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SO   NEAR,   AND   YET   SO   FAR. 

[See  Eograving.] 


**I  heard  a  eajrlDg  In  Kgypt,  that  amhition 
l9  like  the  mm  wave,  which  the  more  you  drink. 
The  more  yon  thirst— yea  drink  too  much,  as  men 
Haye  done  on  rafts  qI  wreck,  it  drives  them  mad." 

IT'S  a  shame,  Don,  that  you  have  to  make 
a  lumber  wagon  of  the  buggy  every 
time  we  go  to  town;  I  declare  if  it  were  not 
for  Aunt  Prue  I  would  not  ride  with  you. 
Just  see  that  old  tin  boiler  strapped  on  be- 
hind; and  bless  me!  if  every  pan  and  ket- 
tle the  kitchen  affords  isn't  inside  of  it! 
Do,  please,  leave  them  behind  just  this 
once.  Tom  can  take  them  to  town  when 
we  come  back." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Nellie,"  said  Don,  "I 
have  them  all  safely  stowed  away,  and 
Nora  told  me  that  she  needed  some  of 
them  this  very  afternoon.  Jump  right  in, 
and  I  will  leave  them  at  the  shop  before 
we  reach  the  stores."  And  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  handsome,  manly  looking  young  fellow, 
offered  his  hand  to  his  wife  to  help  ber  in- 
to the  buggy. 

Nellie,  however,  was  vexed;  and  pre- 
tending not  to  see  his  offered  hand,  put 
her  foot  upon  the  step  and  was  soop  in 
her  seat  beside  Aunt  Prue,  who  had  been 
quietly  waiting  for  the  little  flurry  of 
8torm  clouds  to  blow  over;  and  with  a 
light  spring  Mr.  Johnson  took  his  place 
on  the  front  seat,  and  gathering  up  the 
reins,  they  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
city,  leaving  a  slight  cloud  of  dust  behind 
them,  as  the  well  groomed  ponies  seemed 
hardly  to  touch  the  ground  with  their 
well  shod  hoofs.  The  morning  was  per- 
fect, and  the  country  lovely.  Upon  one 
side  of  the  road  swept  the  blue  limpid 
waters  of  the  river,  while  upon  the  other 
flared  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  autumnal 
wood  made  almost  dazzling  by  the  bright 
rays  of  the  October  sun  shining  in  un- 
clouded splendor. 


The  cloud  however  did  not  lift  from 
Nellie's  brow;  and  after  one  or  two  unan- 
swered attempts  at  conversation,  Don 
turned  his  attention  to  his  horses  and  was 
silent  until  they  reached  the  shop,  when 
jumping  out  he  handed  to  a  boy  in  wait- 
ing the  cause  of  his  wife's  displeasure, 
and  giving  a  few  hasty  words  of  direction 
with  regard  to  repairs,  he  was  soon  in 
the  buggy  again  and  driving  rapidly  to- 
wards his  office. 

"Shall  I  drive  you  to  the  store,  Nellie, 
or  will  you  walk  from  here?"  he  asked 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  he  slightly  drew 
rein  before  the  front  of  a  brick  building 
over  the  door  of  which  the  sign,  D.  John- 
son, M.  D.,  threw  .back  the  sunshine  and 
invited  the  afflicted  ones  of  earth  to  enter. 

"I  prefer  walking,"  said  Nellie,  "unless 
Aunt  Prue  wishes  to  ride." 

I  shall  enjoy  a  walk  of  all  things,  this 
lovely  morning,"  said  Aunt  Prue  cheerful- 
ly, as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Don,  who  help- 
ed her  from  the  buggy  with  as  much  gal- 
lantry and  care  as  if  she  were  young,  love- 
ly and  the  queen  of  his  heart.  Nellie 
sprang  out  lightly,  before  he  had  time  to 
coffer  his  assistance,  and  drawing  Aunt 
Prue's  arm  within  her  own,  turned  to  walk 
away  without  even  a  look  towards  her  hus- 
band, when  he  laid  his  hand  lightly  upon 
her  arm  and  asked: 

"Shall  I  send  the  ponies  around  for  you 
at  noon;  we  will  lunch  at  the  Union,  and 
drive  home  later,  after  the  mail  comes  in?" 

"Do  as  you  like,"  she  answered  careless- 
ly, not  giving  even  a  glance  in  exchange 
for  the  look  of  affection  which  he  bent 
upon  her;  and  walked  away  as  though  it 
were  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  es- 
teem her  favor,  should  yield  to  her  and 
extend  these  unanswered  courtesies  with- 
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out  reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  met. 

The  calm,  gray  eyes  of  Aunt  Prue  took 
this  all  in  at  a  glance,  and  her  heart  mis- 
gave her  for  the  happiness  of  Don  and 
Nellie.  She  was  very  quiet  as  they  walk- 
ed along,  and  could  not  help  noticing  that 
Nellie  was  preoccupied  with  her  own 
thoughts.  When  the  store  was  reached, 
even  the  bright  fabrics  displayed  to  tempt 
her  love  of  beauty  seemed .  to  create  but 
a  passing  interest;  and  making  a  few 
necessary  purchases,  they  left.  It  was 
necessary  for  Aunt  Prue  to  make  one  or 
two  parting  calls,  for  on  the  morrow  she 
would  start  for  her  home  in  the  West;  but 
though  the  ladies  were  intimate  friends 
of  Kellie^s,  she  seemed  restless  and  preoc- 
cupied, and  made  the  calls  very  short,  to 
the  evident  surprise  of  the  hostesses. 

"What  shall  we  do  now,  Aunt  Prue?" 
she  said  as  they  turned  into  a  shady  ave- 
nue. It  is  but  a  few  minutes  after  eleven, 
and  the  buggy  will  not  come  until 
twelve." 

"Why  were  you  in  such  haste  to  leave 
Mrs.  Thurston's,  Nellie;  she  seemed  anx- 
ious to  entertain  us  and  have  us  stay  lon- 
ger?" 

"The  truth  is,  Aunt  Prue,  I  was  restless 
and  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  stroll  down  by  the 
lake?  We  can  rest  on  the  rustic  seat  by 
the  foot-bridge,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  as 
a  farewell  visit." 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Aunt  Prue,  "for  I 
have  a  few  words  that  I  wish  to  say  to 
you,  Nellie,  before  I  leave  you." 

A  short  walk  brought  them  to  the  min- 
iature lake;  and  sitting  down  beneath  the 
shade  of  an  elm,  Nellie  disposed  her  shawl 
so  as  to  protect  Aunt  Prue  from  drafts, 
and  sitting  down  by  her,  said:  "What  is  it, 
Aunt  Prue;  we  have  but  a  short  time  to 
ourselves?"  Aunt  Prue  took  Nellie's 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  bending  her  eyes 
tenderly  upon  her  said:  "Nellie,  I  am  go- 
ing home  to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  that 
I  shall  not  visit  you  again  in  years,  but  I 
can  not  leave  without  warning  you  that 
you  are  in  danger  of  wrecking  your  happi- 
ness forever;  and  when  I  say  your  happi- 
I  mean  Don's  happiness  as  well,  for  there 
is  no  longer  any  possible  chance  of  sepa- 
rating the  two.  You  must  be  happy  to- 
gether or  together  miserable. 

Nellie  would  have  drawn  her  hand  away, 
but  the  thought  of  the  near  separation 


soften ei  her  heart,  for  she  was  attached 
to  her  aunt  with  more  than  on.linary  affeo> 
tion;  and  steadying  her  voice  she  said: 
"Do  not  think,  Aunt  Prue,  that  an  affair 
so  simple  as  that  which  transpired  this- 
morning  is  going  to  end  so  disastrously; 
Don  and  I  will  make  up  before  night,  and 
be  more  loving  than  ever." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,  Nellie;  and 
you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  Don 
has  done  nothing  wrong  in  this  case.  If 
you  really  had  any  occasion  for  treating^ 
him  ungenerously  as  you  have  done,  I 
should  feel  less  uneasiness  on  your  ac- 
count; but  if  vou  can  do  this  without 
provocation,  what  will  you  do  when  he 
shall  really  offend,  and  need  your  forgive- 
ness?" 

"Why  Aunt  Prue!  Do  you  think  he 
ought  to  have  loaded  on  that  lumbering 
stuff,  when  I  begged  so  hard  for  him  to 
not  do  it?" 

"The  question  goes  back  of  that,  Nellie. 
When  you  came  out  and  saw  it  already 
there,  ought  you  to  have  asked  him  to  un- 
load it,  especially  as  you  knew  it  was 
necessary  that  the  things  should  be  mend- 
ed to-day  and  there  was  no  other  way  in 
which  they  could  be  brought  to  town?" 

"This  is  not  the  first  time.  Aunt  Prue^ 
by  a  great  many,  that  Don  has  done  the 
same  thing,  and  he  knows  how  I  hate  it. 
I  think  it  is  real  unkind  of  him  to  have 
no  more  regard  for  my  wishes." 

"You  dislike  to  have  it  done,  Nellie, 
because  it  hurts  your  pride;  you  can  have 
no  other  reason,  and  must  confess  that  a 
very  poor  one  indeed,  and  one  which  can 
not  under  any  circumstances  justify  you 
in  crossing  his  wishes.  With  Don  it  is  a 
matter  of  convenience,  a  saving  of  time 
and  money.  In  both  of  these  you  are  just 
as  much  interested  as  he  is,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  crossing  of  your  will  at  all; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  your  inter- 
est from  his,  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  sep- 
arate your  happiness  from  his.  It  is  be- 
cause the  occasion  seems  so  trifling,  the 
cause  so  inadequate  to  the  effect,  that  I 
fear  for  you." 

"Why,  Aunt  Prue!  what  is  the  effect?" 
said  Nellie,  slightly  opening  her  eyes  and 
elevating  her  eyebrows? 

"The  effect  is  present  loss  of  happiness, 
and  it  will  be  the  death  of  love  if  persist- 
ed in." 

The  color  rose  in  Nellie's  cheeks,  and 
her  hcait  gave  a  smothered  throb.     She 
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knew  that  the  first  was  correct,  for  she 
wa«  always  unhappy  when  these  differen- 
ces occurred.  The  morning  ride,  which 
should  have  been  so  pleasant,  had  lost 
all  its  charm.  The  shopping  she  had 
come  to  the  city  on  purpose  to  do, 
had  most  of  it  been  undone,  and  the 
f?ocial  calls  which  she  would  have  so 
much  enjoyed  at  another  time,  had  been 
almost  unbearable.  There  was  a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  herself,  a  wish 
that  she  had  been  more  amiable,  and 
a  sudden  revealment  of  the  utter  sel- 
fishness of  her  action,  which  tended  in  no 
wise  to  help  her  to  composure.  Could  it 
be  possible  the  last  would  follow?  Would 
the  time  ever  come  when  she  would  not 
love  Don?  Don,  the  handsome,  noble 
lover  of  her  girlhood,  the  father  of  her 
an<rel  babes  and  manly  little  boy  with 
golden  brown  curls  so  much  like  Don's. 
No;  that  never  could  be;  her  love  for  Don 
was  a  part  of  her  very  life,  and  she  knew 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  untwine  it 
from  the  fibers  of  her  being — but  what  if 
Don  should  ever  cease  to  love  her? 

'•The  love  of  man,"  continued  Aunt 
Prue,  "is  always  more  or  less  selfish. 
They  seldom  exhibit  the  self-denying,  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  woman;  and  when  they 
do  not  find  the  happiness  they  seek  at 
home,  they  will  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  Ah, 
Nellie,  should  that  time  ever  come  in  your 
life,  you  would  give  your  all  of  earthly 
possessions,  yea,  you  would  almost  barter 
your  soul  for  those  very  tones  and  looks 
of  affection  which  to  day  yon  would  not 
raise  your  eyes  to  receive;  and  it  will  be 
too  late;  they  will  never  come  back  to 
you." 

"Oh,  Aunt,"  said  Nellie,  with  almost  a 
sob  in  her  voice;  "don't,  please  don't  talk 
of  such  dreadful  things!  I  fear  I  have 
been  very  selfish;  but  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  try  to  think  of  these  things  differ- 
ently, and  to  mend  my  ways.  It  is  time 
now  that  we  were  going,  for  the  carriage 
will  be  waiting  for  us." 

Many  were  the  thoughts  which  crowd- 
ed through  the  brain  of  Nellie  as  they 
walked  towards  the  store;  but  she  was 
troubled  and  silent.  Aunt  Prue,  feeling 
that  she  had  said  enough,  left  her  to  her 
own  reflections.  Arrived  at  the  store. they 
found  the  oflSce  boy  waiting  with  the 
ponies;  and  just  as  Nellie  stepped  into 
the  buggy,  he  handed  her  a  note.  A  sin- 
gle glance  revealed  to  her  the  hand  writ- 


ing of  Don;  and  in  spite  of  every  effort 
her  hand  trembled  as  she  opened  it  It 
ran  thus: 

"Dear  Wife  : — I    am    summoned    to 

D for  consultation.     Have  just  time 

to  catch  the  train.  Do  not  know  how 
long  1  may  be  gone.  Bid  Aunt  Prue 
good  bye  for  me.        In  haste, 

Don." 

Had  Nellie  been  alone,  she  would  have 
kissed  the  paper  where  his  hand  had  rest- 
ed; but  she  controlled  herself  and  handed 
it  to  Aunt  Prue.  Her  first  thought  was 
to  take  the  reins  and  drive  home;  but  a 
moments  reflection  show^ed  the  selfish nt^ss 
of  this;  and  telling  the  boy  where  to  drive, 
she  forced  herself  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment,  and  by  a  powerful  effort 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  she  controlled 
her  feelings  and  helped  Aunt  Prue  in 
packing  her  trunk  and  preparing  a  basket 
of  lunch  for  an  early  start  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  when  she  had  said  good  night, 
and  retired  to  her  own  room,  she  threw 
herself  down  by  her  sleeping  boy  and 
wept  the  tears  which  had  been  burning 
her  eyes  for  all  the  afternoon.  After  a 
time  she  grew  calmer;  and  remembering 
that  she  must  be  up  early  in  the  morning, 
she  laid  aside  her  clothing,  and  taking 
her  boy  in  her  arms,  sought  relief  in 
sleep. 

But  relief  came  not,  though  she  slept. 
Again  the  scenes  of  the  morning  were  re- 
enacted;  but  there  was  a  change.  It  was 
not  Don  now  who  was  appealing  to  her 
for  look  or  word;  but  it  was  she  who 
stretched  forth  appealing  hands  to  him  in 
vain.  Again  she  reached  forth  her  hand 
for  the  note  from  him;  but  this  time  it 
said:  -'I  am  gone'  beyond  the  seas,  forever 
and  forever."  Then  there  came  a  great 
mist  of  darkness  before  her  eyes,  and  sud- 
denly she  felt  as  though  her  heart  was 
being  torn  from  her  body;  but  still  life 
clung  to  her,  and  she  could  not  die.  She 
felt  her  face  was  being  seamed  and  scar- 
red by  age,  and  yet  she  lived  on.  Lived, 
but  not  at  home  with  a  halo  of  love  and 
light  around  her;  but  banished  to  a  world 
of  storm  and  darkness  without,  unloved, 
unpitied  and  uucared  for. 

The  fierce  winds  beat  against  her  shiv- 
ering form.  They  lifted  the  tattered  gar- 
ments from  her  shoulders;  placed  heavy 
wreaths  of  snow  upon  her  midnight  hair; 
and  she  knew  now  that  her  heart  was  be- 
ing torn  from  her,  because  there  was  no 


so  NEAR,  AND  YET  SO  FAR, 


longer  any  love  upon  which  it  could  be 
fod.  Standing:  in  the  storm,  the  light 
from  what  had  once  boon  her  home  etream- 
<*d  out  i'])on  her;  hut  she  had  no  part  in 
it.  She  was  cold  and  dead,  only  that  her 
h  on  It  wns  yet  so  crushed,  so  torn  and 
blooding,  so  full  of  bitter  agony  that  it 
could  not  die;  and  above  her  head,  above 
the  storm,  the  bells  rang  out:  "So  near, 
and  vet  so  far." 

But  the  scene  cbanc^ed.  The  past  came 
back,  and  now  she  was  putting  on  her 
bridal  robes.  How  fair  and  white  her 
brow;  how  rich  the  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
and  how  soft  and  dimpled  her  hand  as  she 
placed  it  in  the  hand  of  her  true  and  loyal 
love  I  Oh  horror!  what  a  change!  She 
was  not  now  the  bride;  but  another  stood 
in  her  place;  and  her  heart  quivered  again 
and  was  rent  anew,  but  could  not-die;  and 
again  the  bells  pealed  out:  "So  near,  and 
yet  so  far." 

Then  the  scene  changed  and  she  was  a 
mother.  Quiet  and  pale  she  lay  with  her 
first  born  beside  her.  Oh,  what  thrills  of 
joy  passed  through  her  soul!  and  she 
raised  her  hand  to  pu)l  her  husband's  head 
down  near  enough  that  her  lips  might 
kiss  him;  when,  bitter  agony,  it  was  not 
her  lips  he  pressed,  but  the  lips  of  anoth- 
er; and  again  her  heart  bled  and  was  torn, 
but  could  not  die;  and  the  bells  pealed 
out:  "So  near,  and  yet  so  far." 

Then,  again,  she  sat  with  her  first  bom 
in  lier  arms;  felt  again  the  dumb  agony 
of  grief  as  she  saw  the  cold  shadow  of 
death  steal  on  apace;  and  When  his  work 
was  done,  when  her  angel  boy  was  dead, 
dead,  and  they  took  him  from  her  arms, 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  husband's 
bosom;  but  another  was  'there,  and  again 
the  bells  rang  out:  "So  near,  and  yet  so 
far." 

Death  came  again,  and  again  the  agony 
was  repeated;  and  the  heart  could  not 
die,  but  must  still  live  on,  and  the  bells 
still  ring. 

Once  more  she  is  in  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness; and  as  the  bells  ring  out  again,  she 
sees  her  boy, — her  living,  beautiful  one, 
rise  up  from  his  bed  and  listen  with  a 
glad  smile  to  those  distant  chimes  ringing 
the  death  of  her  soul.  Then  the  heart 
ceased  to  throb,  and  her  bloodless  lips 
cried  out  in  agony:  "Oh,  God,  give  me 
baok  the  light  and  warmth  of  love,  or  let 
xne  die  and  be  at  rest." 

Cold  and  trembling,  Nellie  awoke  to 


find  herself  in  her  own  bed,  ;ind  to  know 
she  had  been  dreaming;  but  so  terribly 
real  had  been  her  dream  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  banish  it  from  her  mind,  or 
for  some  time  to  realize  that  she  was  not 
that  pitiable  thing — an  unloved  wife. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  her  eyes 
that  night;  and  going  back  over  the  events 
of  her  married  life  she  marvelled  that  it 
was  possible  she  had  ever  held  with  such 
irreverent  hands  that  most  priceless  of  all 
the  gifts  of  God  to  man,  the  gift  of  love. 
In  the  silence  of  night  she  recalled  the 
many  times  when   she   had   crossed   the 
wishes  of  her  husband  upan  provocations 
so  slight  that  they  now  seemed  to  her  less 
than   straws.     In   her  dream,   wild   and 
weird  though  it  was,  she  had  tasted  the 
bitterness  which  many  a  woman  has  daily, 
yes  hourly,  pressed  into  her  cup;  and  she 
could  realize  now — she  thought  to  its  full- 
est extent — the  value  of  that,  which  hav- 
ing so  fully  in  her  possession  it  had  never 
entered   her  heart  that  she   could   lose. 
She  was  faithful  to  every  duty  of  mother- 
hood, even  to  causing  unfaithfulness  many 
times   to   her  duty  as  a  wife.     Looking 
back  now  she  saw  that  often  the  wants  of 
her  children  might  have  been  fully  minis- 
tered to  by  others,  but  there  were  needs 
of  her  husband  to  which  none  on  earth 
but  she  could  minister.     Social  life  with- 
out her  husband's  love  was  but  an  empty 
name,  and  woe  to  her  when  the  day  shoald 
come  in  which  his  heart  would  turn  to 
another  to   fill  the  need.     She  shivered 
and  drew  her  boy  yet  closer  to  her  heart 
as  she  remembered  the  terrible  agony  of 
her  dream  when  she  threw  herself  upon 
his   bosom   but  found    another    already 
sheltered  there.     It  was  no  source  of  com-' 
fort  to  her  then  that  he  had  vowed  to  love 
and    cherish    her  while    life    remaine*d. 
Love  could  die ;    and   she   recalled  the 
words  of  the  poet: 

''It  takes  long  davs  of  golden  sun, 

And  many  a  drop  of  rain, 
To  start  one  flower  from  winter's  blight 
To  bud  and  bloom  again." 

"Don's  love  for  me  shall  not  die  if  I 
can  prevent  it,"  was  her  mental  resolve. 
"Without  his  love  life  would  be  nothing 
to  me."  Ah,  Tennyson,  there  are  other 
things  beside  ambition,  of  which  mortals 
may  drink  too  much  and  go  mad!  Thank 
God  for  the  warning  words  of  Aunt  Prue, 
but  above  all  do  I  thank  him  that  they 
have  not  been   spoken   too    late.     How 


so  NEAK,  AND  YET  SO  FAR. 


fould  I  ever  have  been  so  mad  as  to  tam- 
g^er  with  my  happiness  and  the  happiness 
of  my  family  in  a  way  so  reckless!  Neith- 
er is  this  all,  for  the  madness  which  pos- 
sesses men  and  women  to  commit  such 
wrongs  will  surely  bring  upon  them  the 
anger  of  that  God  who  has  power  to  de- 
st.ov  both  soul  and  bodv  in  hell.  There 
-will  never  be  any  worse  hell  for  me  th^n 
to  know  that  I  have  driven  Don  to  seek 
from  another  woman  the  tender,  loving 
sympathy  he  failed  to  get  from  me. 

Despite  all  the  mental  conflict  and 
sleeplessness  of  the  night,  Nellie  arose 
early,  and  quietly  prepared  Aunt  Prae  an 
appetizing  breakfast,  and  accompanied 
lier  to  the  early  train.  There  was  in  her 
manner  a  subdued  thoughtfulness  quite 
unusual  to  her;  but  occasionally  her  own 
isparkling  self  would  flash  out,  for  she 
made  a  desperate .  effort  to  conceal  her 
mental  depression  from  her  aunt.  The 
last  good  byes  were  spoken;  and  with 
promises  of  writing  soon,  Nellie  stood 
watching  the  train  as  it  moved  out  from 
the  depot  with  its  living  freight  of  throb- 
bing, restless  humanity,  hurrying  through 
life,  and  fretting  that  the  speed  of  travel 
was  but  slow  at  best. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  granted  to  those 
who  at  best  weave  their  stories  from  frag- 
ments, whether  those  fragments  be  from 
real  life  or  from  the  realms  of  imagina- 
tion, and  will  look  over  the  shoulders  of 
Aunt  Prue  while  she  peruses  a  letter  which 
has  just  found  its  way  to  her  quiet  western 
home.  After  wiping  her  glasses  and  ad- 
justing them  carefully  on  her  head,  she 
opened  her  letter  and  read  as  follows: 

**Home,  January  1st,  18 — 
***Deab  Aunt  Pbub:  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  me  tardy  in  redeeming  my  prom- 
ise of  writing  to  you.  Doubtless  you  re- 
ceived my  postal  in  reply  to  yours,  inform- 
ing me  of  your  safe  arrival  at  home;  but 
now  I  have  the  morning  to  myself,  and 
am  going  to  write  you  a  long  letter.  Do 
yoa  remember  the  conversation  we  had  by 
the  lake  the  day  before  you  left  us?  I 
know  you  do;  but  I  never  told  you  of  the 
dream  I  had  that  night.^' — 

Here  Nellie  related  what  our  readers 
already  know,  and  continued: 

<*This  was  a  revealment  to  me  of  the 
precipice  upon  the  very  verge  of  which 
my  feei#  were  standing.  Into  this  I  saw 
that  slowly^  one  by  one  I  myself  was  cast- 


ing the  flowers  of  my  happiness  with  a 
careless  hand;  and  that  unless  I  ceased 
this  madness,  I  would  very  soon,  despoiled 
and  heart  broken,  go  forth  into  a  dark 
and  lonely  life,  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
love  of  home;  and  though  I  might  to  all 
appearances  be  its  mistress,  the  light, 
warmth  and  joy  would  be  forever  dead, 
and  only  the  dull  agony  live  on.  Don 
would  in  time  seek  from  others  the  sym- 
pathy in  his  pursuits  and  pleasures  he 
failed  to  find  in  me.  Such  thoughts  were 
terrible,  and  during  the  two  days  of  his 
absence  I  suffered  such  torments  as  I  hope 
never  to  know  again.  *I  am  gone  beyond 
the  seas,  forever  gone.'  kept  ringing  in 
my  ears;  and  such  was  my  agony  that  had 
I  not  during  those  days  have  learned  the 
true  meaning  of  prayer,  I  believe  I  should 
have  died  or  lost  my  reason.  I  remem- 
bered one  night,  as  I  lay  awake,  that  there 
was  in  God's  word  an  invitation  for  the 
weary  and  heavily  ladened  to  come  to  him 
for  rest.  I  was  so  thoroughly  miserable 
that  even  in  the  most  remote  corner  of 
my  heart  there  was  not  left  a  single  hid- 
ing place  for  pride  or  rebellion;  and  upon 
my  knees  I  pleaded  with  God  for  mercy 
and  help.  If  the  answer  to  prayer  is  evi- 
dence of  its  being  heard,  then  I  know 
that  God  heard  mine,  for  peace  and  quied 
came  to  my  soul;  and  going  back  to  mj' 
bed  I  slept  the  first  restful  sleep  I  had) 
known  since  Don  left  me — slept  to  be' 
awakened  by  his  kiss  upon  my  lips,  and  to. 
hear  his  cheei*y  voice  saying:  *Why,  Nel- 
lie, is  this  the  hour  you're  to  be  found  in 
bed  when  I  am  not  at  home?'  Let  me  tell 
you.  Aunt  Prue,  it  did  not  take  my  arms 
long  to  find  their  way  around  his  neck;, 
and  I  sobbed  out  my  great  joy  as  I  held« 
him  close,  close  to  my  heart — feeling  that- 
it  would  be  bliss  to  die  then  and  there,, 
rather  than  to  ever  slight  his  love  again;i 
and  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

<<I  learned  that  he  had  intended  telegraph- 
ing  me,  so  that  I  would  not  be  uneasy, 
but  he  had  expected  every  hour  to  be  re- 
leased, and  hasten  home;  and  as  he  had ' 
frequently  been  called  away  before,  he 
did  not  think  that  I  would  be  at  all  alarm- 
ed. Of  course  he  knew  nothing  of  my 
mental  condition,  and  consequently  had 
not  been  unusually  anxious.  I  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  tell  him  the  terrible  expe- 
rience through  which  I  had  passed;  but 
my  eyes  followed  his  every  movement  as 
though  I  could  never  tire  of  gAKing  on  his 
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dear  form,  lest  it  should  vanish  from  my 
sight. 

*< After  breakfast  he  proposed  a  ride  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  I  assure  you  I  made  no 
excuses  (as  I  had  often  before  done);  neith- 
er did  I  sit  with  averted  head,  upon  the 
back  seat,  as  when  you  were  with  us;  but 
bestowing  Harry  with  his  nurse  there,  I 
nestled  down  by  Don's  side,  slipping  my 
hand  in  his  arm  and  chatting  like  a  freed 
bird  to  its  mate.  And,  Aunt  Prue,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  ever  was  so  happy  be- 
fore in  all  my  life;  that  Don  was  ever  half 
so  dear  to  me,  not  even  on  our  wedding 
day,  as  he  was  then  and  is  now. 

"*My  Nellie,  what  roses!'  he  said,  as  he 
tapped  my  cheek  lovingly. 

*'  *They  have  bloomed  since  you  came 
back,  Don,'  was  my  answer. 

"  *Ah,  little  wife,  you  have  not  forgotten 
how  to  flatter  yet;  have  you?' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  trust  forever;  but  not  how 
to  speak  the  truth.' 

"But,  Aunt  Prue,  I  must  hasten.  I 
have  not  yet  told  Don  the  experiences  of 
those  days;  but  have  been  testing  myself, 
trying  to  see  if  I  could  be  true  to  the  reso- 
lution I  have  formed.  It  is  not  all  plain 
sailing,  for  men  are  not  always  as  reason- 
able as  they  might  be,  nor  as  amiable,  and 
Don  is  only  a  man  after  all,  and  many  times 
my  patience  has  nearly  given  way.  But 
I  told  you.  Aunt  Prue,  that  I  had  learned 
to  pray.  I  never  leave  my  room  in  the 
morning  until  I  have  asked  God  for  my 
daily  bread.  He  knows  that  I  mean  grace 
and  strength  for  each  particular  trial 
which  will  meet  me,  as  well  as  the  grace 
of  thankfulness  for  each  pleasure  he  places 
within  my  reach.  And  it  may  seem  strange 


to  you,  but  without  my  saying  a  wor<^  to 
Don  about  my  own  determiuation  to  over- 
come my  selfishness,  and  place  his  comfort 
and  happiness  before  my  own,  I  think  that 
he  feels  it  intuitively;  for  he  crosses  my 
feelings  far  less  often  than  he  used  to  do, 
and  in  many  ways  shows  far  more  thought- 
fulness.  . 

"You  will  see  that  I  am  writing  you  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  I  am  not  receiv- 
ing calls  to  day,  and  Don  will  be  home  to 
dinner.  As  we  dine  early,  I  intend  to  have 
a  quiet  chat  with  Don,  and  tell  him  all 
that  I  have  told  you;  and  then  perhaps 
we  will  pledge  each  other  to  begin  life 
anew.  But  I  hear  the  buggy  coming,  and 
there  is  Don.     Good  bye. 

"Your  loving  Nellie. 

"P.S. — As  I  told  you.  Aunt  Prue,  Don 
and  I  had  a  long  talk  last  night.  I  told 
him  everything,  and  he  confessed  to  me 
that  his  heart  was  getting  very  sore  over 
my  selfish  willfulness.  He  did  not  call 
it  by  so  harsh  a  name,  but  that  is  just 
what  it  was;  and  he  had  about  made  up 
his  mind  to  join  a  social  club  as  soon  as 
he  came  home.  He  will  never  join  one  now, 
Aunt  Prue,  except  the  one  of  which  we 
are  both  members;  and  we  shall  always 
bless  the  day  you  came  to  visit  us,  for  it 
will  remain  in  our  memories  as  the  Red 
Letter  Day  of  our  married  life.  The  bells 
of  the  New  Year  are  ringing  to  day,  but 
their  chimes  are  full  of  gladness;  and 
within  our  home  is  a  song  of  joy  unset  to 
words  or  music,  but  it  steals  along  as  per- 
fume on  the  breezej  while  the  angel  of  si- 
lence whispers: 

<Till  death  doth  us  part' " 
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Probably  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  happiness  you  will  ever  have  you  will  get  at  home. 
The  iiHlependence  that  comes  to  a  man  when  his  work  is  over,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  run  in 
out  of  the  8torm  into  the  quiet  harbor  of  home,  where  he  can  rest  in  peace  with  his  family,  is 
something  real.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you  own  your  house  or  have  one 
little  room  in  that  house,  you  can  make  that  one  little  room  a  true  home  to  you.  You  can  people 
it  with  Buch  moods,  you  can  turn  it  with  such  eweet  fancies,  that  it  will  be  fairly  luminous  with 
tlieir  pre^^ence,  and  it  will  be  to  you  the  very  perfection  of  a  home.  Against  this  home  none  of 
you  should  ever  transgress.  You  sliould  always  treat  each  other  with  courtesy.  It  is  often  not 
so  difficult  to  love  a  person  as  it  is  to  be  courteous  to  him.  Courtesy  is  of  greater  value  and  of 
more  royal  grace  than  some  people  pcem  to  think.  If  you  will  but  be  courteous  to  each  other, 
you  will  soon  learn  to  love  each  other  more  wisely,  profoundly,  not  to  say  lastingly,  than  you 
ever  did  beibre. 


LEAD  ON,  0  LORD. 


BT  JOflBPH  DIWHNUH,  SKIT. 


Lead  on,  0  Lord  I  *Ti8  thine  to  know 
The  path  wherein  my  feet  may  tread. 

i  feel  thy  hand ;  my  sonl's  aglow 
With  loye  to  thee,  0  Christ,  my  headl 

TTiB  lighty  'tis  life,  when  thon  doet  lead; 

My  staff,  my  stay,  my  Lord  indeed. 

Lead  on,  0  Lord!  'tis  mine  to  feel 
The  perfect  love  unknown  to  fear; 

With  confidence  and  hnmhle  zeal 
To  follow  thee;  thy  name  to  hear; 

To  show  thy  marks,  my  Lord  divine^ 

In  this  eternal  soul  of  mine. 

I 

Lead  on,  0  Lord!  'tis  thine  to  teach. 

Thou  art  my  guide,  the  life,  the  way. 
Thy  perfectnefls  I  can  not  reach 

Except  thou  lead  me  day  hy  day; 
The  pastures  of  my  soul  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  thy  loving  care. 

Xahghxstbb,  Bngland, 

18th  Oct,  1888. 


Lead  on,  0  Lord!  'tis  mine  to  hear. 

Thy  tender  voice  with  whispered  peace 
Proclaim  the  heavenly  mansion  near. 

Where  love  shall  last,  and  joy  ne'er  cease* 
Sweet  Angel  lips  the  chorus  raise, 
While  ransomed  throngs  declare  thy  praise. 

Lead  on,  0  Lord!  'tis  thine  to  hless. 

The  power  to  thee  alone  is  given 
To  cover  up  my  nakedness; 

My  soul  to  lift  from  earth  to  heaven; 
To  advocate  my  cause  with  grace ; 
In  mansions  £Edr  prepare  my  place. 

Lead  on,  0  Lord ;  for  now  I  know 
Through  thee,  the  Father's  holy  love, 

The  love  that  sent  thee  here  helow 
To  lead  me  to  the  courts  ahove. 

My  Mediator,  Lord  and  King, 

To  thee  my  life,  my  all,  I  hring. 
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BT  ELDER  D.  S.  MILLS. 


IN  fulfillment  of  a  long  standing  promise, 
on  the  11th  of  July,  in  company  with 
Elder  Goff,  I  left  Los  Angeles,  for  the 
north.  We  had  quite  a  cosmopolitan 
•oompany  in  our  car  daring  our  first 
twenty-four  hoars'  ride,  and  among 
the  cariosities  was  a  man  eighty -nine 
years  old,  of  singular  appearance,  quite 
stately  in  his  bearing,  with  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  and  he  was  a  free  and 
fluent  talker.  He  and  I  soon  enga- 
ged in  quite  an  animated  conversation. 
He  gave  his  name  as  D.  W.  Strickland; 
-said  he  was  from  the  world  Saturn,  and 
bad  visited  different  worlds;  was  now  on 
earth  for  the  sixth  time;  and  is  to  come 
three  times  more,  filling  the  figure  9,  and 
that  will  make  him  perfect.  Said  he  had 
been  to  Palestine;  to  Alaska  twice,  and 
was  now  on  his  way  there  again,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Said  he  heard  from  them  often,  and 
they  are  soon  coming  this  way.  He  stop- 
ped at  Turlock  Station  in  Merced  county 
to  see  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  seven  hun- 


dred thousand  acres  of  land  there,  and  to 
arrange  with  him  for  settling  the  first  col- 
ony there,  on  their  arrival,  etc.  Said  he 
had  been  sent  to  go  on  through  this  time, 
and  so  bring  them  through  the  sea,  but 
was  not  quite  sure  he  should  succeed  in 
getting  through  the  ice  this  time;  if  not, 
he  should  meet  a  messenger  from  them. 
Said  they  would  be  here  and  in  Palestine 
in  1901.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been 
connected  with  the  Saints.  He  said  he 
knew  all  about  them;  lived  in  Kirtland  in 
1834,  and  his  wife  was  a  member  of  the> 
church  there,  but  he  belonged  to  a  higher 
order;  while  evolution  and  transmigration 
were  true,  spiritualism  was  the  key  to  it 
all;  that  we  held  some  power,  but  nothing! 
to  what  we  would  when  we  get  on  the  true 
circle  in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  seventh 
order  in  the  third  quorum — but  he  stopped^ 
adding,  "You  don't  understand  it  now.*' 
But  I  understood  enough  to  pity  the  poor 
old  man,  so  restless  and  solitary  in  his  last 
hours  of  a  wasted  life.  Truly  when  the 
light  of  God  in  man  becomes  darkness^ 
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how  cfn^at  is  that  darkness;  and  I  mentally 
ask<?d,  What  next? 

We  passed  the  famous  loop  in  Pelia- 
chapi  at  daylight,  giving  us  a  grand  view 
of  its  picturesque  scenery  as  we  went 
thundering  on  through  its  narrow  defiles, 
along  the  route  made  famous  in  staging 
times  when  travellers  often  paid  tribute 
to  the  road  agents  of  Piburcio  Vasques^ — 
the  assassin  of  Davison,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Bro.  Burton. 

On  down  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley, 
white  for  harvest  of  small  grain;  we  pass 
over  familiar  ground  till  we  leave  the  val- 
ley beneath  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Diabalo 
— whose  towering  height  we  ascended  one 
night  twelve  years  ago,  with  Bro.  Joseph, 
to  get  a  sweeping  view  of  the  snow-cap- 
ped Sierras  by  sun-rise,  just  as  the  God  of 
day  kissed  those  giddy  peaks;  a  more  glo- 
rious sight  than  which  I  have  never  beheld. 

After  catching  a  glimpse  of  Benicia, 
with  a  neigh  from  our  iron  steed  we  run 
skirting  Suisun  Bay.  The  worthies  are 
again  recounted,  and  soon  Oakland  is 
shouted.  The  point  and  the  pier  are 
reached  in  the  dim  twilight;  the  splendid 
ferry  connection  is  made,  and  again  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  we  stand  where  I  stood  as  a 
stranger  thirty-four  years  ago  this  very 
month.  But  oh,  how  changed  is  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  myself  I 

Again  I  stand  on  the  same  spot 
where  I  then  stood  a  neophyte  in  this  lat- 
ter day  work,  and  a  convert  of,  and  stu- 
dent of,  and  companion  with,  Bro.  Parley 
P.  Pratt.  To  him  I  listened  as  his  power- 
ful voice  rang  out  in  thunder  tones  through 
the  halls  of  San  Francisco,  proclaiming 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  a  witness  in 
this  primitive  city.  Bro.  Pratt  has  goiM 
over  the  river,  while  his  prophetic  words 
upon  my  head  still  live,  and  are  in  f nlfili- 
ment. 

Again  we  move  on,  up  Market  street, 
amid  smoke  and  dost,  surrounded  by  a  liv- 
ing stream  of  restless  mortals,  stopping  on 
O'Farrel  street,  at  the  familiar  and  hospit- 
able home  of  our  good  friend  and  should 
be  brother,  Mr.  A.  A.  Sanders.  There 
we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  entire 
household,  and  the  hours  flew  apace  in 
pleasant  chat.  His  second  son,  Frank, 
-has  just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  great  pyramids  and 
massive  Sphynx,  with  other  historic  places 
lie  visited  and  which  I  h;ive  intended  to 


visit,  including  Palestine — which,  before 
its  final  restoration,  I  desire  to  gaze  upon 
while  I  consider  its  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, in  the  minds  vivid  panorama.  , 

Next  morning  we  made  the  store  of  I 
our  well  known  brother,  George  LincQlit. 
We  called  on  his  invalid  mother,  who  had 
been  longingly  looking  for  our  arriyaL 
In  fervent  prayer  and  earnest  adminiFttra- 
tion  we,  with  her,  felt  comforted  and  Mc«w. 
ed  by  kind  Father,  as  we  had  done  manf 
times  among  the  household  of  faith«  We 
still  contend  for  her  recovery  by  the  pow- 
er of  God,  through  that  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints.  This  simple,  mild,  effi- 
cient Qod-given  remedy  is  by  saints  high- 
ly prized  in  every  age.  To  us  it  speaks 
with  its  New  Testament  certificates,  and 
with  the  the  voice  of  an  army  of  living 
witnesses,  confirmed  and  sealed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God;  all  testifying  in  the  ears  of 
this  generation  in  tones  a  thousand  times 
louder  than  the  thunders  of  Sinai  ever 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  ancient  Israel,, 
while  two  of  a  family  and  one  of  a  city 
obev  his  word  and  know  of  the  doctrine. 
But  unbelieving  multitudes  rush  on  after 
a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  ever  learning  but  never 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  re- 
vealed from  heaven,  while  rocks  and  trees' 
on  every  hand  are  used  to  advertise  the 
numberless  (as  a  rule)  quack  nostrums  ef 
unprincipled  men — unscrupulous  vultures^ 
drinking  the  life-blood  of  this  generationy 
moved  by  a  counterfeit  spirit,  swayed^ 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  windy  doctrine. 
Brother  Paul's  standing  advertisement  is 
in  fulfillment,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit; 
and  the  vision  surely  speaks  to  all  who- 
hear,  believe  and  obey.  Tes,  in  this  city 
alone  every  liiie  written  is  fully  verified; 
and  alas!  in  what  city  is  it  not  that  every 
form  of  doctrine,  while  denying  the  true 
power  thereof,  flourisheth?  And  where 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  lay  his  head  on  earth 
to-day,  while  from  temples  and  palaces, 
and  in  the  noisy  streets,  with  trumpet  and' 
drum,  loud  shouts  of  Lord,  Lord,  ascend 
from  zealot  worshipers  in  spirit,  but  net 
in  truth  ?  No  wonder  that  the  divinely  in- 
spired John,  as  he  heheld  this  condition 
in  this  the  hour  of  God's  judgment,  cried 
out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul:  ^^Quickly; 
amen!  even  so;  Come,  Lord  Jesus;"  and 
we,will  add,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  in  heaven,"  and  will  work  accordingly: 

Familiar  faces  not  a  few  we  met,  and 
the  saintly  handshake  with  soul  in  it  we 
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^hjoyed  wftfa  loteA  ones,  both  in  San  Fran* 
CISCO  and  in  Oakland,  visiting,  teaching, 
counseling;  and.  in  private  and  iii  public, 
as  we  lifted  onr  voices  we  felt  the  witness- 
ing Spirit  of  otir  ^Father  as  promised  by 
bis  Son.  We  thus  spent  a  busy  fortnight 
in  trying  to  strengthen,  unite  aod  en- 
courage the  Saints,  as  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
do.  My  heart  yearns  over  them;  my  very 
8oal  doth  love  them.  Yes,  their  prayers 
have  been  heard  and  answered  in  my  be- 
half, when  at  death's  door  I  lay,  else  I 
Should  not  now  be  penning  this.  My 
prayers  shall  continue  in  their  behalf. 

Andy  while  I  rejoiced  with  the  living,  ray 
eyes  were  moist  with  irrepressible  tears 
»  I  gazed  upon  the.  life-like  pictures  of 
the  loved  departed.  Elders  Andrews,  Phil- 
lips, Anderson  and  others  whose  records 
are  made,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
Hay  their  bereaved  families  ever  strive  to 
emulate  their  virtues,  and  may  the  heart- 
felt hopes  and  prayers  of  the  departed 
be  fully  realized  upon  their  heads  in  the 
great  reunion. 

As  the  fogs  and  winds  of  the  bay  affect- 
ed Brother  Goff's  throat  and  lungs  se- 
riously, producing  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
we  left  on  the  28th  of  July  for  the 
central  district,  bidding  adieu,  for  a  short 
time  to  kind,  warm-hearted  loved  ones 
rwith  whom  we  hope  to  spend  a  happy 
eternity. 

'  Again,  over  ground  rendered  sacred  by 
a  thousand  fond  reminders,  in  Nahum's 
chariots  we  speed  us  on  through  Alameda 
and  Santa  Clara  counties,  via  San  Jose  to 
HoUister,  San  Benito  county,  to  the  loved 
home  of  Bro.  J.  M.  Range  and  family,  who 
80  gladly  received  the  gospel  when  we 
proclaimed  it  to  them  years  ago.  Here, 
too,  we  were  welcomed  and  met  by  Brn. 
John  and  Albert  Garmichael,  rising  young 
men,  soon  to  become  strong  standard  bear- 
ers for  Zion,  and  witnesses  to  the  nations. 
I  felt  happy  as  I  peroeived^  the  now  appa- 
rent tru^,  as  spoken  at  their  confirma- 
tion. To  Bro.  John  it  was  said  he  should 
ere  long  take  his  f  ather^s  place,  and  should 
become  *^a  swift  witness  to  the  nations,  a 
pillar  of  strength,  an  honored  counselor  in 
Zion;"  and  to  Albert,  he  too  should  pro- 
claim the  gospel  in  mighty  power,  and  his 
soul  should  delight  in  the  service  of  God. 
These  with  other  promises  are  sure.  Bro. 
John  is  now  president  of  the  same  branch 
and  of  the  same  district  his  honored  father 
Sri8whil6  living,  while  those  who  spoke  the 


words  were  hundred  of  miles  distant  when 
they  were  beingfulfilled,  and  taking  no  part 
in  the  fulfillment.  He  is  also  the  strength 
and  the  comfort  of  his  mother  in  her  be-^ 
reavement — the  only  son  with  her  now — 
to  so  watchfully  administer  to  her  every 
want,  while  all  are  kind  and  very  affec- 
tionate. Her  heart  swells  with  gratituda 
to  the  Giver  as  her  accepted  prayers  as- 
cend with  those  of  other  noble  mothers  of^ 
Zion. 

Next  day,  taking  his  best  team,  Brother 
Range  carried  us  on  up  the  Old  San  B^nito^ 
Creek  twenty  miles,  to  Bro.  J.  A.  Lawn'si 
home,  where  the  salutations  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  by  those  who  knoiwr 
them  as  we  do — while  our  ears  rang,  ouir 
hands  ached,  our  souls  rejoiced.  He  too» 
has  sons  soon  to  go  forth  in  the  min- 
istry to  help  sweep  the  earth  with  truth. 
It  makes  me  rejoice  wherever  I  go,  to  see* 
the  noble  "Zion's  Hopes*'  preparing  for 
the  front  rank,  with  Zion's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  reign  on  the  earth  the  great  thous- 
*  and  years. 

Galling  at  Bro.  Root's,  again  the  wel- 
come is  sounded,  and  our  aged  brother,, 
Jeremiah  Root,  enthusiastically  rejoicest 
in  spirit  while  he  repeats  the  happy  past 
spent  in  company  with  the  beloved  mar- 
tyrs, and  testifying  of  the  same  order,, 
truth,  and  power  in  this,  as  he  enjoyed  in 
that  organization.  He  delights  in  read- 
ing the  revelations  of  God  then  given 
through  the  loved  prophet,  and  those  non^ 
given  through  his  no  less  prophet  son,  asr 
promised  to  the  Saints  then.  It  is  good^ 
to  hear  these  sure  recitals  from  the  lips; 
of  old,  time-scarred  veterans,  as  their 
countenances  are  lit  up  with  the  light  of 
God. 

On  we  move,  following  the  meanderingf 
stream  up  the  long  rock-bound  canyoi^ 
about  twenty  miles,  and  stay  for  the  night- 
at  the  old  Saints'  home,  '' Garmichael 
Ranch."  Words  are  poor  vehicles  to  con* 
vey  the  feelings  such  meetings  producer 
but  the  spirit  pictures  remain  on  the  minj 
tablets  where  the  past  is  recorded,  as  u^ 
years  fled  we  met  in  prayer  and  prais^^> 
with  those  departed,  whose  joyous  voicen 
echo  even  now.  Elder  J.  Garmichael,^ 
Sisters  Root,  Hodgson  and  Alexander,^ 
with  whom  I  we^it  into  the  water  yeani 
ago,  all  faithful  in  life  and  firm  in  deatl^ 
have  fouglit  the  good  fights  finished  th^ 
course  and  kept  the  faith.  Their  crownSi^ 
like.  Bro.  Paul's,  arc  secure.  .  ..Nou^  :c;mi^ 
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r<<h  them  of  their  glorions  reward.  Elder 
CarmichaePs  work  dates  back  to  an  early 
•day,  in  England.  The  waves  of  his  labom 
-^circle  round  with  the  shock'  still.  In  faith 
he  was  firm  and  immovable  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  While  of  such  servants  thd 
world  is  not  worthy,  and  with  others  theif 
names  are  not  enrolled  on  the  pages  of 
worldly  fame,  yet  in  the  royal  archives 
they  shine  forth  and  in  the  great  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life — yes,  real  Life.  Let  us  all 
now  lay  up  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  reap 
with  them  a  reward  as  eternal  as  its  giver. 

The  night  is  short,  and  all  too  early 
morning  dawns  to  rouse  us  from  our 
"dreamy  reverie.  Moving  on  up  a  few 
miles  we  stop — yes,  we  have  to  stof^and 
«tay  over  night,  for  we  are  at  Bro.  Albert 
and  Sr.  Mary  Page's,  and  the  word  is: 
■''You  shall  stay  over  night,  and  we  will 
bring  in  Saints  and  have  a  social  meeting 
once  more."  It  was  done,  and  a  goodly 
number  assembled,  and  it  was  truly  a  feast 
to  us,  long  to  be  remembered;  but  the 
sleep  part  of  the  night  is  short  again,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  a  reluctant  part- 
ing comes. 

We  pass  Bro.  Burton's  old  place,  where 
late  night  vigils  were  kept  by  us  years 
ago  in  our  rehearsing  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  marvelous  work  and  wonder,  as 
with  tearful  eyes  they  listened.  Our  souls 
were  knit  together,  and  he  arose  in  might, 
and  in  the  strenght  of  Israel's  God  bore 
forth  the  heavenly  message  in  distant 
lands.  On  the  right  we  pa^s  the  home  of 
brother  and  sister  Creamer,  still  rejoicing 
in  faith  and  good  works  as  when  we  last 
«aw  them,  only  they  have  advanced  in 
y  their  knowledge  of  truth  and  in  the  things 
of  the  kingdom.  But  on  we  go.  Brother 
Goff  is  fast  recovering  in  this  dry,  pure 
3\t,  Bitter  Water  and  Peach  Tree  are 
passed,  calling  on  sister  Buck's,  en  raute^ 
m  a  lonely  place — seldom  can  meet  with 
Saints — surrounded  by  sad  experiences, 
AS  are  many  in  their  present  scattered 
•condition,  praying  for  the  redemption  of 
Zion.  We  now  spend  a  short  week  in 
Long  Valley — the  days  and  nights  flew 
too  swiftly  apace — we  would  fain  have 
•checked  the  wheels  of  time,  or  stayed  his 
hand  upon  the  dial — as  we  enjoyed  Ileav- 
•en  on  earth,  communing  with  the  blest 
«ons  and  daughters  of  our  God;  each  as 
himself  or  herself  the  other  loved — the 
«are  Spirit  uniting  Heaven's  bright  ones 
was  with  us — and  at  the  thought  of  part- 
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ing  we  prayed  n6f6  €imeiilfy  «<Tb;  kin|^ 
dom  come."  Verily  this  Reorganized 
Church  has  comd  to  stayy  and  the^  beB^^ 
thinkers  are  beiginhing  to'  realize, ii=>le^i 
us  all  ever  stay  with  and  help^roU  it  o^  i^ 
final  triumphs  Were  it  not  fdf  th^  Sam^l 
thercf,  liong  Valley  would  be'  est^em^^  i§\ 
a  dry,  forbKlding  place;  but  withold  'Std^i 
Perry  Davis,  (not  of  pairi  killeif  f  ain^,'  bn^ 
of  sin  killer  notoriety),  with  his  numerbii^ 
family,  holding  the  fort  at  th^  heid^F 
the  valley,  near  forty  miles  j!i'6ni  San^  S^ 
nito,  while  on  down  through  six  miles  €^ 
its  mouth  we  find  Bro.  James  Smit&  aii^. 
sister  Betty,  sister  Cook,-  Elder*  John^: 
Holmes  and  sister  Anna,  Bro.  Jacob  Smitbi 
and  sister  Missey,  with  their  choice  fami-- 
lies,  all  alive  in  the  light  of  God,  wit&' 
continuous  meetings,  it  makes  a  holy^ 
place,  a  lovely  habitation,  even  with  the^' 
thermometer  at  116°  in  the  shade;  andl 
while  gazing  upon  the  sun-burnt  and  clean^ 
wind-swept  hills  surrounding,  I  ck>uld  not' 
help  thinking,  as  I  prayed,  that  when  the> 
scourges  and  desolations  decreed  move^ 
through  the  land,  they  will  surely  pass^ 
over  there,  as  over  ancient  Israel,  if  they 
shall  continue  to  live  by  every  word  that- 
proceedeth  forth  from  the  mouth  of  God. 
We  were  much  pleased  to  note  the  lively 
interest  taken  in  our  best-of-all  Sunday^ 
School  work,  by  the  earnest  and  able  corps* 
of  workers  there,  with  the  growing  bright^ 
Hopes  of  Zion.  And  wherever  we  go  we?- 
find  the  highest  meeds  of  praise  ascribect' 
and  given  our  church  publications.  Not^ 
one  could  be  dispensed  with,  any  more^' 
than  one  of  our  regular  meals.  The'  ap^ 
preciation  is  just,  for  it  is  much  easfeT  to^ 
obtain  a  supply  of  suitable  foodl  foT  th^ 
nourishment  of  the  body  thalB  fbf  t!t^ 
proper  growth  of  the  spirit  and'  body  oif 
Saints.  While  earth  yields  abundantly 
the  former,  Heaven  chooses'  its  owtf  ble^ 
messengers  to  convey  the  latter,  alB  worS?^ 
ing  harmoniously  with  God;  and)  wher^ 
the  greatest  harmony  exists,  the*  moT&  oif 
Heaven  is  now  enjoyed,  the  food  is-  richer 
by  far,  and  is  real  life  and  light  ta>  thf^ 
growing  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

Many  outsiders  are  reading  with  deem 
interest  Autumn  Leavbs,  and  the  demandl 
for  it  will  soon  be  so  great  that  I  believeih 
the  former  numbers  will  need'  anotheir^ 
edition.  Many  complete  volumes  will  Bn^l 
wanted,  and  they  will  be  had  regm^SSen^ 
OS  cost.  Many  are  also  enquiringr  wfintf^ 
complete  bound  volumes  of  the 
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will  cost,  and  whether  they  can  be  had. 
Many  family  libraries  will  require  them, 
«nd  do  already. 

Again  after  the  sweet  comes  the  bitter 
parting;    reluctant  adieus  are  said,  the 


warm  hand  shake  moves  the  soul,  and  itfi 
windows  are  dimmed  with  moisture^ 
Tremulous  lips  utter  the  deep  pcajciiW 
'<May  God  bless  you." 

San  Bbnito,  Gal.,  Aug.,  18SS. 
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FOB    CHBISTMAS    TIMS* 


BY  S.  V.  WALKSR. 


I. 

Three  wise  men,  sWned  m  mystic  eratera  lore, 
By  mutual  impulse  met  an  hour  before, 
As  strangers  met,  yet  with  a  common  hope, 
Where  springs  abomid  on  Zebleh*s  western  slope. 
On  dromedaries  mounted,  forward  press 
Toward  the  great  Arabian  wildemesa. 
Like  sloop  before  the  wind  each  willing  beast 
Files  off  with  swinging  stride  toward  the  east, 
As  reckless  of  the  whirling  sands  are  they, 
As  petrel  of  the  ocean's  roar  and  spray. 

The  track  of  eommeroe  o*m  Ibe  shifting  plauis 
From  age  to  age  one  beaten  path  retttss. 

The  shadows  lengthen  with  the  waning  day, 

Direet  before  they  glide  and  point  the  way. 

Behmd,  now  Zebleh  sinkiDg  on  the  aght, 

GydopeMi  rains  seems  of  red  and  whiles 

All  else,  ahead,  aroond,  on  either  haod 

A  level  ocean  bed— a  sea  of  sand. 

In  circling  line  the  sky  sad  desert  btond, 

Or  in  the  distant,  dim  perspecthre  bleod, 

As  sinks  the  sun  m  the  far  ha^  west, 

And  blling  slisdows  slhik  away  to  reiSi 

The  camels  by  intuitive  impulse  kneel 

And  make  wtth  moans  their  piteous  appeaL 

Adown  the  riders  slip  from  off  their  backs, 

in  sympaOwtir  haale  unloose  the  paelB, 

And  wash  their  fluxs  with  paraotal  care, 

And  place  snpply  of  the  accustomed  five. 

As  soddenly  as  if  by  magic  reared, 

AfMJ  silently  a  striped  tent  appeared. 

A  fBnrenl  prayer  to  heaven  was  then  addrowed^ 

And  tied  partaken  after  being  blessed. 

n. 

One,  Selfl  named,  with  shonlders  broadly  spivid, 
Beaided,  with  beatHng  brow  and  massive  head, 
Byes  aquiline,  and  nose-bridge  like  a  beak, 
How  seated  on  a  mat,  begins  to  speak: 
''From  Oroomeea*s  lake-laved  plain  I  come, 
Where  was  my  &ther^s  and  forefathers*  homa. 
As  warrior  chie(  no  honor  is  my  due ; 
An  idea,  oolj,  brings  me  into  view. 


If  ideas  in  the  scale  of  life  have  weigSit, 
Then  great  is  he  whose  ideas  are  greatb 
An  idea  all  my  purposes  has  wrought ; 
My  life  has  turned  upon  a  single  thought 
or  aH  the  effarts  of  tka^^nlnd,  the  chief 
Is  the  high  thinking  that  is  caUed  beliet 
A  century^  half,  by  day  and  night  have  I 
Watched  every  movement  of  the  eartb*or  riqr 
To  understand  the  mystery  that  iapeaib ; 
To  know  the  good  or  ill-ihat  destiny  postendst} 
And  of  my  joy  and  hopes  the  secret  op  wag 
Is  -what  is  takened  of  a  coming  king. 

Hfiven  as  a  Mode  Fve  mastered  astral  laaa, 

And  of  philosophy  no  Greek  has  studied 

Of  Israeli  history  my  sours  aflame>; 

Cm  mom  a  Jew  than  those  who  bearHli»i 

Why  all  thls^sack  and  search  the  light  to  fiodt 

Xhlsstseiieth-conBumiug  huuger  of  tha  mindf 

Shit  ralohiiig  of  the  soul  with,  strong  dflsire  t 

And  hi  my  qoiok'niag  pulse  a  leaping  flnl 

By  Bubtilo  sympathy  of  heart  and  mind 

1^  ftitore  weal  with  Iscaers  seems  nntirinodn 

And,  Uakod  with  Israeli  destioyi 

I  seem  the  tpeoisl  osre  of  deify. 

But  wheosa  thh  Mtlve  menial  ^npalb^ 

if  not  by  tie  of  oooiaDgtilnliy  t 

If  I*m  not  of  Ihs  hesfsadionorsd  IbSi     % 

And  Ihns  fanMsd  hi  the  grand  design.      ^ 

The  darkness  of  ttie  nations  to  dtapd         ^ 

And  glory  bring  to  chosen  Israeli 

When  counting  o*er  &e  tribes  I  eaU  the  nnns 

Of  Bphraim,  my  pulass  Hirill  and  flame. 

I  need  no  record  of  aacestral  traa^ 

My  promptings  tell  my  genealogy. 

My  life  force  lends  to  every  nerve  a  thrill 

When  turn  my  thoughts  to  Zion*B  holy  hiH 

And  I  shall  see  before  my  joomeyiogs  oeass 

The  wondrous  Oouosalor,  the  Prin^  of  Fesoa^ 

IIL 
Glendy,  a  OhaMean  of  the  ancient  Hue, 
With  ready  zorI  takes  op  the  theme  divhiee 
*^here  was  a  time,  as  vouched  by  legends  aM, 
Of  innoeenoe,  and  eailad  the  Age  ol  QoUl; 
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A>  time  of  Tigor^  when  the  plastic  earth 
Crave  beings  of 'supernal  beauty  birth. 
The  trees  untended,  ample  fruitage  bore, 
And  man,  as  pleased  him,  plucked  Iheir  mellow  store. 
And  flowing  down  from  Paradisic  Mount 
Were  healing  streams  from  youtfa-presarviDg  fount 
The  plumage  of  the  birds  that  arbored  there 
Seemed  bathed  and  brushed  in  some  diviner  ak. 
Woodland  and  stream,  and  hSl  and  dale  were  f§kt^ 
And  joy  and  peace  and  love  were  ereryvrhQi^^ 
A  happy  life,  prolonging  age  and  dime. 
And  not  in  keeping  with  this  later  time, — 
A  careless,  love-crowned  Kden-world,  where  sin 
And  moll  and  grime  bad  never  entered  in; 
And  man  looked  forth  upon  the  brif^t  array 
In  conscious  pride  that  nature  owned  his  sway. 
So  w^  affectioned  and  devout  was  he, 
He  seemed  a  kinsman  of  the  Deity ; 
And  denizens  from  distant  worlds  ef  space 
Game  and  held  coBverse  with  him  Amo  to  (koe. 
But  there's  in  man  a  ceaseless,  quendiless  fire 
That  whelms  all  present  good  in  wild  desire. 
Gaining  the  mountain  top,  he  fain  would  try 
From  toppKug  ladder-rounds  to  reach  the  sky. 
Within  him  stirs  a  frenzy  of  the  soul 
That'brooks  not  human,  nor  diyiee  oontroL 
Touched  thus  with  folly,  prone  to  go  astray, 
Careering  high  and  on  he  missed  his  way, 
And  countless  iUs  upoa  himself  he  brought; 
.   And  sits  amid  the  ruta  he  has  wrouf^kt 
A  Qod  in  ruins,  he  a  Godlike  sense  retains 
As  fragrance  rouad  the  broken  vase  remains. 
And  not  entire  the  Fuin  and  the  rack; 
From  our  advanced  position  looking  back 
We  see  along  the  linked,  succeeding  ages 
A  line  of  prophets,  heroes,  seers,  and  rages, 
Extending  down  to  him  we  call  our  Mastef^ 
Kot  least  though  last,  great  Zoroaster. 
His  lifetime  was  an  era  of  transition 
Between  our  own  and  ages  of  tradition. 
He  from  that  bordering,  legendary  age 
Transmitted  us  its  goodly  heritage 
Of  mystic  wisdom  which  the  stars  unfold 
And  seers  enwrapt  in  vision  saw  and  told 
Of  heaven's  foreordered  and  unfailing  plan 
To  bring  back  Eden  lost  to  erring  man. 
This  bow  of  promise  has  the  ages  spanned; 
The  time  of  restitution  is  at  hand. 
The  promise  is  of  a  great  legislator— 
A  governor,  a  priestly  mediator, 
A  Savior,  demigod,  divine  yet  human. 
And  called  the  Son  of  God.  yet  born  of  woman. 
*Tis  written  on  the  tablets  overhead 
That  woman's  seed  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

'^All  nature  is  a  unit,  and  the  spheres 
Are  rounded  by  the  law  Uiat  rounds  our  tears. 
The  flri  struck  from  flinti  is  b^a  ilie  Rame 
As  that  in  the  most  disttiiit  worldtf  HHitioe. 


A  single  power,  a  Universal  Soul 

Holds  all  things,  men  and  worlds  in  Arm  controL 

A  motion  on  the  earth — the  slightest  jar, 

la  known  and  felt  in  the  remotest  star. 

Our  thoughts  are  substance,  and  our  souls 

Part  of  the  power  that  all  the  heavens  controls. 

Our  inner  being  and  the  outer  world  so  blend 

That  nature's  movements  on  our  own  attend; 

Who  walks  abroad,  in  keeeping  with  his  pace 

Are  all  the  movements  of  the  worlds  of  spaoeu 

All  that  which  in  our  lives  seems  accident 

Is  but  the  working  of  divine  intent. 

In  future  grouping  of  the  orbs  we  trace 

All  the  vicissitudes  of  Adam's  race. 

The  sign  of  a  new  cycle  now  appears. 

And  earth  has  passed  six  thousand  evil  yeani; 

A  better  cycle  now  begins  for  earth; 

The  stars  betoken  an  illustrious  birth. 

The  ruling  planets  in  the  fishes'  sign 

Are  joined  and  with  the  moon  are  trine, 

And  Jacob's  House  and  Yirgo  mount  the  track 

Along  the  world-encircling  zodiac. 

The  sign  long  waited  for,  and  seen  afkr 

Illumes  the  vault.    Behold  Messiah's  star! 

The  heavenly  hosts  assert  his  rightful  sway; 

Him  shall  the  tribes  of  every  clime  obey; 

And  odors  sweet  and  regal  gifts  I  bring 

For  all  my  nation  to  confess  our  king." 

IV. 
Linsey,  the  third,  a  Babylonian  Greek, 
On  the  entrancing  theme  begins  to  speak: 
'*My  father,  me,  in  pride  and  love  parental. 
Proficient  made  in  matters  oriental. 
A  man  of  many  tongues,  a  traveler,  he 
A  scholarly  companion  made  of  me. 
Led  by  his  counsel,  I  have  sought  to  know 
All  that  tradition,  all  that  records  show. 
The  world  around  I've  searched,  the  sky  above, 
The  fiUse  to  topple  and  the  true  to  prove. 
I've  wisdom  gained  from  every  human  souroe, 
And  meditated  much  on  nature's  course. 
Unceasingly  as  drops  the  hour's  sa'-.d, 
As  constantly  as  moves  the  dial's  hand, 
My  thoughts  have  dwelt  upon  past  history 
And  sought  to  solve  the  future's  mystery. 
To  aid  my  search  I  join  the  way  you  go. 
And  feel  of  souls  in  sympathy  the  glow. 

I  too  have  found  anti<|uity  ablaze 
With  promises  relating  to  these  days. 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Greek,  Phoenician, 
Have  common  store  in  the  old-time  tradition 
Of  primal  blessedness  and  direful  fall, 
And  promise  made  the  mother  of  us  all. 
That  one  in  time  to  come,  of  human  birth, 
The  Golden  Age  shall  bring  again  on  earth; 
And  earth  and  men  and  all  by  sin  accursed 
Shall  be  restored  to  what  they  were  at  first 
This  promise  of  a  future  restoration 
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been  to  every  ape  iU  connolattoni 
The- vail  that  hides  the  past,  toseera  withdrawn 
They  eaoK  tiie  plory  of  the  af^e  a«(>ne; 
But  comforted  themflelTen'with  droHm  and  tIsioii 
Of  comiop  good,  and  aecond  Age  Elysian. 
This  double  thought  has  throii)2:h  the  years  extended 
A  racers  memory  with  its  great  hope  blended. 
This  &ith  and  hope  that  has  each  age  delighted. 
With  pen  and  chisel  oft  has  been  indited; 
And  artizan  with  patient  zeal  has  wrought 
In  fonns  and  lengths  the  symbol  of  this  thought 
In  temple  walls,  in  pillars  towering  high. 
And  traced  in  figures  on  the  vaulted  sky, 
The  primal  loss  and  hope  of  restoration 
Has  found  from  age  to  age  perpetuation. 
And  aculptured  on  the  Egyptian  hemisphent 
The  Viiigin^  conquering  hero  son  appeare; 
And  searching  through  the  as^8  forthest  back^ 
He  is  blazoned  on  the  Hindoo  Zodiac. 
Thus  aculptured  stone  and  shining  oonstellationi 
Attest  him  the  desire  of  all  the  nations.  * 

"WhUe  ancient  records  and  the  ruins  are  rife 

With  incidents  pertaining  to  his  life, 

The  Hindoo  scalptor,  as  if  bolder  grown. 

The  manner  of  his  death  has  wrought  in  stone, 

Explaining  why  the  Cross  has  been  the  sign 

Of  joy  supernal  and  of  life  divine — 

A  treasured  symbol  in  all  times  and  places, 

By  savage  tribes  and  cultivated  races; 

By  ancient  Fergus  on  their  foreheads  borne; 

By  Syrian  kings  of  line  most  ancient  worn; 

By  old  Egyptians  held  in  sacred  awe. 

In  holiest  holy  niched-- the  sacred  7bu, 

Thus  heralded  from  west  to  &rthest  east, 

As  king  and  hero,  prophet  and  high-priest,      ' 

Oki  prophets,  sybils,  seers  alike  proclaim 

His  nature,  office- work,  and  even  his  name.     * ' 

The  Roman  bard  the  prophecies  rehearses 

Of  him  as  found  in  ancient  sybiline  verses; 

And  iar-famed,  old-time  Greek  philosophers. 

Were  his  professed  prospective  worshipers; 

And  Grecian  bard,  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale: 

'^Hail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  haiir 

**The  straightened  circumstances  of  the  Jews 
ICarks  this  a  time  for  them  new  life  to  choose. 
The  Augean  foulness  filling  every  land 
Bespeaks  a  cleansing  Hercules  at  hand. 
The  towering  hight  of  ruthless  Roman  power 
ICarks  for  the  human  race  the  darkest  hour. 
While  Gssm*  loads  the  body  down  in  chains, 
One  only  hope  humanity  retains. 
The  universal  death  of  liberty 
'Marin  heaven's  time  to  set  the  spirit  free.      ,  ] 

^Tbe  fruitage  of  the  ages  is  not  lost, 
And  every  good  is  worth  the  ills  it  cost; 
And  seeming  ills,  in  greatest  blessings  end, 


And  natures  forces  ever  upward  tend.  - 
By  methods  harsh  and  from  material  crude. 
Is  wrought  perfection  and  beatitudei» 
Tlie  darkest  night  the  gladdj^t  morning  brinn 
The  phoetiix  from  her  ashes  ever  springs. 
The  course  of  time  is  an  ascending  track, 
The  dial  on  the  heavens  goes  not  back; 
*Mid  wondrous  tokens  of  benignant  power. 
The  clock  of  time  now  strikes  a  cyclic  honr.* 


'^his  converse  better  is  than  sleep,  though  late,** 
Said  Selfi,  ''^Tis  a  time  to  meditate. 
While  heaven's  bannered  glories  round  us  sweep, 
We  with  the  heavenly  hosts  will  vigils  keep. 

*The  unbroken  stretches  of  this  desert  place 

Give  us  a  gnage  to  measure  upper  space. 

The  depths  where  ciroling  wdrldcf  move  in  aooord 

Our  measures  of  infinity  afford; 

The  orbits  vast,  with  fixed  and  certahi  trend 

Bespeak  duration  that  shall  never  end; 

The  thoughts,  eternity,  infinity, 

Are  our  conceptions  of  divinity. 

From  earthly  solitudes  goes  forth  the  soul 

To  scan  the  solitudes  where  cycles  roll; 

To  mount  the  watch-towers  on  the  rounds 

Ofcirelmg  orbs  and  ages  without  bounds 

To  find  a  theme  as  vast  as  its  desires. 

Or  flame  as  quenchless  as  its  living  fires; 

Eager  its  fate,  its  source,  its  scope  to  learOi 

Yet  not  for  self  alone  its  high  concern,-^ 

The  millions  dead,  the  millions  yet  to  be, 

To  know  their  predetermined  destiny. 

By  love  of  man  for  man  the  proof  is  given 

That  love  supernal  is  the  law  of  heaven. 

Thus  borne  to  realms  afar  on  fancy's  wings, 

We  find  the  answer  of  our  questionings. 

The  ear  that  hears  young  ravens  when  they  017 

Will  answer  back  the  fitintest  human  sigh. 

Love  infinite  has  covenanted  the  birth. 

Of  a  divine  Redeemer  on  the  earth. 

^My  brethren,  you  are  right;  this  hope  we  trace 
Adown  the  years  descending  with  the  race; 
But  in  connection  with  this  joyous  birth 
A  grievous  death  alike  is  shadowed  forth. 
Even  Abel's  better  offering  signifies 
A  better  still  which  it  but  typifies.  ^    • 

The  brazen  serpent  Moses  lifted  up 
Is  symbol  of  the  world-reviving  hope. 
Discerned  of  old  by  Israel's  kingly  bard, 
A  man  of  sorrows  was,  with  visage  marred, 
Rejected,  unesteemed,  aggrieved,  despised, 
Afflicted,  smitten,  wounded  and  chastised,— 
The  Master  of  Magicians  read  the  date 
In  heavenly  counsels  predeterminate. 
Thus  is  disclosed  t^e  symboled  mystery  -. 
Guarded  in  holy  of  holy's  secrecy. 
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The  woanded  hands  the  md  of  Iddo  mw, 
Bxplain  the  meaniiig^  of  the  mystio  Tim. 

**Biit  torn  we  tnm  this  awful  hnmolatioD;       V 
The  time  befifei  aodaim  aod  ezultatioa. 
The  bending  heaTena  with  loving  ardor  glow; 
Bach  starry  fiioe  is  yearning  o*er  the  foene  below; 
Xnd  waves  of  heavenly  glory  bursting  forth, 
Bathe  in- a  mellow  haze  the  waiting  earth. 
All  nature  celebrates  the  natal  hour; 


The  seene  and  theme  the  senses  overpower. 

It  is  enough,  0  Qodl  the  heart  can  hold  no  moret 

Bow  down  my  soul^  the  Infinite  adore! 

A  child  is  bom,  to  us  a  Son' is  given 

Whom  shall  obey  the  hosts  of  earth  and  heaveo 

**The  light  that  o^er  the  eastern  border  arl^ws 
And  on  our  way  its  mellow  radiance  throws, 
Is  IsraePs  ancient  cloud  of  pillared  fi'v; 
'Twill  guide  our  steps  to  him  our  souls  desire*'^ 
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^  fJftkfTER  X. 

^^"     THE  BOOK  OF  MOST  AH. 

VPh^  'People  of  Modah  and  Those  of  Zanhemla  Beoome  one 
People.— Death  of  M oeUh  and  Beign  of  Beajainin.— Zeniff 
Returns  to  the  Lend  of  Nephl— Benjamin  Bxecates  Jus- 
tice and  Teaehes  Righteoosnees  to  His  Poople.^HiB  Son 
Mofliah  Snooeedehim  as  King.~-Ainmon  Goes  South  and 
Finds  the  Desoendants  of  Zeniff.— They  had  Likewise 
Disoorered  the  Land  of  Desolation.— The  Plates  of  Qold. 

IN  the  last  chapter  was  giyen  an  accoant 
of  the  discovery  of  the  people  of  Zara- 
hemla  by  Mosiah  and  his  company  of  Ne- 
phites,  and  of  the  finding  of  the  tablet  up- 
on which  was  engraved  a  brief  history  of 
the  Jaredite  colony  and  their  destruction 
in  the  land  northward  not  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  people  of  Zarahemla  into 
the  region  of  country  south  of  the  Jared- 
ite possessions. 

After  becoming  acquainted  with  each 
other  the  people  of  Mosiah  and  those  of 
Zarahemla  united  as  one  people  and  chose 
Mosiah  to  be  their  king.  Amaleki  made 
a  record  of  these  events  in  his  time,  among 
other  things  mentioning  also  that  Mosiah 
died  and  that  his  son  Benjamin  succeeded 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  people.  Amaleki 
wrote  of  the  trouble  that  the  Nephites  had 
with  the  Lamanites  of  his  day,  but  he 
said  that  the  Nephites  continued  to  be 
successful  in  their  resistance  to  the  La- 
manite  encroachments,  driving  them  away 
each  time  that  they  appeared. 

When  he  became  old  Amaleki  delivered 
the  plates  and  records  to  King  Benjamin, 
for  he  knew  him  to  be  a  righteous  man  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  a  just  man,  one  who 
revered  sacred  things,  and  therefore  he 
would  see  that  they  were  kept  safely. 
Before  his  death  Amalekt  instructed  the 
Nephites  in  the  law  of  God.     He  said  that 


all  that  was  good  came  from  tho  Lord, 
while  all  that  was  evil  originated  with 
Satan.  He  taught  them  further  about  the 
great  Messiah,  and  of  his  coming  and  work 
of  redemption  for  the  race,  saying  that 
men  ought  both  to  come  unto  him  and  to 
believe  in  the  gifts  of  the  gospel  that  were 
by  him.  ♦ 

About  this  time  Zeniff  and  a  number  of 
others  returned  from  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla into  the  land  southward.  There 
they  settled  near  the  Lamanites.  Of  them 
more  will  be  written  hereafter. 

In  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  -as  they  con- 
tinued to  call  it,  was  there  peace  through- 
out the  days  of  Benjamin.  As  before 
stated  he  was  a  good  man,  and  he  taught 
his  sons  Mosiah,  Heloram  and  Helaman 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  cause  them  to> 
be  men  of  wisdom  and  understanding  also, 
if  they  paid  heed  to  his  teaching  and  ex- 
ample. In  this  way  they  became  learned 
in  the  prophecies  and  history  of  the  He- 
brew nation,  and  in  the  various  records  of 
their  ancestors  upon  this  land.  He  also 
instructed  them  as  to  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  concerning  the  love,  the  mercy,  and 
the  justice  of  God.  Indeed  Benjamin  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  gives  a  history  of,  be- 
cause he  was  noted  for  his  personal  holi- 
ness of  life,  and  also  for  his  righteon& 
precepts  unto  all  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled.  Furthermore,  he  was  assisted  by 
good  men  in  his  efforts  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple in  the  things  of  God's  law.  These  la- 
bored with  all  their  might  to  induce  the 
people  to  live  virtuously  and  honestly,  and 
to  be  wise  and  pure  in  speech  and  conduct* 
Thus,  through  the  work  of  Benjamin  and 
his  ministers,  was  there  peace  and  con- 
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t«ntineiit  in  the  land,  as  well  as  prosperity 
and  abundance,  during  his  days. 

As  Benjamin  became  old  he  gathered 
the  people  and  proclaimed  to  them  that 
his  son  Mosiah  should  be  their  King  in 
his  place.  He  reminded  the  assembled 
people  that  he  had  taught  them  the  com- 
mandments; that  he  had  not  permitted 
any  of  them  to  kill  or  to  steal,  to  rob  or 
to  commit  adultery;  nor  had  he  allowed 
them  to  be  enslaved  or  imprisoned. 
Neither  had  he  taxed  them  for  his  own 
support,  or  taken  their  gold  or  goods  to 
enrich  himself.  Instead  of  this,  he  had  not 
only  worked  with  his  own  hands  to  supply 
his  wants,  but  had  also  labored  greatly  to 
increase  their  prosperity.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  wished  to  teach  them  the  les- 
son that  when  they  were  in  the  service  of 
each  other,  or  doing  each  other  good,  they 
were  really  in  the  service  of  God.  And  if 
they  thanked  their  king  so  much  for  what 
he  had  tried  to  do  for  them,  how  much 
more,  he  said,  ought  they  to  be  thankful 
to  the  great  Creator  for  the  immeasurable 
good  that  he  had  accomplished  in  their 
behalf,  as  their  father  and  friend.  Then 
he  announced  that  he  was  too  feeble  to  be* 
their  kinsj  any  longer,  and  that  God  had 
commanded  him  to  appoint  Mosiah  in  his 
stea'I.  So  he  gave  to  Mosiah  the  charcre 
of  the  nation,  and  also  committed  into  his 
hands  the  engravings  of  the  Nephites,  the 
records  of  the  propliets,  and  the  compass 
(or  director),  and  the  sword  of  Laban.  He 
exhorted  the  people  to  keep  the  law  of 
Grod  that  was  already  written,  and  also 
the  commandments  that  should  thereafter 
be  given  them  through  Mosiah  as  their 
prophet  and  king,  such  as  circumstances 
would  make  necessary  to  be  received  for 
their  instruction  and  guidance.  He  warn- 
ed them  as^ainst  divisions  and  contentions 
amongst  themselves,  and  directed  both 
old  and  young  to  keep  themselves  free 
from  sin'  and  transgression.  They  were 
to  do  this  by  observing  the  command- 
ments and  by  taking  for  an  example  those 
happy  ones  who  had  kept  them,  and  who 
had  the  Spirit  of  God  as  their  guide  and 
their  Comforter.  For  such  were  blessed 
in  all  things,  he  said,  and  if  they  indeed 
made  themselves  faithful  in  all  things, 
they  should  obtain  eternal  happiness  and 
dwell  in  never  ending  bliss. 

Benjamin  also  taught  them  that  the 
Son  of  God  would  come  to  earth  and 
would  dwell  for  a  season  in  a  mortal  body, 


ministering  the  gospel  unto  men,  healings 
the  sick,  causing  the  lame  to  walk,  the 
blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear;  that 
he  would  suffer  temptation,  weariness^ 
hunger,  anc^thirst,  the  same  as  other  men; 
that  the  Jew  would  scourge  and  crucify 
him,  but  that  on  the  third  day  he  would 
rise  again,  to  judge  the  world  in  due  time;, 
that  by  his  blood  he  would  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  so  that  all  those  who- 
should  believe  in  him  and  come  with  re- 
pentant hearts,  should  receive  a  remission 
of  their  sins.  Concerning  little  children  he- 
said  that  they  had  no  need  of  repentance,, 
because  Christ's  blood  atoned  for  the  sin 
of  Adam,  and  for  all  sins  except  those 
that  were  done  against  light  and  intelli- 
gence, or  those  that  were  knowingly  and 
willfully  committed. 

He  declared  that  there  was  no  other, 
name  whereby  man  could  be  saved  but 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
there  would  be  none  other  name  given  for 
that  purpose,  either  in  time  or  in  eternity. 
The  infant  should  not  perish,  but  men 
would  drink  damnation  to  their  own  souls 
except  they  would  humble  themselves  and 
become  as  little  children  in  their  faith^ 
and  in  love  and  humility.  For,  from  the 
fall  of  Adam,  men  had  by  nature  been 
enemies  to  God,  and  to  his  way  of  right- . 
eonsness ;  but  whenever  they  will  put 
off  the  natural  or  perverse  man  and  be- 
come as  a  child  in  meekness,  in  patience, 
and  in  loving  submission  to  the  father^ 
they  will  indeed  be  his  children.  To 
him  they  must  be  obedient,  and  alsa 
have  fai^h  that  he  will  do  all  things 
well,  as  their  loving  parent  and  Creator. 
But  those  who  do  not  submit  to  his  wise 
rule  will  not  be  justified,  and  none  of 
them  will  be  found  blameless  before 
God  at  the  last  day  except  little  children. 
He  taught  them  that  all  men  will  be 
judged  and  rewarded  according  to  their 
works,  in  the  degree  that  they  were  good 
or  bad,  and  the  wicked  and  perverse  will 
shrink  from  the  presence  of  God  in  that 
day. 

While  Benjamin  thus  preached  to  them 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  touched,, 
even  they  were  moved  upon  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  so  much  that  they  humbled  them- 
selves greatly  and  cried  out  for  a  remis- 
sion of  their  sins,  saying  that  they  believ- 
ed in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  Then 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them 
aud  they  had  great  joy.      When  Bemja* 
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min  saw  this  he  taught  them  that  after 
believing  in  Christ  they  should  depart 
from  their  sins  and  remain  steadfast  in 
Ithe  faith  of  Christ  from  thenceforth,  cal- 
ing  upon  the  Lord  daily,  and  being  hum- 
ble of  heart  and  soul.  By  doing  this  they 
-could  always  retain  a  remission  of  their 
«ins,  and  they  would  also  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  continually.  He  said 
that  while  in  that  state  of  mind  they 
would  not  have  any  desire  to  injure  each 
other  or  to  do  any  wrong,  for  they  would 
love  justice  and  peace,  and  would  render 
to  everybody  that  which  was  their  due. 
Neither  would  they  then  permit  their 
•children  to  fight  or  to  serve  Satan  the 
father  of  sin,  or  to  go  uncared  for,  or 
to  be  in  trouble.  Rather  would  they 
teach  them  to  love  each  other,  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  that  their  deeds  should  be 
righteous. 

Furthermore  they  would  also  give  of 
their  substance  to  those  who  needed  aid, 
so  that  none  of  the  poor  would  put  up 
their  petitions  to  them  in  vam,  if  they  in- 
deed lived  after  the  manner  that  he  had 
taught  them.  Even  if  one  suffered  by 
reason  of  his  own  follies  and  transgres- 
sions they  ought  not  permit  him  to  want, 
•or  to  perish  because  of  his  past  sins.  He 
said  that  if  any  did  so  they  had  need  to 
repent  of  their  sin  in  so  doing.  For,  in 
their  dependence  upon  God  for  every 
good  they  have,  all  men  are  as  beggars, 
the  houses  and  lands,  the  goods  and  money 
that  they  enjoy  having  all  come  into  being 
through  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
the  common  father  of  all  men^  What- 
ever they  had  really  belonged  to  him,  and 
their  lives  also,  therefore  those  who  were 
rich  should  assist  the  needy,  and  so  should 
those  too  who  had  sufficient  for  themselves 
and  some  to  spare  beyond  their  needs, 
■everyone  doing  according  to  what  he  had. 
But  all  this  ougl)t  to  be  done  in  wisdom, 
and  with  judgment,  because  it  was  not  re- 
quired that  any  man  should  go  farther  or 
do  more  in  any  way  than  he  had  strength 
•or  power  to  do. 

Whoever  borrowed  anything  of  his 
neighbor  should  return  the  same  to  him, 
for  to  keep  it  would  be  wrong,  and  by 
flo  doing  he  might  cause  the  neighbor 
to  commit  sin  too.  Furthermore,  they 
must  watch  themselves  and  take  heed  to 
their  thoughts  and  words  and  ways;  for 
there  are  many  ways  to  do  wrong,  and  if 
Ood's  people  were  not  always  upon  the 


watch  they  might  q[tilokIy  and  easily  ^o 
astray. 

After  hearing  these  teachings  of  Kin^ 
Benjamin  the  people  accepted  them  witli 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  they  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  thenceforth,  and  to  do  his 
will. 

From  that  time  Mosiah  began  to  reign  in 
his  father's  place,  beginning  with  tfie  four 
hundred  and  seventy-sixth  year  from  the 
time  Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  And  Mosiah 
walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  as  his  fath- 
er had  done,  keeping  the  commandments 
and  executing  justice  among  the  people. 
Thus  they  continued  to  have  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  as 
the  Lord  had  said  should  be  the  case. 

But,  in  time,  Mosiah  and  his  people  de- 
sired to  obtain  knowledge  concerning  the 
fate  of  Zeniff  and  his  colony  who  went 
south  towards  the  Lamanites,  in  the  days 
of  Amaleki  and  King  Benjamin.  There- 
fore a  company,  with  one  named  Ammon 
as  their  leader,  went  out  and  sought  for 
the  descendants  of  that  colony.  After 
traveling  many  days  they  came  to  the  bor- 
Mers  of  an  inhabited  land,  and  Ammon 
and  three  others  went  in  and  were  brought 
before  the  ruler  of  the  people.  This  king 
was  Limhi,  the  grandson  of  Zeniff.  Am- 
mon made  known  who  he  was,  and  Limhi 
and  his  people  were  glad  to  hear  about 
their  brethren  in  Zarahemla.  Then  they 
brought  into  the  city  those  who  came  with 
Ammon  and  entertained  them.  Ammon 
found  that  Limhi  and  his  people  were  un- 
der bondage  to  the  Lamanites,  Zeniff  hav- 
ing so  much  desired  to  dwell  in  that  land 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Lamanites  by  which  the  latter  taxed  them, 
and  now  the  system  had  become  very  op- 
pressive and  burdensome. 

Then  Limhi  gathered  his  people  and 
spoke  to  them  about  their  present  condi- 
tion, and  of  how  much  they  had  suffered, 
a  great  deal  of  which,  he  said,  had  come 
upon  them  because  of  their  transgressions 
and  by  reason  of  their  departure  from  good 
ways.  They  had  even  slain  one  of  God's 
prophets  who  came  declaring  the  word  of 
the  Lord  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
At  the  request  of  Limhi  Ammon  related 
the  history  of  his  people  from  the  time  of 
Zen  iff 's  departure,  and  also  he  rehearsed 
the  precepts  of  King  Benjamin  concerning 
the  necessity  of  righteousness  and  godli- 
ness being  had  among  them.  
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After  the  people  bad  dispersed  to  their 
homes  Limhi  told  Ammon  that  some  time 
previous  to  Ammon's  arrival  a  company 
of  men  had  gone  out  from  them  to  seek 
their  brethren  in  Zarahemla,  and,  not 
iuiowing  the  way  that  their  fathers  bad 
come,  they  had  failed  to  find  it,  but  had 
passed  by  and  gone  farther  north  till  they 
came  to  the  land  that  the  people  of  Zara- 
hemla  had  first  found,  a  land  that  had  evi- 
dently been  inhabited  by  a  great  people, 
by  a  mighty  and  warlike  race,  for  the  dry 
bones  of  men  and  beasts  thickly  strew- 
ed the  ground,  and  the  ruins  of  their 
cities  and  villages  covered  a  wide  area 
of  country,  so  far  as  they  explored 
the  end  not  being  found.  These  men  re- 
turned by  the  way  that  they  went,  bring- 
ing with  them,  as  evidences  of  their  discov- 
ery, several  brass  and  copper  breastrplates 
and  the  hilts  of  swords,  the  blades  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  rust.  Also 
they  found  and  brought  with  them  twenty- 
four  gold  plates  that  were  covered  with 
engravings,  a  translation  of  which  Limhi 
desired  to  have  made  in  order  that  they 
might  know  the  history  of  the  people  who 
had  perished,  and  the  cause  of  their  des- 
truction^ Ammon  said  that  he  could  not 
interpret  them,  but  that  King  Mosi^  had 
the  gift  from  God  of  translating  unknown 
languages;  for  he  was  not  only  a  prophet 
but  was  also  a  seer,  and  unto  him  was 
shown  things  past  and  things  to  come. 
He  had  this  knowledge  by  the  Urim  and 
Thummiio,  through  which  the  Lord  re- 
vealed such  instrfiction  as  would  guide 
Mosiah  and  his  people  in  wisdom^s  ways. 
When  he  heard  this  Limhi  rejoiced,  not 
only  because  of  the  record  that  they  were 
now  likely  to  read,  but  also  because  God 
was  thus  present  with  his  people,  giving 
them  knowledge  and  understanding  in  like 
manner  as  he  had  given  instruction  to 
their  fathers.  So  Limhi  praised  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  [x] 


(2)  In  writing  concerning  Peru,  the  land  of 
the  Hephitep  and  the  lAimnites,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  ancient  Peru  contained  with- 
in its  limits  all  that  region  whk^  is  now  includ- 
ed in  several  other  kingdoms.  Baldwin  men- 
tions on  page  237  of  his  book  that  the  Peru  of 
the  Incas  took  in  the  territory  now  known  as 
''Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  as  far  down  as 
the  thtr^-eeventh  degx^  of  Bouth  latitude." 
He  writes  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ple "are  found  to  some  extent  in  all  these  coun- 
bies,  although  most  abundantly  in  Peru,"  that 


IS  in  the  portion  of  that  vast  territory  which  is 
now  known  as  Peru. 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  also  consider  the 
fiict  that  antiquarians  and  historians  have  writ4 
ten  that,  for  some  cause,  the  original  people  be-| 
came  divided  into  various  tribes  or  nations.  Oni 
page  S5  of  "Ancient  America"  Baldwin  says  that: 
if  tlie  different  peoples  who  were  found  in  Northi 
and  South  America  by  the  Europeans  all  be-« 
longed  originally  to  the  same  race  then  time^ 
development  and  "dtfft^erU  condUioM  cf  Hfe  had  di- 
vided this  race  into  at  least  two  extremely  unUke 
branches,^  One  has  only  to  read  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  discover  that  this  idea  of  the  learn- 
ed is  according  to  the  record  written  by  those 
who  gave  a  history  of  the  two  people  who  were 
inde^  so  very  unlike,  and  that  the  book  also 
tells  of  the  divisions  tliat  occurred  which  caused^ 
various  nations  or  governments  to  be  oiiganized' 
from  the  originals.  We  will  see  this  as  we  pro- 
gress in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  as 
we  study  the  writings  and  make  extracts  from 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  students  of 
antiquarian  lore.  The  following  is  gathered 
from  Baldwin: 

**That  the  civilization  found  in  the  country 
was  much  older  than  the  Incas  can  be  seen  in 
what  we  know  of  their  history.  Their  empire 
had  grown  to  be  what  Pizarro'  found  it  by  sub- 
jngatintr  and  absorbing  a  considerable  number 
of  small  stat^^,  which  had  existed  as  civilized 
states  before  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  con- 
quest of  Quito,  which  was  not  inferior  to  the 
Vallev  of  Cuzco  in  civilization,  had  just  been 
completed  when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  The 
Chimus,  subjuffated  a  few  years  earlier,  are  de- 
scribed as  even  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  any  other  Peruvian  community.  The 
small  states  thus  absorbed  by  Peru  were  much 
alike  in  manners,  customs,  manufactures,  meth- 
ods of  building,  and  general  culture.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  their  civilization  had  a  common  origin^ 
and  that  to  find  its  origin  we  must  go  back  into 
the  past  fer  beyond  Inca-Rocco,  the  first  of  his 
line,  who  began  the  work  of  uniting  them  under 
one  government. 

"Moreover,  there  were  civilized  communities 
in  that  part  of  the  contiment  which  the  Incas 
had  not  subjugated,  such  as  the  Muyscas  on  the 
table-land  of  Bojrota,  north  of  Quito,  who  had  a 
remarkable  civil  and  religions  organization,  a 
temple  of  the  sun  built  with  stone  columns,  a 
regular  system  of  computing  time,  a  peculiar 
calendar,  and  who  used  small  circular  gold  plates 
as  coin.  They  have  been  described  by  Hum- 
boldt. 

"The  condition  of  the  people  composing  the 
Peruvian  empire  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
bore  witness  to  an  ancient  history  something 
like  that  reported  by  Montesinoa.  There  are 
indications  that  the  country  had  undergone  im- 
portant revolutionarv  changes  before  this  empire 
was  established.  The  Peruvians  at  that  time 
were  not  all  one  people.  The  political  union 
was  complete,  but  there  were  differences  of 
speech,  and.  to  some  extent,  of  physical  charac- 
teristics. Three  numerous  and  important 
branches  of  the  population  were  known  as 
Aymaras,  Chinchas  and  Hiiancas.  Thev  used 
different  tongues,  although  the  Quichua  dialect, 
spoken  by  the  Incas,  and  doubtless  a  dialect  of 
the  Aymaras,  to  whom  the  Incas  belonged,  was 
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UNDER  THE  LAMP  LIGHT. 


the  official  language  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
There  wa8  a  separated  and  fragmentary  condi- 
tion of  the  communities  with  rei»pect  to  their 
unlike  characteris- ic9,  which  implied  something 
different  from  a  quiet  and  uniform  political  his- 
tory. These  differences  and  pecuharities  sug- 
gest that  there  was  a  period  wnen  Peru,  after  an 
irnportafd  career  cf  civilimtion  and  empire  was  sub- 
iected  to  great  political  changes  brought  about 
Dy  invasion  and  revolution,  by  which  the  na- 
tion was  for  a  long  time  bmken  vp  into  mpairoie 
Mates, 

''Here,  as  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
there  was  in  the  traditions  frequent  mention  of 
strangers  OT  foreigners  who  came  b^  sea  to  the 
Pacific  coSbt  and  held  intercourse  with  the  peo- 

§1e;  but  this  was  in  the  time  of  the  old  king- 
oiii." — Ancient  America,  pages  270-272. 
James  Orion,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  His^ 
tory  in  Vaesar  College,  in  his  work  **The  Andes 
an<l  the  Amazon,"  says: 
"When  and  by  whom  the  Andes  were  first 


peopled  is  a  period  of  darkness  that  lies  beyond 
the  domain  of  historj'.  But  geology  and  arch- 
fleologv  are  combining  to  prove  that  Sorata  and 
Chimborazo  have  looked  down  upon  a  civiliza- 
tion far  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Incas.  .  .  . 
On  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  extensive 
ruins  which  antedate  the  advent  of  Manco 
CapaCy  and  may  be  as  venerable  as  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Geneva.  Wilson  has  traced  six 
terraces  in  going  up  from  the  sea,  through  the 
province  of  Esmaralda  toward  Quito,  an<l  under- 
neath the  living  foreets  which  are  older  than  the 
Spanish  iuv<<si6n,  many  gold,  c  pper,  and  stone 
vestiges  of  a  lost  population  were  found." — ^Page 
109. 

The  period  of  Manco  Capac,  as  Professor  Or- 
ton  ca  Is  it,  is  traditional,  but  the  ruler  who  is 
represented  by  that  name  in  the  annals  of  Peru, 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  With  the  next  chapter 
will  be  given  more  testimony  in  relation  to 
the  history  and  tradition  of  ancient  Peru. 


4  UNDER :  THE :  li/IMP :  lilQKI".*- 

**Badi  day,  each  week,  each  moafh,  eaoh  Tear  a  new  flhanoe  Is  giTea 
you  by  God.      A  new  chance,  a  nev  leaf,  a  new  life,  tliis  la  the 
' "'  golden,  an«peakal>]e  gift  whi<^  eMsh  tkOm  day  dlen  to  you.*' 


>i.»*»»^^»<»0<»»^»»^«»«*<— O^^^fc.W^W'I^KM*^ 


VILLAGB    IMPBOVEMBXT    SO0ISTIE8. 

In  an  article  on  the  above  subject  in  SorQmtr 
for  September,  Dr.  Holland  Says: 

'*There  are  just  about  four  months  in  the  year 
in  which  an  ordinary  country  village  is  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  dwell  in,  viz,:   from  May  to  Sep- 
tember.    The  muddy  streets  and  sidewalks  of 
autumn  and  spring,  and  the  icy    and  snowy 
ways  of  winter,  render   it  uncomfortable   for 
walking  and  driving.    The  foliage  and  herbage 
of  summer  cover  up  the  u^y  spots,  and  the 
greenery  of  the  growing  months  transforms  the 
homeliest  details  into  the  pleasant  and  picture- 
esque.    The  moment  the  greenery  disappears, 
dilapidated  fences,  broken-down  sheds,  onkept 
commons,  neglected  trees,  and  the  tolerated  ugli- 
nesses of  the  village  assert  themselves.     The 
village  is  beautiful  no  longer.    There  are  thou- 
sands of  villages  scattered  ov^er  the  country  in 
which  there  never  has  been  a  public-spirited  at- 
tempt made  to  reduce  their  disorder  to  order, 
their  ugliness  to  beauty,  their  disoomfortfi  to 
comforL    Every  man  takes  care,  or  does  not  take 
care,  of  his  own.    There  is  no  organic  or  sympa- 
thetic unity,  and  the  villages,  instead  of  being 
beautiftil  wholes,  are  inharmonious  aggregations. 
Some  paint  and  some  do  not  paint.    Some  keep 
their  grounds  well,  and  others  do  not  keep  their 
grounds  at  all.     Unsightly  wrecks  of  vehicles, 


offensive  piles  of  rubbish,  are  exposed  here  and 
there,  and  every  man  apparently  feels  at  liberty 
to  make  his  belongings  as  unpleaaant  to  his . 
neighbor  as  it  pleases  him.  No  pablic  senti- 
ment of  order  is  developed;  no  local  pride  Ib 
fostered ;  there  is  apparently  no  desiie  for  beau- 
ty fostered ;  there  is  apparently  no  desire  for . 
beauty  or  convenience  that  goes  abe  step  be- 
yond one's  home  in  any  ciMe. 

''It  is  therefore,  with  great  gratification  that 
we  notice  here  and  there  the  organization  of 
Village  Improvement  Societies,  and  the  beaati- 
fhl  work  which  they  are  acooioplishing.  Where 
ever  they  have  been  in  existence  long  enough 
to  accomplish  anything,  shade  trees  ore  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  highways ;  old,  neglected  com- 
mons are  fenced  In,  graded  and  planted ;  side- 
walks  are  laid  in  all  the  streets,  and  a  public 
interest  in  order  and  beauty  is  developed,  which 
makes  every  man  more  careful  of  his  own.  Two 
villages,  of  which  we  happen  to  know,  have 
been  quite  transformed  within  two  or  three 
years  by  the  c^perations  of  these  oiiB;anizations; 
and  their  beneficent  and  beautiful  work,  already 
done,  will  insure  to  their  localities  a  certain 
amount  of  beauty  and  convenience  for  the  next 
hundred  yeani.  They  have  not  been  met  by 
the  public  apathy  that  they  anticipated*  and 
they  have  been  enabled  by  subscriptions,  fairs 
and  fi^stiVals,  to  raise  sufficient  monev  for  the 
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work  they  haveinptitut<>d,  while  indivJcUial  citi- 
acn?  Imve  co-openited  with  litem  in  their 
scliemes. 

"There  is  no  good  reafon  why  every  consider- 
able villt^  of  the  country  should  not  be  made 
<»nvenient,  heiilthful,  an  i  beautiful,  by  the  op- 
erations of  such  societies  aa  these.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  public  ft*eling  of  pride  should 
not  be  engendereil  by  them  and  an  earnest  pur- 
pose developed  by  tbem,  each  village  becoming 
more  attractive  than  its  neighbor.  Selfish  inter- 
est ifi  all  on  the  side  of  the  societies ;  for  improve- 
ment in  value.  Emulation  between  neighbors 
and  between  villages  is  excited,  and  niggardly 
property-holders  are  shamed  into  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  the  popular  desire  for  harmony.  This 
is  not  a  theory,  it  is  experience ;  for,  whenever 
they  have  been  tried,  these  societies  have  done 


the  work  and  exercised  the  influence  we  have 
stated. 

"Again,  these  societies  are  ageircies  of  culture. 
Developing  a  public  spirit  and  a  feeling  of  local 
pride,  they  can  not  &il  to  bear  fruit  in  other 
and  Kigher  directions.  Public  and  domestic  ar- 
chitecture will  be  the  first  to  £Bel  the  effect  of 
the  new  sentiment.  Men  will  build  pretty 
houses,  in  tone  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
New  ambition  will  be  developed  with  relation 
to  public  buildings  and  their  surroundings.  The 
new  town  hall  will  be  better  than  the  old.  The 
new  church  will  be  an  ornament  and  a  glory, 
which  the  old  one  was  not.  ^Lyceum,  Reading 
clubs,  and  libraries,  are  just  as  natural  an  out» 
growth  of  a  public  culture  nourished  by  them^ 
as  they  are,  themselves,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
public  neoessity." 


VISION    OF   LAMONI. 


BY  A.  W.  MOFFET. 


BY  request  of  brother  W.,  I  write  a 
dream  or  vision  I  once  had,  for  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake. 
Some  little  time  prior  to  the  reorganizing 
of  the  church,  my  mind  had  been  running 
on  church  matters,  and  wondering  what 
the  result  of  all  the  factions  of  the  church 
would  be.     I  saw  in  the  night  myself  and 
three  other  men  on  a  high  rolling  prairie. 
We  bad  a  team  with  us.     One  of  us  had 
a  Bpade,  and  with  it  we  were  spading  in 
the  ground.     It  seemed  that  a  question 
was  asked  by  some  one  (not  of  our  num- 
ber, for  there  was  no  one  present  but  the 
four  of  us):  "What  are  you  doing?"   The 
answer  was:    "We  are  preparing  to  lay 
the  foundation    for  the   redemption   of 
Zion."    I  looked  up  from  our  work,  and 
looked  to  the  north-east  and  saw  two  cov- 
ered w^^DS  coming   towards  us.     In  a 
short  time  I  saw  others  coming  from  all 
directions,  until  the  prairie  was  covered 
with  emigrants. 
I  often  thoaght  of  the  dream  or  vision, 


which  ever  it  was,  and  wondered  what  it 
meant,  until  it  passed  from  my  mind. 

I  thought  no  more  about  it  until  some 
time  after  the  Committee  on  Location 
came  here,  and  I  took  my  team  and  a 
spade,  and  drove  them  over  on  the  prairie 
in  Payette  township.  In  the  committee 
were  just  the  number  that  I  saw  in  my 
dream  or  vision.  We  took  the  spade  to 
try  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil; 
with  what  results  has  already  been  devel- 
oped. 

I  think  brethren  Ackerly  and  Ross  were 
the  two  first  families  in  covered  wagons 
that  came  on  to  the  prairie,  and  they  came 
from  the  north-east. 

I  often  thought  of  the  matter  when< 
crossing  the  prairie  to  preach  in  the  little 
school-bouse  known  as  the  Black  School- 
house,  and  wondered  if  I  should  see  it 
fulfilled.  I  often  think  of  it  now.  I  saw 
this  before  I  was  identified  with  the  He- 
organization* 


Thr  United  *6trrte8  Senate  received  a  petition  from  102,670  citizens  of  thirty-three  states  andi 
territories  protesting  against  Utah's  admission  as  a  state  while  a  majority  of  its  citizens  adhere  t 
to  Mormonism.. 

The  expulsion  of  Jews  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  particularly  from  Livonia  and'* 
E^bonia,  continues  with  ever-increa.«injr  vijror. 

When  you  are  swimnung  against  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  be  assured  that  you  are  no  dead' 
fiah,  for  they  float  with  it. 
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"I'M    HOME   AGAIN." 


BT  TIDA. 


Softly  thronght  my  waking  senses 

Thrills  a  low,  sweet  burst  of  song, 
And  as  swift  come  roshing  o'er  me 

Memories,  a  busy  throng. 
I'm  a  child,  glad,  gay  and  care-free; 

What  care  I  for  time  or  tide, 
As  I  roam  through  field  and  orchard, 

And  green  wood-land  cool  and  wide? 

There!  again  those  notes  are  sounding  I 

Ah,  my  pretty  Jennie  wren  I 
I  believe  I  am  enchanted  I 

No;  I'm  only  home  again. 
I  can  tell,  for  o'er  those  pvairies 

Oft  I  watched  that  soft  grey  light 
Herald  of  the  bursting  morning 

And  farewell  to  shades  of  night 

No,  I  see  the  gleaming  marble 

In  the  city  of  the  dead ; 
But  how  wide  have  grown  its  borders; 

Let  me  count  the  years  now  fled: 
Seven, — Ah,  if  we  counted  grave  stones 

For  each  hope  now  buried,  dead, — 
Would  your  city  hold  their  number 

In  those  same  years  as  they  sped? 

Hark,  I  hear  a  hundred  songsters, 

In  the  orchard  they  must  be ; 
As  I  draw  aside  the  curtain 

What  a  picture  opes  to  me  I 
How  the  orchard  trees  are  whitening 

With  their  rich,  sweet-scented  bloom. 
Which  comes  like  a  dream  of  heaven 

On  soft  winds  into  the  room ! 

Talk  to  me  of  sweet  magnolias; 

Sing  of  orange  laden  breeze; 
What  in  life  could  there  be  sweeter 

Than  the  perfume  of  these  trees? 
But  with  these  thoughts  tears  are  starting ; 

Must  I  ever  say  good-bye 
And  leave  all  to  be  a  pilgrim 

'Neath  that  stranger,  western  sky. 

At  the  comer  of  the  orchard 
Used  to  stand  a  gnaried  old  tree 

And  'tis  there  yet  and  in  blossom, 
lived  again  to  weloome  me. 


Old  and  bent  and  shorn  of  branches, 
I  had  thought  its  time  was  o'er; 

But,  behold !  its  head  is  whitening — 
Will  it  ever  blossom  more? 

Near  it  stands  my  mother's  "poem" 

With  each  graceful,  bending  bongh; 
Every  leaf,  and  bud,  and  blossom, 

Form  a  word  or  line  just  now; 
'TIS  a  small,  transcendant  crab-tree, 

And  when  hazy  autumn  comes. 
You  will  se^  a  richer  picture 

Than  these  bright,  sweet-scented  blooms. 

To  the  south  the  corn-field  stretches 

Down  into  the  wooded  shade ; 
How  those  old  woods  used  to  echo 

To  the  song  the  wild-birds  made  I 
There's  an  open  space  J  know  there, 

And  a  road  winds  through  the  trees 
To  a  lakelet,  whose  bright  surface 

Ripples  to  the  warm  spring  breeze. 

To  the  left  slopes  off  the  meadows 

Dotted  o'er  with  violets  blue, 
Glistening  as  the  morning  sumbeams 

Finds  each  tiny  dr<  >p  of  dew. 
I  could  lead  you  thus  for  hours 

Through  the  meadow,  wood-land,  lane. 
Field  and  pasture,  flower  and  grasses; 

For  once  more  I'm  home  again. 

Home  again — ^I  see  old  pathways 

And  the  school-house  on  the  hill ; 
Hear  old  names,  and  in  the  twilight 

Listen  to  the  Whip-poor-will. 
Are  these  first  and  best  and  dearest? 

Nay !  there's  something  better  far — 
Something  that  in  all  my  wanderings 

Ever  shines  my  guiding  star. 

Mother's  kiss  and  &ther's  welcome, 

Sisters,  brothers  greet  me  here ; 
All  have  grown  or  changed  a  little, 

But  as  dear— ah,  just  as  dear. 
I  can  trace  times  pencil  sketche»^ 

Gall  it  age,  or  care,  or  psdn — 
On  the  face  of  both  my  parents, 

Now  that  I  am  home  again. 


In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Constantine 
and  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  pure  and  perfect  sim- 
nlidty  of  the  Christian  model ;  and  some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed  even  in  the 
nrst  generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this  pernicious  innovation. 

Farm^s  boys  who  are  used  to  the  countrv,  and  can  get  a  living  there,  had  better  stick  to  it 
aod  not  be  tempted  by  dreams  of  fiibnlous  wealth  picked  up  from  the  paving  stones  of  great  towns. 

Does  any  one  dare  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  wnisky  or  tobacco? 


n 


AN    ACROSTIC. 


BY  BICHARD  BULLARD. 


A  nd  now,  dear  friend,  thy  first  year's  sowing  doney 

U  D fettered  wend  thy  way  as  time  rolls  on; 

T  ruth  shall  be  spread  as  thou  thy  course  pursue, 

U  nfolding  as  the  flower  to  catch  the  dew. 

M  ay  youth  and  manhood  find  in  thee  true  wealth, 

N  or  age  with  hoary  locks  and  fiEiiling  health 

L  ack  meat  in  season,  from  thy  storehouse  free, 

E  ach  in  their  state  bless^  and  be  blessed  of  thee. 

A  iter  the  sowing,  comes  glad  harvest  day ; 

V  ict*ry  secured  to  those  who  watch  and  pray; 

Eternal  rejoicing  through  all  time  to  come; 

S  heaves  garnered,  we  will  shout  the  harvest  home. 


ELIJAH  BANTA. 


[Conctnded.] 


DURING  the  years  of  1847  and  48,  Mr. 
Banta,  with  his  wife,  resided  in  the 
village  of  Elizabethtown,  where  he  fol- 
lowed mining  as  an  occupation;  but  his 
heart  was  alive  in  the  work  of  God,  and 
the  study  of  God's  word  was  his  chief 
employment  when  out  of  the  mines.  We 
long  had  in  oar  possession  the  well-worn 
Bible  which  he  used  at  this  time.  The 
margin  of  its  leaves  bore  traces  of  fingers 
many  times  when  he  was  too  impatient, 
upon  coming  out  of  the  coal  bank  to  wait 
for  a  bath  before  enjoying  at  least  one 
chapter  from  the  word  of  God.  As  a 
result  of  this  diligent  study  of  God's 
word  be  became  not  only  familiar  with 
the  scriptures,  but  skilful  in  the  use  of 
tbem  to  the  confounding  of  those  who 
opposed  the  trath. 

His  father  was  now  advanced  in  years; 
and  feeling  the  care  of  the  farm  becoming 
too  much  for  him,  he  wrote  desiring  that 
Elijah  wonld  return  and  take  charge  of 
it  Accordingly,  in  1848,  he  returned  to 
Indiana,  where  he  resided  until  the  spring 
of  1865. 

Before  leaving  Pennsylvania  he  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  claims  of 
Rigdon  and  other  factions  of  the  church 
known  to  him;  and  as  he  was  the  only 
one  in  the  county  of  the  peculiar  belief 
held  by  Latter  Day  Saints,  he  gradually 
lost  his  first  love;  and  not  being  natural- 
ly of  a  religiods  turn  of  mind,  he  drifted 
bto  politics,  and  became   more  or  less 


engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  world. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  undei-stood  as  say- 
ing that  he  ever  for  one  moment  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  work  he  had  embraced, 
for  he  never  did,  neither  was  he  ever 
ashamed  of  it,  but  stoo^  ready  to  defend 
it  at  all  times,  no  matter  bv  whom  chal- 
lenged;  and  many  a  time  those  who  in 
the  beginning  looked  upon  the  plainly 
clad,  stammering  farmer  as  an  easy  com- 
batant, scarcely  worth  contending  with, 
soon  found  to  their  cost  that  they  had 
engaged  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel, 
and  were  ever  after  cautious  of  how  they 
roused  him  to  discussion.  Never  having 
known  the  trammels  of  sectarianism,  he 
showed  neither  mercy  nor  quarter  for 
man-made  creeds,  and  by  this  means 
taught  those  who  had  no  respect  for  his 
religion,  to  both  respect  and  fear  Kini  as 
an  opponent  of  their  own. 

One  or  two  incidents  of  his  life  at  this 
time  we  wish  to  notice.  The  first  for  the 
benefit  of  those  striving  to  obtain  a  start 
in  life,  yet  not  content  with  the  progress 
made;  the  other  for  the  benefit  of  our 
young  men,  that  they  may  realize  the  fact, 
that  when  leaving  a  place,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  they  leave  a  character  behind 
them.  We  have  before  remarked  that  his 
father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  but  he  be- 
lieved in  keeping  his  property  in  his  own 
hands  while  he  lived;  and  when  Mr.  Banta 
with  his  wife  went  on  to  the  farm,  he 
allotted  them  a  log  cabin  of  one  rooni^ 
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and  agreed  to  pay  him  twelve  dollars  a 
inonth  for  his  services.  This  was  more 
in  proportion  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 
family  than  it  would  be  now;  but  even  then 
it  was  not  a  magnificent  salary,  and  many 
times  he  felt  discontented  with  his  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  one  occasion,  especi- 
ally, after  retiring  for  the  night,  these 
.feelings  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  they  "would  not 
down."  It  was  raining,  and  as  the  drops 
fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  roof,  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  Spirit  propounded  one 
after  another  these  questions:  "Have  you 
not  good  health?  Have  you  not  plenty 
to  eat  and  to  wear?  Have  you  not  a  good 
bed,  and  comfortable  shelter  from  the 
storm?"  To  all  of  which  he  was  con- 
strained to  answer,  "Yes."  "How  many 
thousands  upon  thousands  have  none  of 
these  things?"  came  the  answering  voice; 
and  then  and  there  he  resolved  from 
that  time  forth  to  be  satisfied  with  his  cir- 
cumstances in  life.  He  had  not  before 
thought  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
in  the  world,  but  had  been  led  to  murmur  by 
thinking  of  those  whose  circumstances  in 
life  seemed  to  be  better  than  his  own. 
There  is  a  lesson  contained  in  this  for 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  heed  it. 

At  the  time  when  his  father  wrote  for 
him  to  come  back  to  Indiana,  he  was  ow- 
ing a  merchant  by  the  name  of  Teale  some 
twenty-five  dollars;  and  calling  upon  him, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  him  to  wait 
for  the  money  till  such  time  as  he  could 
eend  it  to  him.  At  twelve  dollars  per 
inonth  little  was  found  to  spare,  and  final- 
ly he  was  compelled  to  borrow  the  money 
and  send  it  to  pay  this  debt.  We  will 
give  the  sequel  of  this  bye  and  bye.  And 
we  wish  here  to  mention  that  small  as  the 
log  cabin  was,  the  hearts  dwelling  beneath 
its  roof  were  found  large  enough  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  widow  and  orphan  need- 
ing its  protection  and  shelter;  and  many 
peaceful  days  were  spent  by  the  writer 
beneath  its  humble  roof — days  never  to 
forgotten,  but  engraven  upon  the  tablets 
of  a  grateful  hecurt,  as  if  written  in  letters 
of  gold. 

In  1859  Mr.  Banta  was  elected  Auditor 
of  Johnson  cofinty,  and  filled  this  position 
of  trust  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  party  friends,  for  two  full  terms. 

In  1862  he  responded  to  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  his  country  for  troops,  and  enlist- 
ed for  ninety  days,  in  the  One  Hundred 


and  Thitty-eeoottd  Reglmeiit  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers, commanded  by  CSolonel  Vance; 
and  with  this  regiment  went  to  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  other  points  in  Tennessee^ 
but  was  never  in  any  actual  engagement. 
In  1864  he  was  eleoted  to  represent  the 
county  of  Johnson  in  the  €rlate  legistature 
of  Indiana  for  aM«rm  of  two  years.  Be- 
fore tbts  tine  expired  however,  other 
events  tran^ired  which  caused  him  to 
withdraw,  louring  the  vacancy  to  be  filled 
by  another  man.  In  1860  there  appeared 
in  the  Cmcimuiti  GozeXJt^  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent of  that  paper,  written  at  Am- 
boy  upon  the  occaaion  of  Josi^h  Smith's 
taking  his  plaoe  as  First  President  of  the 
Reorganizaton;  and  tibough  written  in  a 
tone  of  bantering  effrontery  and  misrepre- 
sentation it  sounded  to  the  heart  of  many  a 
waiting  Sainti^he  first  note  of,  *< Joseph  and 
God  to  the  rescue!*'  For  nearly  twenty 
years  a  corrupt  priesthood,  reeking  in 
crime,  had  had  it  all  their  own  way;  and 
the  odium  of  ten  thousand — yes,  twice  ten 
thousand — abominable  sins  and  crimes  had 
been  heaped  upon  the  Church  of  Christy 
without  one  voice  raised  in  her  defenee  or 
one  effort  made  to  s^>arate  the  truth  from 
falsehood;  to  vindicate  the  innocent,  or 
bring  the  guilty  to  the  bar  of  jnstioe. 
Mormonism  and  polygamy  were  synony- 
mous; and  so  greedy  is  the  world  for 
slander,  so  slow  to  believe  the  truth,  so 
ready  to  believe  a  lie,  that  brave  and  ably 
conducted  as  has,  from  that  day  to  this 
,— over  the  long  stretch  of  twenty-eight 
years — ^been  the  campaign  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation, there  are  yet  in  our  land  to  be 
found  specinaens  of  ignoranoe  so  dense  as 
to  believe  that  Mormonism  is  represented 
by  the  apostate  church  entrenched  in  the 
fastnesses  of  those  western  mountains. 
But  to  return.  All  ak>ng  these  years 
there  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Bro.  Banta^ 
as  in  the  hearts  of  ten  thouaand  others  of 
the  scattered  ones,  a  h<q>e,  undefined 
and  faint  at  times,  bat  new^r  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith 
would  yet  take  his  father's  plaoe;  and  in 
the  article  referred  to,  he  learned  with 
gladness  that  his  hopes  had  been  no  vain 
delusion,  but  were  indeed  already  realized. 
Among  other  names  mentioned  was  that 
of  Elder  James  Blakeslee,  with  whom  he 
was  personally  acquainted,  and  he  knew 
that  what  was  said  of  him  in  the  Gazette 
article  was  utterly  false.  From  this  fact 
be  came  to  the   oonoliision  that  the  rest 
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of  the  adverse  statements  were  most  likely 
of  the  same  character. 

Learning  that  the  next  oonf  erenoe  was  to 
be  held  in  Amboy  in  1861,  he  went  there, 
bat  did  not  at  that  time  unite  with  the 
church.  Returning  to  Amboy  in  1863, 
be  was  baptized  by  Elder  C.  Jones,  and 
confirmed  by  Elders  Jones  aud  Blakeslee. 
In  the  spring  of  1865,  in  order  to  be  with 
the  Saints,  he  sold  hiH  property  in  Indiana, 
and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  legislature; 
and  from  that  time  forth  identified  himslf 
with  the  church. 

In  the  year  1866,  in  company  with  W. 
W.  Blair,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  while  there  had  occasion  to 
visit  his  former  home  in  Elizabethtown. 
Upon  being  introduced  to  a  physician  of 
the  place,  and  recognizing  him  as  one  he 
bad  known  before,  he  said: 

"You  have  not  forgotten  me  have  you?" 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  having  met 
you  before." 

"Don't  you  remember  a  stammering 
yoong  man  who  used  to  dig  coal  in  your 
place?" 

"Is  it  possible  you  are  the  one!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Welcome  back,  for  you  are  an 
bonest  man.  Charley  Teale  has  told  me 
about  that  borrowed  money.  Welcome 
back." 

It  was  pleasing  to  Mr.  Banta  to  be  re- 
membered in  this  wav,  and  it  will  be  the 
same  to  each  young  man  who  establishes 
a  name  for  truthfulness  and  honesty. 

In  the  year  1868,  again  in  company 
with  Elder  Blair,  he  traveled  by  the  isth- 


mus to  California,  and  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary, returning  to  his  home  1869. 

In  the  year  1870,  in  company  with  I.  L. 
Rogers,  David  Dancer  and  Calvin  Beebe, 
he  came  west  with  the  view  of  purchasing 
a  large  tract  of  land  for  a  settlen>ent  of 
the  Saints.  Being  greatly  exercised  with 
reference  to  this  business,  the  mind  of 
each  one  had  been  drawn  out  in  prayer 
that  they  might  be  guided;  might  be  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter.  They  were  at  this  time  penetrating 
the  state  of  Kansas.  But  as  our  readers 
will  see  in  an  article  from  Bro.  Moffat  in 
this  issue,  the  Lord  had  decreed  otherwise. 
Bro.  Jason  W.  Briggs  had  in  a  vision 
seen  the  Saints  settled  upon  the  Iowa  line; 
and  various  others  had  from  time  to  time 
received  testimonies  pointing  to  the  same. 
Accordingly  when  these  brethren  put 
themselves  unreservedly  under  the  Lord's 
direction,  he  moved  upon  them  to  return 
home;  and  when  by  appointment  of  the 
conference  of  1871  they  again  started  up- 
on the  same  business,  they  finally  decided 
to  buy  in  Iowa.  The  result  of  this  pur- 
chase is  the  present  prosperous  settlement 
of  Lamoni. 

In  the  year  1883  Bro.  Banta  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  of  Iowa,  and  spent 
the  winter  in  Des  Moines.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Lamoni,  where  be  expects  to  spend 
the  days  allotted  him  on  earth;  feeling 
now,  as  he  has  for  many  years,  that, 

'The  friends  who  most  cheer  him 

On  life's  ru^eed  road 
Are  the  friends  of  the  Master, 
The  servants  of  God*" 
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Lord  of  all  beiDg!  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  ft  cm  sun  and  star; 
Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heait  how  near! 

8an  of  our  life,  thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day; 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 


Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn; 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn; 
Our  rainbow  arch  thy  mercy's  sign ; 
All,  save  the  ckmds  of  sin,  are  thine4 


I 


Lord  of  all  life,  b^w,  ahove, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  lov^ 

Before  thy  ever-hlazing  throne 

We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own.  • 


Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 
Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame! 

Oliyer  Wendell  Holmee. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^(JTIHE  counsel  of  the  Lord  standetb  for- 
1      ever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to 
all  generations." — Ps.  33:11. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  traced  the 
apostasy  of  the  church,  and  also  the  rise 
of  the  Reformation,  which  latter  was  a 
limited  restoration  of  gospel  light.  But 
we  saw  that  the  priesthood  was  not  resto- 
red, and  consequently  there  was  no  one 
with  authority  to  reconstruct  the  church. 
And  we  will  now  see  that  when  men  un- 
dertook this  work  without  such  commis- 
sion they  were  left  to  learn  that  man  by 
bis  own  wisdom  can  not  know  God,  nor 
properly  set  his  house  in  order. 

The  Protestant  churches  multiplied  as 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  increased;  each 
founding  their  faith  on  some  particular 
principle  in  the  Bible,  disregarding  all 
others. 

Luther  and  bis  followers  contended 
that  it  is  alone  through  faith  in  Christ, 
without  works,  that  the  sinner  is  saved. 
They  taught  that  baptism  is  a  rite  by 
which  members  are  initiated  into  the 
church,  and  was  not  essential  to  salvation; 
that  as  a  mere  rite  its  mode  was  immate- 
riaL 

Calvin,  an  eminent  French  theologian^ 
taught  that  salvation  is  wholly  of  free 
grace;  that  God  had  foreordained  before 
the  world  was  made  that  a  part  of  man- 
kind should  be  saved,  and  for  the  rest 
there  was  no  hope,   no  salvation;    that 
grace  influencing  the  hearts  of  the  elect, 
inclined  them  to  faith.     They  builded  on 
the  declaration  of  scripture,  that  "by  grace 
ye  are  saved;"  as  the  Lutherans  had  built 
on  another,  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
Calvin  regarded  baptism  as  Luther  did, 
and  for  much  the  same  reason;  namely, 
that  ae  salvation  was  assured,  whether  by 
grace  or  faith,  water  baptism  could  do  no 
more.      Another  sect  were   followers  of 
James  Arminius,  of  Holland,  who  separ- 
ated from  the  Calvinists,   rejecting   the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and   holding 
that  salvation  was  both  of  grace  and  faith, 
or  free  will;  that  is,  that  God  willed  sal- 
vation to  all  who  willed  to  be  saved. 

These  were  the  leading  sects  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  all  of  them  divided 


and  sub-divided  into  various  schools  on 
questions  that  were  constantly  growing 
out  of  their  teachings. 

The  primitive  Baptists  taught  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Calvin,  except  that  they 
rejected  infant  baptism  as  a  relic  of  papa- 
cy, retained  by  both  Luther  and  Caivin. 
They  also  held  that  though  baptism  is  an 
initiatory  rite,  it  should  be  performed 
after  the  example  of  Christ,  wMcfa  was 
by  immersion. 

The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  untrammeled  study  of  them  increased 
confusion;  for,  "what  man  has  done,  man 
can  do;"  so  every  man  put  his  own  con- 
struction upon  them,  regardless  that  it  is 
written  that  no  scripture  is  of  private 
interpretation. 

Science  sought  to  throw  light  upon  the 
puzzling   question.  What   is  truth?   and 
itself  became   hopelessly  entangled   and 
divided.     But  the  more  distant  and  diffi- 
cult seemed   the  solution,   the  more  the 
sincere  enquirer  asked,  "What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved?"    All  felt  that  something 
was  needed  to  harmonize  the  discordant 
creeds  or  point  unerringly  to  the  right 
paths.     Christ  had  said:    "I  am  come  a 
light  into  the  world,  that  whoso  believeth 
in   me   should   not    abide  in   darkness.'' 
Why  then  this  uncertainty?     None  could 
say  authoritatively:   "This  is  th«  way, 
walk  ye  in  it."     One  man's  word  was  as 
good  as  another's;  and  what  one  declared 
to  be  true,   another  with   equal  warrant 
declared  to   be  false.     The  Bible  alone 
had  not  proved  a  sufficient  guide;  some 
lost  heart  or  grew  sceptical.    A  few  earn- 
est,  thoughtful,   prayerful   ones  became 
convinced  that  as  Peter  had  not  learned 
the   truth   through   flesh   and    blood,   so 
neither  could   they,   and   they  earnestly 
sought  their    heavenly   Father    for    the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  that  Peter  had 
obtained,  even  revelation  frcnn  himself. 
Some   obtained  evidence   satisfactory  to 
themselves  that  God  was  about  to  reveal 
himself  again  to  the  world;  for  he  is  the 
same,  and  unchangeable  "the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  to  all  generations." 

We  have  seen  how  the  Lord  prepared  a 
people  through  the  Reformation,  whom 
he  gathered  out  from  all  nations  wher&> 
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ever  itbere  were  any  who  thought  upon 
his  name,  that  he  might  form  them  into 
a  nation  to  execute  his  purposes  on  Jo- 
seph's land.  ♦  And  the  thought  of  his 
heart  towards  this  latter  generation  we 
may  trace  when  we  see  him  preparing  to 
gather  oat  from  all  denominations  those 
who  earnestly  seek  to  know  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  him,  in  order  to  build  his  spiritual 
kingdom  in  the  land  and  among  a  people 
prepared  for  it^"Zion,  the  beautiful  for 
situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth!" 

At  last  the  eventful  day  has  come,  the 
time  decreed  when  the  everlasting  gospel 
and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
aeain  be  restored  to  those  that  dwell  on 
the  earth.  That  which  had  been  shown 
to  John  in  vision,  on  the  lonely  Isle  of 
Patmos,  f  was  now  about  to  take  place. 

"ho  from  the  opening  heavens  in  bright 
array 
An  angel  comes;  to  earth  he  bends  his 

way  ! 
Reveals  to  man,  in  power  as  at  the  firpt, 
The  fulness  of  the  gospel  long  since  lost.** 

Joseph  Smith,  like  Martin  Luther,  was 
the  son  of  humble.  Christian  parents, 
and  like  Luther  he  had  from  early  youth 
sought  to  learn  the  truth  and  to  serve 
God.  It  was  to  him  that  in  the  year 
182*7  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and 
revealed  the  buried  record  of  Mormon, 
and  bade  him  take  it  from  its  place  of 
concealment,  promising  that  he  should  be 
'able  to  translate  it  by  the  gift  and  power 
of  God;  that  it  should  go  forth  to  all  na- 
tions, kindreds,  tongues  and  peoples;  to 
:l>e  a  savor  of  life,  and  light,  and  peace  to 
those  who  received  it,  and  of  confusion 
'and  destruction  to  its  rejecters  and  oppos- 
erg. 

.  YoD  and  I,  dear  reader,  have  seen  this 
'  Iprophecy  fulfilled,  and  see  it  still  fulfill- 
|h)g.  Thus  was  ushered  in  the  last  dia- 
tpensation  of  the  gospel,  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  An  angel  also  ordained  Joseph, 
And  oommifisioned  him  to  organize  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  priesthood, 
•after  the  pattern  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  angel  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
commissiohed  under  the  hands  of  Christ; 
^  was  the  one  who  talked  to  John  on 
iPatmos.  J 

j   Joseph  was   faithful   to   the  heavenly 
jVision,  as  was   John,  and   the  Book  of 

L  *  Dent,  m :  13-17.        t  Rev.  14 : 6. 
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Mormon  was  published  to  the  world  in' 
1830,  and  the  church  was  organized  the! 
same  year.  Those  who  had  been  praying' 
and  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God,  like 
Simeon  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  now 
flocked  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  as  sooii^ 
as  it  began  to  be  preached.  And  its  sac-i 
cess  was  glorious,  because  the  word  camel 
with  power,  as  well  as  authority;  not  as* 
with  those  who  having  a  form  of  godliness 
deny  the  power.  All  who  have  heard  the* 
gospel  as  revealed  to  Joseph  are  at  once^ 
struck  by  its  wonderful  harmony  andi 
consistency  with  the  scriptures.  No  spiiv 
itualizing  of  the  word,  no  building  on. 
any  particular  principle  therein;  but  sim^ 
pie,  direct  following  of  the  whole  pattern. 
This  harmony  is  evidence  of  its  divinity,, 
for  we  have  seen  how  utterly  men  have 
failed  in  their  attempts. 

The  same  year  that  the  church  waja( 
organized  it  removed  in  a  body  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio;  from  whence  the  elders  weroj 
sent  out  preaching,  and  God  was  witfaf 
them  confirming  the  word  to  the  believer 
with  signs  following,  as  in  the  ancienti 
days  of  the  church.  Some  of  them  are* 
yet  among  us  who  still  testify  of  these] 
things,  and  they  have  been  faithful  andr 
firm  in  the  faith  through  all  the  visita*" 
tions  of  the  church,  its  scattering  andlj 
persecutions. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  Philip  Wald- 
ville,  whom  we  left  teaching  school  near 
Painesville,  Ohio,  in  the  same  year  of  thej 
angel's  visit  to  Joseph  Smith.  He,  too,, 
had  begun  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  then 
doctrines  taught  by  the  early  reformers, 
and  to  study  more  closely  into  the  nature; 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  he  saw  that  some 
of  them  must  be  mistaken,  they  could  not) 
all  be  right  with  such  conflicting  views;! 
but  he  believed  that  the  truth  was  hidden, 
in  the  scripture,  if  the  imperfect  mind  of? 
man  could  grasp  it  He  finally  decided 
that  the  mistakes  were  more  in  form  than* 
in  substance,  and  tl<e  proper  form  consist- 
ed in  baptism  by  immersion.  He  could 
not  see  that  he  was  making  the  same  mis- 
take that  thev  all  had  made,  which  was  in 
attributing  to  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  the  work- 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  Spirit  of* 
revelation,  sent  to  guide  into  all  truth,  to^i 
show  thfngs  to  come  and  bring  to  mind^ 
that  which  is  past;  and  that  this  Spirit  of] 
prophecy  and  revelation  had  never  beenj 
found    outside   of    the   true   Church    oi 
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Christ,  and  without  it  there  was  no  guide 
to  truth. 

The  village  where  Philip  was  teaching 
was  bat  a  few  miles  from  Kirtland,  and 
the  sound  of  the  truth  must  have  reached 
him.  What  effect  it  had  upon  his  mind 
we  do  not  know;  the  cry  of  "false  piophet" 
arose  on  all  sides  and  confused  the  minds 
of  many  who  did  not  consider  that  they 
had  no  true  ones  except  those  of  the  Bi- 
.ble  whom  they  could  not  interprets 

An  event  that  transpired  about  this 
time  turned  Philrp^s  attention  from  the 
pursuit  of  spiritual  knowledge  to  that  of 
love. 

Among  the  many  New  Englanders  who 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  new  state  of 
Ohio  was  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  of 
whose  name  we  will  only  say  that  it  is 
one  familiar  in  the  history  of  Boston  from 
the  founding  of  the  city.  This  family 
were  connected  with  the  Primitive,  or 
regular  Baptist  denomination,  and  in  their 
family  government  were  the  strictest  of 
Puritans.  A  member  of  this  family  was 
a  beautiful  daughter,  at  this  time  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Sweet  and  gentle  in  dispo- 
sition as  she  was  beautiful  in  person,  her 
pure  spirit  sought  in  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  taught  her,  to  fulfill  in 
her  own  life  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ; 
but  her  tender  heart  shrank  from  the 
harshness  of  Calvinistic  decrees,  that  were 
harsher  still  as  exhibited  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Puritans.  In  vain  she  sought  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  parents 
whom  she  reverenced,  with  the  character 
.of  the  Christ  whom  she  worshiped^  whose 
name  and  nature  is  Love. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  this  time  was 
much  divided  on  the  question  of  sustain- 
ing missions  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the 
heathen  of  foreign  lands;  the  body  of 
them  holding  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
•the  decrees  of  fore-ordination. 

A  separation  had  taken  place  in  their 
church  in  1814,  occasioned  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  in  Bnrmah  by  the 
Hev.  Judson  and  others.  But  those  who 
•sustained  the  work  found  themselves  con- 
strained to  substitute  the  tenets  of  Af- 
minius  for  those  of  Calvin. 

In  1830  the  thrilling  story  of  Judson's 
labors,  suffering  and  success,  reached  this 
land  and  swept  liko  a  flood  through  the 
Baptist  churches,  nearly  depleting  the  old 
churches   and   filling   those   of  the   new 


school  with  enthusiastic  converts.  Both 
Philip  and  Martha  joined  them.  They 
were  then  married,  and  were  residing  at 
a  village  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Eirtland.  We  will  leave  them  there  for 
a  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  happi- 
ness and  their  religion;  when  next  we 
visit  them  it  will  be  to  introduce  one 
whose  name  heads  our  story.  Meantime 
twelve  years  will  elapse,  and  it  seems 
necessary  to  briefly  sketch  the  history  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints  during  this  time, 
for  we  are  anxious  that  our  young  readers 
may  trace  God  in  history,  and  learn  tha4' 
he  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  church  at  Kirtland  did  not  long 
enjoy  its  blessings.  The  Protestant 
churches  and  the  Catholics  forgot  their 
old  enmity  and  made  common  cause 
against  the  Saints,  and  Church  of  Christ. 
They  even  revived  the  old  spirit  of  per- 
secution, and  forgot  the  lessons  of  the 
Reformation.  But  history  always  repeats 
itself,  and  ever  since  the  world  began, 
evil  has  disputed  possession  with  the 
good;  for  truth  and  falsehood  are  eter- 
nally antagonistic. 

The  church  soon  removed  to  Missouri, 
and  was  there  subjected  to  still  greater 
persecution  and  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  professed  to  be  Christians  and 
patriots.    The  Saints  were  robbed  of  their 
property;  their  houses  burned,  and  they 
were  driven  from    place  to  place,   and 
many  were   shot,   among   them  a  white- 
haired   revolutionary   soldier   and  a  lad' 
of  six  years.     God  has  said  he  will  have 
a  tried  people,   and  we  see   the  Saints 
suffering   the   same  trials  of  faith   thatJ 
the  Saints  in  all  ages  had,  and  tlioogk 
it  was  severe,  it  could  by  no  means  com- 
pare with   those   scenes   of  brutality  of  i 
which  we  read  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  of   the  Reformation;   but. 
how  did  they  stand  the  trial?     The  hon- 
est in  heart  came  for^  as  pure  gold,  morei 
than  ever  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  that  for 
which  they  suffered;   some  slipped  back] 
to  the  places  that  they  had  deserted  in  the 
sectarian  churches,  and  soon  became  the* 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Saints. 

The  Saints  were  driven  from  the  state 
of  Missouri,  though  they  were  citizens  of 
the  same  and  owning  homesteads  there< 
for  which  they  had  paid,  and  for  which 
they  were  never  compensated.  Illinois; 
offered  them  homes,  and  they  gathered^ 
with  the  Prophet  within  her  bordera  and< 
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founded  ^be  city  of  Nauvoo.  Alas!  the 
.pQve  in  heart  and  the  faithful  were  not 
the  only  oaeB  who  gathered  in  that  heaa- 
tifal  city.  It  is  written  in  the  hook  of 
.Job  that  when  "  the  sons  of  God  present- 
ed themselvefl  before  him,  Satan  came 
aka;"  and  so  he  did  at  Nauvoo. 

While  the  church  was  still  at  Kirtland, 
Qod  bad  made  known  to  Joseph  that  there 
were  n>en  among  them  who  were  secretly 
plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  church  by 
taming  the  grace  of  God  into  lascivious- 
neeSy  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and 
our  Lord  jfesus  Christ.  Joseph  revealed 
it  to  the  church  in  these  words: — "Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all; 
and  there  is  none  else  with  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,  for  all  flesh  is  corruptible 
before  me,  and  the  powers  of  darkness 
prevail  upon  the  e^irth,  among  the  child- 
ren of  men,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  which  causeth  silence  to 
reign,  and  all  eternity  is  pained,  and  the 
angels  are  waiting  the  great  command  to 
reap  down  the  earth,  to  gather  the  tares 
that  they  may  be  burned;  and  behold,  the 
enemy  is  combined.  And  now  I  show 
onto  you  a  mystery,  a  thing  which  is  had 
in  secret  ehambers,  to  bring  to  pass  even 
your  destruction  in  process  of  time,  and 
ye  knew  it  not;  but  now  I  tell  it  unto 
you.  *  With  much  further  warning  they 
weie  ooonseled  to  be  humble  and  watch- 
ful. A  few  of  the  earnest  and  pure  kept 
these  warnings  in  remembrance  and  were 
not  deceived  when  the  secret  "mystery** 
began  to  be  manifest  at  Nauvoo.  Yet 
not  until  reoent  years  has  the  magnitude 
of  that  stupendous  plot  of  wickedness 
begun  to  appear. 

The  Prophet  had  said  that  the  enemy 
were  ^'combined,"  and  now  it  is  known 
that  some  of  those  wjio  had  been  trusted 
in  the  counsels  of  the  church  were  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  its  enemies  outside 
to  compass  their  own  scheme  of  deliv- 
ering the  Church  of  Christ,  once  again, 
bodily  unto  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness. No  wonder  there  was  "silence  in 
heaven,  and  all  eternity  was  pained." 

These  enemies,  both  within  and  with- 
out, well  understood  that  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  while  the  prophet  Joseph 
lived,  and  his  murder  was  planned.  But 
neither  was  this  hid  from  the  Seer.  *<I 
go,"  he  said,  "as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,* 


and  urged  tSie  faithful  to  be  steadfast^ 
declaring  that  God  had  heard  their  pray- 
ers,, and  they  yet  should  inherit  all  the 
blessings  promised  them ;  that  in  due 
time  the  Lord  would  send  one  in  his 
stead,  who  would  gather  them  again,  and 
they  then  would  be  purged  from  the 
iniquity  among  them,  and  be  purer  and 
stronger  because  of  their  chastening. 

We  will  paes  over  the  account  of  tfeat 
atrocious  murder,  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  only  remind  them,  as  Paul 
reminded  the  Hel»*ews  that,  "where  a  tes- 
tament is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the^' 
death  of  the  testator;  for  a  testament  is 
of  force  after  men  are  dead,  othen;v'ise  it 
is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator 
liveth."  *  Thus  Qod  once  more  made  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  by  their 
act  set  an  everlasting  seal  to  the  truth  of 
this  last  testament. 

The  wicked  designers  no  sooner  gained 
control  of  the  church  than  they  proceeded 
by  further  agreement  with  outside  ene- 
mies to  vacate  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and 
remove  the  church  from  the  state  of  Illin- 
ois. And  the  deceived  ones  were  led 
away  to  the  alkaline  deserts  of  Utah,  thus 
fulfilling  that  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart 
departeth  from  the  Lord.  For  he  shall 
be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall 
not  see  when  good  cometh;  but  shall  in* 
habit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited."  f 

Dear  reader,  they  are  there  still,  and 
Ood's  curses  and  j lodgments  have  long 
since  overtaken  them;  and  the  end  is  not 
yet 

Those  who  remembered  God's  word  to- 
them  remained  faithful  through  ail  the 
desolation ;  though  scattered  over  the 
land  they  were  not  forsaken,  and  they 
confidently  looked  for  the  further  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophet's  words  which  rela- 
ted to  their  gathering  again.  "For  the- 
counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever,  and 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  genera- 
tions." Their  hope  was  surely  to  be  real- 
ized, but  ere  then  their  faith  must  under^ 
go  further  trial  by  years  of  weary  wait- 
ing; meantime  w^  will  revisit  the  peace- 
f  ul  home  of  the  Waldvilles. 


*  Doctrine  and  Oovenaate^  6.  88 ;  p.  3. 4. 


Heb.  9:10, 17.        t  Je».  17:5,  e. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BIRTH  OF  PATTIE. 


'^he  mark  of  rank  in  nature 

Is  capacity  for  pain, 
And  the  anguish  of  the  singer 
Makes  the  sweetness  of  the  strain.** 

"How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts 
unto  me,  O  Grod!  how  great  is  the  som 
of  them."— Pb.  139:17. 

On  a  bright  September  morning,  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  the  Prophet^ 
three  children  stood  around  a  cradle  in 
the  home  of  Philip  Waldville.  They  were 
affectionately  regarding  the  tiny  sister 
but  just  arrived.  The  youngest  little 
^*tot"  was  holding  the  wee  hand  of  the 
baby,  and  gently  patting  it  said,  softly, 
^*Pattie,  Pattie." 

Mr.  Waldville  hearing  it,  exclaimed, 
**See,  mother,  they  have  named  the  baby. 
We  will  name  her  Martha,  for  you,  and 
then  the  children's  nickname  will  come 
pat." 

This  was  the  advent  of  our  Pattie,  and 
now  the  reader  will  begin  to  ask,  "Who 
is  she  for  whom  heaven  has  taken  so  much 
thought.?"  We  will  but  hint  at  whom 
she  is  not,  for  the  sum  of  heaven's  thoughts 
is  yet  untold.  She  is  not  one  whose  fate 
it  is  to  stir  and  thrill  the  listening  world 
with  song;  nor  art,  nor  fame,  nor  wealth 
has  claimed  her.  For  her  it  was  destined 
that  her  path,  like  that  of  her  divine  Mas- 
ter, was  to  be  one  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
from  her  cradle  through  life. 

Mr.  Waldville  was  still  engaged  in 
teaching  school,  and  during  vacations 
working  at  his  trade.  He  was  a  man  who 
inherited  in  a  large  measure  the  stem 
nature  and  inflexible  will  of  his  German 
ancestry.  The  description  of  Goldsmith's 
«chool-master  is  so  befitting  that  I  can 
not  forbear  quoting  it: 

''^A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  m  his  morning  &ce ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  giee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  jjoke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  that  he  frowned.'* 

Not  only  did  the  trembling  truants  of 
the  school  learn  to  trace  the  meaning  of 
Philip  Waldville's  face,  but  it  was  almost 
the  earliest  lessons  learned  by  his  babies 
at  home;  a  glance  at  it  when  he  entered 
was  sufiicient  to  let  them  know  whether 
to  stop  their  mirth  and  chatter  or  to  go 
iOn  with  it,  and  they  governed  themselves 


accordingly.     If  they  saw  there  the  pleas-l 
ing  smile   that  sometimes  lightened   tt^j 
they  would  cluster  about  his  knees  sure^ 
of  a  good  time;  and  their  glee  waft  oo^ 
counterfeited.       But    if,    instead,    thesan 
appeared  the  grave,  stem  look  most  hab-^ 
itual  with  hti%  the  sport  wes  checkedji 
voices  lowered  to  a  whisper  or  to  silenceJ 
and   rarely  then   did  they  address   him' 
unless  spoken  to.     Yet  he  was  not  unso- 
cial, and  in  congeniai  company  was  well* 
appreciated,  betng  a  well  informed  man 
and  a  good  oon^ersationalist.     The  plaio( 
people  of  the  settlement  had  great  confi- 
dence in  him.     They  seldom  undertook^ 
anything  of  importance  without  consnlt^ 
ing  the  "squire,"  as  they  called  him;  and ' 
they  generally  brought  dieir  difficulties] 
to  him  for  settlement — though  he  held  no;i 
office.     He  used  his  influence  wisely  and<i 
well.    There  was  seldom  an  evening  when 
some  of  them  were  not  found  at  his  fire- 
side.    Although  a  proud  man,  he  was  by 
no  means  haughty;  the  most  ignorant  and 
uncultured  who  came  to  hear  him  talk  or 
read  were  treated  with  as  kindly  consid- 
eration as  the  minister  or  the  lawyer  who 
came  for  a  social  visit. 

The  life  of  Pattie  did  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  generality  of  infants  until  her 
third  year,  at  which  time  she  was  attack- 
ed by  an  illness  that  left  its  mark  on  her 
constitution  ever  after;  but  like  most 
children  of  delicate  physical  structure, 
her  mind  developed  rapidly,  early  show- 
ing a  quickness  to  grasp  subjects  oi 
thought  not  attempted  by  the  healthier 
brains  of  even  older  children.  This  ten- 
dency was  regarded  with  much  apprehen- 
sion rather  than  pride  by  her  parents,  and 
their  chief  aim  was  to  discourage  and 
counteract  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  diseas- 
ed body. 

Books  for  children  were  few  then;  the 
youthful  papers  and  magazines  that  are 
so  numerous  now,  the  picture  books  and 
nursery  stories  that  delight  childish  hearts > 
to-day,  were  entirely  unknown  to  Pattie. 
There  was  one  book  in  her  home,  how- 
ever, of  which  she  never  grew  weary;  this 
was  a  large  family  Bible — a  very  costly 
one,  and  far  too  nice  for  constant  use;  so 
it  was  kept  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  laid, 
carefully  away  in  an  oaken  chest,  while 
plainer  ones  lay  on  the  stand  for  daily  use. 
The  fine  Bible  contained  many  beautiful* 
and  costly  engravings,  and  the  privilege 
of  looking  at  them  was  the  incentive  and. 
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reward  for  crood  betaavior,  and  solace  in 
every  childish  disappointment.  The  child- 
ren were  not  allowed  to  handle  it,  but  the 
father  or  mother  would  take  it  from  its 
wrappings,  and  turning  through  it  explain 
or  tell  the  stories  of  the  beautiful  pictures. 
There  was  one  that  pleased  Pattie  abov© 
all  others:  it  was  an  exquisite-  engraving 
of  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  not  less  beauti- 
ful mother's  arms.  Pattie  saw  many  pic- 
tures of  the  infant  and  virgin  in  after 
years,  but  never  one  that  possessed  the 
delicacy  of  touch  and  exquisite  loveliness 
of  expression  and  features  of  this  one. 
The  remembrance  of  it  in  after  years  led 
Pattie  to  think  that  pictures  have  much 
more  to  do  in  childish  education  than  is 
generally  thought  of.  They  speak  to  the 
eye  and  the  understanding  at  once,  where 
the  description  or  narrative  of  a  thing 
fails  to  be  comprehended,  as  an  older  per- 
son can  easily  understand  by  trying  to 
learn  the  construction  of  a  difficult  piece 
of  work  or  machinery.  Therefore  she 
thought  as  much  care  should  be  taken  as 
to  the  character  of  the  pictures  which  lit- 
tle ones  see  as  to  the  character  of  the  lit- 
erature. 

An  incident  of  those  early  years  was 
often  recalled  by  Pattie,  in  connection 
with  that  picture.  One  bright  autumnal 
morning  the  children  were  preparing  to 
go  on  a  chestnut  expedition,  and  Pattie 
was  grieving  sorely  because  her  mother 
had  decided  that  the  walk  was  too  long 
for  her  to  accompany  them. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  motlrer,f"you 
and  I  are  going  to  look  at  the  pictures  in 
the  big  Bible,  to  day." 

Instantly  the  tears  were  brushed  away, 
and  while  the  dishes  were  put  away,  the 
room  tidied,  and  her  self  arrayed  with  fresh 
coml>ed  hair  and  clean  apron,  the  child 
awaited  patiently  the  promised  treat. 
Her  mother  brought  the  precious  book, 
and  seating  herself  in  the  old  straisrht- 
backed  rocking  chair,  proceeded  to  exhibit 
the  pictures.  Pattie  looked  at  them  all 
without  asking  for  a  story  until  her  fa- 
vorite was  reached,  then  she  said:  "Tell 
me  of  little  Jesus,  mamma."  With  elbows 
resting  on  mother's  lap,  and  her  eyes  in 
tender,  worshipful  love  on  the  baby  face 
that  smiled  back  at  her  from  the  picture, 
she  listened  to  the  sweet  old  story  of  the 
babe  who  came  from  heaven  and  grew  to 
be  a  man,  so  loving  little  children  that  he 
took  tbeoa  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 


That  scene  clung  to  Pattie^s  menKNry  alt 

her  life;  and  when  in  after  years  she  tried 
to  fix  a  date  when  she  first  began  to  love 
the  Savior,  memory  always  carried  her 
back  to  the  scene  of  that  story  and  the 
picture. 

While  Pattie  and  her  mother  were  thns 
engaged,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Waldville 
arrived.  .  They  lived  at  some  distance  and 
their  visits  were  rare,  so  the  book  was 
laid  away  and  a  joyful  welcome  given  to 
the  dear  guests.  Standing  by  her  grand- 
mother's knee,  Pattie  recounted  the  story 
of  the  picture. 

"You  are  my  beautiful  picture,"  said 
grandma,  with  and  affectionate  hug. 

Now  be  it  known  that  flattery  and 
praise  were  as  carefully  excluded  by  Phil- 
ip Waldville  ftt>m  his  home  as  he  would 
close  the  door  on  an  enemy;  and  Pattie 
had  never  before  heard  such  a  remark  aa 
grandma's.  She  looked  up  with  aston- 
ished, wondering  eyes. 

"I,  grandma,"  she  asked;  "could  they 
make  a  beautiful  picture  of  me?" 

This  was  before  the  days  of  photog- 
raphy; the  daguerreotype  had  just  been 
published  a  few  years  before  in  France^ 
and  the  art  had  not  yet  reached  Pattie'& 
home. 

"Well  Pattie,  I  have  one  that  I  think 
is  beautiful." 

"O,  let  me  see  it,  grandma.*' 

"I  can  not  show  it  to  you,  dear,  as  yoa 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Bible;  but  if 
I  tell  it  to  you  perhaps  you  can  see  it  ia 
your  mind,"  said  grandma. 

Then  she  described  what  she  had  seen: 
when  she  came  to  the  door:  "A  pleasant,, 
cheerful  room,  across  the  floor  of  which 
lay  a  broad  strip  of  sunlight  from  the 
open  door,  little  shadows  fluttering  across 
it  made  by  the  red  and  yellow  leaves  that, 
were  slowly  dropping  to  the  ground  from 
the  trees  outside;  and  right  in  the  sun* 
shine  sat  a  woman  on  a  rocking  ohair  with 
a  big  Bible  on  her  lap." 

"That's  mamma,"  interrupted  Pattie. 

Grandma  smiled  and  continued. 

"She  was  showipg  the  pictures  to  ai 
very  small  girl  who  stood  by  her,  and  thei 
little  one  had  long  yellow  hair  and  bluei 
eyes." 

"Where  is  the  picture,  grandma?*' 

"In  my  mind,  dear;  and  Pattie  oaiN 
have  beautiful  pictures  to  look  at  if  she] 
keeps  her  eyes  open  to  see  them;  for  aUj 
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pictures  are  made  from  things  that  are 
«eeii." 

That  was  an  idea,  and  the  child's  quick 


mind  grasped  it  at  once;  thenceforth  na- 
ture was  her  picture  book,  and  wonderful 
things  were  visible  to  her  imagination. 

To  be  ooatinued. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Th0  meal  noahared  is  food  nnbleat : 

Thou  hoardeit  in  vain  what  lOTe  should  spend; 
Self-ease  is  pais;   thy  only  rest 

Is  labor  for  a  worthy  end. — Whittibii. 


HOT-WATEE  DBINKIKO. 

Drinking  hot  water,  which  has  now  become 
Tery  common,  is  not  so  novel  a  practice  as  might 
te  imagined.  Dr.  McLeans,  ex-President  of 
Princeton  College,  says  that  he  has  practiced 
hot-water  drinking  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
having  taken  hot  water  with  a  little  milk,  in- 
stead of  tea  and  coffee,  since  1829.  He  says,  re- 
specting the  use  of  hot  water :  *'If  exhausted  by 
speaking  in  public  or  by  mental  effort,  my  usu- 
al resort  is  to  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  safer  means  of  recruiting  my  im- 
paired energy  than  the  use  of  exhilarating 
drinks  of  any  description,  but  for  the  further 
reason  that  it  is  ali*o  as  effectual  as  any  other, 
since  by  its  heat  and  moisture  it  diffuses  a 
pleasant  warmth  through  the  ssrstem,  often  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  using  a  stronger  stimu- 
lant and  all  desire  for  it.  Some  years  ago,  I 
happened  to  mention  to  a  friend,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  what  was 
my  customary  drink,  upon  which  he  replied 
that  if  one  was  ailing  and  knew  not  what  ailed 
him,  he  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  sip  a 
•cup  of  boiling  water  as  hot  as  he  could  take  it. 
And  upon  repeating  his  remark  to  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  New  York  City,  he  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  fully  of  the  same  mind." — 
GoodEeaUh. 


DAMP   BEDS. 

The  peril  of  sleeping  in. a  damp  bed  is  of  the 
gireatest,  and  it  is  almost  ever  present.  The  ex- 
perienced traveler  rarely  hazards  the  risk  of 
sleeping  between  sheets,  which  are  nearly  sure 
to  be  dampi  until  t^ey  have  been  thoroughly 
Aired  under  his  personal  supervision  at  a  fire  in 
his  bedroom.  If  this  be  impracticable,  he  wraps 
his  rug  around  him,  or  pulls  out  the  sheets  and 
sleeps  between  the  blankets — a  disagreeable  but 
often  prudent  expedient  Direct  mischief  may 
lesult  from  the  contact  of  an  imperfectly-heated 
body  with  sheets  which  retain  moisture.    The 


body  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  linen  or  calico  to  a  safe  point,  and 
the  result  must  be  disastrous  if,  as  is  sure  to 
happen,  the  skin  be  cooled  by  contract  with  a 
sur&ce  colder  than  itself  and  steatiilv  abstract- 
ing  heat  all  night  through.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  proper  precaution  to  ensure 
dry  beds. 


THINGS    WOBTH    KNOWING. 

1  That  fish  may  be  scaled  much  easier  by  dip- 
ping into  boiling  water  about  a  minute. 

2  That  fish  may  as  well  be  scaled,  if  desired, 
before  packing  down  in  salt;  though  in  that 
case  do  not  scald  them. 

3  Salt  fish  are  quickest  and  best  freshened  by 
soaking  in  sour  milk. 

4  That  milk  which  is  turned  or  changed  may 
be  sweetened  and  rendered  fit  for  use  again,  by 
stirring  in  a  little  soda. 

5  Thatt^alt  will  curdle  new  milk;  hence,  in 
preparing  milk-porridge,  gravies,  etc.,  the  salt 
should  not  be  added  until  the  dish  is  prepared. 

6  That  fresh  meat,  after  beginning  to  sour, 
will  sweeten  if  placed  out  of  doora  in  the  cool 
over  night. 

7  To  remove  iron  rust,  take  your  garment  and 
put  lemon  juice  sprinkled  with  suit  and  place 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  Bepeat  if  the  first  at- 
tempt is  not  successful. 

8  Old  stockings,  ripped  or  cut  open  by  the 
seam  make  excellent  cloths  for  cleaning  paint, 
windows,  and  picture  glasses.  They  are  also 
very  nice  for  dust  cloths,  and  when  smaller  than 
desired  may  be  sewed  together. 


THE   TBUTHFUL    PHYSICIAN. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  patient,  "I  believe  there  is 
something  wrong  with  my  stomach." 

*'Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  promptly. 
"God  made  your  stomach,  and  he  knows  how  to 
make  them.  There's  something  wrong  with  the 
stuff  you  put  into   it,  ma\be,   and  something 
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nvrong  with  the  way  yon  stuff  it  in  and  tramp 
it  down,  bat  yoa  stomach  is  all  right/' 

And  straightway  the  patient  discharged  him. 
My !  how  a  man  does  hate  to  have  the  doctor 
tell  him  the  truth.  How  he  does  hate  to  be 
told  that  he  ought  to  be  sick,  and  deserves  to  be 
ten  times  sicker  than  he  19— £»«oib^  JBo^fe. 


Recently,  the  ghildren  found  in  the  e(beep 
partnre,  and  brought  home  for  mamma  to  see,  a 
Tery  large,  gracefully  crooked  ram's  horn,  that 
the  8un  and  rain  and  frutit  of  half  a  score  of 


years  had  bleached  <rf  every  impurity.  **Please, 
mamma,  make  something  pretty  of  it,"  they 
said,  and  taking  op  the  great  bony,  crooked, 
empty  shell,  ridged  from  base  to  tip  with  wav- 
ing ivory  lines,  that  the  children  had  confident^ 
ly  put  in  my  work  basket,  I  thought  it  not  int- 
possible.  To-day  it  swings  from  the  oomice  of 
a  parlor  mantal,  suspended  with  bright  gamet- 
ribbone,  its  serrated  surtiaoe  gilded  with  gold 
paint,  and  its  wide  month  filled  with  a  beauti- 
ful bouquet  of  wild  gratees  and  crystalized  leaf 
sprays. 


SCRAPS. 


BY  JOHN  ATKINSON. 


She  called  me  one  evening  to  come  up  stairs 
And  help  her  to  pack  the  clothes  away; 

For  she  was  about  to  visit  her  friends, 
Intending  a  week  or  two  to  stay. 

Among  the  quilts  was  a  curious  one 
That  had  never  attracted  mv  eve  before : 

It  was  spotted  something  like  Joseph's  coat, 
At  least  like  the  one  they  say  he  wore. 

•What  is  that?"  I  asked.  ''Come  here,"  she  said, 
And  we  aat  down  together  upon  the  bed. 

This  "  said  she,  "was  a  piece  of  sister's  dress; 

This  came  from  the  gown  of  little  Clare; 
That  I  cut  from  a  piece  of  Willie's  pants, 

The  very  first  that  he  used  to  wear. 


**That  came  from  Glare's  little  calico  bib; 

And  this  is  a  piece  of  Willie's  shirt; 
That's  from  his  suit  that  you  liked  so  well. 
You  remember  the  dark  brown  v^vet  skirt, 

^And  this  was  a  dress  I  used  to  wear 

Before  I  was  married  a  y^BX  or  two. 

And  this  perhaps  you  remember,  I  wore 

The  night  I  was  introdnced  to  you." 

And  her  fingers  went  fVom  piece  to  pteoe 
While  telling  the  story  of  every  part, 

And  a  tear  rolled  down  fix>m  her  dark  brown 
eyes 
That  told  how  nearly  they  touched  her  heart;; 

For  oh,  what  memories  gathered  there, 

In  the  scraps  our  darlings  used  to  wear« 


FOR  LOVE'S  SAKE. 


IN  a  small  cottage  at  the  edge  of  a  little 
village  named  Alto,  lived  a  large  fam- 
ily. They  were  very  poor;  and  with  their 
poverty  there  was  yet  another  sorrowful, 
<ieeper  anguish,  that  rested  upon  them. 
It  is  the  old  story — a  drunkard's  home, 
full  of  poverty  and  pain.  There  were  six 
children,  ranging  from  the  oldest,  a  boy 
of  twenty,  to  the  youngest,  a  girl  of  aboot 
nine  years.  Violet,  the  oldest  girl,  was 
rather  tall  and  delicate,  as  she  had  been 
fiick  for  some  time  and  money  had  been 
U!«ed  for  medicine  and  food.  Violet  wor- 
ried nmch'over  the  expense  she  was  to  the 
family,  but  Mrs.  Smythe  made  the  best  of 
all  these  troubles;  and'when  Violet  wor- 
ried ber  with  complaints  about  where  the 


money  was  coming  from,  Mrs.  Smythe 
always  had  a  cheerful  answer. 

Violet's  sorrow  was  not  wholly  her  sick- 
ness; there  was  a  deeper  sorrow.  It  was 
a  drunken  father  and  a  reckless  brother 
that  filled  her  heart  to  overflowing  with 
grief. 

Violet's  friends  deserted  her,  and  her 
sickness  took  fiercer  forms.  She  prayed 
earnestly  that  death  might  release  her 
from  all  her  sorrow  and  pain;  but  God 
did  not  will  it  so,  ifor  the  dart&est  hour  is 
just  before  the  dawning. 

The  daughter  of  a  well  to  do  merchant, 
and  whose  name  was  Irene,  found  this 
lowly,  modest  Violet;  and  her  heart  filled 
with  love  aiKi  pity  for  he*.     IreDe  went 
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often  with  baskets  of  provisions  and  with 
her  cheering  words,. until  she  learned  the 
inmost  secrets  of  the  distress.  When 
Irene  went  out  riding  she  often  took  Vio- 
let with  her,  and  day  by  day  the  rosy 
color  came  back  to  her  cheeks;  and  when 
Violet  was  able  to  take  up  her  share  of 
the  burden  to  support  the  family,  Mrs. 


Warren,  Irene's  mother,  took  Violet  to  do 
her  light  work.  Violet  often  told  Irene 
she  was  an  angel  sent  from  God  to  bring 
her  back  from  sickness  and  sorrow  to 
health  and  a  happy  home;  but  Irene 
answered  frankly:  "I  did  it  for  love'& 
sake;  how  could  one  help  but  love  you^ 
my  dear  little  Violet." 


WITH  THE  CHURCH  IN  AN  EARLY  DAY. 


BY  "FRANCES." 


WE  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter 
that  Mr.  Clark  gave  out  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  following  Sabbath;  and  when 
Daniel  rode  over  to  accompany  Margery 
to  the  meeting  he  told  her  that  his  father 
(intended  to  extend  an  invitation  to  any 
who  might  wish  to  unite  with  the  church 
to  come  forward  and  present  themselves 
ifor  baptism,  and  added  that  it  was  his  in^ 
•4;ention  to  be  baptized. 

Margery  made  no  immediate  reply  to 
this,  but  the  color  wavered  in  her  cheeks, 
•and  her  heart  gave  a  quick  bound  as  if 
beating  against  the  walls  of  its  imprison- 
nient;  for  she  longed  to  cry  out:  Why 
should  you  do  this?  Why  place  this  bar- 
rier between  us?  But  she  controlled  her 
emotion  by  a  powerful  effort,  and,  steady- 
ing her  voice,  said: 

"I  had  not  expected  that  you  would 
have  acted  so  soon;  but  then  I  am  forget- 
ting that  this  matter  is  not  new  to  you  as 
it  is  to  me." 

'^True  it  is  not,  and  I  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  manner  in  which 
God  has  led  me,  and  for  the  light  he  has 
^iven  me  in  regard  to  his  gospel.  I  have 
rmade  my  arrangements  to  start  for  Kirt- 
Sand  to-morrow,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that 
long  before  my  return  your  mind  wtll  be 
fully  made  up  with  reference  to  the  truth 
of  this  work;  and  when  it  is,  I  am  sure 
yon  will  not  hesitate  to  covenant  with 
"God  as  I  expect  to  covenant  to-day.** 

"The  hour  which  witnesses  my  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  work  will  find  me 
ready  to  become  obedient  to  all  its  require- 
ments," said  Margery;  "but  are  you  not 
{Starting  for  Kirtland  sooner  than  you  ex- 

•*Ye6,  by  a  few  days;  Init  there  is 
/a  friend  of  mine  going  to  start  Uvmojf- 


row,  and  I  prefer  going  in  his  company 
to  travelling  alone." 

"Hl)w  long  will  you  remain?" 

"That  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
I  am  going  with  the  intention  of  offeriucj 
myself  to  the  church;  and  if  God  so  di- 
rects that  the  offering  be  accepted,  then  I 
am  no  more  my  own  master,  but  the  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  his  cjiurch." 

"Do  you  mean  that  without  any  prepa- 
ration for  such  a  work,  vou  will  enter  at 
once  upon  the  ministry?" 

"Not  without  preparation!,  but  I  trust  I 
shall  have  the  same  preparation  which  was 
given  to  Paul.  In  writing  to  the  Gala- 
tian  saints  with  relation  to  his  convei-sion, 
he  says:  *When  it  pleased  God,  who  sepa- 
rated me  from  -my  mother's  womb  and 
•ailed  me  bv  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son 
in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen,  immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood.'  Luke,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  same  thing,  says:  <And 
straightway  he  preat^hed  Christ  in  the 
syagogue,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Grod.'  No 
wonder  tiiere  was  amazement  when  the 
Jews  heard  him." 

"But  was  not  Paul's  case  exceptional?'* 

"Not  so  much  as  the  others  whose  his- 
tory is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
Paul  had  been  trained  for  a  religious 
teacher;  but  Christ  chose  fishermen  and 
publicans,  and  sent  them  out  to  preach. 
I  would  never  dare  go  in  my  own  strength; 
but  if  he  calls  me,  he  will  give  me  his 
Spirit  to  teach  me,  and  he  promises  that 
it  shall  guide  into  all  truth." 

"We  have  been  told  that  Paul  was 
taught  in  Arabia,  before  he  went  up  to 
Damascus." 

"Doubtless  he  was,  but  not  by  man;  for 
upon   this  point  he  speaks  very  plainly: 
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*I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel 
which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man, 
for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  tanght  it  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  This  declaration  is  so 
positive  that  all  controversy  upon  that 
point  should  be  forever  silenced." 

"I  find  many  pejudices  lying  in  my  way, 
and  many  doubtful  questionings  arising 
constantly,"  said  Margery;  "but  I  believe 
that  I  love  truth  well  enough  to  seek  for 
it,  and  embrace  it  if  I  find  it.  Father 
will  be  at  the  meeting  to  day,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  regards  what  he  has  heard 
with  favor;  although  he  has  expressed  no 
definite  opinion  to  me,  he  has  warned  me 
to  he  careful  and  not  to  be  deceived.  I 
do  not  think  he  objected  so  much,  to  the 
doctrine,  as  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  idea  of  a  prophet." 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  for  it  al- 
ways has  been  so.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strange  antipathy  in  the  minds  of  most 
men  towards  living  prophets.  You  re- 
memher  Jesus  told  the  Jews  that  their 
fathers  killed  the  prophets  whose  sepul- 
chers  they  themselves  garnished;  and  up- 
on another  occasion  he  showed  them  how 
false  was  their  pretended  reverence  for 
the  law  of  of  Moses,  when  they  were  go- 
ing about  to  kill  him,  an  innocent  man 
who  had  done  them  no  harm.  I  learn  that 
more  than  one  atempt  has  already  been 
made  apon  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  many 
devices  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  ob- 
tain and  destroy  the  plates  from  which  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  translated.  But 
God  caused  them  to  fail  of  their  object; 
for  he  gave  warning  to  Joseph  whenever 
the  plates  were  in  danger,  and  he  would 
remove  them  to  another  place.  Do  you 
think  that  your  father  will  oppose  your 
uniting  with  the  church,  should  the  time 
come  that  you  are  convinced?" 

"I  think  not;  for  he  is  not  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices,  and  has  never  expressed 
any  desire  to  control  the  religious  belief 
of  his  family." 

^It  is  a  relief  to  me  to  know  this,  for  I 
would  not  like  to  marry  you  against  the 
wishes  of  your  parents;  but  once  your 
consent  is  obtained,  Margery,  nothing  but 
death  will  ever  part  us.  And  you  will  be 
my  wife;  I  feel  it  in  every  fiber  of  my 
being.  I  leave  yoa  with  perfect  assurance 
that  when  I  return  I  shall  claim  you  as  my 
own."  • 

The  strong  brave  heart   of  Margery, 
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which  during  all  their  ride  had  been  dwel- 
ling on  the  one  thought  of  Daniel's  de- 
parture and  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of 
his  return,  broke  down  completely  at  this; 
and  lowering  her  veil  to  hide  the  hot  tears 
which  sprang  to  her  eyes,  she  rode  for 
awhile  silently  by  his  side.  Gaining  con- 
trol of  her  voice  at  last,  she  answered: 

''I  am  searching  the  word  of  God,  and 
praying  for  light  and  guidance;  but  I  do 
not  feel  so  sanguine  as  you  do.  To  me  the 
future  looks  dark  and  uncertain.  You  will 
mingle  with  many  new  friends,  and  your 
heart  will  be  so  occupied  with  your  work 
that  time  will  not  pass  to  you  on  leaden 
wings,  as  it  will  to  me;  and  if  I  never 
can  believe  as  you  do,  then  we  shall  be 
forever  separated." 

"Margery,"  said  Daniel,  as  he  reined 
his  horse  nearer  to  hers  and  took  her  un- 
resisting hand  in  his,  "Margery,  be  of 
good  courage.  It  is  only  very  near  to  the 
earth  that  the  clouds  are  hovering.  Dear 
Margery,  let  me  entreat  you,  lift  up  your 
eyes  above  the  clouds,  to  the  mountain 
tops  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  eter- 
nal truth.  It  is  our  spirits  speaking  to 
each  other  from  behind  the  prison  bars  of 
these  bodies  of  clay.  It  is  the  spirit 
claiming  the  companionship  of  its  kindred 
spirit;  and  they  can  no  more  be  separated 
than  the  grave  could  hold  the  body 
of  Jesus.  Clouds  may  hang  low  and  ob- 
scure the  sunshine;  but  in  his  own  due 
time  the  Lord  will  say  it  is  enough,  and 
they  will  disperse  as  the  vapors  of  morn- 
ing before  the  rising  sun.  'Seek  and  ye 
shall  find,'  are  the  words  of  our  Savior, 
and  I  have  no  more  fear  that  he  will  not 
guide  you  than  I  have  that  he  will  not 
cause  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  heavens  from 
day  to  day.  God  only  knows  how  I  prize 
your  love.  Morning,  noon  and  night 
when  I  kneel  before  him  to  thank  him  for 
his  mercies  and  to  supplicate  blessings 
upon  those  I  love,  I  thank  him  for  the 
gift  of  your  love,  my  Margery,  next  to  the 
priceless  gift  of  his  only  begotten  Son. 

Nothing  but  the  firm  conviction  of  duty 
would  ever  take  me  from  you,  nor  shall 
I  be  long  alone;  for  God  has  given  you  to 
me  for  a  help-meet,  and  together  we  shall 
walk  upon  life's  journey.  My  mother  and 
sister  will  be  your  friends,  and  for  my 
sake  give  an  added  portion  of  love  to 
what  they  have  already  given  you  for 
your  own  sake;  and  I  know  that  you  will 
strive  to  cheer  ni)  mother,  To.  this  will  be 
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onr  first  parting,  and  her  heart  is  sore, 
though  she  bids  me  go.  I  have  told  her 
of  my  love  for  you,  and  she  is  ready  to 
welcome  you  as  her  daughter.  We  are 
nearing  the  end  of  our  ride.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  cheer  up  and  be  your  own 
brave  self  again.  With  your  permission 
I  shall  write  you  frequently,  and  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  you." 

"If  Father  does  not  object,"  said  Mar- 
gery; and  just  then  coming  in  sight  of 
the  grove  where  the  people  were  already 
gathering  for  the  morning  service,  nothing 
more  was  said  of  a  private  nature.  And 
after  showing  Margery  to  a  seat  and  car- 
ing for  the  comfort  of  the  horses,  Daniel 
sought  his  own  room,  where,  kneeling  in 
prayer,  he  besought  the  Lord  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  Margery,  that  in  his  own  time 
and  way  he  would  bring  her  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth. 

When  Daniel  had  spoken  to  Margery 
of  a  friend  who  was  to  accompany  him  on 
his  journey  to  Kirtland,  he  had  not 
thought  to  mention  to  her  that  he  was  an 
elder  from  a  distant  town,  himself  on  his 
way  to  Kirtland  to  report  the  results  of 
missionary  labors;  neither  had  Margery 
thought  to  inquire  who  this  friend  was, 
for  her  mind  was  too  painfully  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  their  near  parting. 
But  when  Mr.  Clark  took  the  stand  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  stranger.  The  man 
was  much  younger  than  himself,  of  medi- 
um stature,  light-brown  hair,  and  penetrat- 
ing blue  eyes  which  seemed  to  take  in  at 
a  glance  the  congregation  already  assem- 
bled; and  then  withdrawing  their  gaze,  he 
appeared  absorbed  in  thought  and  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  things  transpiring 
around  him.  His  personal  appearance 
was  very  neat,  and  his  countenance  very 
pre])ossessing;  but  he  seemed  very  young 
for  a  minister,  and  Margery  found  herself 
wondering  if  he  could  be  the  friend  of 
whom  Daniel  had  spoken,  and,  if  so, 
whether  his  faith  was  the  same  as  Dan- 
iel's. She  was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  after 
the  opening  service  Mr.  Clark  introduced 
to  the  congregation  his  friend.  Elder 
Browning,  and  bespoke  their  careful  and 
prayerful  attention  to  the  subject  which 
he  would  that  morning  present  to  their 
attention. 

Elder  Browning  then  came  forward  and 
in  a  clear,  distinct,  well  modulated  voice, 
read  for  the  morning  service  portions  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Mark,  taking  for  his 


text  the  words:  <<What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 

Making  an  impressive  pause  after  enun- 
ciating the  last  question,  he  again  referred 
to  them,  slowly,  deliberately,  as  though 
weighing  in  a  mental  balance  the  created 
universe  of  God  and  the  soul.  There  was 
that  about  the  speaker  which  from  the 
first  sentence  spoken,  through  the  entire 
sermon,  held  the  attention  of  his  audience 
to  its  close.  It  was  not  the  eloquence  of 
studied  diction,  for  he  was  not  master  of 
that;  neither  was  it  learning,  for  fre- 
quent mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language  showed  that  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  any  modem 
Gamaliel;  but  it  was  the  unstudied  elo- 
quence of  the  message  of  truth  which  he 
bore,  the  eloquence  which  is  imparted  by 
faith  and  knowledge  of  that  which  we 
strive  to  impart  to  others,  the  perfect 
ease  and  mastery  which  is  felt  by  him  who 
comes  commissioned  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
he  who  runs  without  tidings — such  elo- 
quence as  led  men  anciently  to  exclaim, 
"The  God's  have  come  down  to  as  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  Going  back  to  the 
morn  of  creation,  he  reviewed  very  briefly 
the  history  of  man  from  the  time  when 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  and  he  became  a  living  soul;  from 
the  time  when  the  Lord  looked  upon  all 
that  he  had  made  and  pronounced  it  very 
good,  down  through  the  swiftly  passing 
ages  of  man's  disobedience,  the  sin  and 
misery  wrought  out  by  the  fall,  God's 
covenant  of  mercy  to  him  and  the  bow  of 
promise  hung  over  the  sin-cursed  world 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  yet 
bruise  the  serpent's  head;  through  the 
ages  when  God  spoke  to  them  by  prophets, 
until  the  world  awoke  to  hear  the  message 
of  the  heavenly  host  as  with  a  multi- 
tude of  voices  they  sang  above  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem  a  new  song  to  our  groaning, 
sin-smitten  earth:  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest;  and  on  earth  peace;  good  will  to 
men.' 

"For  a  time  the  earth  rejoiced  in  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God;  but  soon  she. 
opened  her  pores  todriiik  in  his  life  blood 
-and  her  sepulcher  received  his  lifeless 
body.  ^  Then  was  there  gloom,  despair  and 
anguish  in  the  hearts  of  his  sorrowing  dis- 
ciples and  the  burden  of  their  wailing  was: 
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*We  trusted  it  had  bieen  he  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel.'  But  hark!  Sweet- 
er than  the  song  of  the  anprels  upon  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem  comos  the  announce- 
ment of  the  white-robed  messengers  sit^ 
ting  by  the  open  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea:  *He  is  risen,  he  is  not  here;  he  go- 
eth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  shall 
yon  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you.'  Again 
he  ate  and  drank  with  his  disciples,  and 
told  them  they  should  be  witnesses  for 
him  unto  the  whale  world;  but  charged 
them  to  'remain  at  Jerusalem  until  he 
should  send  them  the  Comforter,  who  was 
to  bear  witness  of  the  truth  of  their  mes- 
sage. 

"Oh,  with  what  joy,  what  gladness  of 
soul,  went  his  disciples  forth  to  witness 
unto  the  world  those  mighty  truths  con- 
cerning *he  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion into  heaven  of  Jesus,  who  should 
save  his  people  from  their  sins;  declaring 
as  they  went:  'There  are  three  that  bear 
witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  water  and 
the  blood;  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 
There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one.' 

"But  alas,  how  soon  was  the  earth  again 
left  in  darkness;  and  gross  darkness  cover- 
ed the  minds  of  the  people!  The  apostles 
and  witnesses  of  Christ  had  fallen  asleep, 
many  of  them  sealing  their  testimony 
with  their  blood;  and  from  the  very  bo- 
som of  the  church  sprang  up  the  seeds  of 
pois'^n  and  death.  False  teachers  chained 
the  word  of  God  to  the  cells  and  desks  of 
their  monasteries  and  churches,  and  there 
was  in  the  whole  earth  a  famine  for  the 
word  of  God.  Pass  we  on  to  the  days  of 
Luther,  Knox,  Calvin,  Wesley  and  a  host 
of  others  who  arose  in  their  own  names 
and  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity,  to 
vindicate  the  wrongs  of  bleeding  Christi- 
anity.    Pass  we  down  the  stream  of  time 
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and  search  the  record  of  each  of  these; 
and  turning  from  our  quest,  let  us  confess 
oar  disappointment  in  the  result.  What 
are  we  seeking?  We  are  seeking  life  and 
immortality;  life  for  the  soul,  because 
we  have  nothing  to  gain  if  we  lose  it;  and 
if  the  whole  world  were  ours,  it  would 
profit  us  nothing  if  the  soul  were  lost. 

"'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Is  this  the  entire 
message  Of  salvation?  Is  there  not  im- 
plied in  the  very  terms  of  this  declaration 
an  absolute  necessity  of  believing  afl  that 


he  taught?  Did  not  he  who  said,  'Repent  i 
and  believe  the  gospel,'  say  also,  'Except 
a  man  be  born  of  the  water  and  of  the 
Spirit  he  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God?'  Did  not  he  who  said,  'Ye  shall' 
be  witnesses  of  me  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,'  command  also  that  they  'de- 
part not  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  th^ 
promise  of  the  Father?'  Why  this  tarry- 
ing, this  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Father's  promise?'  They  were  his  wit- 
nesses, but  there  was  another.  One  of  ► 
the  three  witnesses  was  wanting;  and 
without  this  witness  the  confirming^  di- 
recting and  sanctifyin<r  power  of  the  gos- 
pel was  wanting.  'The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  cleanscth  from  all  sin.' 
By  faith  is  that  blood  applied,  therefore 
faith  is  necessary — we  must  believe.  If 
then  we  do  believe,  will  we  hear  him  say, 
'Except  ye  be  born  of  the  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,'  and  turn  away,  not  deeming 
his  words  of  any  force  or  value? 

"Tt  is  salvation  for  the  immortal  soul, 
which  we  are  in  quest  of  to-day.  'To  know 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent,'  says  John,  'is  life  everlasting.'  How 
then  shall  we  obtain  this  knowledge?  Is 
there  a  provision,  a  way  by  which  we  may 
obtain  it?  'Depart  not  from  Jerusalem,' 
ye  ministers  of  God's  word,  until  ye  are 
ready  to  answer  this  question.  'Ye  are 
mv  authorized  ministers — mv  witnesses, 
but  the  witness  of  God  is  greater  than 
your  witness.'  Paul,  who  was  taught  the 
gospel  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
clares, 'No  man  can  sav  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  hence,  then, 
the  importance  of  this  third  and  last  of 
the  witnesses  on  earth.  To  this  witness 
pertains  not  only  apart  in  the  earthly  rec- 
ord, but  also  in  the  heavenly,  as  witness 
on  earth  and  recorder  in  heaven. 

"Is  there  one  among  my  hearers  to-day 
who  desires  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
soul?  one  who  desires  life  everlasting? 
We  say  to  that  one,  'Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.' 
We  say  unto  you  in  the  words  of  Philip 
to  the  eunuch:  'If  thou  belie  vest  with  all 
thy  heart  thou  may  est.'  Do  you  inquire 
what  is  this  you  may  do?  again  we  an- 
swer you  in  the  question  of  the  eunuch  to 
Philip:  'See;  here  is  water;  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized?'  Yonder  is 
water  (and  he  pointed  towards  the  clear- 
running  stream),  and  it  was  into  just  such 
a  stream  that  John  led  the  Lamb  of  God 
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•  in  order  to  fulfill  all  righteousness;  and 
we  as  one  of  his  servants  stand  before  you 
to-day  commissioned  to  baptize  you  in  his 
name.  N  either  left  we  Jerusalem  until  en- 
dowed with  power  from  on  high  to  say 
unto  you  as  Peter  said  upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost:  *Ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  promise  is  unto  you 
'  and  your  children.'  Have  others  brought 
this  messase  to  you?  Have  the  followers 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox  or  Wesley  ever 
made  you  this  promise?  If  so,  have 
you  obeyed  the  call  and  tested  the  truth 
of  their  words?  If  you  have,  then  my 
invitation  is  not  to  you,  for  the  witness  of 
God  is  greater  than  that  of  man;   but  if 


you  can  not  to-day  say  that  you  knoir 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  be> 
cause  God  has  given  you  that  knowledge, 
then  why  not  accept  the  terms  of  salva- 
tion to-day,  test  the  promise  of  the  Lord, 
and  find  him  true  to  his  word?  See  from 
Calvary  the  atoning  blood  as  it  flows  from 
his  wounded  side.  Yonder  is  the  water,, 
and  it  is  his  to  confer  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Will  you  eome?  Have  you  ever  doubted 
the  testimony  of  man?  Have  you  ever 
questioned  the  life,  crucifixion,  resurrec- 
tion, or  ascension  of  Jesus,  then. come  and 
in  God's  own  appointed  way  receive  that 
witness  which  is  greater  than  the  witness 
of  man." 

To  be  oontiaued. 
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BY  ELDER  D.  8.  MILLS. 


Sister  Walker: 

YOURS  of  the  9th  inst.  came  to  hand 
last  night  with  the  enclosed.  On  pe- 
rusing it  the  text  from  which  I  spoke  last 
Sunday  came  forcibly  to  my  mind.  It 
was  Christ's  warning  to  his  elect,  accord- 
ing to  the  Covenant:  <<Let  no  man  deceive 
you,"  coupled  with  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Revelations.  While  speaking  on  it  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes  I  felt  the  Spirit 
of  the  Master  aiding  me — for  surely  this 
is  a  day  of  power. 

Only  two  real  powers  are  to  work  mira- 
cles in  these  last  days;  and  both  work 
through  men  and  womeD,  side  by  side; 
the  power  of  life  from  God,  to  bless  his 
>  saints,  and  the  opposite,  used  to  deceive, 
if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect.  Sugar- 
I  coated  though  the  latter  may  be,  yet  I 
•  have  always  observed  one  important  vari- 
ation in  every  phase  of  its  manifold  opera- 
tions, namely,  a  universal  disrespect  of 
Christ's  order  in  receiving  and  confer- 
ring gifts  and  powers  from  God  (if  we  ad- 
mit, for  the  sake  of  argument,  their  power 
to  give  them  of  him). 

The  questions  are  often  asked:  "Can 
the  devil  heal  the  sick?  and  is  not  all 
healing  power  good?  and  is  not  all  good 
of  God?"  All  real  good  is  of  God;  but 
there  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto 
men,  the  end  of  which  are  the  ways  of 
death  (Proverbs  14:12  and  16:25).      It 


seems  right  to  be  relieved  of  afflictions, 
without  questioning  the  power;  but  if  the 
end  thereof  should  be  the  ways  of  deaths 
it  would  not  be  good  nor  of  God,  even 
though  it  might  be  borne  and  preached 
by  an  angel  from  heaven.  Paul  has 
anathematized  him;  God  sends  no  such 
angels,  though  he  may  permit  them  to 
come;  and  they  will  shortly  come,  if  they 
have  not  already,  for  the  true  coin  must 
be  closely  imitated.  Hitherto  the  coun- 
terfeits have  been  bungling;  hereafter  we 
will  see  them  well  executed.  Hence  the 
gift  of  discernment  will  be  greatly  needed 
and  strongly  held  by  the  saints. 

But,  again,  can  the  devil  heal?  An- 
swer: Why  not,  in  this  controversy?  As 
he  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air;  has 
the  power  of  death  and  opens  the  afflicting 
avenue  to  it,  he  can  surely  afflict  or  desist, 
as  will  best  serve.  And  if  in  his  miracle- 
working  role  he  uses  moral  teachers  or 
operators,  it  is  the  more  likely  to  attract 
and  deceive  the  good  and  moral  who  have 
not  the  gift  of  discernment  from  God. 
For  years  Spiritualism  has  denied  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  has  proselyted 
the  most  blasphemous  among  men.  It 
now  is  fast  charging  its  garb;  the  wolf  is 
putting  on  wool,  and  is  becoming  very  re- 
ligious— very.  While  I  am  certain  from 
my  own  observations,  that  the  great- 
est operators  are  hypocrites,  it  would  be 
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unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  vota- 
ries are  all  pretenders,  or  dishonest.  Many 
of  them,  I  am  satisfied,  while  deceiving 
are  also  being  deceived,  as  it  is  written. 
For  surelv  none  of  them  would  have  the 
brazen  assurance  in  the  day  of  judgment 
(0  say  to  Christ:  "Lord,  in  thy  name  (au- 
thority) we  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in 
tby  name  done  many  wonderful  works,'' 
(Matt.  7:32),  unless  they  really  believed 
it  true.  His  answer,  "Ye  never  knew  me," 
proves  they  were  not  apostate  saints,  as 
many  have  supposed. 

In  my  examination  of  the  "True  Science 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  "Metaphysical 
Science,"  "Psychology,"  "Physiology," 
**Me8meric  Manipulations,"  "Mind  I^ead- 
ing,"  "Power  of  Mind  over  Matter,"  etc., 
I  have  noticed  that  vitalized  electricity 
is  an  important  factor,  and  the  leading 
one  in  them.  Its  operations  are  varied, 
as  are  the  operators,  both  in  power  and  in 
quality.  While  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
man  has  large  control  over  matter  (or  the 
body  and  other  bodies),  sometimes  with, 
at  other  times  without  vitalized  electrici- 
ty, yet  it  must  be  quite  patent  to  every 
thinking  saint  that  union  of  spirit — our 
epirit  with  God's  Holy  Spirit — is  in  every 
sense  higher,  holier  and  mgre  desirable. 
It  acts  as  a  life  power,  as  an  educator,  and 
as  an  immortalizer:  in  short,  this  is  the 
only  perfect  system,  leading  us  to  perfec- 
tion; and  all  else  is  as  starlight  at  mid- day 
in  comparison  with  it. 

Now  I  do  not  brand  all  who  are  acting, 
or  being  acted  upon,  by  other  forces,  as 
being  led  by  the  devil,  for  many  of  them 
are  led  by  their  own  spirits  in  moral  issues, 
and  are  not  under  condemnation.  Such 
should  be  warned  ere  they  give  up  their 
agency  and  will  power  to  the  siren  song 
of,  "Walk  into  my  parlor,"  (Spider  and 
Ply).  Neither  man  nor  angel  can  im- 
prove upon  the  strictly  pure  system  of 
Christ  It  is  safe  to  follow  him;  the  clos- 
er the  better  and  the  safer. 

We  see  in  the  "Metaphysical  Alphabet" 
extracts  from  Christ's  teachings,  while  the 
text  as  a  whole  is  of  a  lower  type  than  his; 
hot  Christ  comes  at  once  to  the  rescue  by 
pointing  out  the  heaven -ordained  means 
»  by  which  the  best  conditions  are  reached 
here  and  hereafter,  without  risking  any 
experiments.  The  Alphabet  enjoins  the 
beginning  earnestly  a  good  life;  Christ 
enjoins  it,  and  tells  us  how, — by  obtain- 
ing a  remission  of  our  sins  and  by  the 


laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  God — 
thus  giving  us  the  legal  right  to  obtain 
wisdom  and  power  and  harmony  with  the 
divine  Author  of  all  good.  Again,  under 
the  the  third  letter,  C,  "Carefully  endeavor 
to  keep  the  middle  path,"  will  do  for  those 
who  seek  a  middle  kingdom;  there  is  a 
higher  path  for  saints.  TJnder  E,  "En- 
tirely give  up  your  own  will,"  is  not  safe. 
Instead,  it  is  right  to  educate  the  will;  to 
make  it  strong  in  harmony  with  God. 
But  I  will  not  take  time  to  examine  each 
of  its  imperfections.  Its  standard  is,  on 
its  face,  good  enough  for  the  moral  world 
in  this  life,  but  it  will  not  save  ft  soul  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Persons  practicing  any  of  these  so-called 
sciences  are  sure  to  find  their  system  im- 
perfect and  lacking  in  miracle,  and,  as  a 
sequence,  will  reach  on  and  out  for  power 
to  be  added.  Not  having  started  right, 
they  will  hardly  turn  back  to  get  right; 
but  will  continue  outside  of  Christ's  order, 
and  the  Adversary,  inspire  and  centrol 
them  as  they  step  by  step  yield  up  their 
agency,  experimenting  at  such  fearful  ex- 
pense. Eventually  the  scheme  will  en- 
gulf all  the  churches  of  men,  and  there 
will  be  but  two,  as  the  Book  of  Mormon 
states.  Would  to  God  the  Saints  would 
seek — yea,  even  contend  earnestly — for  the 
gift  of  discernment;  it  will  be  quite  indis- 
pensible  in  the  real  conflict  of  power 
which  is  fast  approaching.  The  key  of 
knowledge  is  restored  in  good  time  if  ac- 
cepted and  wisely  used  by  his  saints;  and 
the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  will 
be  severely  taxed,  as  shown  by  John  (Rev- 
elations 14:12).  God  has  promised  that 
the  saints  shall  prevail,  and  that  dominion 
shall  be  given  them.  Yet,  one  thing  is 
inconsistent  in  saints,  to  say  the  least;  and 
that  is  to  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,"  and  then  turn  to  the 
"Lo,  here!  or  Lo,  there!"  and  expect  bene- 
fits outside  of  the  provisions  of  his  order. 
There  are  no  such  jars  or  digressions  in 
heaven,  nor  when  his  will  is  done  on  earth 
will  they  be  found  here;  and  saints  will 
do  well  to  seek  all  benefits  legally  in  his 
order,  and  not  be  counted  among  those 
who  climb  up  some  other  way. 

Christ's  gospel  is  the  only  sound  doc- 
trine for  those  who  need  a  physician,  either 
in  soul,  body  or  spirit.  In  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  it  Me  often  blesses  good  remedies 
used  in  reason  and  wisdom, —  as  he  does 
proper  food — but  yet  I  do  believe  faith  as 
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a  grain  of  muBtard  seed  ir  far  better  if  we 
have  it.  There  are  God-given  remedies 
that  his  Spirit  sometimes  prompts  or 
'inspires  ns  to  use  aside  from  the  oil;  bat 
I  consider  that  the  greatest  general  reme* 
dy  for  latter  day  evils  and  bodily  afiiio- 
tions,  among  the  saints  especially,  is  the 
consecrated  oil.  My  experience  has  been 
like  this:  In  administering  to  the  sick  I 
am  sometimes  moved  to  advise  the  use  of 
certain  remedies;  at  other  times  I  feel  to 
positively  warn  against  the  use  of  all  med- 
icines; and  at  all  times  I  follow  the  coxin- 
sel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  both  these 
ways  I  have  seen  God's  blessing  follow  in 
.  much  power;  at  times  suddenly,  at  other 
times  gradually.  I  have  also  seen  sad  re^ 
suits  from  rejecting  these  counsels  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Judas  was  inspir- 
ed of  God  when  he  sold  his  Lord  for  thir- 
ty pieces  of  silver;  nor  do  I  believe  Simon 
Magus  was  inspired  of  God  when  he  offer- 
ed mqney  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  any  more 
than  I  believe  Doctors  Fay  and  Truesdell 
in  Los  Angeles  are  inspired  when  they 
sell  for  thirty  dollars  the  science  of  using 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Neither  do  I  believe 
those  who  buy  are  inspired  of  God,  no 
matter  how  good  their  soul-felt  desires 
may  be  at  the  time.  If  it  was  so  very 
wicked  anciently  to  desire  to  obtain  that 
power  outside  of  God's  order,  is  it  any  the 
less  so  in  his  sight  now?  Consistency  is  a 
jewel,  and  should  be  worn  by  saints. 

This  language  may  sound  severe,  but 
God  knows  I  do  not  feel  severe  towards 
any  honest  soul  who  may  be  experiment- 
ing and  treading  upon  unwart'anted 
ground.  While  Paul's  exhortation  is 
sound  and  wise,  to  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  the  good,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  practice  and  by  bitter  experi- 
ence prove  all  things  and  systems;  but  it 
does  follow  that  we  should  prove  all  things 
by  God's  standard  and  hold  fast  the  stand- 
ard, for  it  is  good.  Weigh  and  measure 
by  that.  *'To  the  law  and  to  the  testimo- 
ny; and  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them."  The  Holy  Spirit's  testimony 
'■  agrees  with  the  word,  and  is  a  recorder  in 
heaven. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  I  believe,  was  sent 

,  to  continue  the  work,  or  take  it  up  where 

Christ  laid  it  down;  it  could  not  be  slain, 

'  but  was  and  is  grieved  at  times.     But  what 

•  shall  I  say  of  the  insult  heaped  upon  it,  and 


the  sin  ofEerecl  and  perpetuated  when  unin- 
spired men,  claiming  to  be  healers  and 
teaphers  otter  to  buy  and  sell  the 
Holy  Ghost  (which  they  have  never  had 
or  known),  and  by  other  forces  and  pow- 
ers claim  to  bless,  heal  the  sick,  and  work 
miracles?  I  can  see  the  arch  one  behind 
the  scene  grinning  with  delight  at  the 
success  of  the  scheme  and  at  all  his  com- 
ing train  of  works  and  army  of  workers 
against  ClM*ist!  Yes;  how  long  will  it  be,, 
think  you,  now  that  the  works  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  power  are  claimed,  ere  an  apostol- 
ic church  organization  will  be  effected,  with 
seemly  and  becoming  ordinations  to  suit 
and  unite  the  various  men-made  institu- 
tions and  religious  organizations  extant? 
Surely  it  is  at  hand,  as  the  true  coin  has 
been  issued  over  fifty  years,  and  the  raging 
elements  of  the  opposition  have  spent  their 
mad  strength  and  fury.  A  reaction  is 
taking  place  in  the  religious  world,  and  it 
is  preparing  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
other  extreme  until  Satanic  power  shall 
be  smuggled  in;  and  sign  seekers  and  mir- 
acle workers  will  become  wild  with  suc- 
cess as  the  mighty  tidal  wave  bears  them 
down  the  broad  way.  Truly  then  will 
be  a  sifting,  trying  time  for  Saints!  Oh, 
how  deep  the  loving  and  sympathising 
Savior  must  &ave  felt  the  great  necessity 
of  the  timely  and  prophetic  warnings: 
"Let  no  man  deceive  you,"  "Beware  of 
false  prophets,  coming  in  sheep's  clothing, 
but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." 
Not  that  every  man  thus  coming  is  a 
wolf;  or,  rather,  they  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  filling  this  bill  that  Christ  thus 
advertized;  for  if  they  did  thus  realize  it, 
not  manv  would  wish  to  be  found  in  such 
a  condition,  neither  would  they  say:  "Lord^ 
Lord,  in  thy  name  have  we  cast  out  devils 
and  done  many  wonderful  works."  Some 
conscientious  believers  may  say:  "Surely 
the  Lord  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  led  off 
captive,  and  be  deceived  by  the  false  spirits 
that  will  come."  Answer:  God  surely  will 
not  interfere  with  our  agency,  nor  bind  the 
devil  till  the  time  come*  First  he  sent 
and  restored  his  gospel  in  power; — his 
power  as  he  had  promised,  at  the  time  he 
had  promised — and  started  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth  where  he  had  revealed  so  to 
do.  It  is  now  being  preached  to  every 
nation  here,  and  from  this  spreads  to  the 
kindreds,  tongues  and  peoples.  Surely^ 
now  the  adversary  has  the  legal  right  to 
follow  and  imitato  thai  which  he  has  f ailr 
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ed  in  destiuying;  bnt  the  blessed  assu- 
rance of  God  is  ours:  If  we  take  and  keep 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  oar  guide  we  shall  not 
be  deceived.  The  spirit  of  the  devil  can 
not  bear  the  same  hallowed  witness  with 
oar  spirit  that  God's  Spirit  does;  but  only 
those  who  through  obedience  have  obtain- 
ed the  sure  Spirit  of  God  can  discern  the 
difference  between  the  two  powers  work- 
ing side  by  side.  God  has  said  he  will 
permit  delusion  and  lying  spirits  and  pow- 
ers to  work  during  their  time,  and  by 
these  will  his  saints  be  purified  as  silver 
is  refined  and  purified  by  fire.  The  test 
is  a  good  one;  for  as  the  purifier  of  silver 
sits  to  refine,  and  finally  beholds  his  like- 
ness clear  as  in  a  mirror  in  the  thus  tried 
silver,  it  is  the  test  of  its  purity — the 
dross  is  burned  out  and  silver  only  re- 
mains. So,  when  the  saints  reflect  Christ 
in  their  lives  they  are  pure  as  he, is  pure. 
Who  may  abide  that  day,  and  who  stand 
when  the  final  comparison  shall  be  made? 

We,  as  saints  of  latter  days,  as  becom- 
eth  his  sons  and  daughters,  can  not  afford 
to  experiment  in  such  matters  of  mighty 
moment.  The  practical  pilot  or  mariner 
will  not  be  lured  by  false  lights;  but  he 
Bteers  by  the  chart  and  compass,  and  watch- 
es the  legally  authorized  and  established 
light-houses,  whose  lamps  the  ever  faithful 
keeper  guards  and  keeps  brightly  burning 
in  all  times  of  danger.  Our  Lord  well 
knew  the  danger  of  the  hour,  and  made 
ample  provision  fof  his  saints;  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  rejoice.  Let  us 
praise  him  for  the  recorded  warning,  and 
pray  that  we  may  not  be  overtaken  as  by 
a  thief  in  the  night,  nor  be  found  climb- 
ing np  some  other  way,  in  darkness.  We 
can  well  afford  to  enter  by  the  door  and 
live  in  the  house,  where  there  is  light  and 
warmth  and  suitable  food  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  body. 

The  Army  of  the  Lord — so  called 
—is  a  new  California  invention  inten- 
ed  to  outstrip  the  Salvation  Army. 
On  enrollment  one  tenth  of  the  prop- 
erty of  converts  is  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  genei*al  in  command  (instead 
•f  to  a  Bishop  of  the  Lord's  storehouse). 
Baptism  is  not  essential,  nor  any  testa- 
ment ordinance.  It  is  a  military  organi- 
zation as  might  be  supposed  would  aHse 
when  we  consult  the  prophet  Joel,  3:9: 
"Proclaim  ye  this  among  the  Gentiles. 
Prepare  war.  .  .  .  Beat  your  plough- 
shares into   swirds,   and   your    pruning 


hooks  into  spears.  Let  the  weak  say,  I 
am  strong.''  But  beyond  all  these  exist- 
ing systems  of  men  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  among  the  heads  of 
churches  are  expectantly  peering  into  the 
future  to  catch  a  sound  or  glimpse  of  an 
approaching  meteor  of  light  that  will  daz- 
zle the  world  with  its  overwhelming 
splendor  and  be  attended  with  great  de- 
monstrative power.  It  must  not  be  too 
narrow;  but  must  be  on  a  broad,  liberal 
guage,  convenient  for  all  moral  and  relig- 
ious people,  the  spiritually  inclined  among 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  real  enough  in 
its  operations  to  satisfy  skeptical  philoso- 
phy. They  will  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Strong  delusions  are  being  prepared  for 
rejecters  of  the  everlasting  gospel  as  now 
restored.  Even  the  Stone  Kingdom  is 
growing;  let  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
grow  with  it  in  the  knowledge  and  power 
of  God — even  to  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  Christ.  They  will  then  be  well 
fortified  against  every  new  invention  and 
cunning  device  of  the  Adversary  whereby 
he  lieth  in  wait  to  deceive.  His  well  exe- 
cuted counterfeit  gospel  in  power  is  shown 
forth  in  Second  Thessalonians,  2:9,10, 
and  described  as  Satanic  power,  and  signs 
and  lying  wonders,  with  strong  delusions, 
&c.  But  enough  on  this  wise  for  the 
present,  as  in  the  fifteenth  verse  (I.  T.) 
Paul's  exhortation  comes  home  to  every 
saint  to  hold  fast,  and  stand  in  the  truth 
as  he  had  given  it,  <&c. 

Now,  while  much  more  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  I  trust  it  is  enough  to  stir 
up  pure  minded  saints  to  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  Christ's  gospel  includes 
all  good,  and  only  good;  there  is  no  evil 
in  it;  while  all  else  that  has  any  good 
in  it  has  simply  borrowed  or  stolen  it  from 
him  while  endeavoring  to  climb  up  some 
other  way.  Christ  has  spoken  plainer  of 
them  than  I  need  to  speak,  when  he 
brands  them  as  thieves  and  robbers.  We 
know  a  thief  or  a  robber  is  one  who  takes 
illegal  possession  of  valuables;  and  al- 
though he  may  propose  to  share  and  be- 
stow it  upon  other  needy  ones,  yet  he  is 
none  the  less  a  thief.  We  can  not  so  leg- 
islate as  to  legalize  an  unconstitutional 
act;  neither  can  any  man,  or  even  an  an- 
gel do  it,  for  God  would  not  approve  of  it 
When  poor,  weak,  mortal  man  will  dare  to 
assume  that  right  which  even  the  Son  of 
God  himself  would  not,  and  change  the 
perfect  plan  even  so  much  as  a  jot  or  a 
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tittle,  we,  as  Latter  Day  Saints  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Covenant,  may  as  well  watch 
as  to  pray.  It  is  the  beginning  of  peril- 
OQS  times;  but  more  perilous  still  will 
they  be  when  men  shall  not  only  have  the 


form  of  Godliness,  but  advocate  the  po' 
thereof  as  from  God,  in  a  <*way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  man,  but  the  end  tiiere- 
of  is  the  ways  of  death." 

8A2TTA  AKA.  C»L,  Oct  18th. 


THE   NEW  TEAR. 


*  -i 


BY  s.  r.  w. 


The  world  has  past  the  ajfe's  night, 
The  time  of  mildew  and  of  blijjht— 
So  chill  and  dreary  and  so  long — 
Of  burdens  heavy,  fetters  strong; ' 
Of  nightmare,  blindness  and  stagnation, 
Of  priestly  pride  and  usurpation. 

Of  mailed  and  eceptered  wrong. 

Hail  warriors  clad  in  heaven's  mail ! 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Hups,  all  hail! 
Who  made  the  biting  nerpent  feel 
Upon  its  head  the  avenging  heel ; 
Who  error's  towering  bulwarks  stormed. 
And  hydra-headed  wrongs  reformed, 
With  fervent,  fiery  zeal. 

And  thus  was  made  the  preparation 
For  the  fiill  gospel  restoration, 
Brought  by  the  angel  John  paw  flying 
Adown  the  midst  of  heaven,  crying : 
"Him  worship  who  made  earth  and  heaven; 
To  him  be  praise  and  glory  given ; 
Upon  his  grace  relying." 

Again,  a  second  proclamation; 
But  now  of  wrath  and  condemnation. 
And  of  the  doom  and  of  the  dying 
Of  all  the  false,  oppressive,  lying. 
Corrupted  and  apostate  daughters 
Of  her  who  sits  on  many  watera. 

Enthroned  and  heaven  defying. 

Now  come  we  to  the  time  of  shaking. 
And  thrones  and  altar  stones  are  quaking; 
Priestcraft,  kiugcraft  in  the  throes, 
Beset  by  their  own  household  foes;— 
The  whole  world  ripening  in  sin; 
The  Gentile  fulness  coming  in ; 
And  hastes  the  era's  close. 

How  swiftly  Nahum's  chariots  go, 
And  many  running  to  and  fro; 
The  wise  alone  shall  understand. 
See  Lebanon  a  fruitful  land ! 
To  Israel  dawns  a  better  day; 
His  sin  is  being  purged  away; 
Deliverance  is  at  hand. 


If  Saints  yet  feel  the  chastening  rod,     \ 
By  that  are  known  the  sons  of  God; 
Token  of  love  each  foiling  stroke, 
The  burden  and  the  heavy  yoke; 
For  "they  who  would  my  glory  see 
Partakers  of  my  pain  must  be," 
The  Man  of  Sorrows  spoke. 

But'blessings  shower  on  the  meek 
Who  heavenly  care  and  guidance  seek; 
In  flaming  tongue  and  words  of  fire 
Is  uttered  forth  the  flouVs  desire; 
Outpourings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Make  a  perpetual  Pentecost — 
Salvation  draweth  nigher. 

And  He  whose-head  in  grief  was  bowed; 
Was  slurred  and  jibed  by  jeering  crowd; 
For  those  who  slew  him,  sinless  slain. 
Upon  the  earth  will  come  again ; 
Will  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze 
Of  waiting  Saints  of  latter  days, 

And  with  th^m  will  he  reign. 

The  crooked  shall  be  all  made  straight^ 
And  understood  the  intricate; 
The  ways  of  Providence  made  plain. 
And  seeming  loss  be  turned  to  gain. 
Who  made  earth's  ailings  all  his  own 
Can  heal  the  heart  to  sorrow  prone. 
And  dissipate  its  pain. 

No  more  will  dying  mortals  mourn 
For  buried  loves  and  crosses  borne; 
Nor  count  as  unrequited  loss 
The  old-world  garniture  and  gloss- 
Its  colors  false  and  gilding  thin 
That  hid  disease  and  death  therein. 
Deformity  and  dross. 

And  dwelling  in  divine  accord, 
Saints  of  all  ages  and  their  Lord, 
The  Lamb  shall  be  their  light; 
And  in  his  presence  no  more  night; 
Un&ding  and  unending  day's 
Ineffable,  effulgent  rays 

Nor  sun  nor  mooii  shall  light. 
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'^^* 
'^^ 


Vo  more  shnll  memory  of  the  past     ^f^ 
The  fotare  prospect  overcast;  ^ 

There's  no  more  sighing,  no  more  tean^ 
And  no  more  crying,  no  more  fears ; 
Forerer  a  surcease  of  sorrow 
In  golden  gleam  of  God's  to-morrow.— 
The  blessed  Thousand  Years. 

The  body  of  the  grand  old  earth 
Most  have  a  new  baptismal  birth ; 
Once  buried  in  the  ocean  wave 
And  raised  from  out  the  hquid  grave, 


The  eternal  verities  require 
That  it  shall  be  baptized  with  fire, 

Its  better  life  to  save.  -^ 

Grand  thought,  that  both  the  earth  and  man 
Be  perfected  by  common  plan; 
By  water  its  r^nemtion, 
By  fire  its  final,  fiill  i«alvation ; 
Each  by  a  common  law  renewed 

« 

Prepared  for  like  vicissitude, 

Man's  self  and  habitation*      ^ .  i 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  ONE  OF  EARTH'S  PILGRIMS. 


BY  EDWIN  STAFFORD. 


TFT  the  spnng  conference  of  1844,  be- 
1^  tween  three  and  four  hundred  elders 
▼ere  sent  out  all  over  the  United  States; 
some  to  Canada  and  some  to  the  British 
mission.  My  employer  was  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  a  mission,  and  therefore  took 
me  to  St.  Louis  to  work  that  summer  for 
a  plasterer  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
there,  so  that  what  transpired  that  sum- 
mer at  Nauvoo  I  was  not  a  witness  of, 
and  consequently  have  nothing  to  relate 
of  that  time.  I  remember  the  great  ex- 
citement in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  the 
martyr's  death;  of  the  half  dozen  cannon 
drawn  up  by  the  east  sidewalk  of  Fourth 
street;  and  upon  my  inquiring  what  those 
cannon  were  for,  I  was  told  they  were 
going  to  the  Mormon  war.  To  this 
I  replied,  "Brave  persons,  (?)  certainly. 
Taking  those  cannon  to  shoot  down  an 
innocent  people,  whose  religion  teaches 
them  to  renounce  war  and  proclaim  peace. 
Not  content  with  taking  the  lives  of  those 
two  innocent,  upright  men  of  God,  you 
want  to  kill  off  the  people  who  never 
harmed  a  hair  of  your  heads,  and  whose 
only  crime  is  that  they  serve  their  God 
according  to  his  word;  and  this  makes 
the  devil  mad,  and  his  followers  also." 

I  was  told  to  have  a  care  how  I  talked 
there;  they  would  not  stand  any  of  my 
Mormon  nonsense.  Whether  they  con- 
sidered my  youth,  or  otherwise,  I  do  not 
know;  but  they  did  not  molest  me. 

I  returned  to  Nauvoo  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  Mother  was  taken  sick  soon 
after  my  return;  she  had  not  enjoyed 
good  health  since  her  former  sickness  at 


the  time  of  father^s  death.  I  was  taken 
sick  also  soon  after  she  was  taken  down. 
We  then  lived  in  our  own  dwelling  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Our 
condition  being  made  known  to  the  auth- 
orities. Bishop  Covey  had  us  moved  into 
a  log  house  in  his  ward,  and  tow^ards  the 
last  of  mother's  sickness  had  a  young 
Scotch  sister  to  attend  on  her,  and  came 
frequently  himself  to  ascertain  her  condi- 
tion and  see  that  the  family  did  not  lack 
the  necessaries  of  life.  My  mother's 
only  attendant  for  a  while  at  the  first 
(save  a  few  neighbors  who  came  in  from 
time  to  time)  was  my  brother,  then  in  his 
thirteenth  year;  and  she  was  so  reduced 
in  flesh  that  he  could  lift  her  in  and  out 
of  bed  as  though  she  was  a  child.  She 
lingered  along  until  October '21st,  1844, 
and  died  on  the  same  date  exactly  two 
years  after  father.  Bishop  Covey,  who 
was  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
being  satisfied  that  she  was  gone — for  she 
passed  away  peacefully,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  groan,  like  one  going  to  sleep — ' 
said,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks:  "I  have  attended  on  this  sister 
frequently,  and  I  must  say  she  has  borne 
her  sickness  with  true  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation.  I  never  heard  a  mur- 
mur or  complaint  out  of  her  mouth,  and  I 
believe  if  ever  any  one  has  gone  to  Para- 
dise that  woman  has."  Being  sick  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  my  parents  and  of 
my  younger  brother,  I  could  not  attend 
their  burial,  and  do  not  know  the  locality 
of  their  last  resting  place;  but  I  know 
this,     that    wherever    the    caskets   were 
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placed  that  ouce  contained  the  jewels  will 
make  no  difference  in  the  rcBurrection; 
'the  spirits  will  come  forth  clothed  with 
bodies  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glori- 
ous body;  and  that  I,  if  faithful  in  my 
duty  to  my  God,  shall  behold  them  on  the 
redeemed  earth,  to  enj6y  their  society 
forever. 

Youthful  reader,  have  you  a  good  home 
with  kind  parents  who  are  tenderly  so- 
licitous for  your  welfare  in  this  life  and 
that  which  is  to  come,  who  are  willing  to 
gratify  your  good  desires  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  and  who,  when  they  re- 
fuse you  any  request  in  their  power  to 
grant,  do  so  because  they  judge  it  for 
your  best  good?  Prize  such  a  home;  do 
all  in  your  power  to  show  your  parents 
that  you  appreciate  their  kindness;  <fo  not 
desert  that  home  at  any  time,  but  more 
especially  at  nights  to  seek  the  society  of 
compauions  who  would  lead  you  away 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  the  path  of  God, 
that  your  parents  so  much  desire  you  to 
walk  in.  Shun  those  who  would  lead  you 
to  treat  with  disrespect  those  best  of 
earthly  friends  and  to  think  lightly  of 
home  and  home  societv,  and  avoid  such 
companions  as  you  would  the  plague  that 
is  depopulating  the  earth  in  countless 
numbers.  Having  such  a  home  be  thank- 
ful to  God;  and  having  learned  to  appre- 
ciate it,  think  of  the  condition  of  the 
writer,  his  brother  and  sister,  (with  thou- 
sands like  them)  bereft  of  such  a  home  and 
all  the  blessings  the  word  signifies,  with 
no  parents  to  protect  and  shelter  them; 
and  henceforth  to  be  separated,  and  have 
no  home  till  by  the  blessing  of  God  they 
can  make  homes  of  their  own;  and  thus 
reflecting,  may  gratitude  spring  up  in 
your  hearts  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
the  precious  boon  you  now  enjoy,  and 
you  be  enabled  to  labor  to  obey  your 
Heavenly  Parent,  that  you  may  secure 
that  grand,  eternal  home  that  all  his  faith- 
ful children  are  looking  for. 

After  mother's  death,  we  all  were 
taken  to  the  Bishop's  home;  and  in  a  day 
or  two  my  sister  was  given  to  a  couple 
who  had  no  children,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
about  four  miles  east  of  Nauvoo.  My 
brother  was  given  to  another  couple  who 
were  childless;  but  he  not  taking  a  liking 
to  the  home  selectetl  for  him,  took  a  no- 
tion to  hunt  one  for  himself,  securing  one 
with  O.  P.  Smoot.  The  Bishop  thought, 
I  suppose,  that  I  was  old  enough  to  act 


for  myself,  being  about  seventeen  years 
of  age.  I  went  to  visit  my  employer's 
family,  and  concluded  to  stay  there  and 
work  for  him;  but  before  getting  fairly 
settled,  an  uncle  on  father's  side,  came 
from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  hearing 
of  mother's  death,  to  take  us  there.  For 
myself  I  didn't  care  about  leaving  Nau- 
voo to  go  to  Pittsburg,  the  headquarters 
of  Sidney  Rigdon,  for  I  had  no  faith  in 
his  leadership;  but  finally  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  of  my  uncle  and  went  along 
with  him.  My  brother  had  gone  over  the 
Mississippi  to  cook  for  a  camp  of  wood- 
choppers,  BO  that  w^e  could  not  see  him; 
so  we  went  on  the  prairie  to  hunt  up  my 
sister.  On  arriving  where  she  lived,  we 
had  quite  a  time  with  the  woman  of  the 
house  to  prevail  upon  her  to  give  her  up. 
Uncle  expedited  matters  with  all  his  pow- 
er; he  had  heard  such  awful  stories  about 
Nauvoo  that  he  was  afraid  to  stay  in  it 
over  night:  he  was  so  expeditious' that  he 
left  things  behind  beloiiging  to  our  par- 
ents, that  were  of  consideration  to  us 
children.  I  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his 
fright,  and  told  him  that  such  things  as 
he  talked  about  .existed  only  in  his  imag- 
ination, but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  He 
was  in  such  a  hurry  he  would  not  stay  for 
my  brother,  but  left  word  with  the  folks 
he  lived  with  to  tell  him  to  follow. 

We  took  boat  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1844,  ten  days  after  mother's  death,  at  the 
Stone-house  landing,  and  went  down  to 
Montrose  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  where 
the  crew  unloaded  the  cargo  of  lead  into 
flat-boats.  Before  we  got  away  from 
there  another  boat  came  down  the  river 
with  my  brother  on  board,  who  soon  came 
bounding  on  board  the  boat  we  were  oiv. 
We  arrived  at  Pittsburg  (or  Allegheny 
City  opposite  Pittsburg),  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  were  duly  in- 
stalled in  the  home  of  another  uncle^the 
one  to  whom  I  referred  as  having  gone 
when  we  left  New  York  City,  living  then 
at  New  Hartford,  near  Utica.  He  with 
his  wife  and  family  were  on  their  way  to 
Nauvoo,  but  coming  across  Sidney  Rig- 
don had  been  persuaded  to  stop  at  Pitta- 
burg.  We  were  received  with  an  appa^ 
ent  welcome,  but  it  soon  ran  out;  aun% 
desired  uncle  to  seek  places  for  us  else- 
where, as  she  said  she  could  not  do  the 
work.  Being  of  an  independent  turn  of 
mind,  I  did  not  wish  to  stay  where  I  was 
not  wanted,  and  sought  out  a  place  with 
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a  sboemaker  wbo  wanted  a!n  apprentice. 
It  being  winter  no  work  at  plastering  could 
be  obtained,  and  I  concluded  to  learn  the 
other  trade,  thinking  that  the  two  together 
might  come  in  handy  to  work  the  year 
round.  My  brother  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  baker  for  eight  long  years.  Oh,  how 
hard  that  was  on  me!  My  sister,  aged 
nine,  was  pat  out  to  strangers  in  Pitts- 
burg. The  man  that  I  was  apprenticed 
to  belonged  to  the  Bigdon  faction,  (and 
so  did  my  two  uncles).  He  used  to  go  on 
Sandays  to  Pittsburg  to  meeting,  and  I 
would  go  along;  the  principal  thing  with 
me  being  to  see  my  brother  and  sister. 

After  getting  over  my  hurt  from  the 
the  action  of  uncle  and  aunt,  I  used  to  go 
on  Saturday  nights,  and  uncle  and  my- 
self would  get  into  argument  concerning 
the  respeetive  claims  of  Rigdon  and  of 
the  Twelve  to  lead  the  church.  I  stuck 
out  till  just  before  their  conference  in 
April  6th,  1845,  and  finally  conceiving 
that,  by  the  Book  of  Covenants,  Rigdon 
had  the  best  end  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  three  presiding,  and  not  twelve,  I  was 
baptized  into  that  faction,  in  the  Alle- 
gheny river.  At  the  same  time  a  great 
number  were  baptized,  some  having  held 
high  positions  in  the  church  in  the  Seer's 
time.  At  that  conference  every  one  of 
the  males  belonging  to  that  faction  went 
through  the  process  of  washing  and  an- 
ointing, I  among  the  rest;  and  I  was  or- 
dained a  Seventy.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  conference  that  great  fire  in  Pitts- 
burg was  raging,  not  many  blocks  from 
where  we  were  holding  meeting,  and  the 
noise  of  the  firemen  running  with  their 
machines,  the  clanging  of  bells,  together 
with  the  shouts  of  the  crowds  rushing 
along  the  streets  often  drowned  the  voice 
of  the  speaker,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
heard  except  by  those  close  by  him. 

I  did  not  stay  my  time  out  with  the 
shoemaker.  In  this  I  did  very  wrong  in 
not  fulfilling  my  contract,  for  he  treated 
me  kindly;  but  sitting  on  a  shoe-bench  in 
summer  time  was  irksome  to  me,  I  want- 
ed to  be  in  the  fresh  air.  I  left  uncere- 
moniously in  mid-summer  of  that  year, 
with  only  the  clothes  on  my  back  and  a 
few  others  in  a  bundle,  and  without  a  cent 
of  money  in  my  purse  until  I  arrived  in 
Pittsburg.  In  Pittsburg  I  stopped  over 
night  with  a  brother  and  sister,  whose 
kindness  to  me  at  that  time  I  shall  never 
forget;  and  there  is  a  warm  corner  in  my 


heart  for  them  ever.  They  gave  rae  all 
the  spare  means  they  had,  which  waa 
about  fifty-five  cents.  The  next  morning 
about  ten  o'clock  I  started  down  the  Ohio- 
river  for  Beaver,  expecting  to  obtain  there- 
a  chance  to  work  my  passage  on  what  waa 
called  the  Erie  extension  Canal,  running 
from  Beaver  U>  Erie  City  on  lake  Erie,, 
my  destination  being  Utica,  New  York* 
Arriving  about  sundown  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Beaver,  and  being  very 
tired,  I  concluded  to  stop  at  a  tavern  over 
night.  Wishing  to  husband  my  resources^ 
I  did  not  partake  of  any  supper,  and  in 
the  morning  told  the  landlord  that  I  had 
not  much  money  and  would  not  have  any 
breakfast,  and  asked  him  what  was  to  pay 
for  the  bed.  He  replied  twenty-five  cents. 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  brother 
and  sister  that  lived  in  Beaver,  but  did 
not  calculate  to  use  it  if  I  should  succeed 
in  getting  to  work  my  passage  right 
away. 

I  trudged  along,  and  coming  to  the 
town  found  that  the  canal  was  dry,  and 
no  boats  running.  This  was  discourag- 
ing; but  I  hunted  up  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter spoken  of,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained while  I  sojourned  with  them,  which 
was  till  after  dinner  the  next  day.  Learn> 
ing  from  them  that  at  a  place  called  Hard- 
scrabble,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from 
there,  a  canal  lock  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs, or  rather  a  new  one  was  being  built, 
and  they  supposed  that  above  there  boats 
would  be  running,  I  left  at  the  time  spok- 
en of*  Arriving  at  Hardscrabble  about 
two  hours  before  sundown,  and  finding  no 
water  in  the  canal,  I  inquired  of  the  men 
at  work  there  if  they  knew  whether  there 
were  any  boats  running  on  the  canal  at  all. 
They  told  me  that  there  were  some  run- 
ning from  a  place  (Mercer  I  think)  about 
seventy  miles  from  there.  I  started  on 
the  tow-path  thinking  to  walk  till  night- 
fall and  take  the  chances  of  where  I 
should  lodge — it  being  summer  I  thought 
that  I  would  not  suffer  if  I  laid  down  in 
the  fence  corner  all  night.  But  about 
nightfall  I  came  to  a  covered  bridge,  such 
as  are  frequently  met  with  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  here  concluded  to  stop  over  night. 
I  sat  down  between  two  uprights,  about 
ten  inches  wide,  and  1  could  stretch  my 
limbs  so  that  my  feet  would  touch  one 
and  my  back  rest  against  the  other.  At 
what  appeared  to  be  about  midnight,  one 
of  those  large  Pennsylvania  wagons,  built 
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like  a  Chinese  Junk — a  vessel  whose  stem 
and  bow  are  considerably  the  highest, 
while  amidships  is  greatly  depressed,  the 
"whole  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle — 
•drawn  by  three  or  four  span  of  horses, 
K^arae  over  the  bridge  which  shook  like  a 
leaf,  apparently,  and  the  ponderous  affair 
<)aused  the  writer  to  hug  the  side  of  the 
l)ridge  tolerably  close,  for  fear  that  either 
Ihe  horses  or  wagon  might  run  on  to  him 
— but  no  harm  occurred. 

Determined  to  reach  Mercer  that  day  if 
possible,  I  arose  at  the  first  sign  of  day- 
break, and  not  having  to  dress  or  spend 
much  time  at. my  toilet,  I  started  on  the 
tow-path  at  easy  walk,  realizing  that  I 
must  not  go  toof  ast  on  the  start.  About 
nine  o'clock — judging  by  the  sun — I  came 
to  a  small  house  about  ten  by  twelve, 
built  on  the  side  of  the  tow-path,  kept  by 
a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman;  and  as  hunger 
began  to  urge  its  claim,  and  the  door  be- 
ing open,  I  stepped  in  and  inquired  of  a 
roan  standing  behind  the  counter  if  I 
could  obtain  something  to  eat.  He  plac- 
ed on  the  counter  some  of  the  blackest 
bread  I  ever  saw,  and  some  clabber  milk 
— which  if  age  could  make  it  good  it  cer- 
tainly had  that  advantage — but  not  hav- 
ing broken  my  fast  since  noon  the  pre- 
vious day,  I  was  not  as  particular  as  I 
might  otherwise  have  been,  and  aflte  and 
drank  till  satisfied.  I  told  him  to  be  as 
moderate  in  his  charges  for  the  food  par- 
taken of  as  possible,  for  I  had  a  long  way 
to  go  on  thirty-five  cents.  He  charged  a 
dime,  and'  there  being  a  piece  of  bread 
left  as  large  as  a  good  sized  biscuit,  I  ask- 
<6d  and  obtained  the  privilege  to  take  it 
slong;  and  upon  the  strength  of  the  bread 
and  milk  I  arrived  at  Mercer  a  little  be- 
fore sundown. 

Perceiving  a  boat  tied  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal  with  a  cargo  of  coal 
on  board,  I  crossed  the  bridge  adjacent, 
went  to  it  and  jumped  on  the  stern,  rap- 
ped on  the  cabin  door;  a  gruff  voice  snarl- 
ed out:  "What  do  you  want?"  I  asked 
if  he  could  give  a  poor  fellow  a  chance  to 
work  his  passage  to  Erie.  "No!"  was  the 
answer,  in  no  very  gentlemanly  tone.  Al- 
ways too  independent  to  ask  a  man  twice 
for  a  favor,  I  turned  on  my  heel,  but  felt 
east  down,  especially  as  that  was  the  only 
boat  there,  and  the  extra  strain  on  my 
system  to  get  there  had  almost  worn  me 
•oat.  Jumping  on  the  bank  to  go  and 
oross  the  bridge  again,  with  no  prospect 


but  to  sleep  on  the  tow-path  that  ni^ht, 
and  trusting  that  I  would  not  have  to  go 
far  before  coming  to  where  other  boats 
would  be  running  to  Erie,  I  heard  a  voice 
a  short  distance  behind  me  calling  upon 
me  to  stop.  Turning  around,  a  gentle- 
man with  his  lady  were  a  few  rods  from 
me,  and  he  was  beckoning  with  his  hand 
for  me  to  stop.  Waiting  till  they  came 
up,  the  gentleman  said: 

"We  overheard  your  question  and  also 
the  answer,  but  don't  mind  that  man — 
cross-grained  and  ill-natured  as  he  is — ^he 
is  not  the  captain,  we  are  acquainted  with 
him,  and  think  by  interceding  we  can 
prevail  on  him  to  let  you  go  along  with 
him." 

This  gentleman  was  a  mechanic  in  the 
town,  of  moderate  circumstances,  and  he 
and  lady  were  taking  a  Sunday  evening'^ 
walk,  and  chanced  to  be  within  hearing 
went  I  asked  the  question.  I  had  just 
casually  noticed  them  coming  up  the  side- 
walk, but  my  mind  was  so  intent  on  my 
situation  that  their  presence  was  almost 
ignored  by  rae  until  they  aroused  me  from 
my  reverie  by  their  call.  They  invited 
me  home  with  them  to  stay  till  they  could 
see  the  captain  of  the  boat. 

Reader,  were  you  ever  in  such  a  situa- 
tion? If  you  were  you  can  appreciate 
my  feelings.  I  realized  that,  though  un- 
worthy as  I  was,  God  had  had  pity  upon 
me  and  sent  these  good  Samaritans  to  me 
in  my  straightened  circumstances,  and  my 
heart  sent  forth  its  unbounded  thanks- 
giving for  this  timely  succor  in  my  great 
need. 

Arriving  at  their  home,  a  neat  story 
and  half  building;  I  was  shown  where  I 
could  wash  preparatory  to  supper,  and 
then  permitted  to  sit  down  to  viands, 
good  enough  for  president,  king,  emperor, 
or  any  other  potentate;  one  thing  I  am 
certain  of,  that  the  writer  appreciated  it 
and  ate  heartily,  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
welling  up  in  his  heart  to  the  Giver  of  All 
Good  first,  and  tlie  instruments  in  his 
hands  next.  Not  long  after  supper  I  was 
shown  where  I  could  sleep,  and  was  glad 
to  rest  my  weary  bones  on  one  of  the  best 
beds  it  ever  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy. 
Sometime  in  the  night  I  heard  a  heavy 
rain  pouring  on  the  roof,  (my  bed  being 
upstairs),  and  the  contrast  between  being 
comfortably  housed  and  sheltered  from 
the  storm,  and  being  on  the  tow-path  and 
exposed  to  that  drenching  rain,  was  an- 
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other  theme  for  thanksgiving  to  Him  who 
careth  for  the  "sparrows,"  much  more  one 
created  after  his  own  image.  The  next 
day  about  two  o'clock,  after  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  this  humane  couple — the 
gentleman  in  the  meantime  having  secur- 
ed the  captain's  permission — I  went  on 
board  of  the  boat  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
driver,  the  driver  to  act  as  bowsman. 

We  started  about  half-past  two,  and  I 
perceived  that  the  saddle-horse  had  a  no- 
tion to  balk;  but  we  got  started  and 
went  along  very  well  for  a  time.  I  was 
instructed  how  to  act  when  meeting  oth- 
er boats,  which  have  their  regulations  as 
wagons  when  meeting  on  the  road,  the  in- 
side boat — or  the  one  next  to  the  tow» 
path— goes  over  the  other  tow-line  to  se- 
cure which  arrangement  the  team  of  the 
other  boat  stops  to  let  the  line  slack  to 
prevent  its  being  caught  by  the  boat  pass- 
ing over  it.  I  got  along  very  well  until 
we  cnine  to  a  tow-path  bridge,  which  sig- 
nifies   that  the  tow-path  changes  to  the 


other  side  of  the  canal,  and  in  going- 
over  it  requires  a  willing,  handy  team^ 
and  a  driver  that  knows  how  to  handle 
them.  Lacking  a  little  in  both,  on  the 
first  trial  I  made  a  bungling  attempt,, 
which  caused  that  surly  man  before  spok- 
en of  to  blaspheme  somewhat,  on  account, 
of  the  tow-line  getting  fouled.  The  next- 
time  I  improved  a  little,  and  upon  the 
third  trial  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  driver. 

We  laid  up  on  what  m  canal  parlance  ' 
is  styled  the  heel-path  side  of  the  canal, 
at  nights,  always  close  to  a  bridge  so  as 
to  take  the  horses  over  to  stable  them  in 
the  forepart  of  the  boat;  only  having  one 
team  this  was  necessary,  the  captain  run- 
ning his  own  boat  unconnected  with  any 
line.  We  sighted  the  town  of  Erie  on  the 
third  day  out,  coming  to  an  eminence 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  city 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  it,  and  of  the- 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  for  miles. 

To  be  continued. 
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THB    T£AB. 


A  dond  came  out  of  the  golden  west, 

A  bell  rang  over  the  silent  air; 
T  r  j^un-god  hurrie<l  away  to  rest, 
Flushing  with  kisses  each  cloud  he  prest, 

And,  Oh !  but  the  day  was  fair. 

"How  brightly  the  year  goes  out,"  they  said: 

The  glow  of  the  sunset  lingers  long, 
Knowing  the  year  will  be  over  and  dead, 
Itii  sad  hours  over — its  fleet  hours  fled — 
With  service  of  even  song. 

"How  Nidly  the  year  came  in,"  they  said, 

I  listened  and  wondered  in  dusk  of  night; 
To  me  no  year  that  might  come  instead 
Of  the  old  friend  numbered  among  the  dead 
Ooald  ever  be  half  so  bright. 

The  Bon-kisfled  clouds  grew  pale  and  gray. 
The  bella  hung  silent  in  high  mid-air, 

Waiting  to  ring  the  year  away 

In  Btndns  that  were  ever  too  glad  and  gay 
For  me — as  I  listened  there. 


Oh,  hearts!  that  beat  in  a  million  breasts, 
Oh,  lipsl  that  utter  the  same  old  phrase. 


I  wonder  that  never  a  sorrow  rests 
In  words  you  utter  to  friends  and  guests 
In  the  new  year's  strange  new  days! 

Is  it  just  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  7 

Have  new  years  only  a  gladder  sound?' 
Forever  and  always  it  seems  to  me 
That  no  new  face  can  be  sweet  to  see 
As  the  old  ones  we  liave  found. 

There  is  no  cloud  in  the  darkened  west, 

The  bell  is  silent  in  misty  air. 
The  year  has  gone  to  its  last  long  rest. 
And  I,  who  loved  and  knew  it  best, 

Shall  meet  it — God  knows  where  1 

AU  Uie  Yew  Bouad^ 


— ♦— 


THB   LAST   OF   EABTH. 


Death— is  it  Death? 
The  shadow  following  still  upon  the  san. 
The  one  same  end  of  all  things  yet  beguile. 
After  the  glory  of  Life  the  sudden  gloomi 
After  the  strife  the  inexorable  doom, 

The  frozen  breath? 
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Kay,  rather  see, 

Where  the  new  grave  liee  sodden  in  the  ram, 

How  the  bare  earth  quickens  to  growth  again  I 

Waiting  the  wonder-season's  lavish  dower 

Yonng  rootlets  creep,  a  wealth  of  grass  and 

flower 

Ere  long  to  be. 

When  Death  has  passed 
Into  the  land  of  silence  and  of  cloud, 
The  leafless  land,  wherein  no  bird  is  load, 
life  lingers  yet  with  son^  and  blossom  rife. 
Lol  step  for  step  go  ever  Death  and  life, — 

But  Life  is  last. 

^:;^  K*te  Patnam  Osgood. 


f 
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THB   VEILED   YEARS.* 


O  coming  years  how  big  ye  are. 

Prophetic  of  great  things  that,  done, 

8hall  give  to  hearts  the  sweet  &<«(*uage 
That  millions  died  and  had  not  won — 

**Not  won?"  said  I.    Ah,  not  in  fact, 
And  yet  by  super  faith  foreseen, 
And  seeing,  seized  as  Comforter': 
So  Prophets  saw  the  Lord,  I  ween. 

Who  dares  uplift  the  shadowy  veil. 
Who  dares  explore  the  arcanum, 

Unless  himself  be  touched  with  fire, 
Shall  be  a  seer  sightless,  dumb! 

The  lark  the  dawning  day  doth  greet 

With  ecstacy  of  glad  refrain; 
But  "sorrow  bird"  at  reddening  east 

Pours  out  his  sobs  in  plaintive  strain. 
Each  to  its  nature  truly  acts, 

In  its  own  way  each  offers  praise ; — 
Our  nobler  man  should  know  no  sobs, 

But  only  joy  inform  our  lays ; — 

Joy  that  the  world,  though  growing  old 
Grows  betters — thoujjh  pay  cynita'  nay;— 

Joy  that  the  years  as  tliey  unfold, 
Disperse  the  Night,  Dispense  the  Day, — 

Disperse  the  Night  of  Narrow  Fate, 
Dispense  the  Day  of  Broader  Plan ; 

Disperse  the  Night  of  Righteous  Self, 
Dispense  the  Day  of  Love  to  Man ; 

Disperse  the  Night  of  Sordid  Gain, 
Dispense  the  Day  of  Nobler  Greed ; 

Disperse  the  Night  of  Soulless  Form, 
Dispense  the  Day  of  Vital  Creed. 

.  Disperse  the  Night  when,  that  one  Seema^ 
Distorts  the  judgment  and  deceives; 
Dispense  the  Day  when  what  one  ia 
Exemplifies  what  one^believes. 


As  erst  Thy  chosen  people  stood. 
While  Moses  sought  forgiving  grace, 

And  nature  trembled  as  Thou  spak'st 
"Good  will  to  man,  to  all  men  p  ace.—" 

So  we,  0  God,  without  the  veil 
Which  dims  decades  that  are  to  be, 

Stand  still  with  reverent  faith,  and  wait 
Solution  of  each  mystery. 

Content  if  we  Thy  favor  win 
By  gracious  life  and  holy  zeal; 

Content,  amid  the  wreck  of  worlds, 
If  Christ  speak  peace  within  the  veil 

George  W.  EUiott 


•Bead  at  Christ  Chnroh  puiah  Honae  "WarailDg,"  April 
Uth,  1886. 
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BHB   WA.8   somebody's    MOTHER. 


The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  Winter's  day ; 
The  street  was  wet  with  Winter's  snow, 
And  the  woman's  steps  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited  long, 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  a  throng 
Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by. 
Not  heeding  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout^ 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let  out. 
Came  the  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Hailing  the  snow,  piled  white  and  deep. 

Fast  the  old  woman,  so  old  and  gray. 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way ; 
Not  offering  a  helping  hand  to  her 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir, 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  horses  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street 
At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop. 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group. 

He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go." 
Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm, 
She  placed,  and  without  hurt  or  harm 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along, 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong; 
Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went, 
His  young  heart  liappy  and  well  content. 

"She's  somebody's  mother,  hoys,  you  know, 
For  she's  old  and  poor  and  slow; 
And  I  hope  some  felloAv  will  lend  n  hand 
To  help  my  motiier,  you  auder»taud,    ' 
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*Tf  erer  she's  old,  and  poor  and  gray, 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 
And  somebody's  mother  bowed  luiv  iier  Lead 


In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 

AVas,  "God  be  good  to  the  noble  boy 

Who  is  somebody's  son,  and  pride,  and  Joy." 

Selected. 


Bdife®p's  (I@pnep. 


Ik  presenting  our  friends  and  patrons  with  the 
fir&t  namber  of  the  second  volume  of  Autumn 
Leaves  we  feel  that  first  of  all  our  thanks  are 
<lae  to  the  Providence  which  has  gone  before 
OS  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  next  to  those  friends  who  have  so  gener- 
ou»ly  SQstained  us  in  our  labors,  both  by  means 
and  contributions  for  its  pages,  as  well  as  by 
words  of  cheer  from  time  to  time.  Without 
the  slightest  reference  to  our  own  work,  we  can 
<»nscientiously  say  that  its  pages  have  in  the 
year  that  is  past  furnished  its  readers  with  arti- 
cles worth  many  times  the  price  paid  for  it,  in 
addition  to  illustrations  of  which  we  made  no 
promise  in  the  beginning,  and  they  may  rest 
ass'ured  that  in  the  future  our  aim  shall  be  to 
make  each  number  as  complete  as  possible. 

With  this  issue  we  furnish  eight  additional 
pa^  of  reading  matter,  not  wishing  to  crowd 
oat  the  serials  now  running  with  holiday  mat- 
ter necessary  for  the  season. 

With  the  new  year  we  bid  you  Grodspeed  and 
ourselves  take  new  courage  for  the  race  set  be- 
fore us.  Our  friends  will  remember  that  the 
enterprise  is  yet  in  its  y.'Uth  and  needs  their 
kindly  aid  at  all  times  when  a  friend  can  be 
made  or  a  subecriber  secured ;  for  while  we  real- 
ize fully  the  &ct  that  without  God's  blessing 
added  ^tie  enterprise  would  have  been  a  failure, 
we  realize  also  that  energy  and  perseverance 
are  gifts  of  God,  and  when  used  in  a  good  cause 
will  always  command  his  blessing.  Let  us  not 
be  weary  in  well  doing  therefore,  for  in  due 
time  we  shall  reap  if  we  fiunt  not. 

At  the  solicitation  of  many  friends  we  have 
had  the  January'  number  of  the  magazine  ster- 
eotyped, in  order  that  the  time  may  be  extend- 
ed for  those  who  have  failed  to  get  in  their 
ordeis,  and  Aso^or  our  friends  who  are  work- 
ing for  us  to  obtain  additional  names.  Let  each 
one  who  reads  this  notice  resolve  while  he  or 
she  is  reading  it,  that  they  will  make  an  effort 
to  secure  one  new  subscriber:  Try  this, 
and  in  our  next  issue  we  will  report  to  you  an 
almost  doubled  subscription  list.  Will  it  pay 
you?    Lot  us  mention  just  one  out  of  many 


testimonies  which  have  come  to  our  knowl* 
edge. 

Last  January  a  sister — whose  face  we  have 
never  seen — sent  the  magazine  to  a  friend.  She 
did  this  wishing  to  aid  us,  and  perhaps  benefit 
her  friend.  Some  months  afterwards  there 
came  to  the  sifter  a  letter  from  this  friend  in 
which  she  defended  our  faith  and  said:  ''That» 
if  the  Bible  is  true,  then  our  &ith  must  be,  as 
she  could  see  no  reason  why  Grod  should  not 
deal  with  his  people  now  thesaxie  as  he  had  dealt 
with  them  in  former  times.*'  She  did  not  know 
that  she  was  writing  to  the  one  who  sent  her 
the  magazine  and  was  also  a  Saint ;  for  our  sis- 
ter, distrusting  her  ability  to  present  the  faith 
by  writing,  had  been  waiting  to  see  her  friend 
&ce  to  &ce.  This  incident  speaks  fbr.itsell 
Have  you  a  friend  to  whom  you  wish  to  present 
the  gospel  ?  Subscribe  now,  and  let  them  join 
company  with  "Pattie"  in  her  search  for  it; 
and  let  us  say  to  you  here,  that  whoever  faila 
to  read  that  story,  fiiils  to  read  that  which  is 
being  written  by  direction  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  entire  plan  of  which  was  given  in  the  same 
way.  More  we  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  re- 
veal; but  if  you  would  know,  you  must  read. 
Let  those  who  might  aid  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine,  and  thus  help  forward  the  cause  of 
God  in  these  last  days, — think  of  this. 

None  but  the  January  number  will  be  stereo- 
typed, as  we  can  not  afford  the  extra  expense. 

Any  parties  having  volumes  of  1888  which 
they  are  willing  to  exchange  for  1889,  can  send 
them  to  the  Herald  Office,  and  if  they  have 
been  neatly  kept,  the  exchange  can  be  made. 
If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  we  will  pay  $1.25  in 
cash,  for  a  limited  number,  they  prepaying  pos- 
tage. 

Our  friends  who  are  getting  up  clubs  must 
remember  that  in  order  to  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  commission  offered  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  collect  and  forward  the  subscription 
money. 

We  wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  article  in  this  issue,  entitled  Tbe 
Science  of  Healing. 
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TWILIGHT    MUSINGS. 


I  am  dreaming  mother  dearesty 

Of  you  in  yoiir  lonely  cot ; 
Trusting  that  these  twilight  shadows 

Gently  &11  upon  that  spot; 
That  they  find  you  well  and  happy, 

Peaceful  in  your  home  so  bright, 
With  kind,  faithful  friends  around  you. 

Prays  your  absent  child  to-night 

I  am  dreaming  mother  dearest, 

Of  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
Of  my  childhood,  girlhool,  womanhood, 

Days  too  precious  far  to  last; 
And  again  I  see  our  cottage. 

Covered  o'er  with  vines  so  sweet— 
Bedwood  Bower  in  all  its  beauty 

Ne'er  again,  our  eyes  shall  greet. 

Our  home  circle  gaily  gathered, 

'Round  the  fire-place,  high  and  wide. 
Chatting,  laughing,  ringing  gaily, 

Caring  not  for  wind  or  tide ; 
Mother  with  her  ceaseless  knitting, 

Father  with  hi«  legends  old ; 
Isaac,  Lottie,  Edith  loitering — 

Listening  to  the  stories  told. 

But,  alas,  the  shadows  gather; 

Two  are  taken  from  our  band. 
We  three  journey  sadly  onward; 

They  rest  in  the  better  land. 
Soon  our  thoughts  are  turned  to  Zion 

And  we  leave  the  "golden  west;" 
live  three  years  in  quiet  pleasure. 

With  the  friends  we  love  the  best. 

But  this  world  is  fiill  of  changes, 

Nothing  here  can  ever  last! 
Isaac,  dear  old  darling  brother. 

Thinks  the  years  are  flying  fast, 
That  he  soon  must  choose  his  help-mate; 

So  when  Winter's  hand  had  wrought 


All  the  earth  in  icy  crystal 
To  our  home  his  bride  he  brought. 

Now  I  see  another  gathering; 

Why  so  many  tears  and  pighs? 
Edith's  leaving  mother,  Isaac, 

Hence  so  many  sad  good-byes. 
Now  they're  at  the  depot  waiting. 

Dreading  most  that  fateful  tmin 
That  will  carrv  oflf  a  clear  one — 

They  may  never  meet  again. 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  dear  mother,. 

But  of  these  I  dare  not  think ; 
For  the  pain  exceeds  the  pleasure. 

Deep,  de  p  sorrow  we  must  drink. 
But  perhaps,  among  the  an^ls, 

When  life's  pain  and  strife  is  o'er. 
We  shall  meet  our  precious  treasures. 

To  be  parted  never  more. 

And  to-night  my  heart  is  aching. 

As  I  think  of  vou  and  home. 
Of  how  widely  we  arc  pa  tedl 

I^eaving  mother  all  al«>ne. 
And  I'm  longing,  oh,  so  sadly, 

Just  to  see  your  face  once  more; 
Just  to  feel  your  arms  about  me 

As  I  did  in  days  of  yore. 


Sunday  Evening,  Oct.  28th,  1888. 


Edith. 


Many  who  read  this  poem  will  remember  the 
fiiir,  young  girl-bride,  who  left  us  some  four 
yeqfs  since  for  her  distant  home  in  California; 
but  they  may  not  know  that  de«th  took  from 
her  a  little  babe,  around  which  clung  the  gar- 
nered richness  of  her  tender  heart.  Not  lost  is 
your  treasure,  fond  mother,  only  transplanted 
to  bloom  in  imfading  loveliness  in  the  paradise 
of  God.— Ed. 


HOME      CONVERSATIONS. 


BY   DECINDA   AND    TUBAL   HILKINS. 


OHAPTSB  III. 

WHEN  the  time  arrived  my  husband, 
Tubal,  prepared  himself  to  attend 
the  lecture.  We  four,  as  a  family,  went 
to  hear  Miss  Anthony.  She  is  quite  a 
good  talker,  and  made  a  number  of  good 
points.  At  the  first  Tubal  was  somewhat 
disconcerted;  but  this  arose  from  his  non- 
aieqaaintance  with  the  topic  to  be  discuss- 


ed. My  love  for  Tubal  intensified  when  I 
observed  the  profound  attestion  that  he 
gave  to  the  lecture  throughout.  Upon  oar 
arrival  home  he  said  nothing.  We  pre- 
pared for  rest,  and  he  led  in  prayer.  I 
noted  a  change  in  his  wording,  and  waa 
pleased. 

Nothing  of  note  passed  between  as  an* 
til  the  following  evening  after  tea,  and  we 
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bad  gathered  abont  tbe  fireside  for  an 
eyening  cbat. 

"Well,"  began  my  hasband,  "how  did 
yon  enjoy  tbe  lecture,  Decinda?" 

"Ob,  qnit«  well,"  I  said,  witb  an  air  of 
gratification.  "I  enjoyed  tbe  talk,  and 
was  pleased  to  note  tbat  you  evinced  a 
goodly  degree  of  appreciation." 

"Decinda,  I  was  only  too  mucb  surprised 
at  ber  Antbonian  audacity,"  said  my  bus- 
band.  "A  woman  as  smart  as  sbe  to  act 
so  boldly  in  asserting  'rights'  that  no 
woman  ever  ought  to  claim,  astonished 
me!  Mrs.  Jendors  was  all  ecstacies  over 
it;  and  Mrs.  Qoogins  was  one  continuous 
grin.  It  was  simply  ridiculous.  Some 
women  seem  to  be  too  smart  to  live!" 
And  my  husband  spoke  this  emphatically. 

"What  did  she  say?"  continued  Tubal. 
"Where  were  ber  arguments?  She  had 
none,  nor  have  thev  had.  It  was  one 
long  splatter  of  a  babbling  gasometer,  tbe 
whole  on't.  Mrs.  Riggins  just  sputtered 
and  babbled;  she  become  hilarous  over  it. 
They  think  they'll  vote  next  election,  I 
guess;  but  they'll  not.  They  can't.  Look, 
out  in  a  town  in  Kansas,  a  woman  a 
mayor!  women  in  the  city  council!  I  say 
it's  a  queer  idee!"  And  Tubal  paced  the 
floor  excitedly.  I  kept  perfectly  calm. 
"Mrs.  Riggins  will  want  to  be  mayor  of 
this  town,  and  Mrs.  Doogins  one  of  the 
coancilmen,  council — men!  Why,  that 
can't  be!      How  that  would  sound!" 

"No  worse,"  said  I  "than  when  a  woln- 
an  ia  killed  to  call  it  man-slaughter." 

"Well,  that's  so;"  said  husband,  "I 
hadn't  thought  of  that.  Well,  any  way, 
it  aint  the  thing,  no  how  you  can  fix  it. 
I  wo'n't  live  under  petticoat  ruling;  got 
enough  of  it  at  home.  Paul  didn't  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  neither  do  I.  I  am  a  Paul 
man,  and  always  intend  to  be;  I  think  he 
was  right.  He  was  a  wise  man,  and  knew 
women  never  could  have  the  good,  true, 
sound  sense  we  men  always  have,  and 
have  bad.  Men  never — hardly  ever — make 
mistakes.  You  see,  Decinda,  they  are 
gods  and  are  masculine,  and  masculinity 
pertains  onto  divinity.  Femininity  is  in- 
feriority; always  was,  and  it  is  full  of 
blunders.  The  blunders  began  in  Eden, 
and  have  been  kept  up  ever  since.  Wom- 
sn  never  knows  when  to  let  up  on  any- 
thing; that's  in  keeping  with  feminine 
history.  I  gness  it's  like  what  may  be 
oailtfd  a  tniinn  of  woman: 


*If  she  will,  she  will; 

You  may  depend  on  it: 
If  she  won't,  she  won't, 

And  that's  the  end  on  it* 

I  think  Susan  did  an  injury  to  our  town, 
and  has  given  it  a  blow  from  which  it 
may  never  recover." 

"Husband  Tubal,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sorry 
you  take  such  a  peculiar  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. There  were  many  things,  many 
things  she  said  with  which  I  do  not 
exactly  agree;  but  then,  we  should  be 
like  the  bees,  culling  sweets  from  every 
flower." 

"You  don't  call  Susan  a  flower,  do  you; 
she's  worse  than  the  last  rose  of  summer; 
I  declare" — interrupted  Tubal. 

"Oh,  no;"  I  responded,  but  I  referred 
to  truth  she  uttered;  for  instance,  the  puri- 
ty of  the  ballot.  Reference  has  been  made 
by  many  men  as  to  the  casting  of  votes 
by  lewd  women:  but  what  about  men  who 
have  blighted  and  eternally  blasted  the 
character  of  girls,  and  dethroned  their 
chastity  by  wiles  of  seduction,  hypocrisy 
and  brutality?  These  same  men  can  not 
only  vote,  but  are  elected  and  sent  to 
our  legislative  halls  of  both  state  and 
United  States.  Purify  the  ballot  by  keep- 
ing from  the  polls  all  men  of  disreputable 
life,  and  there  would  be  millions  less  of 
votes  cast  than  now  are.  But  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  woman  in  politics.  Yet  I 
should  like  to  know  of  her  having  a 
hand  in  those  things  that  relate  to  the 
purity  of  the  home,  and  bear  upon  our 
educational,  moral,  and  social  status.  Sbe 
must  be  there,  and  shall  be.  In  woman  is 
found  the  toning  power.  She  is  society's 
permeator,  and  its  holy  leaven.  Her 
sphere  is  higher  than  is  now  seen.  This 
is  an  age  of  progress,  and  one  when  true 
liberty  is  shedding  its  sacred  light  abroad 
as  never  before.  Woman  is  not  only  wife, 
but  mother  as  well.  It  is  for  her  to  mold 
the  destiny  of  nations;  but  how  can  she 
so  successfully  if  not  heard  in  the  land, 
either  vocally  or  by  silent  yet  potent  liter- 
ature? Every  woman  owes  it  to  herself 
to  enlighten  self;  then  to  enlighten  others; 
to  exercise  all  womanly  graces  that  soften 
the  harshness  of  masculinity,  and  give 
man  a  higher,  and  even  truer,  conception 
of  duties  belonging  to  bis  own  sphere.  I  am 
not  radical  here,  when  I  say  this;  for  men 
with  men  always,  and  crudeness finds  place; 
man  with  true  woman,  and  refinement 
comes..    Therefore   if,  as  you  observed, 
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'maBculinity  pertains  unto  divinity,'  then 
femininity  attaches  nnto  masculinity,  and 
should  have  the  exercise  of  rights  too 
long  and  sadly  ignored,  and  thus  aid  in 
doing  what  it  has  been  hindered  in 
heretofore  attempting,  even  to  a  limited 
and  not  radical  degree.  There  are  women 
who  are  slaves  to-day,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  woman  has  been  and  is  depressed. 
But,  husband,  I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  woman's  true  sphere  is  cropping 
out,  and  becoming  self -asserting  in  a  quiet 
way;  and  in  it  peace  shall  have  its  victo- 
ries, and  no  harm  accrue  to  any  one." 

"How  anything  can  belong  to  woman 
aside  from  work  among  pots  and  pans, 
plates  and  kettles  is  more  than  I  am  able 
to  comprehend.  I  see  in  a  kitchen  lots  of 
work  for  women;  and  in  the  cow-yard  and 
garden-sass  work,  and  sich  like  things. 
Woman  should  be  a  humble,  unassuming 
critter,  as  a  gentle  cow;  but  when  she  be- 
gins to  assume  to  know  this  or  that,  then  I 
say  she's  out  of  her  spere,  and  should  be 
silenced  by  the  Bible.  That's  my  author- 
ity always  and  every  time,  Decinda,  and 
I  am  a  man  who  knows  what  is  what;  and 
as  the  head  of  the  house  I  should  be 
heerd  and  heeded." 

I  could  only  pray  for  my  dear  Tubal 
while  he  thus  talked.  I  can  do  naught 
else  than  love  him,  for  he  is  my  husband, 
and  the  father  of  my  children. 

"Tubal  dear,"  said  I,  "whatever  your 
opinion  may  be  regarding  this  matter, 
your  wife  has  a  humble  opinion  as  well. 
Far  from  it  would  I  knowingly  be  of  as- 
suming beyond  that  I  deem  a  proper  ac- 
tion upon  this  question.  We  have  some- 
how peculiarly  drifted  in  our  evening  con- 
versation upon  a  question  I  had  not  really 
intended  touching,  but  some  of  your  re- 
marks of  the  past  seemed  to  unconsciously 
lead  us  on.  The  Bible  records  instances 
of  noble  deeds  performed  by  women.  In 
Bible  history,  woman,  while  not  figuring 
conspicuously,  is  not  wholly  a  silent  fac- 
tor of  record.  Woman  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connection  with  man,  as  found 
in  Genesis:  "So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.' 
I  believe  what  Phcebe  A.  Hanaford  wrote: 
'Neither  men's  rights  nor  woman's  rights 
should  be  considered,  but  human  rights, — 
the  rights  of  each,  the  rights  of  alll  Men 
and  women  rise  and  fall  together.' 

"In  Bible  times  Deborah  was  a  prophet- 


ess and  judge — called  'Mother  in  Israel.' 
Her  history  was  that  of  superior  genius 
to  any  recorded  among  the  Hebrews  from 
Moses  to  David,  an  interval  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years;  and  Scriptural  com- 
mentators have  remarked  that  Deborah 
alone,  of  all  the  rulers  of  Israel,  has  es- 
caped unreproved  by  the  prophets  and  in- 
spired historians.  And,  Tubal,  the  author 
Milman,  in  writing  of  her  triumphal  ode, 
says:  'Lyric  poetry  has  nothing  in  any 
language  which  can  surpass  the  boldness 
and  animation  of  this  striking  production. 
This  hymn  has  great  historic,  as  well  as 
poetic  value.'  There  were  other  notable 
women  who  exercised  wid^and  excellent 
influence  in  their  day  among  Israel. 

"But  what  of  all  this?  We  can  not  al- 
ways look  upon  the  past  for  lessons  of  the 
present  or  future.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  condition  of  woman-kind  in  ages 
past,  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  t.  f.,  the 
past  contained  not  all  treasures  of  thought 
or  purpose;  neither  are  we  by  any  means 
to  gauge  our  present  action  in  all  instanc- 
es by  the  standard  of  the  past,  for  Paul 
said,  'Forgetting  the  things  of  the  past,' 
etc.  Many  things  are  only  worthy  of 
eternal  disremembrance.  If  we  may  de- 
termine from  present  indications  and  sig- 
nifications as  to  what  'rights'  woman  may 
lay  claim  to,  and  from  the  grand  strides 
made  in  all  departments  of  science,  art 
and  literature,  we  are  confident  a  stop- 
page is  not  deemed  permissible  in  any- 
thing. 

"Were  we  to  deny  the  right  of  progress 
to  matters  of  science  simply  because  some- 
thing had  been  invented  previously  not 
known  or  thought  of,  where  would  be  the 
things  we  now  have?  Demolished!  So 
with  this  question  of  Woman's  Rights, 
so  called;  because  certain  privileges  have 
not  been  accorded  her  in  the  past,  does 
by  no  means  argue  that  those  same  deni- 
als shall  be  unscrupulously  maintained. 
Past  generations  did  not  know  everything 
needful.  Woman's  elevation  has  done 
more  to  elevate  man  than  any  one  thing 
else." 

"There  are  boundaries,  Decinda,"  ob- 
served my  husband. 

"Certainly,"  said  I;  "but  there  are  also 
boundaries  to  all  action  in  the  sphere  in 
which  man  moves,  'Boundary'  argues 
nothing  on  the  whole.  Woman  with  man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  She 
obeys  the  same  laws;  is  under  the  same 
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moral  restraints;  and,  if  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty, is  taxed  as  all  the  men  owners. 

*^The  same  law  of  life  and  death  affects 
her  as  affects  man.  The  same  rules  of  pro- 
priety in  action  and  language  control  her 
as  control  man;  yet  is  she  emphatically 
denied  the  exercise  of  similar  privileges, 
legal  and  otherwise,  that  man  enjoys. 
From  whence  arises  all  this?  Simply 
from  an  assertion  that  woman  is  the  weak- 
er vessel!  Weaker  physically  in  some  in- 
stances; but  in  many,  man's  superior  by 
far.  Dear  husband,  bear  with  me  in  my 
little  lecture;  but  as  we  are  alone,  I  feel 
the  privilege  to  talk  on  this  question,  so 
unexpectedly  evoked,  is  mine  by  your  in- 
dulgence. 

"Woman  may  not  be  called  upon  to  do 
heavy  mechanical  work,  such  as  erecting 
buildings,  constructing  bridges,  building 
railways:  her  anatomical  make-up  would 
not  allow  of  these.  She  is  to  be  a  mother 
as  well  as  wife,  therefore  her  peculiar 
adaptabilities  in  this  directon  calls  for  a 
boundary  line.  But  upon  the  other  hand, 
she  may  read,  study,  and  so  acquire  knowl- 
edge in  all  things  that  time  and  circum- 
stances may  cordially  grant  her;  and  of 
these  requisites  she  should  not  be  denied. 
Tbey  are  necessaries  to  her  own  elevation; 
and  this  elevation  properly  used  is  to  her 
husband's  good  and  her  children's  advan- 
tage. An  illiterate  mother  may  not  al- 
ways give  birth  to  bright,  intelligent  off- 
spring. Posterity  unborn,  mysteriously 
demand  intelligent,  moral  parentage. 
Men  of  state  have  been  the  product  of 
studious,  thoughtful  mothers.  Men  of 
science  and  art  are  the  offspring  of  women 
of  genius.  There  were  women  of  the 
Revolution;  women  of  war  times,  as  well 
as  heroines  in  times  of  peace.  History 
can  not  be  without  her;  the  world  could 
not  have  been  without  her  presence;  the 
Bible  would  not  have  been  complete  with- 
out her  mention;  and  in  these  woman  is 
not  spoken  of  as  a  menial.  She  honored 
Christ,  and  he  honored  womanhood  at  the 
home,  the  cross,  the  tomb.  Almighty  God 
honored  and  honors  her  by  calling  her 
Handmaiden,  and  bestowing  divine  gifts 
upon  her. 

"It  was  the  old  and  unworthy  claim  of 
inferiority  that  kept  the  race  in  groveling 
condition.  Never  has  the  world  known 
such  lapid  progress  in  every  respect  as 
now;  and  in  this  connection  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  in  no  age  as  now  has  woman 


been  admired  and  liberated  from  social 
ostracism  and  menial  place  as  now.  Pro- 
gress and  universal  enlightenment  have 
come  with  woman's  elevation  and  effort 
at  equalization.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  speaks  of:  *We  the  people 
of  the  United  States.'  Were  there  no  wom- 
en? are  women  people?  If  so,  are  they 
governed?  by  what  law?  the  same  as  are 
men?  Who  made  or  enacted  the  law? 
Men.  Had  women  any  say?  No.  Are 
they  represented?  Yes[?]  Who  by? 
Men.  Did  they  have  a  voice  in  their 
choice?  Have  women  any  public  or  pri- 
vate interests?" 

"Why  Decinda,  you  are  talking  poli- 
tics," said  Tubal. 

"On,  no;  I  am  only  speaking  of  princi- 
ples involved,  from  what  Susan  B.  said. 
I  am  not  repeating  her  language.  Ha,  ha! 
husband,  you'll  think  it  strange  I  talk  so, 
but  you  know  I've  never  done  so  at  any 
other  time  since  our  marriage;  have  I?" 

"No,  no.  But  I  am  rather  pleased,  as 
well  as  amused,  at  your  talk.  I  declare, 
wife,  you're  opening  my  eyes."  And  at 
this  my  husband  laughed  right  heartily. 

If  we  are  to  consider  human  rights  or 
privileges,  we'd  ask  the  question:  Are 
women  citizens  of  a  nation?  The  answer 
is,  Yes.  Again,  is  the  word  men,  used  in 
a  generic  sense  at  any  time?  Then  turn 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
read: 

'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 
evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,'  etc. 

"Are  women  governed  by  law?  Are 
they  among  the  governed,  and  of  them? 
Have  they  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  guaranteed?  These  rights  are 
'secured'  by  'governments,'  to  the  people, 
'from  the  consent  of  the  governed.'  When 
have  women  ever  been  granted  the  right 
of  'security'  by  ballot  'consent?'  No 
time.  'Destructive  to  these  ends,' — 
what  ends,  Husband?  Rights  are  to  be 
had  by  'government,'  that  government  de- 
riving its  'just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed' — not  a  part  of  the  gov- 
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emed,  but  <the  governed'  as  a  whole!  No 
distinction  is  made;  it  is  not  on  record. 
It  has  been  done  by  usurpation,  evasion 
and  custom. 

"In  the  constitution,  Article  IV.  Sec- 
tion II.  we  read: 

'The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  states.^ 

"If  man  being  a  citizen  has  the  privi- 
lege of  the  elective  franchise, — and  that 
is  one  among  the  *all  privileges'  to  which 
he  is  entitled — by  what  constitutional  en- 
actment is  a  woman,  recognized  in  all  law 
as  a  citizen,  not  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise  with  all  other  *privi leges'  guar- 
anteed and  secured  by  law  to  all  citizens?' 

"If  in  this  section  *woman'  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  phrase,  *A  person,'  as  found 
in  second  part  of  Section  II.  of  Article 
IV.  which  reads:  *A  person  charged  in 
any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,'  <&c.,  is  a  woman  capable  of  com- 
mitting any  crime?  Is  woman  'a  person?' 
one  of  the  citizens?  one  of  'the  governed?' 

"Is  there  anything  aside  from  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  that  would 
preclude  a  woman  from  being  a  Senator, 
provided  she  were  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically qualified?  It  reads,  article  I.  Sec- 
tion III.  part  3 :  'No  person  shall  be  a  sen- 
ator who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.'  Is  woman 
a  citizen,  born  or  naturalized?  No  for- 
eign women  are  naturalized,  are  they? 
If  not,  are  they  citizens?  If  not  by  nat- 
uralization, are  they  so  by  native  birth? 
Is  this  the  secret  of  the  denial  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  women? 

"Woman  has  been  and  is  admitted  to  the 
bar  to  plead  law.  She  has  in  some  states 
citizen  privileges  in  this  regard.  May  it 
not  be,  husband  Tubal,  that  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitution 
truths  have  lain  undisturbed,  unawakened? 

"Woman  has  a  home.  That  home  has 
sacred  rights  to  be  respected.  But  we 
know  too  well  how  its  sanctity  has  been 
violated,  its  happiness  destroyed,  and  its 
preservative  power  abused  and  deposed  by 
the  legalizing  of  that  which  has  been  ruin- 
ous in  all  its  results.  And  men  have 
legalized  by  a  strange  law  that  which  the 
truer  instincts  of  virtuous  womanhood 
would  never  have  legalized  had  she  held 
that  one  'privilege,'  that  one  'immunity,' 
secured  alone  to  the  'sterner  sex.'    Men 


have  not  always,  enacted  the  wisest  laws, 
laws  that  should  have  protected  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  sisters — these  who 
have  the  real  power  and  virtue  to  make 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  state  valiant 
and  true.  However  strange  this  talk  may 
seem  to  you,  dear  husband,  it  is  true.  Men 
have  too  long  time  looked  upon  woman 
as  the  weaker  vessel,  from  a  wrong  point 
of  view.  Her  weakness  lies  not  in  intel- 
lectual power,  for  no  man  of  greatness  in 
matters  of  church  or  state  who  truly  re- 
garded woman  as  human,  but  what  invari- 
ably attribute  to  their  wives  the  aid  ex" 
tended  them  to  become  great.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, of  England,  has  been  a  true  help- 
meet to  that  great  statesman.  She  has, 
amid  all  her  family  duties,  found  time 
to  make  wise  suggestions,  confer  with, 
counsel,  and  cheer  him  in  all  his  diplo- 
matic duties. 

"Whether  woman  shall  have  a  say  in 
those  matters  heretofore  denied  her,  lime 
alone  can  determine.  I  have  calmly  pre- 
sented what  has  appeared  to  my  mind  as 
possible  truths." 

"Well,  Decinda,  I  must  confess  my  sur- 
prise! I  were  not  aware  of  the  hidden 
language  of  your  soul.  How  woman  can 
talk  when  the  pressure  rises  and  the  safe- 
ty valve  is  pushed  a  little.  Ha,  ha!  I  am 
pleased,  Decinda,  I  dare  say.  But  what 
Paul  said  rather  worries  me.  You  know 
he  said  it  was  not  allowed  a  woman  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man." 

"Yes,  Husband,  I  understand;  but  no 
true  woman  would  scarcely  seek  to  do  so. 
Again,  for  woman  to  have  an  equal  say  in 
matters  politic  would  not  be  having  'au- 
thority over  the  man,'  but  authority, 
rights,  privileges,  equal  with  the  man. 
Equality  does  not  argue  superiority,  by 
any  means." 

"I  see  the  point,  Decinda,  but  I  never 
noticed  it  that  'ere  way  before;  that's  so. 
Our  rulers  are  called  the  people's  servants. 
W'e  are  all  citizens  together." 

"I  think,  husband  Tubal,  that  Miss  An- 
thony's talk  scarcely  worked  harm  to  our 
town. 

"I  do  not  argue  for  woman  in  politics 
as  they  now  exist.  Woman  could  defile 
matters  no  more  than  they  now  are. 
Women  as  a  class  are  uplifting,  and  en 
masse  do  not,  with  good  reason,  degener- 
ate as  do  men.  Governmental  affairs 
would  be  purer,  and  the  wily  craftiness  of 
alluring  men  would  be  checked.      No  one 
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is  responsible  for  these  views  but  myself^ 
Hasband.  If  they  are  heretical,  eo  be  it. 
I  do  not  say  I  belieye  them,  or  disbelieve 
them.  Bat  it  is  well  to  both  think  and 
speak  in  proper  manner  upon  all  these 
topics." 

^'It  is,  Decinda;  and  I  promise  to  not 
jadge  too  hastily  nor  harshly  before  I  bet- 
ter understand  it.  We  are  too  apt  to  do 
80, 1  know.  But  I  am  a  Paul  man,  for  all 
Uiat;  and  shall  look  into  the  matter  a  lee- 
tie  more  keerful.  You  know,  Decinda,  I 
have  my  head  set  pretty  firm  on  many 
points.  Maybe  I  drive  my  stakes  too 
tight,  and  don't  leave  sufficient  slackness 
in  my  ropes  for  change  of  weather.  You 
have  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  Decinda;  I 
can  but  acknowledge  that."  And  with 
this  my  husband  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

^*Shall  we  retire  for  the  night?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

''We  may,  and  I  will  lead  in  prayer," 
■aid  my  husband. 


I  feel  inclined  here  to  tell  you  his 
prayer.  I  do  so  from  the  fact  it  was  rath- 
er notable  for  him: 

^Good  Father,  we  come  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  thy  goodness  unto 
us.  The  many  favors  thy  hand  hath  be- 
stowed we  thankfully  receive.  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Decinda  and  my  chil- 
dren. Thou  knowest  my  temperament 
and  all  about  me.  If  I  have  been  too 
stringent  in  my  views  of  matters  and 
things,  forgive  me.  But  thou  knowest 
that  I  am  terribly  afraid  of  heresy  and 
error  of  every  kind.  If  I  have  wrongly 
looked  at  the  question  we've  been  consid- 
erin',  help  me  see  more  clearly.  If  women 
have  rights  I  didn't  know  on,  give  'em  to 
them.  I  would  not  knowingly  deprive 
them  of  any  good  thing.  Soften  my  heart 
wherein  it  has  been  hard.  Bless  us  each 
one  to  night.     Amen." 

To  be  oontiiiiied. 


ox 


THE    CANVAS    CITY; 

▼rniOV  BT  DATLIOHT  OF  THE  SAINTTS'  BBUNTION  AT  MISSOUBI  VALLBY,  IOWA, 


October  6th  to  15th. 
BT  ELDEB  CHABLEB  DEERT. 


\  J  AHUM'S  chariots,  seeming  *4ike  torch* 
J  *  es"  and  running  "like  lightning," 
are  bearing  their  precious  freight  of  hu- 
man souls  to  their  various  destinations, 
while  the  drivers  and  owners  are  as  un- 
oonscione  of  the  fact  that  they  are  f ulfill- 
iag  prophecies  delivered  under  divine 
inspiration  two  thousand  years  ago,  as 
the  chariota  themselves.  Also  the  vast 
majority  of  those  anxious,  care.wom  pas- 
sengers are  equally  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  Daniel,  wrapt  in  vision,  saw  our 
times  and  heard  the  heavenly  visitant  de- 
clare what  WBS  to  be  "at  the  time  of  the 
end:"  "Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased."  But  hark! 
the  whistle  of  the  fiery  steed  sounds  shrill 
and  clear,  and  every  eye  in  those  palatial 
chariots  is  attracted  to  a  scene  strange 
and  new.  "What  is  that,"  a  hundred 
voices  ask  at  once,  and  as  many  different 
Answers  are  given  to  the  question;  but  in 
the  midst  of  that  astonished  multitude  of 
travelers  there  is  here  and  there  one  who 
bolds  the  key  to  tbte  secret,  and  they 
taswery  "It  ia  the  Camp  of  the  Saints." 


But  the  answer,  though  plain  and  true,  ia 
unintelligible  to  the  many.  Momentary 
visions  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  flit  before  the  view.  Others  gaze 
in  their  minds  upon  the  long  list  of  can- 
onized souls  once  prominent  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  perhaps  bitter 
persecutors  of  those  who  differed  from 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  they 
declare  that  "all  the  saints  are  dead;"  and 
they  knowingly  laugh  at  the  idea  of  liv* 
ing  saints,  never  thinking  that  if  a  maa 
does  not  live  a  saintly  life,  all  the  popes 
and  cardinals  that  have  lived,  or  shall 
live,  can  not  make  him  a  saint  when  de^. 
They  forget,  too,  that  in  Holy  Writ,  God 
called  his  people  saints  while  they  lived, 
and  never  waited  till  their  death  to  can- 
onize them.  From  the  time  they  became 
his  children  their  names  were  written  in 
the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  and  they  were 
known  as  the  "saints  of  the  Most  High.*' 
But  "Who  are  these?"  is  impatiently 
demanded.  "They  are  members  of  the 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  commonly  called^  by 
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their  enemies,  'MormonB.'  They  have 
gathered  from  the  various  parts  of  this 
western  country  to  spend  a  few  days  in  a 
happy  reunion,  in  order  that  they  may 
mingle  their  voices  in  prayer,  testimony, 
and  songs  of  praise  to  the  great  and  infi- 
nite Giver  of  All  Good  for  his  mercies 
and  blessings  unto  them;  and  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  he  shall  give 
unto  them  through  his  ordained  minis- 
try. 

See  how  beautifully  the  sun  shines 
upon  their  canvas  city,  making  it  appear 
as  a  city  of  light,  or  a  faint  picture  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Come  with  me  and 
let  us  tread  the  streets  of  that  beautiful 
city.  No  charge  at  the  gate;  it  stands 
wide  open  for  all,  like  the  gate  of  the 
Celestial  city  itself;  all  may  enter  who 
will  See!  every  street  is  named;  not 
exactly  after  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Lamb,  but  after  men  who  are  trying  to 
walk  in  their  sanctified  steps,  that  they 
may  reign  with  them  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. How  neat  and  clean  is  every  tent; 
that  indicates  the  purity  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Order  is  prevalent  everywhere; 
this  shows  they  honor  God,  who  "is  not 
the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints.^'  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tents,  or  canvas 
houses,  constitute  this  miniature  camp  of 
the  Saints. 

That  large  pavilion  you  see  yonder  is 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  dedicated  to 
his  worship.  Let  us  enter.  Hark!  a  song 
of  praise  swells  the  huge  dome  from  a 
thousand  voices: — "Crown  Him  Lord  of 
all."  How  fitting  the  strain;  how  heav- 
enly! No  sound  of  instrument  is  heard. 
It  is  the  morning  prayer  meeting;  and 
while  they  make  use  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic in  their  general  services,  when  they 
assemble  for  solemn  prayer  and  praise 
only  the  song  of  the  heart  must  be  heard, 
and  every  one  is  called  upon  to  attune  his 
heart  to  songs  of  praise.  Those  men  on 
the  stand,  or  platform,  are  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  services,  preserve  order,  and  pre- 
vent confusion.  That  dear  old  soul  whose 
trembling  accents  are  ascending  up  to 
heaven,  is  a  widowed  matron  who  has 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in 
the  cause  of  truth  for  over  fifty  years;  her 
earthly  life  numbers  nearly  fourscore.  She 
is  praying  for  her  stubborn,  wayward  chil- 
dren; such  prayers  can  not  be  offered  in 
vaiM.     That  tall  and  beautiful  girl  is  the 


youngest  child,  of  a  widowed  mother. 
How  sweet  her  story  of  God's  goodness 
and  love!  How  tender  and  loving  her 
reference  to  her  grief  stricken  parent! 
How  earnest  her  pleading  that  that  moth- 
er's life  may  be  lengthened  out,  that  she 
may  yet  guide  those  tender  feet  in  wis- 
dom's path!  My  child,  thy  heavenly 
Father  will  do  all  things  well.  Nor  will 
he  spurn  thy  prayer,  but  will  gladden  thy 
heart  with  fresh  evidences  of  his  love. 
That  gray-haired  man  who  rose  so  diffi- 
dently, and  speaks  with  childlike  simplic- 
ity, has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  his 
Lord;  has  trained  his  children  in  the  path 
of  holiness,  and  they  are  following  on  to 
know  the  Lord.  Hark!  he  has  burst  forth 
in  unknown  tongues!  How  changed  his 
manner!  When  he  began  it  was  in  trem- 
bling tones  as  though  he  feared  to  be 
heard;  now  with  head  erect  and  eyes  lit 
up  with  holy  fire,  while  his  tongue  is 
touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the 
sacred  altar,  he  speaks  as  one  having 
authority,  under  the  inspiration  of  heaven. 
His  manner,  his  gestures,  his  utterances, 
all  seem  to  mark  him  as  another  man. 
The  tongue  has  been  given;  and  now  with 
the  same  gestures,  the  same  inspired  air, 
but  in  the  English  language,  he  gives  the 
interpretation,  just  as  Paul  enjoins  in 
First  Corinthians,  fourteenth  chapter. 
What  beautiful  words  of  promise,  loving 
words  of  wisdom,  and  gracious  encour- 
agement are  given  in  that  tongue  and  inters 
pretation!  All  feel  the  sacred  fire; 
touches  every  heart,  and  fills  every  soul 
with  joy!  Listen  again;  that  feeble  wo- 
man is  truly  a  mother  in  Israel.  She  is  ' 
known  as  honored  among  the  honorable, 
by  believers  and  unbelievers,  and  no 
tongues   but  those   that   love  not   truth 

would  smirch  the  name  of  aunt  M ; 

but  listen  to  the  word  of  God  as  it  falls 
from  her  lips  in  burning  eloquence.  Look 
around;  see  how  those  words  light  up  the 
countenances  of  the  Saints  of  God;  strong 
men  melt  to  tears;  the  young  and  gay, 
male  and  female,  are  ready  to  burst  forth 
in  songs  of  praise  to  Him  who  has  said: 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams;  and  on  my  ser- 
vants and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour 
out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit;  and  they 
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shall  prophesy."  Hear,  now,  the  gentle 
cadence  of  that  heavenly  harmony.  Is  it 
an  angel  singing?  It  is  written:  "The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him."  "Surely  this  is 
none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and 
the  gate  of  heaven!"  Yes;  that  is  an 
angel  singing,  but  she  is  yet  clad  in  the 
habiliments  of  flesh,  and  her  mission  on 
earth  is  not  yet  complete.  But  what 
heavenly  music!  It  is  the  tongue  of 
angels  indeed!  And  now  the  interpreta- 
tion comes  by  the  same  angelic  voice,  in 
the  same  sweet,  heavenly  cadence;  not  a 
break  in  the  delicious  harmony,  not  a 
hindrance  in  the  words,  not  a  single  jar 
of  discord, — but  sweet,  calm,  and  peace- 
fol  as  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host,  in 
words  of  living  light,  declaring  God's 
acceptance  of  the  humble  worshipers  be- 
neath that  sacred  dome,  and  bringing  the 
glad  assurance  that  their  names  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  This  is 
a  pentecost  indeed!  Tell  me  not  that 
God  has  falsified  his  word,  that  his  pro- 
mise of  the  Comforter  is  forgotten,  that 
tongues  are  done  away,  that  prophesies 
have  forever  ceased.  We  see  with  our 
eyes,  we  hear  with  our  ears,  and  we  feel 
the  very  fire  of  the  Holy  One  in  our  bones. 
*'The  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can  but 
prophesy?" — Amos  3:  7.  The  time  for 
morning  prayer  and  testimony  is  closed; 
bat  we  can  never  forget  the  earnest,  hum- 
ble testimonies  these  men  and  women 
have  borne,  nor  the  sweet  symphonies  of 
that  inspired  song  in  angelic  tongues. 
Verily  our  Redeemer  has  made  good  his 
pledge,  "They  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues." — ^Mark  16. 

Can  yon  wait  for  the  preaching  service? 
A  few  minutes  recess  to  relax  the  strain 
of  thought  and  relieve  the  body  by  a  lit- 
tle exercise,  and  it  will  begin.  The  bell 
is  ringing,  let  us  take  our  seats.  That  is 
the  president  of  the  church,  "Does  he 
assume  to  stand  between  us  and  God?" 
Only  in  the  sense  in  which  every  true  min- 
ister for  Christ  stands  as  God's  mouth- 
piece to  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  alone  is 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  You 
are  right,  he  is  very  unassuming,  his  dress 
is  plain,  bat  neat  and  becoming.  His  lan- 
guage is  plain,  simple,  and  yet  forcible; 
and  while  it  is  uttered  with  becoming  hu- 
mility, there  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  his 
atterances.  Like  his  divine  Master,  "he 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 


the  scribes.'*  He  is  presenting  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  church,  its  trials  and 
its  short  comings;  he  is  also  showing  its 
duties,  obligations  and  prospects.  Mark 
how  forcibly  he  urges  upon  all  the  minis- 
try the  absolute  necessity  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  unmodified,  with 
all  its  commands,  precepts,  ordinances  and 
promises.  How  firmly  he  declares  his  de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  word  of  God, 
exclaiming:  "It  was  good  enough  for  Jesus, 
it  is  good  enough  for  me." 

Twenty-four  sermons  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  stand  within  the  last  nine 
days;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  not  a  man 
has  known  what  another  was  going  to  de- 
clare, yet  there  has  been  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other  and  with  the 
word  of  God.  The  gospel  has  been  their 
theme;  its  various  principles  declared  in 
such  plainness  and  manifesting  the  infinite 
fulness  of  God's  love,  power,  mercy  jus- 
tice and  truth  so  sweetly  blended,  that  in- 
deed he  has  been  revealed  in  all  the  gran- 
deur of  his  character  in  which  the  lips  of 
finite  man,  touched  with  celestial  fire, 
could  present  him;  and  this  people  have 
been  drawn  nearer  to  him  by  the  cords  of 
love  and  truth  that  ran  like  a  golden 
thread  through  each  discourse,  linking 
them  together,  and  binding  every  soul 
closer  and  closer  to  him. 

There  were  nine  seasons  of  public  prayer 
in  the  tent,  in  which  songs  of  praise  and 
testimonies  of  gratitude  to  God  formed  a 
prominent  part;  during  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  so  manifestly  present  as  to 
make  our  entire  Reunion  another  day  of 
Pentecost,  or  as  one  brother  expressed  it: 
"A  blessed  Sabbath  of  rejoicing,  a  pre- 
lude of  that  blissful  Sabbath  of  a  thous- 
and years."  The  Reunion  closed  on  the 
tenth  day  with  another  refreshing  visita- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  fell  on  the 
audience  like  gentle  dews  of  heaven,  invig- 
orating every  soul,  and  making  glad  the 
heart. 

Every  cup  in  this  life  has  its  dregs,  and 
now  the  bitterness  of  separation  came;  the 
warm  and  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand, 
the  moistened  eye  and  the  sad  adieu,  told 
how  sweet  had  been  the  communion  of 
saints  and  how  strong  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood that  were  there  cemented. 

The  canvas  city  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  the  tents  folded  away,  and  the  camp 
of  the  saints  was  no  more;  but  as  we  left, 
the    large    and    commodious   tabernacle 
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atood  alone,  gilded  by  the  mellow  rays  of 
an  October  snn;  its  beautiful  whitenesg 
bearing  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
greater  and  more  glorious  tabernacle  of 
which  it  is  said,  "The  tabernacle  of  God 
shall  be  with  men."  With  hearts  full  of 
gratitude  to  God  the  Saints  wended  their 
ways  to  their  respective  homes,  inspired 
with  the  hope  that  if  in  the  present  life 


they  may  not  meet  again,  that  in  thai 
blissful  Reunion  with  the  pure  and  the 
good  of  all  ages,  with  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  first  bom,  they 
may  meet  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God,  where  the  Lamb  shall  be 
the  light  thereof,  and  the  pangs  of  separa- 
tion be  known  no  more. 
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TO  OKNAMBNT  A  YaSB. 

Diraetions  aro  given  for  making  a  pretty  and  artistic 
vase  from  an  ordinary  jar  or  botUe,  as  follows:  Dip  a 
string  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  tie  it  around  the  bot- 
tle, which  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  below  the 
Beek.  Set  fire  to  the  string  and  it  will  break  the  frlass 
off  smoothly.  Then  oover  the  bottle  with  glue  and  roll 
it  in  oalmeal  and  varnish  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

WOBK  BASKETS 

Are  always  suitable  gifts,  and  those  who  can  not  pro- 
cure the  willow,  rush,  bamboo,  and  other  kinds  that 
come  ready  to  be  decorated,  may  yet  find  it  in  their 
power  to  make  pretty  inexpensive  ones  by  erochetting 
them.  I  have  just  seen  a  beautiful  one  crochetted  out 
of  white  carpet  chain,  though  macrame  or  seine  cord 
answers  better,  being  stronger.  This  one  was  mould- 
ed over  an  octagon-shaped  cake  pan,  then  painted 
white,  after  which  it  was  varnished — the  clear  white 
varnish  being  used,  and  then  flecked  all  over  with 
gold  The  inside  was  lined  with  a  lovely  shade  of 
pink  satin,  and  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  was  tied  on  one 
handle.  It  was  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  it  cost 
lees  than  one  dollar.  Another  basket  of  the  same  kind, 
only  square  in  shape,  was  gilded  on  the  outside  and 
lined  with  scarlet  satin.  In  two  comers  it  had  pock- 
ets, tied  in  place  by  narrow  gold  colored  ribbon;  in 
one  pocket  was  a  silver  thimble,  in  the  other  a  nickel- 
plsA^  tape  measure  In  the  third  comer  was  a  little 
painted  chamois  bag  for  buttons,  bearing  the  words  in 
gilt:  "Who*s  got  the  button.''  The  fourth  comer  held 
a  very  dainty  pin  cushion,  while  at  one  side  was  a 
painted  chamois  needle  case,  with  this  inscription: 
"A  stateh  in  time  saves  nine."  Opposite  this  were 
two  bows  of  ribbon  which  concealed  the  loops  that 
held  a  pair  of  scissors  in  place 

AN  ODD  OONOEIT 

And  one  sure  to  please  is  made  as  follows:  Procure 
one  of  the  little  wooden  pails  that  holds  about  a  quart 
Tbey  are  usually  found  in  toy  stores  and  sell  for  five 
cents  each.  Paint  the  outside  some  delicate  color, 
si^  pale  blue.  When  it  has  dried,  paint  daisies  irreg- 
ularly over  it,  gild  the  bands  and  wire  part  of  the  han- 
dle, and  tint  the  insi(}e  pink  Now  tie  on  the  handle 
a  b:)w  of  pale  blu^  ribbon,  place  a  Japanese  napkin 
insidsi,  fill  with  bonbons,  candy,  fruit  or  fluwers,  and 
you  have  a  gift  quite  worthy  a  merry  Ohristmas. 

BLOTTEB. 

A  very  pretty  Blotter  is  made  by  cutting  four  pieces 
of  dlflbrent  colored  blotting  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
palette.  Out  also  in  the  same  form  a  piece  of  deli- 
oati^  tlmsd  briilol  board;  paint  a  spray  of  flowers 


upon  it  or  an  etching  of  a  pig  escaping  from  a  pen, 
with  the  line  ^'Excuse  haste  and  a  bad  pen.*'  Some 
prefer  mottoes,  such  as  ''Not  a  day  without  a  line." 

Extracts  from  the  pen  of (Here  follows  a  name 

or  monogram.)  Tie  the  card  and  blotter  together 
with  a  pretty  riblxin. 

DBBSSBR  SOABFS.    . 

Make  a  pad  for  the  top  of  your  dresstng-^aee,  to 
accompany  the  scarf.  Gtot  white  wadding  and  cut  the 
exact  sise  and  oover  with  cheese-cloth  of  the  desired 
color.  Thus,  a  pad  covered  with  cream-colored 
cheese-cloth  may  have  a  scarf  of  cream  mull,  or  any 
sheer  material  in  which  the  threads  may  be  drawn 
The  scarf  may  be  as  long  as  fancy  dictates,  and  threads 
drawn  out  so  as  to  leave  a  hem  about  one  inch  in 
width,  which  must  be  hemstitched  down  The  hand- 
soment  of  these  scarfe  have  a  conventional  spray  of 
flowers  in  one  comer,  with  buds  and  petals  scattered 
over  the  entire  piece,  all  worked  in  the  satin  stitch 
with  soft  wash  silk. 

Some  may  prefer  the  colored  pads;  for  instance  a 
delicate  pmk  under « cream  scarf,  on  which  is  em- 
broidered apple  blossoms,  would  look  well. 

A  scarf  embroidered  in  pale  gold  and  cream  over  a 
pale  gold  pad  would  also  be  very  dainty. 

A  TILB  PEDESTAL 

A  very  unique  and  easily  obtained  as  well  as  inex- 
pensive ornament  may  be  made  from  common  drain 
pipe  or  tile.  Procure  one  as  nearly  perfect  as  possi- 
ble, but  if  there  should  be  a  few  imperfections  or 
cracks,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  one  without,  use  putty 
to  flU  them  up  until  the  surfkce  is  smooth  and  even. 
When  this  is  done,  paint  the  entire  surface  a  lead  color, 
let  this  become  thoroughly  dry  and  then  make  a  back- 
ground as  rough  as  possible,  blending  from  very  dark 
olive  at  the  base  to  very  light,  almost  white  at  the 
top;  or  from  a  dark  olive  green  at  the  base  into  a  blue, 
thence  into  white  making  the  appearance  of  sky. 
The  rough  surface  is  made  by  having  the  paint  ratber 
thicker  than  usual  and  then  daubing  it  with  the  brash 
instead  of  painting  smoothly  in  the  customary  man- 
ner. After  the  back-ground  has  become  thoroughly 
dry,  paint  upon  it  golden-rod,  grasses  and  autumn 
leaves;  several  birds  with  brilliant  plumage  might  be 
added  with  good  effect 

The  pedestal  may  be  finished  by  having  a  top  made 
of  wood  to  fit  upon  it — a  sort  of  lid — and  painted  to 
correspond  with  the  color  of  the  back-ground,  but  if 
one  does  not  care  to  go  to  this  expense,  a  large  book 
or  several  of  them  arranged  nicely  will  look  well,  or 
a  common  piece  of  boaM  with  a  scarf  hung  ttom  it 
will  al0o  answer  the  purpeea. 
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THE    SPOILERS    OF    JERUSALEM. 


BY  8.  P.  W. 


Jenifalem,  the  city  of  the  soul ! 

Earth's  weary,  waiting  pilgrims  turn  to  thee ; 
They  with  prophetic  bards  thy  feme  extol. 

Thy  glories  past,  and  greater  yet  to  be, 
And  all  thy  strange,  eventful  history, — 

While  promise-laden  centuries  unroll — 
To  cold  philosophy  a  mystery. 

The  whole  world's  future  destinies  and  thine 

In  one  vast  plan  and  purpose  intertwine. 

And  thou  most  dire  adversity  hast  seen. 
Begirt  with  mighty  and  malignant  foes; 

The  prey  of  every  spdiler  hast  thou  been. 
And  drank  the  cup  of  trembling  and  of  woes; 

Bat  God  for  thee  did  ever  interpose 
To  torn  on  their  own  heads  the  uplifted  blow. 

Their  vaunted  purposes  to  contravene, 
Their  heaven -defying  pride  to  overthrow, 
And  in  the  dust  of  ages  lay  them  low; 

The  rude  Assyrian  came-^the  greatest  power 

Of  all  that  strode  with  martial  tread  the  earth. 
Yet  in  the  vigor  of  its  early  hour, 

And  ere  the  gentler  graces  had  their  birth. 
He  tribute  laid,  and  led  thy  children  forth 

In  torturous  captivity  detained ; 
And  treasures  bore  away  of  sacred  worth. 

The  Holy  House  was  plundered  and   pro- 
faned, 

And    prayers  and    pious  pleadings  all  dis- 
dained. 

Again  he  came,  in  pomp  and  power  arrayed, 
Along  the  passes  of  the  Hinder  coasts. 

And  sent  his  messengers,  and  threat'nings  made 
And  hard  demands,  with  proud,  defiarit  boasts 

And  taunts  and  vaunts  against  the  Lord  of 
Hosts: 
"Tmfetnot  the  Lord  to  save  the  city,  for 

No    go<ls   in   all    these   lands  my  hand    has 
stayed. 
The  gods  of  Hamath,  Arphad;  Telessar 
Could  not  make  good  their  talk  in  test  of 
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And  when  the  hosts  upon  the  ground  were  lain. 

That  night  were  answered  back  direct  from, 
heaven 
The  boastful  taunts  and  infamous  disdain 

By  high  commission  to  the  angels  given. 
A  pestilential  haze  from  out  the  wastes  was 
driven, 

And  stealthily  it  moved  as  desert  wraith, 
And  stayed  its  course  above  the  tented  plain ; 

Was  fiery  hot,  like  as  the  stifling  breath 

Of  the  avenging  messengers  of  death  ; 

And  fatal  as  the  deep  mines  choking  damp. 

And- silently  as  falls  the  dews  of  even 
It  settled  on  the  still,  unconf^cious  camp ; 

And  then  as  suddenly  as  bolt  of  heaven 
The  night  with  shrieks  and  calls  and  groans 
was  riven, 

And  sounds  of  furious,  stupefied  despair 
And  panic  roar  and  hurried,  fleeing  tramp 

Was  borne  afar  upon  the  midnight  air. 

At  morning  hour  none  but  the  dead  were 
there. 

The  King  soon  after  lost  his  gilded  crown. 
And  soon  his  life,  his  house,  his  name,  his 
line, 

Together  with  his  race  and  place  went  down. 
The  modern  traveler  is  wont  to  trace 

In  grassy  mounds  the  dwelling  place 
Of  merchant  princes,   captains   strong  and 
brave ; 

Of  strongholds,  palaces,  the  faintest  sign. 
Behold  fulfilled  the  word  the  prophet  gave. 
And  ]^ineveh  the  Great  is  but  a  grave. 

Jerusalewi,  the  pilgrim  from  afar, 
Whatever  and  where'er  his  dwelling  be, 

To  thee  reverts  as  needle  to  its  star  ; 
Till  thou  thy  promised  better  time  shalt  see. 

The  world  must  wait  its  year  of  jubilee  ; 
Our  source  of  consolation  and  of  rest. 

To  thee  with  hands  uplift  and  bending  knee, 
We  come  as  lisplings  to  a  mother's  breast. 
To  be  condoled  and  solaced  and  caressed. 
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MORNING    SONG. 


A  dear  little  maid  came  skipping  out 
In  the  glad  new  day,  with  a  merry  shout, 
With  dancing  feet  and  flying  hair, 
She  sang  with  joy  in  the  morning  air. 

*'Don't  sing  before  breakfast,  you'll  cry  before  night! 
What  a  croak  to  darken  the  child's  delight! 
And  the  stupid  old  nurse  again  and  again. 
Repeated  the  ancient,  dull  refrain. 

The  child  paused,  trying  to  understand ; 
But  her  eyes  saw  the  great  world  rainbow  spanned; 
Her  light  little  feet  hardly  touched  the  earth, 
And  her  soul  brimmed  over  with  innocent  mirth. 

"Never  mind — don't  listen,  0  sweet  little  maid. 
Make  sure  of  your  morning  song,"  I  said ; 

"And  if  pain  must  meet  you,  why,  all  the  more. 
Be  glad  of  the  rapture  that  came  before." 
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WHOM    HATH    GOD    CHOSEN? 


BY  ELDER  HBMAN  a  SMITH. 


PAUL  once  wrote  as  follows:  «'For  ye 
see  your  calling  brethren,  how  that 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called. 
But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  naught  things  which  are;  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." 

This  declaration  coming  from  the  source 
it  does,  is  cheering.  None  need  to  des- 
pond because  of  a  lack  of  wisdom  or  stand- 
ing in  the  world,  if  living  so  as  to  secure 
the  favor  of  God.  The  correctness  of  this 
principle  has  been  many  times  demon- 
strated. God  called  the  lowly  fishermen 
of  Galilee  to  fill  the  most  important  po- 
sitions in  his  church;  and  they  were  en- 
abled to  silence  the  gainsayer,  confound 
the  wise  and  things  which  were  mighty; 
while  their  words,  though  the  world  has 
been  improving  in  wisdom,  have  with- 
stood the  combined  powers  of  infidelity 
and  priestcraft,  and  stand  to-day,  after 
centuries  of  trial,  as  peerless  and  grand, 
compared  with  worldly  wisdom,  as  when 
they  first  reverberated  along  the  shores  of 
Galilee  or  among  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non. This  generation  has  also  furnished 
examples  no  less  striking.     That  the  Seer 


of  Palmyra  was  one  of  the  despised  of 
earth,  all  who  write  against  him  or  his 
life  work  attest:  that  he  was  of  the  weak 
and  foolish  things  "of  the  world,"  they 
delight  to  tell.  Yet  science  takes  the  key 
from  the  inspired  words  of  his  lips  and 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  the  universe; 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  adopt  the 
principles  he  taught,  the  world  advances^ 
and  men  become  more  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive. Nor  was  he  alone  in  this;  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  him  was  an  army  of 
men  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  were 
not  wise,  not  mighty,  not  noble;  and  yet 
their  work,  in  sublime  grandeur  towers- 
high  above  the  wisdom  of  their  genera- 
tion, and  in  matchless  splendor  compares 
well  with  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
When,  in  admiration,  and  with  delight,, 
we  look  upon  the  work  done  by  these 
men,  we  have  no  more  fear  that  the  winds 
of  opposition  will  shake  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  builded  than  that  the 
waves  of  the  sea  will  shake  the  earth  from 
its  orbit.  Nor  is  this  all;  rising  up  all 
around  us  now  are  men  coming  from  the 
obscure  walks  of  life,  grappling  with  dif- 
ficulties,  overcoming  obstacles,  seizing  op- 
portunities, rising  to  stations  of  emi- 
nence, and  becoming  mighty  in  wisdom 
and  power.  . 

We  observe  with  awe  and  wonder  the 
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stapendoas  progress  of  these  men;  while 
we  long  to  join  this  army  of  conquerors, 
and  on,  on  to  victory. 

And,  ah,  how  easily  it  can  be  done! 
Lack  of  wisdom  hinders  us  not;  foolish- 
ness is  no  bar  to  our  progress!  Why  not 
arise,  *'open  our  mouths,  depending  on 
God  to  fill  them,"  and  thus  move  on  to 
glorious  conquests? 

But  pause;  let  us  make  no  mistake  in 
this  lest  we  should  fail  in  our  expecta- 
tions and  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 
These  examples  to  whom  we  have  referred 
were  not  idle  men.  They  were  not  con- 
tent to  become  mere  machines — to  move 
as  they  were  moved  upon;  but  they  were 
men  of  strong  character,  who  thought  it 
not  wrong  to  apply  themselves  to  learn- 
ing, to  improve  and  enlarge  the  mind  by 
etody.  Like  as  the  honey-bee  sips  the 
sweet  from  every  flower^  so  did  they  qull 
thoughts  of  wisdom  to  add  to  their  store 
of  knowledge  from  every  s6urce  open  to 
them.  And  you,  kind  reader,  if  yon  would 
be  chosen  of  God  for  some  high  and  holy 
purpose,  must  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
that  purpose.  God  did  not  use  their  ig- 
norance nor  foolishness  to  confound  the 
wise  and  mighty;  but  he  used  his  own 
power  as  revealed  through  them,  giving 
them  wisdom  above,  conceptions  clearer, 
aspirations  higher,  and  an  education  more 
perfect,  than  that  obtained  in  the  schools 
of  men.  And  thus  was  the  lesser  wisdom 
confounded  by  the  greater;  but  never  was 
wisdom  confounded  by  foolishness.  In 
thus  raising  men  above  the  plane  of  their 
fellows,  and  making  them  strong  and 
mighty  in  defense  of  truth,  do  you  think 
God  would  ignore,  or  make  no  use  of  the 
natural  intelligence  he  had  given  them, 
or  would  not  recognize  any  lesson  of  right 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  use  of 
this  intelligence?  Do  you  not  believe 
that  God  would  make  them  strong  by  en- 
larging their  capabilities  and  quickening 
their  conceptions  that  they  might  dis- 
cern between  right  and  wrong?  and  in  so- 
doing  would  require  them  to  improve  by 
study  and  application?  He  certainly 
would.  "We  are  laborers  together  with 
God,"  said  Paul.  What  a  beautiful 
thought  I  How  much  grander  and  better 
than  to  think  that  God  will  mold  and 
make  us  without  an  exertioit  upon  our 
part.  A  more  exalted  position  could  not 
he  assigned  man  than  to  be  a  laborer  to- 
gether with  God — a  co-worker.     What 


are  all  the  pleasures  and  honors  of  the 
world  compared  with  it! 

Who  could  not  work  with  him?  Who 
could  think  of  such  a  thing  as  failure  with 
such  a  companion  in  labor?  This  grand 
thought  is  brought  out  more  clearly  in 
the  revelation  of  1887,  which  says:  "Let 
him  which  laboreth  in  the  ministry  and 
him  that  toileth  in  the  affairs  of  the  men 
of  business  and  of  work,  labor  together 
with  God  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  entrusted  to  all."  In  any 
legitimate  pursuit  of  life  we  may  have 
the  glorious  realization  that  we  are  work- 
ing with  God,  if  only  we  render  to  God 
that  part  of  the  proceeds  of  our  joint 
labor  which  is  required  in  his  law. 

But  we  must  see  very  forcibly  as  we 
read  and  contemplate,  that  an  active,  ener- 
getic, vigorous  service  is  required;  and  if 
our  part  of  the  work  is  not  done,  we  reap 
no  benefit  from  God^s  doing  his  part. 

Now  notice  closely  our  text,  and  you 
will  observe  that  no  promise  to  the  ignor- 
ant, the  lazy  and  slothful  is  there  found; 
nor  is  it  affirmed  that  machines  or  uninform- 
ed persons  will  accomplish  the  work  con- 
templated. "Not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh."  Mark  the  qualification,  and 
remember  that  the  chosen  of  God  are  not 
to  be  wise,  noble  or  mighty  "after  the 
flesh."  But  should  they  not  be  wise,  no- 
ble and  mighty  after  the  Spirit?  (See 
Gal.  5:  17). 

Notice  it  is  said  God  hath  chosen  the 
"foolish  things  of  the  world,"  the  "weak 
things  of  the  world,"  and  the  "base  things 
of  the  world;"  but  where  is  it  said  that 
they  should  be  weak,  foolish  or  base  in 
the  things  of  God? 

That  the  called  were  considered  weak, 
foolish  and  base  in,  and  by  the  world,  and 
possibly  were  so  in  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
we  are  warranted  in  believing;  but  Paul 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  they 
were  not  to  be  strong  in  the  Spirit,  and 
well  informed  in  the  things  of  God; 
which  may  include  all  truth  and  beauty, 
whether  in  nature  or  revelation.  This 
being  the  case,  we  are  not  only  justified 
in  seeking  information  in  all  that  is  good, 
noble,  elevating  and  pure;  but  we  are  cul- 
pable before,  and  responsible  to  God  if 
we  do  not  improve  upon  our  privileges, 
and  he  who  applies  not  his  God-given 
faculties  to  the  getting  of  wisdom,  is  as 
much  of  a  transgressor  against  God  as  he 
who  negleota  the  lessons  of  the  written 
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word.  He  may  possibly  be  called,  but  he 
will  not  be  ohosen;  for  God  would  have 
Yaliant,  willing,  noble  men  and  women  to 
do  his  service.  Nor  is  our  duty  done 
when  we  seek  for  and  obtain  information 
4ind   light  for  ourselves;    we  must  then 


diffuse  the  light  we  receive  for  the  good 
of  others. 

We  owe  duties  to  society,  to  our  fami- 
lies, and  to  our  country,  and  reckless  of 
consequences  is  that  man  or  woman  who 
neglects  these  duties. 


NEW    YEAR. 


BY  VIDA. 


Stay  back  ye  years ;  stay  back,  I  say. 

Ah,  come  not  on  so  fast; 
But  give  me  time,  this  New  Year  night, 

To  look  into  the  past. 

The  past — ^"the  buried  past" — they  say, 

Nay,  buried  is  not  mine; 
For  oil  I  see  'mid  merry  throngs 

The  tears  of  sorrow  shine. 

Sorrow  for  what?    Alas  for  me. 

My  folly  and  my  pride: 
Ah !  years,  like  mountains,  rise  between ; 

But  e'en  they  can  not  hide. 

Thoughtless  words  my  gay  lips  uttered, 

Hearts  I,  heedless,  pained ; 
Deeds  of  love  un thought  of  ever. 

The  gems  I  might  have  gained, 

Jn  the  casket  of  my  knowledge. 
And  in  my  crown  above; 


But  why  think  of  all  these  filings? 
How  can  I  better  prove? 

Nay,  ye  bells,  ring  not  so  wildly! 

Old  year,  you  are  not  yet  gone! 
Happy  year!  yet  I  remember 

Many  seeds  of  folly  sown. 

Stars  look  forth  across  the  mountains; 

Gleams  there  bright  the  milky  way, 
Change  not  they  as  change  the  seasons. 

Nor  like  the  dead  leaves  decay. 

Hark,  ye  bells!  list  yet  a  moment! 

Like  the  years,  ye  will  not  stay, 
I  am  hurried  on  forever. 

Time  seems  as  a  fleeting  day. 

Ah,  the  New  Year!    Happy  New  Year! 

Yes,  we  always  call  it  so; 
Though  it  may  bring  little  sunshine. 

Much,  aye  much,  of  grief  and  woe. 
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BY  ELDER  H.  A.  STBBBINS. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MOSIAH. 

ZenifF's  Colony  Returns  to  the  Original  Land  of  the  Ne- 
phites,  and  are  there  in  Bondage  to  the  Lamanites. — 
King  Noah's  wickedness,— Preaching  oC  Abinadi  and  his 
Death. — Alma  and  the  Church  of  Ood. — Ammon  and 
Limhi  Return  to  Zarahemla. — Alma  also  Arrives. — All 
Become  One  Nation  under  Mosiah. — Their  Prosperity. — 
The  Church  Established.  —  Conveniion  of  Alma  the 
8on  of  Alma. — The  Mission  to  the  Lamanites. — Jaredite 
Record  Translated.— Judges  chosen  in  place  of  Kings. — 
Death  of  Mosiah  and  Alma. 

WE  now  go  back  a  little  in  the  story 
and  give  a  brief  account  of  Zeniff 
and  his  people  from  the  time  they  left 
Zarahemla  till  Ammon  and  his  compan- 
ions found  them  in  the  days  of  Limhi 
the  grandson  of  Zeniff.  It  seems  that 
nearly  all  of  the  first  company  that  went 
out  from  Zarahemla  for  the  purpose  of 


returning  to  the  original  land  of  the  Ne- 
phites  died  in  the  wilderness.  Then 
another  company  was  gathered,  and  that, 
with  Zeniff  as  their  leader,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  borders  of  theLamanite  pos- 
sessions and  the  land  of  Nephi. 

It  is  well  to  mention  here  that  no  further 
history  is  given  of  the  Nephites  who  were 
left  in  their  land  when  Mosiah  and  his 
people  separated  themselves  by  command 
of  God.  The  probability  is  that  after  the 
Lord  had  taken  out  those  bv  whom  he 
would  establish  a  new  nation  that  then  he 
permitted  distress  and  woe  to  come  upon 
the  remainder,  even  as  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  except  they  repented. 
Amaron  (the  fifth  one  from  Nephi  in 
charge  of  the  records)  wrote  that  those 
who  had  turned  to  great  wickedness  in  his 
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time  perished  by  war  among  themselves 
and  by  other  calamities.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  his  grand-nephew,  Amaleki,  that 
Mosiah  and  his  people  were  called  out  to 
dwell  in  another  part  of  the  land,  even  as 
Abraham  was  called  to  go  ont  from  his 
father's'house  and  from  his  idolatrous  and 
sinfal  kindred,  to  dwell  in  a  new  place. 

If  any  of  the  Nephites  were  left  from 
destruction  by  war,  pestilence  and  famine, 
it  is  likely  that  they  submitted  to  the 
Lamanites  and  became  one  with  them  in 
manners  and  customs,  after  the  righteous 
were  led  away.  For  when  Zen  iff  returned 
he  found  the  land  of  Nephi  in  possession 
of  the  Lamanites,  though  it  seems 
that  it  was  not  occupied  by  them;  for 
Zeniff  asked  their  king  if  he  and  his  colo- 
ny might  go  and  live  therein.  Consent 
being  obtained,  they  entered  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  and  they  also  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Shilom.  They  at  once  began  to 
repair  the  old  walls  and  dwelling  places 
and  to  build  anew,  also  to  cultivate  the 
soil  like  the  Nephites  of  old.  But  the 
Lamanites  still  preferred  to  dwell  in  tents 
and  to  hunt  in  the  forests,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  before  them. 

These  later  Nephites,  the  people  of  Zen- 
iff,  soon  found  that  they  had  been  favored 
by  the  Lamanites  with  peaceable  possession 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  oppress  them 
with  taxation  for  their  support  and  conven- 
ience; for  the  Nephites  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  heavy  tribute.  But  they  were  dili- 
gent, and  by  times  they  prospered  greatly, 
even  under  this  disadvantage.  In  such 
times  they  enlarged  their  cities  and  built 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  large  edifices. 
These  they  ornamented  with  profusion 
and  splendor,  with  fine  workmanship  in 
beautiful  and  precious  woods,  and  in  gold, 
silver  and  brass,  all  of  which  were  to  be 
had  in  great  abundance  in  former  times, 
as  well  as  in  later. 

But  the  days  came  when  the  Lamanites 
had  power  over  them  and  were  able  to 
take  half  of  their  wealth.  This  was 
because  Noah,  the  son  of  Zeniff,  reigned 
wickedly  and  lived  in  sin.  In  his  time  the 
Lord  sent  the  prophet  Abinadi  to  call 
upon  Noah  and  those  like  him  to  repent, 
and  he  foretold  that  wars  and  afiSictions 
would  result,  unless  they  turned  from 
their  evil  doings  unto  righteousness. 
But  they  persisted  in  their  course  till 
Abinadi  was  killed  by  King  Noah  and  his 
men,  and  then  the  evils  came  that  he  had 


foretold.  During  the  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed, Noah  himself  was  killed  and  the 
Lamanites  oppressed  his  people  still  more 
grievously.  Noah's  son  Limhi  succeeded 
his  father,  but  he  was  a  righteous  man 
and  therefore  he  saw  that  the  way  of  his 
father  was  one  of  iniquity  and  ruin.  So 
when  Ammon  and  his  company  came,  he 
and  his  people  were  ready  to  obey  God, 
and  to  be  delivered  from  their  service  of 
sin  and  from  their  bondage  to  the  Laman- 
ites. 

Now  during  the  preaching  of  Abinadi 
it  had  happened  that  a  man  named 
Alma  was  convinced  that  God  had  indeed 
sent  Abinadi,  and  he  had  noted  all  that 
he  had  said.  Therefore,  after  Abinadi  was 
killed.  Alma  privately  taught  the  people 
about  the  word  of  God;  and,  having 
authority  by  the  lineage  of  his  fathers,  he 
baptized  those  who  believed.  He  also 
ordained  ministers  unto  them  and  called 
this  body  of  people  the  church  of  God. 
But,  being  discovered  by  Noah's  men, 
they  fled  into  some  region  that  was  still 
unknown  to  Limhi  when  Ammon  came. 
Now  as  Limhi  and  his  people  had  turned 
unto  righteousness,  they  had  a  great  desire 
to  find  Alma  and  the  church,  that  they 
also  might  be  baptized,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  faith  in  Christ  and  for  their  salva- 
tion. 

After  he  had  heard  all  these  things 
Ammc^n  and  his  men  assisted  Limhi  and 
his  people  to  gather  their  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  their  gold  and  silver,  and  as  much  of 
their  property  as  they  could  take,  and  then 
guided  them  northward  in  the  wilderness 
until  they  came  to  Mosiah  and  his  nation 
in  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  and  they  united 
under  his  government  and  thus  became 
one  people  with  them.  Mosiah  rejoiced  at 
this,  and  he  was  also  glad  to  have  their 
records  and  the  plates  that  Limhi's  men 
had  discovered  in  the  land  where  the 
Jardites  had  lived,  as  spoken  of  in  chap- 
ter ten. 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Limhi  . 
and  Ammon,  Alma  and  his  people  also 
came  to  Zarahemla,  having  been  led  by 
the  revelations  of  God  from  that  part  of 
the  land  where  thev  had  settled  after  flee- 
ing  from  King  Noah.  They  had  called  it 
Helam,  and  in  it  they  had  prospered  for 
many  years  and  had  become  quite  strong, 
though  the  Lamanites  had  found  them  and 
oppressed  them  for  a  while.  But  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord;  and  as  they  were  already  his 
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church  and  his  people,  the  Lord  hearkened 
unto  their  call  and  quickly  delivered  them, 
and  directed  them  in  their  journey  so  that 
they  found  Zarahemla.  Then  all  these 
became  united  as  one  people  and  were 
called  the  Nephites;  and  Alma,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Church  of  God,  preached 
unto  their  congregations  far  and  near, 
exhorting  them  to  have  faitb  in  God 
and  to  repent  of  their  sins.  He  also 
spoke  unto  them  many  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Limhi  and  his 
people  were  baptized,  as  they  before  had 
desired  to  be,  and  many  others  also. 
After  that,  by  permission  of  King  Mosiah, 
Alma  established  the  church  in  many 
parts  of  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  and  over 
every  congregation  he  ordained  ministers, 
to  preach  and  to  teach.  And  the  Lord  blest 
them  with  the  power  of  his  Spirit  to  a 
great  degree,  so  that  they  enjoyed  its 
gifts,  and  their  lives  showed  forth  its 
fruits  in  righteous  examples  and  precepts. 
But  there  were  some  of  Mosiah's  people 
who  would  not  listen  to  Alma  nor  to  his 
ministers,  those  who  would  not  believe  in  a 
coming  Messiah  and  Redeemer,  neither  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  at  all.  Now 
these  were  not  numbered  with  the  Church, 
and,  after  a  time,  they  began  to  vex  and 
persecute  those  who  were  members  of  it. 
Alma,  in  his  watchcare  over  the  whole 
Church,  was  greatly  troubled  about  this 
evil,  60  he  laid  the  matter  before^  King 
Mosiah,  and  Mosiah  sent  out  a  proclama- 
tion and  caused  his  officers  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  persecution  and  contention  about 
religious  affairs. 

He  also  set  things  in  order  in  such  a 
wise  and  just  manner  that  a  greater  degree 
of  equality  and  friendship  existed  than 
did  before.  Therefore  the  people  had 
greater  prosperity,  and  they  grew  into  a 
strong  and  wealthy  nation  by  their  indus- 
try and  peaceful  arts.  Indeed  they  spread 
abroad  and  built  many  villages  and  large 
cities  to  the  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south,  until  they  possessed  an  extensive 
territory. 

Now  Mosiah's  sons,  and  Alma's  son 
Alma,  were  among  those  who  opposed  the 
Church  and  the  word  of  God,  doing  quiet- 
ly all  that  they  could  against  it.  This 
man  Alma  was  able  and  eloquent,  and 
because  he  was  the  s^n  of  the  high  priest 
over  the  whole  church  therefore  bis  words 
were  more  weighty,  and  they  caused  many 
to  be  led  astray  and  their  hearts  to  be 


hardened  against  God.  But,  while  Alma 
was  thus  trying  to  destroy  the  work  of  his 
father  and  of  God's  ministry,  it  happened 
that  he  was  upon  a  journey  with  the  sons 
of  Mosiah,  all  intent  upon  mischief,  when 
an  angel  appeared  unto  them  in  glory  and 
power,  and  the  earth  shook  under  their 
feet. 

This  angel  of  God  informed  Alma  that 
what  he  and  his  fellows  were  persecuting 
was  indeed  the  Church  of  God;  and  that 
nothing  should  overthrow  it  except  it  was 
by  the  transgression  of  its  people,  therefore 
it  was  vain  for  him  to  fight  it.  He  also  told 
Alma  that  his  father  had  prayed  continually 
that  he  might  see  his  error  and  be  brought 
unto  the  truth,  and  because  of  this  the 
angel  said  he  had  been  sent,  that  he  might 
convince  him  that  God  lived,  aud  that  the 
prayers  of  good  and  faithful  men  were 
heard  and  answered  by  him.  Alma  was 
instructed  to  remember  the  afflictions  and 
the  bondage  of  his  people  in  the  land  of 
Nephi  and  in  Helam,  by  reason  of  their 
forgetting  God;  and  yet  how  the  Lord  bad 
delivered  them  from  it  all,  and  had  made 
them  to  be  a  great  people  because  of  their 
obeying  his  precepts.  Therefore  he  ought 
not  to  seek  to  destroy  the  work  of  God, 
nor  to  prevent  the  righteousness  of  others, 
even  if  he  himself  chose  to  live  in  wicked- 
ness and  in  transgression  against  God. 

After  these  sayings  the  angel  departed, 
and  Alma  and  those  with  him  were  amaz- 
ed and  confounded  by  the  wonderful 
things  that  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
Alma  was  so  stricken  in  heart  that  be 
lost  his  strength;  and  the  sons  of  Mosiah 
carried  him  to  his  father  and  told  him  all 
that  had  happened  to  them  by  the  way. 
Then  Alma,  the  high  priest  of  God,  rejoic- 
ed with  all  his  heart  that  the  Lord  bad 
graciously  sent  his  angel  unto  his  son; 
and  Alma  called  the  Church  together  to 
pray  for  him.  When  Alma  received 
strength  he  said  that  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  been  fighting  against  God, 
but  that  he  had  now  repented  and  with  all 
his  heart  desired  to  return  unto  the  Lord. 
So  from  that  time,  Alma  and  those  to 
whom  the  angel  had  appeared,  began  to 
preach  the  way  of  life  unto  all  the  people, 
saying  that  they  would  thus  try  to  atone 
for  the  evil  that  they  had  done  before; 
and  from  thenceforth  they  did  indeed  per- 
form a  great  work  for  the  church. 

After  that  the  sons  of  Mosiah  wished  to 
go  among   the  Lamanites   and    to  them 
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delare  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  Savior.  And  when  Mosiah 
inquired  of  the  Lord,  he  was  told  to  let 
them  go;  and  it  was  said  that  they  should 
bring  many  unto  truth,  and  themselves  he 
kept  safely  from  violence.  So  they  de- 
parted southward  towards  the  land  of 
Nephi  and  of  Laman.  What  they 
accomplished   will  he   related   hereafter. 

Id  these  days  of  peace  Mosiah  took  the 
plates  of  gold  that  Limhi's  men  had  found 
in  the  desolate  land  northward;  and  hy 
means  of  the  XJrini  and  Thummim  he 
translated  what  was  written  on  them. 
In  this  manner  was  obtained  the  record 
of  Jared  and  his  people,  a  sketch  of  whose 
history  is  given  in  chapters  one  and  two 
of  this  story.  Mosiah  was  very  glad  to 
have  an  account  of  that  ancient  people  who 
came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  whose 
last  king,  Coriantumr,  was  discovered  by 
Zarahemla  and  his  colony  after  their  arri- 
val from  Jerusalem.  But  the  Nephites 
were  astonished  upon  learning  that  such  a 
great  and  wonderful  people  had  lived 
upon  the  land,  and  they  mourned  that 
they  had  come  to  such  an  end. 

As  Mosiah  was  growing  old  he  wished 
to  put  the  records  and  precious  things 
in  safe  hands  before  he  died,  so  he  gave 
to  Alma  the  gold  plates  of  the  Jared ites 
and  the  brass  plates  of  Nephi,  also  the 
other  records  and  the  interpreters,  that  he 
might  keep  them  as  a  sacred  charge,  even 
as  they  had  been  preserved  from  for- 
mer days  by  the  power  of  God.  And  he 
<^ommanded  him  to  keep  a  faithful  record 
of  the  events  of  his  time,  that  it  also 
might  pass-  down  to  later  generations. 
Now  not  only  Aaron,  the  eldest,  but  also 
the  other  sons  of  Mosiah  refused  to  reign 
3S  king  after  their  father.  Mosiah  was 
pleased  that  it  was  so,  for  he  showed  the 
people  that  the  right  of  kings  was  so 
supreme  that  if,  by  chance,  a  wicked  man 
should  succeed  to  the  rulership,  such  an 
one  might  oppress  the  people  and  commit 
great  iniquity,  and  none  of  them  could 
prevent  it. 

He  said  that  the  sins  of  many  nations 
had  their  beginning  with  their  wicked 
rulers,  therefore  he  recommended  that 
judges  he  appointed  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  these  to  simply  administer  the 
laws  and  judge  between  the  people  accord- 
ing to  the  enactments  and  the  laws  of  the 
nation.  As  judges  he  said  that  they 
could  themselves  be  brought  to  judgment 


for  acts  of  injustice  and  sin,  and  for  con- 
duct contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
He  said  that  if  the  time  ever  came  that  they 
wilfully  chose  corrupt  men  to  judge  and  to 
rule  over  them  they  would  indeed  be  ripen- 
ing for  destruction.  He  told  them  that  it 
was  his  wish,  and  also  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God,  that  it  should  ever  be  a  land  of  lib- 
erty and  peace  for  all  who  should  dwell 
upon  it. 

When  the  people  heard  these  things 
from  Mosiah  they  were  glad  that  such  a 
wise  and  good  man  as  he  had  been  their 
ruler,  and  they  loved  him  greatly,  realiz- 
ing how  in  every  way  he  had  labored  con- 
tinually for  their  happiness  and  prosperi- 
ty. So  they  gathered  themselves  and 
chose  judges  to  act  each  in  his  place  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  And 
Alma,  the  son  of  Alma,  was  appointed  as 
the  first  chief  judge,  to  set  in  order  those 
matters  that  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Alma  was  also  the  presiding  high 
priest  over  the  whole  church,  having 
received  from  his  father  the  successorship 
to  that  office.  And  he  was  a  righteous 
man  in  all  things,  and  continued  thence- 
forth to  execute  justice  and  judgment  in 
the  highest  affairs  of  state.  About  this 
time  his  father  died,  as  did  also  King  Mo- 
siah, and  thus  ended  forever  the  reign  of 
the  kings  over  the  Nephites. 

And  it  was  five  hundred  and  nine  years 
from  the  time  that  Nephi  and  Lehi  left 
Jerusalem  for  the  promised  land.  Now 
there  was  peace  and  prosperity  through- 
out all  their  possessions,  in  this  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  the  judges,  and  at 
this  time  ends  the  Book  of  Mosiah.  [y] 


(y)  In  the  study  of  ancient  American  history 
and  civilization,  the  monuments  and  traditions 
of  Peru  received  from  students  and  writers 
earlier  <it ten tion  than  did  the  antiquities  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  continent  after  its  discove- 
ry by  the  Europeans.  But,  althoujjh  these  stu- 
dents came  dunngj  and  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
their  writings  were  sent  to  Spain  and  placed  in 
the  national  archives  at  Madrid,  where  they 
still  remain  and  are  not  easy  of  access.  Among 
these  writing,  and  said  to  lie  of  ppecial  import^ 
ance  in  this  relation,  are  the  two  books  of  Fer- 
nando Montesinos,  one  of  which,  fortunately, 
has  been  obtained  by  a  French  scholar.  M.  Ter- 
naux  Company,  and  translated  by  him  into  the 
French  language.  By  this  means  its  contents 
have  also  become  known  to  English  students; 
and  thus,  after  nearly  three  centuries  have  elap- 
,sed  since  his  day,  ihe  writings  of  Montesinos 
come  forward  in  evidence  as  to  the  former 
wealth,  magnificence,  and  wonderful  civilization 
of  Peru,  not  that  alone  whicn  was  found  by  the 
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Spanish  invaders,  but  that  still  greater  and 
more  marvelous  which  existed  many  centuries 
before  the  days  of  the  Incas  and  of  Pizarro. 
Montesinos  went  from  Spain  to  Peru  about  a 
century  after  the  Conquest,  and  Baldwin  says 
that  he  was  "the  only  Spanish  writer  who  really 
studied  the  ancient  history  of  Peru  in  the  tra- 
ditional and  other  records  of  the  country." 

The  toUowing  extracts  concerning  the  labor 
of  Montesinos  are  from  pages  261  to  264  of  "An- 
cient America" : 

"He  was  sent  from  Spain  on  service  which 
took  him  to  every  part  of  Peru,  and  which  gave 
him  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  investi- 
gation. He  was  a  scholar  and  a  worker,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  such  studies.  And,  du- 
ring two  periods  of  residence  in  the  country, 
he  devoted  fifteen  years  to  these  inquiries,  with 
unremitting  industry  and  great  success.  He 
soon  learned  to  communicate  freely  with  the 
Peruvians  in  their  own  language,  and  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  collecting  the  historical  narra- 
tives, traditions  and  poems.  .  .  .  Nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  aid  his  putpose,  and  in  this 
way  he  made  a  great  collection  of  what  may  be 
called  the  old  Peruvian  documents,  and  gamed 
A  vast  amount  of  information  which  no  other 
writer  had  used  or  even  sought  to  acquire." 

He  discovered  that  there  existed  certain  Pe- 
ruvian schools  which  were  devoted  to  historic  il 
and  scientific  matters,  those  that  were  to  Fome 
degree  like  certain  schools  among  the  nations 
of  our  day,  they  being,  as  Baldwin  says,  ''na- 
tional institutions  set  apart  for  the  business  of 
preserving  and  increasing  knowledge,  for  teach- 
ing, and  for  literary  work  of  every  kind." 
Baldwin  remarks  further  that  "in  a  country 
where  civilization  was  so  much  advanced  in 
many  respects"  these  could  not  have  been  with- 
out advantage.  Of  Montesinos  and  his  writings 
he  adds :  "Those  who  criticise  him  admit  that 
his  advantages  were  great,  that  no  one  equalled 
him  in  archaeological  knowledge  of  Peru,  and 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  original  instru- 
ments which  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  meet 
elsewhere.  The  results  of  his  investigations 
are  embodied  in  a  work  entitled,  *Memorias 
Antismas  Historiales  del  Peru.'  This,  with 
another  work  on  the  Conquest  entitled  *Anna- 
les,'  remained  in  manuscript  at  Madrid  until 
the  'Memorias'  was  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Temaux  Compans.'" 

That  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Peru  became 
broken  up  into  various  parties  or  lesser  kin^:- 
doms.  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  relates,  is  shown 
by  Montesinos*  investigations,  th*  results  of 
which  are  given  in  substance  by  Baldwin,  as 
follows : 

"According  to  Montepinos  there  were  three 
distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  Peni.  First, 
there  was  a  period  which  began  with  the  origin 
of  civilization  and  lasted  until  the  first  or  sec- 


ond century  of  the  Christian  era.  Second,  there* 
was  a  period  of  disintegration,  decline,  and  dis- 
order, during  which  the  country  was  broken  u|> 
into  small  states,  and  many  of  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization were  lost.  This  period  lasted  more  than, 
a  thousand  years.  Third,  and  last,  came  the 
period  of  the  Incas,  who  revived  civilization 
and  restored  the  empire." 

He  says  that  the  evidences  demonstrate  that 
the  people  who  were  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tion came  and  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Cuzco^ 
led  by  four  brothers,  the  youngest  of  whom 
assumed  authority  and  became  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  rulers.  Montesinos  wrote  a  list  of  sixty- 
four  successive  sovereigns  who  reigned  during^ 
the  first  period.  Thev  built  cities  and  fortified 
and  adorned  them.  'Thev  had  a  complete  civil 
organization.  They  had  the  art  of  writinsr. 
Thev  understood  something  of  astronomy,  and 
held  a  scientific  council,  in  which  they  agreed 
that  the  sun  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
earth  than  the  moon  was,  and  that  the  sun  and 
moon  followed  different  courses.  Thev  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,' and  had  what  they  called  a  "small  week"' 
of  five  days  at  the  end  of  each  vear  to  make 
out  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  that 
they  knew  were  necef«ary  to  complete  a  solar 
year.  They  grotiped  the  vears  by  tens,  and  ten 
of  these  groups  they  called  a  sun,  being  the 
same  as  our  ten  decailes  f  hat  make  a  centurv. 

The  thirty-eighth  and  fifty-first  of  these  kings 
were  "celebrated  for  astronomical  knowledge^"^ 
The  sixtieth  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  his 
time  "Peru  had  reached  her  greatest  elevation 
and  extensi  n,"  At  the  end  of  period  one  there 
came  a  great  breaking  up,  but  little  of  the  old 
kingdom  was  left,  and  the  next  twenty-six  suc- 
cessive rulers  held  but  a  limited  sway.'  During 
this  time  the  country  wa«»  overrun  by  Invaders 
and  torn  by  civil  war.  Also  thp  artof  writing 
was  lost.  Baldwin  says  that  according  to  Mon- 
tesinos "this  period  of  decline,  disorder,  and 
disintegration,  which  covered  the  dark  ages  of 
Peni,  lasted  until  the  rise  of  the  Incas  brought 
better  times  and  reunited  the  country."  The 
Incas  continued  and  developed  their  kingdom 
until  Pizarro  and  his  free-booters  sacked  and 
ruined  all  that  was  valuable  and  great  of  that 
renowned  empire. 

Montesinos'  principal  claims  are  established 
by  the  monuments  arou'^d  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
such  testimony  is  significant,  demonstrating 
that  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  Peru- 
vian civilization  which  was  certainly  much 
older  than  the  period  of  the  Incas. 

In  connecti'«n  with  the  above  let  the  reader 
here  peruse  the  notes  presented  with  chapter 
ten,  for  they  properly  come  in  here.  With  the 
next  chapter  will  be  pres^'nted  evidences  from 
Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Peru." 


I 


"We  are  too  apt  to  judge  by  externals.  In  the  sitting-room  we  judge  by  the  dress  rather 
than  by  the  manners  and  inherent  virtues.  We  need  to  change  our  standards.  People  should 
be  honored  in  proportion  to  their  virtues,  and  considered  rich  by  the  measure  of  their  integrity^ 
Life  is  so  much  wasted  that  it  loses  the  Divine  idea,  which  is,  not  the  number  of  a  man's  days^ 
or  the  style  of  his  dress,  but  the  character  of  his  life." 
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**Sach  dftj,  eMdi  week,  «Mh  month,  eMdi  Tear  a  new  ehanoe  ia  giren 
yon  by  Qod.  A  new  chance,  a  new  leaf,  a  new  life,  this  U  the 
golden,  unspeakable  gift  whioh  each  new  day  oilers  to  yon." 


CUL.TIVATION    OF   A   TASTE   FOB   THE 
LJTBBAKT    AND    SCIENTIFIC. 

This  ta^^te  is  not  only  to  be  cultivated  in  chil- 
dren, but  is  even  to  be  created. 

Most  children  are  in  a  state  of  mental  equi- 
poise and  receptivity,  and  do  not  so  much  seek 
intellectual  food  as  accept  what  is  given  to  them, 
or  absorb  what  is  left  in  their  way. 

There  are  exceptional  children  who  have 
subjective  instincts  so  strongly  marked  that  no 
un&vorable  influences  are  able  to  divert  or  des- 
troy them.  Thus,  we  can  c-  )nceive  of  no  sur- 
roundings which  would  have  made  Agassiz 
other  than  a  naturalist. 

But  the  case  with  most  children  is,  that  we 
must  decide  what  taste  is  desirable  for  them, 
and  then  cultivate  it  in  them. 

In  this  work  of  cultivation  there  are  three 
almost  equal  co-laborers — the  parent,  the  teach- 
er, and  the  librarian.   * 

Let  us  assume  that  the  parent  is  convinced 
that  a  love  for  literature  and  natural  science  will 
develop  the  child  in  much  that  is  worthiest  in 
mind,  morals,  emotions,  physique,  and  will 
crowd  out  of  the  mind  and  render  odious  the 
vulgar,  brutal,  and  vicious.  What  shall  be  the 
method  of  cultivating  the  desired  taste? 

The  attention  of  the  child  should  be  constant- 
ly called  to  the  subjects  in  question,  and  in  an 
attractive  way  they  should  be  almost  hourly 
presented  in  orrier  to  make  them  a  habit  of 
thought.  The  flower  and  its  parts,  the  process 
of  its  growth,  the  bud  as  the  flower-babe  asleep, 
the  leaf,  the  blade,  the  com  in  the  ear;  the  in- 
sect with  its  wonderful  wings,  its  horny  case,  its 
dostered  eyes;  the  fly  that  wheels  over  the 
table ;  the  fish  with  its  gleaming  scales,  its  shape 
fit  for  gliding  in  water ;  the  bird,  its  structure, 
its  nest,  its  habits ;  the  ant  hill  and  the  bee-hive 
and  their  inhabitants;  these  should  be  con- 
stantly but  gently,  almost  insensibly,  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  child.  Even  the  manu- 
&ctared  object,  the  silk  ribbon  with  its  cochi- 
neal dye,  the  paper  weight,  the  rubber  eraser, 
may  be  made  a  gate  into  the  wide  domain  of 
nature.  Can  any  &shion  of  magniying  glass  be 
obtained,  let  the  looking  through  such  glass  be 
the  choice  treat  and  rew^ard,  reserved  for  high 
occasions,  not  too  infrequent. 

It  is  the  parent's  instant  duty  to  give  reading 
matter  to  that  **  reading  animal, "  his  child.    It 


is  a  crime  against  the  forming  mind  of  the  child 
to  present  to  it  coarse  and  hideous  trash,  either 
in  picture  or  reading. 

If  only  a  ten-cent  book  can  be  bought,  that- 
book  should  be  good  of  its  kind.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  get  high  art  for  ten  cents,  neither 
should  we  invest  the  ten  cents  in  comic  valen- 
tine horrors. 

The  songs  that  are  sung,  the  stories  that  are 
told,  the  verses  that  are  repeated  to  the  little 
ones,  should  be  harmonious ;  they  should  have 
a  harmony  of  word,  thought,  subject,  method^ 
so  that  they  fill  the  infJEtnt  mind  with  a  certain 
divine  rhythm,  set  silver  bells  ringing  in  heart 
and  brain,  and  wed  the  notion  of  the  good  to- 
the  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

The  parent  should  also  encourage  the  child  in 
the  collection  of  books,  and  of  natural  curiosi- 
ties. The  child,  from  in&ncy,  should  be  taught 
to  respect  books  and  handle  and  keep  them  or- 
derly as  peculiar  treasures ;  to  purchase  book& 
as  it  has  opportunity ;  to  make  scrap-books  of 
pictures,  poetry,  stories,  and  whatever  product 
of  print  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  way. 

Many  short-sighted  mothers,  zealous  for  neat* 
ness,  denominate  the  multitudinous  seaside  and 
wayside  curiosities  which  children  gather  "lit- 
ter" and  "untidiness"  and  "trash,"  and  quickly 
cart  these  collections  out,  often  to  the  lasting 
injury  of  the  child. 

We  commend  to  those  parents  the  considera- 
tion that  such  collections,  grown  to  a  little  pri- 
vate museum  in  the  house,  will  be  far  more 
sightly  and  hopeful  than  the  future  pipe,  ale 
bottle,  or  pack  of  cards,  and  it  is  an  imperious 
demand  of  nature  that  children,  that  all  people 
claim,  own,  and  gather  some  belongings  for 
themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  geological  collec- 
tion shall  be  scattered  on  the  parlor  carpet,  the 
"bugs"  laid  out  on  the  baking-table,  or  the 
shells  find  refuge  in  mother's  work-basket.  In- 
deed a  first  lesson  as  to  cabinets  will  be  that 
specimens  have  a  legitimate  place  and  should 
be  ranged  and  cared  for.  But  every  child  has  a 
right  to  a  place — if  it  be  only  a  corner  that  can 
be  spared — ^for  such  treasures ;  and  the  wise  wo- 
man, who  is  "  building  her  home, "  not  a  mere 
brick  and  mortar  house,  but  that  living  house 
— her  children,  will  provide  shelves,  or  closet,, 
or  boxes,  the  very  best  that  she  can,  and  teaclk 
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her  children  pride  in,  and  care  for,  their  speci- 
mens. 

If  she  can  only  procure  a  hankerchief-box, 
asked  for  at  a  dry  goods  store  when  she  is  shop- 
ping, or  a  rasin-box  with  a  pane  of  glass  over 
it,  she  will  secure  these  and  make  it  plain  to  the 
child  that  specimens  free  from  dust,  with  un- 
mutilated  wings  and  the  proper  complement  of 
legs  and  antennae,  insects  carefully  caught  and 
painlessly  killed,  are  essential  to  a  useful  collec- 
tion. So  the  w^ise  parent  will  belp  the  child  to 
dry  flowers  and  mount  beetles,  and,  with  ob- 
servant care,  will  point  out  new  wonders  and 
beauties. 

But  it  happens  that  the  well-intentioned  par- 
ent may  be  ignorant,  both  of  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  may  have  no  idea  of  w^hat 
books  are  to  be  had  on  the  desired  subjects. 

Here  the  teacher,  fresh  from  college  or  the 
normal,  the  convention,  the  institute,  the  school- 
room, has  an  errand  to  the  parent  as  well  as  to 
the  child.  The  teacher  should  dilligently  sug- 
gest to  the  parent  wljiat  taste  should  be  cultivat- 
-ed  and  what  methods  it  is  well  to  take,  and 
what  are  the  means  to  the  end. 

But  the  teacher  has  a  direct  mission  to  the 
child  in  this  matter.  Taste  for  certain  studies 
is  more  often  roused  in  the  schoolroom  than 
brought  t )  the  schoolroom. 

A  beautiful  thought,  a  melodious  verse,  a 
pretty  turn  to  an  idea,  can  be  so  pointed  out  by 
the  teacher  that  the  child's  intellectual  eye 
awakes  and  becomes  observant  to  s(  ek  out  and 
delight  in  such  beauties  of  thought  and  diction. 

By  the  judicious  teacher  the  study  of  natural 
science  can  be  so  yoked  to  amusement,  rest,  and 
exercise,  that  the  pupil  shall  scarcely  know 
where  one  began  or  the  other  ended. 

A  teacher  in  a  country  school,  when  she  saw 
flleep  stealing  into  child-eyes,  attention  lagging, 
little  mouths  yawning  like  those  of  young  rob- 
ins, or  drowsy  heads  bowed  too  low  over  slates 
and  copy-book,  was  wont  to  say,  "Here,  Anne, 
take  your  slate  and  pencil  and  go  draw  for  me 
that  thistle  by  the  door."  "Go,  George,  and  for 
ten  minutes  watch  that  ant  hill  in  the  path,  and 
then  tell  me  what  you  see."  "Go,  and  carefully 
examine  that  mullein  in  the  fence-corner,  and 
then  describe  it  to  us."  It  is  needless  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  carefulness  of  observation,  nice- 
ness  of  comparison,  and  acuteness  of  deduction, 
and  the  descriptive  powers  brought  into  activi- 
ty by  such  a  course  as  this.  Will  George  be- 
likely,  hereafter,  ruthlessly  to  trample  on  the 
marvelous  art  city  at  whose  gates  he  watched? 

A  corner  of  the  schoolroom  reserved,  with 
shelves  for  birds*  nests,  wasps' nests,  snail  shells, 


and  the  niany  wonders  that  an  observant  child 
may  find ;  a  box  with  a  glass  lid,  through  whicli 
can  be  watched  the  metamorphose  of  eome 
splendid  beetle  or  butterfly;  little  collections 
brought  from  mountain  or  beach  and  marked 
with  the  small  donor's  name — these  are  the 
things  which  shall  make  the  schoolroom  as  the 
home  called  beautifiil  to  the  memory  and  a  pres- 
ent palace  of  delight  to  the  child  ;  and  men  and 
women  of  pure  thought  and  refined  taste  shall 
rise  up  to  call  the  teacher  who  presided  there, 
blessed.  The  teacher  should  secure  simple,  at- 
tractive books  on  subjects  in  natural  history, 
and  the  reading  of  them  should  be  made  a 
pleasure  and  reward  to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  thus  zealous  in  mind-cultivating 
finds  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  a  well  inform- 
ed librarian. 

A  conscientious  librarian  will  have  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  books  in  the  library,  their 
subject-matter,  authors  and  literary  excellences. 
This  will  especially  be  the  case  in  regard  to  new 
books ;  the  librarian  examining  reviews,  notices, 
magazines,  publishers'  lists  and  announcements 
as  they  appear,  will  be  ahead  with  the  current 
literature  on  various  to  pies.  Thus  in  command 
of  the  field  the  librarian  has  a  mission  of  sug- 
gestion to  both  parents  and  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, and  here  a  conscientious  librarian  can  be- 
come a  potent  educator  and  benefactor  of  a  com- 
munity. Very  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
children  or  very  young  persons  come  to  the 
library  to  select  their  own  books.  They  may 
select  an  amazing  amount  of  useless  or  hurtful 
books  merely  because  they  have  heard  these 
mentioned  or  praised  by  other  young  persona 
or  because  they  know  of  nothing  else  likely  to 
please  them. 

A  gentleman  seeing  a  girl  of  ten  often  at  a 
library,  found  she  diew  out  and  read  many 
books  of  a  generally  useless  character. 

He  said  to  her,  *'Why  do  you  not  read  histor- 
ies or  travels,  or  something  about  natural  his- 
tory? You  can  find,  on  these  subjects  easy  at- 
tractive books." 

She  replied:  "I  did  not  know  there  were 
such  books  except  for  grown  folks." 

He  presented  the  child's  case  to  the  librarian, 
asking  that  her  reading  be  helpfully  directed, 
for  a  time,  and  requested  the  child  to  take,  in 
succession,  Abbot's  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Queen 
Elizabeth,"  "Marie  Antoinette,"  and  "Jose- 
phine." These,  if  not  the  highest  style  of  his- 
toric reading,  were  as  hijrh  as  the  child  could 
then  easily  comprehend,  were  well  printed, 
admirably  illustrated,  graphic,  and  entertaining. 

The  librarian  reported  that  the  child  was  de- 
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lighted  with  her  new  field  of  reading,  and  un- 
der guidance  of  the  librarian  she  read  not 
only  histories,  but  travels;  some  of  the  highest 
types  of  javenile  books  by  oar  best  authors,  and 
was  fiiseinated  and  led  into  a  new  world  by  Ara- 
bella Buckley's  "  Life  and  her  Children, "  *'  Fairy 


Tales  of  Science,"  and  other  works  on  natural 
history.  If  parents,  teachers,  and  librarians 
heartily  unite  in  creating  and  caltivating  eleva- 
ted, helpful  tastes  in  the  young  we  shall  enter 
on  an  age  of  intellectual  giants.  But  giants  are 
a  race  nurtured  neither  on  chaff  nor  sweetmeats. 

— ^American  Teacher. 
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BY  ELON. 


"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou 

TACK^S  aged  gradmother,  who  had  nour- 
J  ished  him  and  cared  for  him  in  his 
crippled  condition  of  body  until  he  was 
nine  years  old,  or  between  the  ages  of  two 
years  and  nine,  passed  away  from  earth 
when  he  was  about  seventeen,  and  in  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  died 
as  she  had  lived,  a  firm  believer  in  God 
and  Christ  to  the  extent  of  the  light  she 
liad  received.  His  mother,  believing  that 
her  children  were  placed  in  conditions  in 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  now  felt  at  liberty  to  marry 
again;  and  having  lived  as  hausekeeper  in 
the  one  place  for  sixteen  years,  she  accept- 
ed the  hand  of  one  who  had  been  a  suitor 
in  her  maiden  years;  and  now  she  enjoyed 
a  home  of  her  own. 

Jack^s  brother  reached  his  majority  two 
years  before  Jack  was  free.  His  lot  had 
fallen  in  more  pleasant  places  than  that  of 
the  subject  of  our  story,  being  surrounded 
with  better  influences  during  his  earlier 
years,  or  years  of  apprenticeship;  and 
indeed  he  had  always  been  a  better  boy, 
and  of  a  more  docile  spirit.  His  mother 
was  now  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  living  at  West  Bromwich,  His  broth- 
er was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  religion  never  divided  them.  They 
cared  nothing  for  creeds,  hence  their  love 
and  unity  were  never  broken  or  marred. 

One  evening,  when  Jack  had  returned 
from  his  labors,  his  stepfather,  calling 
him  by  name,  said:  "You  are  well  versed 
in  the  Bible,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
go  and  hear  a  discussion  between  the 
Methodists  and  Latter  Day  Saints,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  the  Latter  Day  Saints' 
tent"  (The  stepfather  was  rigid  Episcopa- 
lian). Jack  determined  to  go.  The 
speakers  occupied  the  tent  alternately. 
The  Methodist  opened  the  debate,  endeav- 


shalt  find  it  after  many  days."— jBfec.  11:1. 

oring  to  prove  Joseph  Smith  an  impostor. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  keen  and  sarcas- 
tic. His  first  effort  was  to  destroy  the 
character  of  Smith,  and  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  in  general.  Jack,  having  never 
heard  any  good  of  this  people  outside  of 
their  church,  thought  he  must  be  correct; 
and  he  had  never  thought  of  doubting  a 
minister's  word.  The  whole  world  spoke 
evil  of  them,  and  Jack  thought  it  must  be 
true.  After  the  preacher  had  revelled  in 
all  the  slander  and  evil  stories  that  he  had 
ever  heard  or  read,  or  even  imagined  in 
his  own  heart  respecting  their  character, 
he  next  grappled  with  their  doctrine;  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  the  sailing  was 
not  so  smooth  here.  There  was  a  great 
difference  between  grappling  with  the  char- 
acters of  a  people  whom  all  despise  and  of 
whom  few  knew  much,  and  grappling 
with  the  word  of  God.  It  was  hard  "to 
kick  against  the  pricks."  Jack  saw  this, 
and  he  knew  the  man  was  wresting  the 
word  of  God;  and  it  flashed  to  his  mind 
like  lightning,  "If  this  man  can  misrepre- 
sent God's  word,  he  can  misrepresent  his 
people."  And  he  at  once  resolved  to  fathom 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  let  it  cost  what 
it  might. 

The  next  night  Jack  heard  the  Latter 
Day  Saint  elder.  If  ever  man  was  in- 
spired of  God,  this  man  seemed  to  be  as 
he  rolled  evidence  after  evidence  from  the 
volume  of  God's  word  upon  .the  head  of 
his  opponent.  It  was  more  than  meat  and 
drink  to  Jack's  hungry  soul.  He  knew  it 
was  God's  word,  if  the  Bible  contained 
his  word.  He  weighed  both  sides  as  well 
as  his  feeble  powers  would  permit;  but  he 
dared  not  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  nor 
could  he  trust  humanity.  He  knew  God 
had  heard  his  prayer  in  small  things,  and 
to  him  he  went  with  these  great  questions: 
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"Father,  are  the  Latter  Day  Saints  thy 
people?  If  they  are,  lead  me  to  them;  if 
they  are  not  thy  people  lead  me  from  them. 
I  want  to  do  thy  will."  This  was  Jack's 
constant  prayer  by  day  and  by  night,  as  he 
traveled  to  and  from  his  daily  toils.  The 
more  he  prayed  and  the  more  he  searched 
the  Scriptures,  the  more  he  became  satis- 
fied that  they  were  the  people  of  God, 
although  despised  and  rejected  of  the 
world.  Was  not  the  Son  of  God  despised  ? 
Did  he  not  say:  "If  ye  were  of  the  world, 
the  world  would  love  his  own;  but  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you."  Jack  determined 
to  hear  both  sides  impartially,  and  there- 
fore attended  every  night. 

After  the  discussion  was  closed,  Jack 
attended  the  Saint's  regular  meetings; 
heard  their  preaching,  and  listened  to 
their  testimonies,  or  experiences,  as  they 
told  them  in  their  simple,  artless  manner. 
He  heard  at  various  times  the  gift  of 
tongues,  sometimes  in  speaking  and  some- 
times in  singing.  In  both  there  was  a 
dignity  of  utterance  not  natural  to  speak- 
ers, yet  there  was  no  ostentation  nor  hesi- 
tation, but  all  smooth  and  calm.  The 
singing  in  tongues  seemed  to  Jack's  ear 
to  be  more  angelic  than  human;  yet,  at 
other  times,  when  he  questioned  them, 
they  had  no  such  music,  manner  or  power. 
Jack  did  not  ask  for  a  sign  to  convince 
him,  but  for  power  to  see  the  truth. 
It  was  given,  and  he  resolved  to  obey  the 
gospel.  He  kept  all  these  things  in  his 
own  heart. 

One  Sabbath  Jack  did  not  get  ready  to 
attend  the  Baptist  Church  with  his  mother 
as  had  been  his  wont,  and  she  anxiously 
enquired  if  he  were  not  going.  He  told 
her  no.  This  grieved  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  "Mother,"  said  he  "I  have 
heard  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  they  are  not  God's  people 
he  has  none  on  the  earth;  their  doctrine 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  I  am  going 
there.  I  shall  never  belong  to  the  Baptist 
Church  any  more."  While  it  grieved  her 
to  learn  that  he  had  left  the  church  of  her 
choice,  yet  when  he  assured  her  that  he  was 
going  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints  she  dried 
her  tears,  and  encouraged  him  to  be  earnest 
in  the  service  of  God.  He  went  to  the 
tent  in  which  they  held  their  meetings, 
determining  to  offer  himself  for  baptism, 
but  there  were  none  of  the  Saints  there. 
The  tent  was  closed,  as  the  people  had 


gone  to  attend  a  quarterly  conference  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham.  Jack  returned 
home  disappointed,  and  during  the  week 
following  it  seemed  as  though  the  powers 
of  darkness  were  let  loose  upon  him. 
Doubts  of  God  and  his  word,  and  then  a 
spirit  of  carelessness,  seemed  to  strive  for 
the  mastery;  and  he  suffered  greatly  in 
his  mind  until  the  following  Sabbath. 
He  then  renewed  his  determination  to 
serve  God,  come  what  might.  He  went 
to  the  meeting  and  told  the  Elder  that  he 
wished  to  be  baptized.  The  Elder  request- 
ed him  to  wait  till  the  next  night,  as  he 
was  going  to  baptize  another  young  man 
then,  and  Jack  could  be  baptized  at  the 
same  time.  Poor  Jack  had  suffered  one 
week's  delay,  and  he  determined  not  to 
wait  another  day,  and  he  replied:  "'Now 
is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation;'  I  must  be  baptized  to  night.'* 
The  Elder  yielded,  and  Jack  was  buried 
>^ith  his  Lord  in  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  his  sins;  and  as  he  rose  from  the  watery- 
grave  he  shouted  the  praises  of  him  who 
liveth  forever  and  ever.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  free;  free  in 
the  liberty  of  Christ,  free  from  his  pAst 
sins,  free  as  a  child  of  God;  and,  like  the 
eunuch,  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
He  had  a  spiritual  home;  he  had  a  people; 
he  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  world. 
What  cared  he  if  the  world  did  hate  them 
and  him?  he  had  been  bom  to  hardships; 
he  had  been  nursed  in  adversity;  he  had 
been  reared  amid  contempt;  and  now,  arm- 
ed with  the  panoply  of  Christ,  he  could 
endure  the  world's  scorn  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  in  the  past. 

Jack  was  a  happy  young  man;  bnt  his 
cup  was  not  quite  full.  On  the  next  even- 
ing he  met  with  his  brethren  and  sisters 
in  the  tent,  to  be  confirmed  through  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  and  prayer.  And  now  the 
divine  influence  thrilled  through  every 
fiber  of  his  being,  ovewhelmed  his  soul^ 
and  he  seemed  to  be  lifted  nearer  to  hia 
God;  and  it  was  said  to  him:  "Thou  shalt 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
power  and  demonstration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  bring  many  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  His  cup  of  joy  was  now  full,, 
and  he  returned  home  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  Bible  seemed  a  new 
book;  many  of  its  mysteries  were  solved. 
Light  had  come  to  him  who  sat  in  dark- 
ness.    He  who  hitherto  had  "erred  in  spir- 
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It''  was  learning  doctrine,  and  coming  to 
nnderstanding.  And  while  be  had  heard, 
read  and  searched  in  silence  before,  he 
•coald  now  keep  silent  no  longer.  He 
must  tell  the  good  news  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Just  about  this  time  Jack  had  several 
severe  trials,  two  of  which  we  will  relate 
as  we  have  heard  them  from  his  lips.  For 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  had  been 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  pf  drunk- 
enness; he  had  persistently  resisted  and 
had  suffered  much  in  consequence,  but  by 
the  grace  of  Grod  had  conquered.  In  his 
new  surroundings,  now  that  he  had  become 
a  man,  he  found  himself  cursed  by  the  ? 
«ame  influence.  His  fellow- workmen  fol-« 
lowed  the  pactice  of  treating  and  being 
treated;  but  Jack  easily  saw  ths^t  this  was 
one  means  by  which  drunkards  were  made 
such,  and  he  resolved  neither  to  treat  nor 
be  treated.  This,  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  penuriousness;  but  Jack  cared 
far  less  for  the  money  lost  in  such  a  way 
than  he  dreaded  the  evil  of  becoming  a 
sot.  in  his  eyes  a  drunkard  was  lower 
than  the  brute;  besides,  it  was  forbidden 
of  God.  .He  had  worked  in  the  new  situ- 
ation three  weeks.  Pay-day  came.  The 
boss  of  the  shop  had  adopted  the  rule  of 
leading  his  men  to  a  tayqrn  to  receive 
their  pay.  Jack,  had  to  submit  to  this 
rule.  It  was  also  a  rule  for  every  man  to 
pay  for  a  quart  of  ^le,  the  price  of  which 
was  kept  back  from  his  wages.  When 
Jack  received  what  he  supposed  was  his 
wage,  he  found  there  was  sixpence  short. 
He  told  the  boss  of  the  deficiencv,  who 
replied  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  shop  for 
every  man  to  pay  for  a  quart  of  ale.  Jack 
promptly,  but  respectfully,  told  him  that 
he  did  not  drink  ale,  and  did  not  propose 
to  pay  for  what  he  did  not  have.  The 
boss  informed  him  that  if  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  conform  to  that  rule,  he  must  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Jack  plainly  told 
him  he  should  submit  to  no  rule  that  de- 
manded his  hard  earnings  without  a  prop- 
er consideration,  and  as  he  bad  no  use  for 
intoxicating  drinks  he  did  not  intend  to 
pay  for  them.  Thus  ended  Jack's  first 
job  of  work  after  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old;  and  then  he  was  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. Soon  another  door  was  open, 
and  he  found  another  place  of  work  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  any  principle. 

Jack  asserted   his  manhood  and  main- 
tained his  integrity;    but  now   a  severer 


trial  awaited  him.  His  stepfather,  being 
a  rigid  Episcopalian,  detested  the  Latter 
Day  Saints;  and  when  Jack  began  to  rea- 
son with  him  out  of  the  Scripture,  the 
old  man^was  no  match  for  him,  and  be- 
came enraged  and  ordered  him  out  of  his 
house  and  to  seek  no  f  uther  shelter  beneath 
that  roof.  Now  came  the  time  of  trial. 
His  mother  was  there,  whom  he  dearly 
loved.  She  loved  him,  but  was  powerless 
to  help  unless  Jack  could  give  up  his  re- 
ligion. There  was  no  hesitation  in  Jack's 
mind  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
He  determined  not  to  barter  away  his 
birthright  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  a 
mess  of  pottage;  so  he  packed  up  his  cloth- 
ing, and  with  heavy  heart  bade  farewell  to 
his  noble  and  loving  mother,  and  walked 
from  under  the  roof -tree  that  sheltered  her 
and  had  sheltered  him,  never  to  call  it  home 
again.  He  had  honorably  paid  for  the 
comfort  he  had.  enjoyed,  and  felt  that  he 
was  under  no  obligations  to  the  man  who 
had  cast  him  out;  but  he  did  regret  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  mother 
whose  society  he  had  only  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  at  very  brief  intervals  since  he 
was  ten  weeks  old. 

The  first  three  months  of  Jack's  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
first  six  of  his  majority,  quickly  rolled 
away.  There  was  an  Elder's  Conference 
at  Birmingham.  Jack  was  not  there. 
It  was  about  Christmas  time.  It 
transpired  that  during  that  conference 
Jack  was  called  to  the  ofiice  of  an  elder, 
and  appointed  to  travel  and  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ  without  purse  or  scrip. 
When  the  news  reached  him,  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  had  not  expected  it; 
but  the  prediction  that  had  been  pronounc- 
ed upon  his  head  during  his  confirmation 
was  now  brought  to  his  mind.  He  bowed 
to  what  he  recognized  as  the  divine  will; 
but  here  was  another  trial.  He  had  form- 
ed associations  more  dear;  tenderer  ties 
had  wound  themselves  around  his  heart, 
than  he  ever  knew  before.  Must  those 
ties  be  broken?  Must  those  associations 
be  severed?  Could  he  give  up  one  who 
had  become  more  dear  than  life,  for  the 
arduous  task,  and  the  ungratifying  life  of 
a  despised  minister  Of  the  gospel,  and  to 
travel  and  labor  w-ithout  hope  of  earthly 
reward?  Yet  for  this  his  boyish  prayer 
had  been  uttered;  "Here  am  I,  Lord,  send 
me."  His  prayer  is  now  answered.  Can 
he  respond?     He  felt  all  the  keenness  of 
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this  sacrifice;  and  in  addition  he  realized 
his  ignorance,  his  inexperience  and  his 
ntter  weakness.  In  all  these  years  Jack 
had  not  known  what  we  have  written  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  story — that  his 
mother  had  given  him  to  the  Lord.  He 
never  leftmed  it  till  after  this  call  to  the 
ministry;  hence  he  did  not  realize  that 
God  was  now  claiming  the  fulfillment  of 
that  mother's  pledge,  that  he  was  calling 
for  those  services  to  which  the  innocent  and 
unthinking  babe  had  been  covenanted; 
yet  he  felt  a  responsive  chord  vibrating  in 


his  soul  harmonious  with  that  eall.  But 
the  sacrifice  was  great.  He  needed  help. 
He  found  it.  He  found  it  from  above; 
he  found  it  also  from  one  on  earth  whom 
he  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  his  all  on 
earth. 

And  now  we  must  deviate  from  the 
thread  of  this  history,  to  weave  in  another 
thread  that  had  fastened  itself  in  the  warj> 
of  Jack's  life  and  had  made  itself  a  part 
of  his  being,  and  had  become  a  stay  and 
stafF  in  his  present,  and  destined  to  be  such 
in  his  future  days. 

To  be  Continned, 


ADVICE  TO  ALL— READ  GOOD  BOOKS. 


BT  J.  GALLUP. 


'VTEVER,  under  any  circumstances,  read 
I  X  a  book  unless  you  have  an  assurance 
from  the  table  of  contents  and  title  page 
of  its  solidity,  and  a  probability  of  its 
being  instructive  either  in  spiritual  or 
temporal  things.  Never  spend  your  time 
in  reading  a  second-rate  book.  No  words 
can  overstate  the  evil  consequences  of 
reading  an  immoral  book.  Such  reading 
will  often  haunt  a  person  through  his 
whole  life.  Its  bad  influence  will  come 
over  the  reader's  mind  when  the  instruction 
he  has  received  from  good  books  is  for- 
gotten. It  intrudes  itself  in  the  most  sol- 
emn moments,  and  contaminates  the  best 
feelings  and  emotions. 

Reading  second-rate  trashy  books  is  a 
grievous  waste  of  time.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  a  great  many  (nore  first-class 
books  than  you  can  ever  master.  In  the 
second  place,  you  can  not  read  an  inferior 
bo.ok  without  giving  up  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  good  one. 

By  reading  the  books  of  inspired  men, 


Daniel  of  old  learned  the  destiny  of  the 
House  of  Israel  down  through  coming' 
time.  John  the  Revelator  has  seen  and 
penned  all  the  great  events  down  to  the 
second  coming  of  the  Savior,  and  his  reign 
with  the  saints  upon  the  earth  for  a  thous- 
and years,  and  on  till  death  and  hell  are 
destroyed — then  there  will  be  no  more 
death. 

Good  theological  and  scientific  books 
are  the  means  in  the  hands  of  God  by^ 
which  men  become  learned. 

As  the  gospel  is  penned  not  only  in 
the  Stick  ot  Judah,  but  also  in  the  Stick 
of  Joseph,  Nephi  says:  (2  Nephi  11:  6) 
"Wherefore,  these  things  shall  go  from 
generation  to  generation  as  long  as  the 
earth  shall  stand;  and  they  shall  go  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God: 
and  the  nations  who  shall  possess  them, 
shall  be  judged  of  them  according  to  the 
words  which  are  written;  .  .  .  for  we 
know  that  it  is  by  grace  that  we  are  saved^ 
after  all  that  we  can  do." 


"NEGLECTED   ONCE,   I   COME   NO   MORE." 


There  was  a  man  who  dreamed  one  day 
Of  ^reat  things  that  he  meant  to  do; 

But  idly  in  the  sunshine  lay 

The  while  he  dreamed ;  and  never  knew 

What  proud,  bright  shape  was  drawing  ni^ 

Or  listened  to  its  thrilling  cry — 
"Arise,  arise,  and  follow  me, 
And  make  your  dream  reality!" — 

Until  it  passed  away  again, 

And,  passing,  smote  the  dreamer's  brain 

With  sudden  sense  of  loss  and  pain. 


"Who  calls  me?"  anxiously  he  cried; 

"Oh,  speak!    Oh,  come  once  more  to  me!'^ 
But  far  away  a  voice  replied : — 

"My  name  is  opportunity t 
Who  welcomes  me  with  swift  embrace 
Shall  meet  me  always  face  to  face; 

But  the  stern  trath  is  known  of  yore». 
Neglected  once  I  come  no  more!" 
And  still  the  dreamer  in  the  san 
Imagines  ereat  deeds  to  be  done, 
Yet  sees,  tuas  I  the  fruit  of  nont 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
HOME   INFLUBXCE. 

'^ouldest  thon  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 

All  thy  reetleee  yearning  it  would  still; 
Lc»f  and  flo^ver  and  laden  bee  are  preaching, 
Thine  own  sphere  though  lowly  first  to  fill." 

"He  will  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  both 
small  and  great." — Ps.  115: 13. 

OHORTLY  after  her  grandmother's 
f^  visit  Pattie  received  froni  her  a  lit- 
tle volume  entitled,  "Watt's  Hymns  for 
Infant  Minds,"  containing  a  picture  al- 
phabet of  scripture  subjects,  and  hymns 
concerning  the  child  Jesus;  all  of  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  older  children,  she 
soon  learned;  after  which  her  great  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  able  to  read  for  herself  the 
story  of  the  blessed  Infant  in  the  grand 
Bible  where  his  picture  was — which  de- 
sire was  accomplished  before  her  school 
life  began,  in  her  seventh  year.  By  that 
time  she  read  her  daily  scripture  lesson 
as  required  of  each  child  in  the  household 
as  soon  as  able  to  read. 

It  was  a  happy  band  of  brothers  and 
sisters  that  shared  Pattie's  home;  but  the 
special  companion  of  her  childhood  was  a 
sister  two  and  a  half  years  younger  than 
herself,  but  so  much  more  robust  that 
there  appeared  no  difference  in  size  or  age, 
and  they  were  often  mistaken  for  twins 
by  the  uninitiated.  Twin  spirits  they 
truly  were;  only  happy  in  that  which 
they  shared  together.  One  of  life's  dear- 
est memories  to  Pattie  was  of  her  rambles 
with  this  sister  in  the  grand  old  woods 
near  their  father's  house — a  place  full  of 
interest  to  the  imaginative  children;  and 
many  were  the  pictures  and  romances  that 
they  sketched  from  fancy  of  the  red  men 
and  wild  animals  that  they  had  heard  once 
roamed  in  its  depths.  But  fearless  as  the 
Aborigines,  those  two  little  ones  in  pink 
sun-bonnets  searched  its  darkest  recesses 
for  flowers  and  moss  and  other  treasures 
of  the  woods,  to  decorate  their  play-house 
under  the  cherry  trees.  This  was  a  real 
miniature  house,  built  for  them  by  their 
brother,  and  filled  with  specimens  of  his 
skill  in  cabinet  work,  and  contributions 
from  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
tableware  used  by  the  little  housekeepers 
was  manufactured  for  them  at  their  fath- 
er's pottery  shop.  Ah,  those  were  the 
golden  days  of  Pattie's  life,  though  even 


at  that  early  age  not  quite  free  from  care, 
for  grave  questions  and  dreams  of  life's 
possibilities,  both  here  and  hereafter,  were 
thronging  her  young  brain. 

There  were  but  few  Sabbath  Schools  in 
those  times,  and  the  only  one  near  Mr. 
Waldville's  belonged  to  the  Methodists; 
this  the  children  sometimes  attended. 
The  Baptist  church  was  at  the  town  three 
miles  away.  It  was  Mr.  Waldville's  prac- 
tice on  his  return  from  church  to  read  the 
Scriptures  to  the  family,  asking  and  an- 
swering questions,  and  commenting  on 
*the  sermon. 

I  have  before  referred  to  the  social 
gatherings  at  Mr.  Waldville's  fireside,  to 
listen  to  his  reading  and  conversation. 
These  were  not  merely  "for  the  entertain- 
ment of  company,  but  were  his  well  known 
practice,  which  fact  is  perhaps  what  drew 
the  company  and  added  variety  to  the 
subjects  discussed.  .  He  was  a  decided 
temperance  advocate.  There  was  a  dis- 
tillery in  the  near  neighborhood,  and 
liquor  was  as  common  as  water.  Against 
this  his  voice  and  influence  were  exerted. 
But  not  unfrequently  the  discussions  were 
on  religious  topics;  and  debates  on  the 
different  beliefs  and  creeds  often  took 
place.  These  were  always  interesting  to 
•Pattie,  and  she  would  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  up  "just  a  little  longer." 

Young  as  the  child  was,  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  future  life  frequently  ex- 
ercised her  mind;  though,  owing  to  natur- 
al timidity  and  reserve,  she  rarely  spoke 
of  them.  Often  when  seemingly  absorb- 
ed in  dressing  a  doll,  her  brain  was  pon- 
dering questions  that  Doctors  of  Divinity 
had  vainly  sought  to  solve  for  ages  past. 

Mrs.  Waldville  was  ever  ready  to  im- 
part information  to  her  children,  such  as 
she  deemed  suited  to  their  capacities;  but 
Pattie's  questions,  when  her  desire  for  in- 
formation overcame  her  reserve,  were  so 
foreign  to  the  usual  drift  of  childish 
thought  that  the  good  woman  was  per^ 
plexed,  and  her  usual  answer  was,  to  bid 
her  go  and  play, — why  should  the  child 
trouble  her  head  about  such  things?  Pat- 
tie had  great  confidence  in  her  father's 
ability  to  give  her  any  desired  informa- 
tion; but  she  stood  so  much  in  awe  of 
him  that  he  was  generally  her  last  resort, 
AUie,   the  little    sister,  alone  being  the 
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recipient  of  all  ber  thoughts,  and  the  sym- 
pathizer in  all  her  aspirations.  <'I  would 
ask  papa,"  Allie  would  say  in  response  to 
Pattie's  wish  for  information,  always  cau- 
tiously adding,  *'if  I  were  you;"  for 
Allie  never  ventured  to  do  it  herself;  but 
Pattie,  gaining  courage  from  Alliens  as- 
43uranGe,  would  go  to  the  shop,  and  climb- 
ing on  the  frame  of  the  great  lathe  where 
her  father  was  at  work,  would  silently 
watch  the  rapidly  revolving  wheel  on 
which  a  lump  of  clay  was  being  modeled 
into  some  vessel  of  honor,  or  dishonor, 
the  while  her  timid  glance — like  the 
"boding  tremblers"  of  school — sought  for 
trace  of  smile  or  frown  that  she  might 
know  whether  to  proffer  .her  request  or 
no.  Often,  very  often,  she  climbed  down 
as  silently  as  she  came,  and  returned  to 
her  play  unsatisfied.  But  now  and  then 
he  would  unbend  and  say  kindly,  "Well, 
child,  what  now?"  At  which  a  glad  light 
would  break  oyer  the  little  wistful  face, 
and  she  would  put  her  questions  with  con- 
fidence. He  never  expressed  surprise  or 
impatience  at  the  nature  of  her  questions, 
but  would  illustrate  and  explain  them  to 
her  comprehension.  .  If  not  interrupted, 
hours  would  thus  pass  while  the  grave 
faced  man  discoursed  graver  theological 
problems  with  his  little  daughter.  All 
the  while  th^e  busy  wheels  of  the  lathe 
fiew  on,  and  the  skillful  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter fashioned  the  various  vessels.  And. 
grateful  little  Pattie  thought  her  father 
was  the  wisest  and  best  and  grandest  man 
in  the  world. 

To  his  wife's  expressed  surprise  at  Pat- 
tie's  taste,  Mr.  Waldville  would  answer, 
**It  is  in  the  blood."  There  was  .more  in 
the  blood  than  even  his  wise  discernment 
discovered.  Down  deep  in  the  child's 
heart  there  lived  a  faith,  a  love  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Being,  unnoticed,  un- 
guessed  by  any  but  the  little  sister.  Faith 
in  God  seemed  indeed  her  birthright.  She 
went  to  him  in  prayer  for  every  childish 
want  with  a  freedom  that  she  could  not 
assume  towards  earthly  parents.  As  an 
instance  illustrative  of  this  trait,  she  was 
inclined  to  carelessness  with  those  small 
articles  of  childish  property  that  she  call- 
ed her  own,  much  to  the  annovance  of  her 
orderly  mother,  whose  maxim  was,  "A 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place,"  strictly  carried  into  practice;  so 
that  when  needle  after  needle,  and  thim- 
ble after  thimble  disappeared  from  Pat- 


tie's  work-box  and  failed  to  reappear  when 
wanted,  Mrs.  Waldville  determined  to  re- 
sort to  more  severe  measures  to  teach  her 
little  daughter  lessons  of  carefulness  and 
order. 

"I  will  give  you  this  needle,  Pattie,  and 
you  must  keep  it  or  go  without  any  for  a 
month,"  said  she.  Pattie  really  tried  to 
keep  it,  but  in  a  day  or  two  it  had  slipped 
away  to  join  its  lost  companions  at  the 
bourne  from  whicli  pins  and  needles  so 
seldom  return.  She  searched  diligently, 
but  all  efforts  failed  to  discover  its  hiding 
place,  though  she  knew  it  carried  a  long 
white  thread.  Trifling  as  it  may  seem  to 
mature  years,  it  was  a  real  trouble  to  the 
little  child;  for  besides  the  inconvenience 
to  a  busy  little  housekeeper  of  doing  with- 
out a  needle  for  a  month,  she  dreaded  her 
mother's  displeasure.  The  text,  "Call  up- 
on me  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  I  will 
hear,"  came  to  her  mind.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  she  retired,  to  her  bed- 
room and  told  it  to  Jesus.  She  felt  com- 
forted while  doing  so,  and  left  the  roonx. 
in  confidence  that  he  had  heard  her.  Nor 
was  she  disappointed;  almost  the  first 
object  that  she  saw  on  her  return  was  the 
needle  with,  its  long  white  thread. 

I  am  aware  that  skeptics  will  smile  at 
the  idea  that  the  great  Creator  of  the 
universe  should  take  notice  of  a  child's 
needle  and  thread.  But  I  am  writing  for 
the  encouragement  of  faith  in  those  who 
like  Pattie  believe  that  He  blesses  both 
the  small  and  the  great. 

Pattie  was  soon  to  enter  on  what  should 
be  to  her  the  beginning  of  a  lifetime  of 
trial,  and  those  earlv  exercises  were  the 
needful  preparation  by  which  she  was  to 
obtain  strength  sufficient  for  the  day. 
For  God  always  prepares  individuals  as 
well  as  nations  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  concerning  them,  and  blesses 
both  in  their  sphere  according  as  they 
fear  him. 

Pattie  loved  to  lie  on  the  grass  watch- 
ing the  soft  fleecy  clouds  floating  above 
her,  and  the  dear  parents  who  took  such 
pains  to  direct  the  little  footsteps  in  right 
paths  often  chid  her  for  idleness.  They 
did  not  know  that  to  her  eyes  those  clouds 
wore  angel  forms  and  faces;  some  bright 
and  glad  she  fancied  were  wending  their 
way  swiftly  on  some  errand  of  love  and 
mercy  for  the  Father  of  Light;  some  sor- 
rowing' for  human  grief  and  suffering; 
others  terrible  as  avenging  angels  sent  to 
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exeeate  the  wrath  of  Him  who  sits  upon 
the  great  white  throne. 

To  her  innocent  eyes  the  veil  was  very 
thin  that  separated  the  heavens  from  the 
earth.  How  she  wished  that  it  would 
waft  aside  just  for  an  instant  that  she 
might,  like  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  lov- 
ed,  see  the  throne  in  heaven  and  Him 
who  aits  thereon;  not  to  gratify  idle  curi- 
osity, bat  because  she  longed  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  he  could  occupy  his 
seat  there,  and  be  everywhere  else  at  the 
same  time.  She  had  been  told  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  that  spirits  had  no  form 
or  sabstance,  and  could  not  be  visible  to 
mortal  sight.  But  how  then,  she  reason- 
ed, did  Stephen  see  the  Son  on  the  right 
band  of  God?  Had  God  a  right  hand,  and 
yet  no  form  nor  substance?  These  and 
countless  other  questions  of  a  like  nature 
perplexed  her  mind.  How  could  she  ever 
know  anything  about  Him?  How  did 
anv  one  know?  Yet  she  had  read  the 
words  of  Jesus:  "This  is  life  eternal,  that 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  True,  her  father  had  explained 
that  to  know  God  was  to  have  his  Spirit 
directing  and  influencing  ours;  that  what- 
ever influenced  us  to  good  was  of  God,  and 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  his  goodness  and 
other  attributes  of  his  character  was  to 
know  him.  But  this  did  not  at  all  sat- 
isfy Pattie.  She  felt  as  she  read  her  Tes- 
tament that  the  religion  in  the  days  of 
the  Bible  was  different  from  what  it  is 
now;  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
understand  if  she  had  lived  then,  when 
He  talked  out  oi^  the  cloud,  and  was  seen 
face  to  face,  and  spake  as  friend  speaks 
to  friend.  Then  would  come  again  the 
old  perplexity,  had  God  a  face?  or  could 
an  influence  talk?  How  does  friend 
speak  to  friend?     Is  it  not  by  articulated 


sounds?  This  seemed  easy  to  understand. 
But  if  an  invisible  influence  was  exerted 
on  the  mind  of  the  person  spoken  to,  why 
did  not  the  Bible  say  so?  for  that  was 
not  the  way  she  would  talk  to  a  friend. 

But  though  serious  thoughts  were  domi- 
nant, and  kept  her  tender  hearted  and 
conscientious,  she  was  by  no  means 
gloomy  or  unhappy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition 
often  led  her  into  mischief  and  disobedi- 
ence, for  which  her  tender  conscience  suf- 
fered agonies  of  remorse  ere  many  hours, 
even  when  the  acts  had  not  been  discover- 
ed. As  the  evening  came  and  the  family 
gathered  about  the  fireside  m  happy  con- 
verse, remembrance  of  the  day's  evil  would 
come,  too,  hovering  like  a  great  black 
shadow  waiting  to  envelope  her  when  she 
should  lie  down  to  rest.  And  when  the 
little  prayers  were  said  the  gentle  mother 
would  find  herself  detained  by  the  cling- 
ing arms  of  repentant  Pattie,  in  terror  at 
the  thought  of  being  left  alone  m  the  sha- 
dow of  unforgiven  sin.  Then  would  follow 
the  confession  of  wrong  doing  and  the 
prayer  for  forgiveness;  but  this  did  not 
always  bring  peace.  Suppose  I  am  for- 
given, she  would  think;  it  is  the  good 
that  go  to  heaven,  and  I  have  not  been 
good.  The  sound  of  childish  weeping 
that  followed  this  thought  would  bring 
the  mother  back  to  the  little  bed  often  a 
number  of  times  before  the  troubled 
heart  found  rest  in  sleep. 

At  school  her  natural  aptitude,  and 
friendly  disposition  made  her  a  universal 
favorite  with  teacher  and  schoolmates. 
She  made  rapid  progress  in  her  studies 
with  scarcely  any  mental  effort,  and  her 
teachers  were  fond  of  predicting  for  her 
a  brilliant  career;  alas  for  human  expec- 
tations! 

To  be  continued. 


Young  people  generallv  desire  amusement  in  the  evenings,  and  for  this  they  are  not  to 
blame.  Ten  hours  or  upwards  spent  in  the  factory,  phop  or  ptore,  caupe  the  average  mental  facul- 
ties to  crave  recreation,  and  they  ought  to  have  it.  The  character  of  this  recreation  is,  however, 
of  vital  importance,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  from  time  to  time  suggestions  in  connection 
with  this  subject  that  will  be  found  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  natural  for  the  young  to  desire 
amusementF,  and  if  they  can  obtain  this  to  their  fatisfaction  at  home  or  under  good  influences 
a^^rcod,  the  effect  will  be  to  render  them  more  contented  and  happy  than  they  would  be  under 
other  circumstances. 

"If  an  8  and  i  and  an  o  and  a  u,  with  an  x  at  the  end,  spell  "Su,'' 
And  an  e  and  a  y  and  e  spell  "i,"  pray  what  is  a  speller  to  do? 
Then,  if  also  an  s  and  an  i  and  a  g  and  a  he-d  spell  "cide,'' 

•  There' is  nothing  much  left  for  a  spellar  to  do  but  to  go  and  commit  Siouxeyesighed.'' 
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YOUNG  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Students'  Society  of  Lamoni,  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  in  the  Church  and  King- 
dom of  God: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  respond  to 
your  kind  invitation  to  address  you  on  this 
the  second  anniversary  of  your  organiza- 
tion as  a  society  to  study  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  word  of  God. 

While  I  may  not  be  able  to  charm  your 
ears  with  any  very  extraordinary  oratori- 
cal or  elocutionary  powers,  I  hope  to  be 
able,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  say  some 
things  that  shall  be  beneficial  to  you,  and 
encourage  you  in  your  studies  of  the  word 
of  God — which  effort,  we  are  pleased  to 
believe,  is  put  forth  by  you  to  the  end 
that;  you  may  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  will  and  purposes  of  your  Heav- 
enly Father,  that  you.  may  perform  his 
will,  and  receive  his  favor  here  and  here- 
after. 

There  are  many  classes  of  students  up- 
on this  small  planet  upon  which  we  dwell; 
indeed  we  may  with  safety  say  that  all 
mankind,  whoever  did,  do  now,  or  ever 
will  have  a  being  upon  it,  were,  are,  and 
will  be  students  of  one  class  or  another, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  make 
our  entrance  on  this  stage  of  action  in  a 
helpless,  innocent,  and  ignorant  condition; 
ignorant  concerning  the  pre-exi stent  state 
of  our  spirits  before  tabernacling  in  the 
flesh — except,  as  we  come  to  the  years  of 
understanding  we  learn  in  the  Scriptures 
that  our  existence  was  a  fact,  and  we  re- 
main in  that  ignorance  to  the  end  of  this 
probationary  state;  our  Creator,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  having 
chosen  to  place  a  veil  over  our  memories 
of  what  was  our  situation  before  our  en- 
trance, we  are  also  ignorant  of  what  our 
future  will  be  in  this  life.  But  soon  the 
work  of  study  commences. 

The  infant  soon  learns  to  recognize  the 
voice  of  its  mother,  and  learns  the  differ- 
ent intonations  of  that  voice,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  tone  of  scolding  and 
that  of  soothing  or  caressing,  it  early 
begins  to  study  the  face  of  its  mother, 
and  soon  learns  to  distinguish  between 
hers  and  another's;  and  so  with  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family  in  which  its 
lot  is  cast.     As   its  physical  growth  in- 


creases, its  memory  strengthens  and  its 
capacity  to  understand  enlarges.  It  hears 
words  spoken,  remembers  them;  and  be- 
ing endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech 
by  its  Creator^^makes  the  effort  to  imitate 
the  words  spoken — rather  crude  or  broken 
at  first,  but  persevering  in  the  practice,  im- 
proves, until  it  is  ready  to  go  to  school  to 
study  the  written  or  printed  form  of  that 
language,  so  that  it  can  commune  with 
and  communicate  to  its  fellow  being  in 
that  form. 

The  presumption  is  that  all  who  go  to 
school — whether  child  or  adult — go  to 
study  or  learn  that  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norant; and  as  the  human  mind  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  not  grasp  all  it  would 
learn  at  once,  it  must  be  content  to  learn 
by  degrees  and  to  commence  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  that  it  would 
learn;  or,  to  simplify,  must  begin  at  A, 
B,  C.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  our  studies 
in  this  life,  no  matter  what  those  studies 
are;  in  any  or  all  of  the  different  branches 
that  have  come  within  the  notice  of  man 
in  this  sphere  of  action.  All  must  begin 
with  rudimentary  or  alphabetical  princi- 
ples, and  the  progress  and  proficiency  at- 
tained in  all  study,  in  the  search  of  know- 
ledge, will  depend  upon  the  diligence,  pa- 
tience, zeal,  and  perseverance  manifested. 
The  patient,  energetic,  persevering  stu- 
dent generally  arrives  at  the  goal  of  his 
ambition. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  study  engaged 
in  by  mortals,  let  me,  ray  dear  young 
brothers  and  sisters,  congratulate  you  up- 
on your  choice  as  being — in  the  mind  of 
your  speaker — of  paramount  importance 
to  all  others;  for  by  the  study  of  the  word 
of  God  you  obtain  an  understanding  of 
the  means  by  which  you  may  know  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent, 
w^hom  to  know  is  life  eternal;  while  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  which  the  natural 
man  can  attain  to,  although  of  the  most 
profound  character,  he  can  not  obtain 
eternal  life  by.  It  only  relates  to  this 
world;  for  it  is  written:  "The  world  by 
[its]  wisdom  knows  not  God,"  and  "The 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God."  If  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  eternal  life,  and  man  by  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  can  not  know  God,  how  then 
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can  the  natural  hian,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
gain  eternal  life?  Said  I  not  then  truly, 
that  you  are  engaged  in  a  nobler  pursuit; 
that  your  studies  are  of  a  grander  charac- 
ter, and  the  goal  you  are  striving  for  is 
eternal  life;  wliile  the  studies  of  the  natur- 
al man  are  for  the  emoluments  and  hap- 
piness of  this  world,  which  are  only — in 
point  of  duration  alone — as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  reputed  happiness  that 
they  enjoy  is  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
same  time  with  that  which  a  faithful 
child  of  God  enjoys  in  this  life?  And 
who  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference,  when  we  see  as  we  are  seen  and 
know  as  we  are  known;  for  it  is  written: 
"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man,  that 
which  God  hath  in  store  for  them  that 
love  him  and  keep  his  commandments/' 

I  come  now  to  consider  more  particu- 
larly your  position  as  students  in  the 
school  established  bv  God  for  the  salva- 
tion  of  the  human  family;  for  you  are  a 
class  of  students  among  many  others, 
banded  together  to  help  each  other;  and 
by  helping  each  other  you  help  yourselves 
to  study  and  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  revealed  in  his  holv  word,  to  the 
end  that  you  may  secure  salvation  by  put- 
ting in  practice  the  knowledge  acquired. 

In  your  speaker^s  opinion  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are — 
while  in  this  state  of  probation — in  the 
primary  departments  of  a  great  school  to 
fit  and  prepare  them  for  the  higher  school 
in  the  great  millennium,  which  higher 
school  will  be  conducted  under  th*^  imme- 
diate direction  of  Christ  our  great  teacher. 
This  higher  school  is  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents thereof  to  dwell  with  the  Father 
when  Christ,  having  trodden  the  wine- 
press alone,  and  having  reigned  till  he 
has  put  all  enemies  nnder  his  feet,  pre- 
sents the  kingdom  spotless  and  pure  unto 
bis  Father.  All  mankind,  in  order  to  at- 
tain to  that  higher  school,  must  enter  the 
primary  department,  and  commence  with 
the  elementary  principles,  no  matter  how 
high  their  attainments  in  the  schools  of 
the  world.  They  must  have  faith  in  God, 
and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one 
given  of  him  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world; 
they  must  repent  of  their  sins,  or  cease 
to  break  the  laws  of  their  rightful  Sover- 
eign and  Creator;  they  must  be  buried 
with  Christ  by  baptism  by  one  having  au- 
thority from  Ood  to  officiate  in  that  ordi- 


nance to  receive  the  cancellation  of  their 
sins,  and  to  become  adopted  into  the 
family  of  God.  They  then  are  entitled  to 
receive,  through  the  ordinance  of  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  of  the  servants  of  God 
authorized  to  do  so,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  Holy  Spirit  is  to  guide  all  of  these 
students  "into  all  truth;"  it  is  to  take  of 
the  things  of  the  Father,  and  show  them 
unto  them;  "it  searcheth  all  things,  yea 
the  deep  things  of  God."  We  can  readi- 
ly perceive  that  this  is  the  Great  Teacher 
in  this  primary  department;  and  accord- 
ing to  scriptural  history  it  calleth  to  its 
aid  other  teachers  who  are  somewhat  more 
advanced  in  this  department  than  others,  as 
for  instance:  "And  the  Iloly  Ghost  said. 
Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the 
work  whereunto  I  have  called  them." — 
Acts  13:  2. 

The  Students'  Society  of  Lamoni,  have 
mostly  obeyed  from  the  heart  this  form 
of  doctrine,  and  are  under  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  this  Holy  Teacher; 
and  the  progress  that  you  make  in  your 
studies  will  depend  upon  the  heed  that 
you  give  to  the  instruction  given  of  Him. 
The  books  used  in  this  institution,  God 
is  the  author  of,  namely:  The  Bible,. 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  latter  day  reve- 
lations. You  are  commanded  to  "search 
the  Scriptures;"  and  in  proportion  to  your 
careful,  prayerful,  diligent  search  of  the 
same  will  your  progress  in  the  divine  life 
and  light  be;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  will  en- 
lighten your  mind,  expand  your  under- 
standing, and  by  degrees,  as  you  can  bear 
it,  will  the  light  of  God  be  given. 

You  have,  as  a  society,  banded  together 
to  mutually  help  each  other  to  obey  this 
scriptural  injunction  given  by  our  Lord, 
and  you  have  the  testimony  of  a  greater 
"cloud  of  witnesses"  to  examine  than  did 
Timothy  when  exhorted  by  Paul  to  study 
to  make  himself  "a  workman  that  needeth 
not  be  ashamed."  He  only  had  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  to  search,  while 
you  have  in  addition  to  these,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

It  seems  to  be — according  to  our  obser- 
vation— in  the  economy  of  God  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  we  are  so  constituted — 
in  this  probation  at  least — that  we  have 
to  learn  all  knowledge,  whether  secular  or 
divine,  by  degrees.  The  full  light  is  not 
allowed  to  shine;   we  could  not  endure  it 
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no  more  than  a  man,  who  having  been 
placed  in  a  dungeon  for  many  years  with- 
out a  ray  of  light,  could  endure  the  natur- 
al light  if  introduced  at  once  to  the  full 
blaze  of  the  king  of  day.  He  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  light  by  degrees,  until  he 
can  stand  it  in  its  fulness.  Even  so  it  is 
in  searching  after  the  scriptural  or  divine 
light;  and  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the 
path  of  the  just  will  shine  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

In  your  studies  of  the  divine  word  you 
will  necessarily  encounter — like  the  stu- 
dents of  this  world — problenls  that  appear 
hard  of  solution;  and  you  may,  like  them, 
think  many  times  that  they  can  not  be 
solved,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  despair. 
But,  as  in  your  experience  in  secular 
schools  you  have  by  patience  and  perse- 
verance solved  difficult  problems,  so  may 
you  in  this  heavenly  school  solve  every 
problem ;  for  if  your  hearts  are  earnestly 
•engaged  in  searching  after  the  knowledge 
of  God  for  his  honor  and  glory,  you  will 
have  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  may 
not  always  be  given  as  desired,  but  you 
may  often  have  to  wait  until  you  have 
used  your  utmost  endeavors,  and  then  it 
will  cause  the  light  to  reflect  upon  the  ob- 
ject desired,  and  you  will  rejoice  in  the 
giver,  and  give  glory  to  His  name. 

Permit  me  to  present  unto  you  for  your 
consideration  a  rule  that  your  speaker  has 
adopted  to  guide  him  in  his  study  of  the 
scriptures.  If  in  perusing  them  a  new 
thought  is  presented  to  our  mind — or  if 
one  should  be  presented  by  others  while  ex- 
amining the  Scriptures — we  make  it  a  rule 
to  examine  the  three  books  aforemention- 
ed, and  if  they  agree  on  it,  it  is  safe  to 
endorse  the  thought;  on  the  contrary,  if 
an  agreement  is  not  effected,  it  is  safe  to 
reject  it.  In  your  studies  of  the  word  of 
God  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  some  of  the  students  who  while 
passing  through  the  primary  department 
and  putting  in  practice  what  they  were 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  so  progressed  in  the 
divine  life,  rising  to  a  more  exalted  plane, 
drawing  nearer  to  God  by  holy  living, 
that  they  could  not  be  withheld  from  be- 
holding the  face  of  God  and  holding  con- 
versation with  him;  while  others  had 
heavenly  visions,  were  caught  up  to  the 
third  heavens  and  saw  and  heard  things 
that  were  not  lawful  to  be  uttered  to  their 
fellow-students  who  had  not  advanced  so 
far  as  thev  had,  or  to  the  world  that  knew 


not  God.  Some  had  obtained  the  faith 
or  power  with  God  that  they  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword;  out 
of  weakness  were  made  strong;  waxed 
valiant  in  fight;  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens;  women  received 
their  dead  raised  to  life  again,  and  others 
were  tortured,  not  excepting  deliverance, 
that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrec- 
tion."—Heb.  11. 

In  reading  these  accounts  of  God's  peo- 
ple you  have  no  doubt  longed  for  that 
''faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints" — to  which  all  of  God's  people  are 
eligible  if  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
are  received  be  complied  with — and  have 
thought  and  concluded  in  your  hearts  that 
you  were  too  weak  to  ever  rise  to  such  glo- 
rious privileges,  to  ever  attain  to  such 
mighty  faith.  Yet  you  will  notice  among 
the  list  of  things  wrought  by  faith  was 
this:  "Out  of  weakness  they  were  made 
strong."  Here  i6  encouragement  for  the 
weakest,  that  by  faithful  continuance 
in  well  doing  they  can  be  made  strong, 
and  obtain  this  mighty  faith.  They  can 
approximate  nearer  unto  the  divine  char- 
acter; and  that  student  who  does  this  will 
be  better  prepared  for  the  higher  school 
when  Christ  shall  come  to  reign;  and  in 
your  speaker's  opinion  will  then  have  the 
advantage  over  the  one  who  has  been 
more  tardy  in  his  studies  here. 

To  this  end  that  you  maybe  encouraged 
in  your  well-begun  work  hath  this  effort 
been  made  by  me;  and  in  conclusion,  let 
me  advise  you  as  students  of  God's  word, 
that  whenever  it  happens  that  you  can 
not  see  alike  for  the  time  being,  to  hold 
your  differences  of  opinion  in  amity 
and  peace,  to  go  to  your  Heavenly 
Father  in  humility,  and  in  faith  ask 
him  that  his  Holy  Spirit  may  unfold  to 
you  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  opinion; 
and  my  word  for  it,  he  will  answer  your 
prayers.  Regard  the  opinions  of  others 
as  being  as  sacred  to  them  as  yours  is  to 
you;  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others, 
"do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  to  you." 

Be  diligent  in  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  God;  or  in  other  words  put  in 
practice  what  you  learn  in  the  study  of 
the  Word.  And  that  you  may  be  such  pro- 
ficient students  in  theory  and  practice,  as 
to  be  received  in  that  higher  school  in  the 
thousand  years'  experience  in  the  reign  of 
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Christ  on  earth;  and  after  that  experience, 
when  the  earth  is  celestialized,  that  you 
and  I  may  be  bo  unspeakably  blessed  as 
to  be  permitted  to  receive  a  fulness  of 
glory,  to  dwell  forever  in  the  presence  of 


the  Father  and  the  Son  and  all  the  sancti- 
fied ones  for  evermore,  is  the  prayer  of 
your  fellow-student  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ.     Amen. 

Lamoni.  lows.  Not.  13th,  1888. 


BABY'S    CURL. 


Can  you  guess  where  it  came  from,  grandma, 
This  wee  bit  of  soft  brown  hair? 

In  fancy  step  in  for  a  moment 
And  gaze  on  the  picture  so  fidr. 

Our  baby  boy  fresh  from  the  bath  tub, 
Full  of  frolic  so  merry  and  bright, 

As  he  sits  in  the  glow  of  the  fire-light, 
And  laughed  in  his  glee  to-night. 

The  brown  curls  so  softly  were  clinging 
Around  the  white  brow  and  pink  neck, 

While  we  lovingly  dressed  the  sweet  darling, 
The  impulse  we  just  could  not  check. 

So  quickly  we  caught  up  the  scissors, 
And  sought  for  an  unnoticed  place, 

San  Bernardino,  CaL, 
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Bidding  baby  be  quiet  a  moment, 
While  we  laughed  at  his  comical  &ce. 

But  the  curl  it  was  severed,  and  lying 

A  tiny  brown  message  of  love; 
We  send  it  to  cheer  you,  dear  grandifta, 

And  hope  it  like  sunshine  will  prove; 

For  its  mates  as  they  dance  in  the  sunlight^ 
Are  precious  to  every  heart  here; 

God  grant  they  may  ever  be  crowning 
A  heart  just  as  sinless  and  dear. 

We  wished  you  to  know  that  we  love  you, 

And  think  of  you  every  day. 
So  send  you  this  tiny  brown  ringlet 

To  speak  for  us  words  we  can't  say. 

ViDA. 
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BY  ELDER  D.  S.  MILLS. 


lyT  Y  last  from  San  Bernardino  left  me 
J  01  at  Long  Valley,  from  which  place 
next  morning  Elders  J.  M.  Range  and  A. 
A.  Goff  and  self,  started  with  the  same 
goodly  team;  and  'mid  heat,  wind  and 
sand,  we  reach  the  great  Salinas  Valley, 
and  after  some  twenty  miles  the  nearly 
deserted  railroad  town  of  Soledad.  Here 
we  right  gladly  take  shelter  from  the 
blinding,  flying,  heated  clouds  of  sand 
and  dust,  in  the  hospitable  and  well-kept 
temperance  Central  House,  where  we  are 
the  welcome  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Root  (children  of  Bro.  Jeremiah 
Root),  whom  we  And  excellent  people,  and 
believe  them  to  be  near  the  kingdom,  and 
those  of  whom  it  will  be  said,  "Ye  did  it 
unto  me."  In  the  evening  we  held  forth 
to  a  select  few,  in  the  spacious  Union 
Church,  and  felt  blest  in  the  effort. 

Next  day,  making  a  circuitous  route, 
we  travel  down  the  Salinas,  then  up  the 
rough  chain  of  Gavilan  Mountains,  along 
its  sharp  ridges,  then  descend  along  tor- 


tuous grades  and  deep  defiles,  through  a 
highly  picturesque  region,  thirty  miles,  to 
Bear  Valley,  and  to  San  Benito,  to  fill  a 
series  of  appointments  previously  made. 
Here  at  Bro.  Page's  we  meet  with  several 
Saints  from  Long  Valley,  and  another 
feast  begins  with  sister  Carmichael  and 
family,  Bro.  Davis'  family,  Bro.  and  Sr. 
Creamer,  Sr.  Jessie  Buttertield,  Sr.  Janie 
Holt  and  others,  all  live  Saints.  Eight 
short  days  and  nights  are  spent  profitably^ 
I  believe,  in  preaching,  chats,  talks,  social 
meetings,  canvassing  the  grand  things  of 
the  kingdom.  Thus  is  another  green  and 
sacred  spot  marked  on  the  pathway  of 
life;  and  as  we  move  on  down  the  stream 
following  Bro.  Goff,  who  has  preceded  us, 
filling  our  appointments  some  twenty 
miles  below,  we  feel  to  sigh  again  long 
and  loud  for  the  day  of  the  gathering  of  the 
Israel  of  God.  Leaving  a  provisional  pro- 
mise of  speedy  return,  with  tokens  of  love 
from  loving  and  loved  ones,  we  haste  to 
overtake  Bro.  Goff  at  Elvina,  where  we 
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found  him  doing  good  work  for  the  Mas- 
ter, with  our  old  time  fellow-laborer, 
Elder  J.  H.  Lawn.  And  now  pur  indis- 
pensible  brother  Range,  who  with  team 
has  borne  us  so  far,  kindly  and  freely,  is 
compelled  to  return  home  and  arrange 
business  for  taking  the  field,  laboring  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  to  which  he  is  called 
— in  which  we  bid  him  a  hearty  God 
speed.  May  his  voice  like  a  trump  be 
raised  loud  and  long,  ever  attended  by  the 
power  of  God,  till  Zion  is  redeemed. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  a  twenty  mile  ride 
with  our  beloved  brother.  Elder  J.  Car- 
michael.  He  is  storing  his  mind  to  short- 
ly go  forfh  with  the  bread  of  life,  with 
the  army  of  young  men  God  is  raising 
up  to  be  his  standard  bearers  over  all  the 
earth;  gladly  we  hail  them.  Here  at  the 
same  old  school-house  where  we  preached 
years  ago  with  Elders  J.  C.  Clapp,  J.  R. 
Cook,  Hervey  Green,  A.  H.  Smith  and  J. 
M.  Parks — whose  voices  we  delighted  in 
hearing,  we  stand  and  repeat  the  oft-told, 
marvelous  and  wonderful  story.  The 
same  fire  bums  while  the  same  unchange- 
able God  seals  it  by  his  Spirit.  Honest 
hearts  are  reached,  and  Saints  rejoice  in  the 
light  of  God.  Some  good  souls  here  will 
soon  obey  the  law  of  God.  Another  week 
has  flown,  and  our  well  attended  series 
of  meetings  are  closed,  and  we  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  effort,  and  thank  God  for 
his  approval. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  in  company 
with  Elder  Lawn,  at  Willow  Creek  school- 
house,  we  visited  and  examined  some'  an- 
cient footprints  in  the  solid  rocks.  One 
was  of  the  left  foot  of  a  child  of  not  more 
than  a  year  old.  It  is  deep  ^and  plain, 
about  as  it  would  appear  in  stiff  clay.  On 
the  same  rock  was  the  plain  impression 
of  a  tomahawk,  as  it  lay  on  the  rock  when 
it  must  have  been  in  a  plastic  state.  An- 
other rock  near  by  shows  the  plain  mark 
of  a  bear's  foot,  and  near  it  are  a  dog's 
track  and  a  human  moccasined  foot-print 
of  an  adult.  The  rock  is  now  very  hard, 
and  bears  every  appearance  of  having 
once  been  soft  and  yielding.  My  thought, 
while  gazing  on  the  stony  witness,  asked 
Where  now,  and  what,  of  those  who  left 
their  footprints  here?  The  travelling  cor- 
respondent of  the  "California  Rural  Press" 
published  a  description  of  the  child's 
foot;  but  did  not  see  all  the  others  which 
we  found  for  the  first  time  in  this  age. 

And  now  we  must  bid  another  adieu  to 


San  Benito  for  the  present;  yes,  dear  old 
San  Benito,  the  home  of  many  of  the  cho- 
sen and  faithful.  From  its  hallowed  pre- 
cincts have  gone  forth  such  staunch,  swift 
messengers  of  truth  as  Elders  J.  F.  Bur- 
ton, H.  L.  Holt,  Eugene  Holt — and  others 
are  soon  to  follow — with  the  precious 
words  of  life.  Our  last  act  was  to  bless 
a  boy  baby  of  Bro.  Lawn's.  Time  will 
record  the  fulfillment  of  that  blessing. 
To  the  many  urgent  appeals  of,  "Now  re- 
member and  come  back  soon,  and  attend 
our  conference;  you  must  be  there."  We 
respond  all  along  the  line,  "If  God  thus 
wills,  we  shall  be  there."  Calling  with 
Bro.  Lawn  at  our  old  home  again,  with 
Bro.  Range's  nice  family,  one  little  sick 
Hope,  full  of  faith,  is  administered  to 
and  healed  according  to  his  faith. 

Again,  by  rail,  from  Hollister  to  San 
Jose  we  run  swiftly,  passing  in  full  view 
of  Mount  Hamilton  with  its  world  re- 
nowned observatory,  which  glistened  and 
shone  like  a  star  in  the  distance,  we  ar- 
rive at  an  old  landmark.  There  we 
found  our  esteemed  brother,  Henry 
Burgess,  and  his  excellent  family  so 
grown  we  hardly  knew  them  after  long 
years  of  separation.  He  soon  conducted 
us  to  the  sad  household  of  our  dear  but 
stricken  brother  Duncan,  seemingly  in 
the  prime  of  life  smitten  with  the  palsy. 
He  understood  our  mission  and  was  thank- 
ful for  our  presence.  Bro.  Goff  and  self 
sat  up  with  him  all  night,  attending  his 
wants,  praying  and  ministering — to  give 
his  worn  and  weary  wife  and  family  some 
needed  rest.  His  sick  daughter  received 
a  blessing  in  administration  to  her.  Next 
morning,  with  no  marked  change  in  him, 
we  bade  farewell  and  proceeded  on  to  San 
Francisco,  via  Oakland.  There  we  met 
our  long  absent  brother,  J.  F.  Burton,  fair, 
fat,  and  smiling  as  ever,  with  the  ruddy 
glow  of  an  Australian  clime  upon  his 
honest  face;  but  voice  not  as  strong  as  we 
expect  it  soon  will  become  in  this  life- 
giving  climate.  Also  met  Bro.  H.  C. 
Smith,  fresh  from  Nevada's  rugged  moun- 
tains and  sage-clad  plains,  where  some  of 
the  salt  of  the  earth  is  found,  and  where 
his  voice  hfis  been  ringing.  Again  we 
minister  to  sister  Lincoln,  and  Bro.  Goff 
goes  to  Santa  Ana  to  labor  in  that  region, 
as  it  seems  necessary  after  a  six  weeks' 
absence,  in  which  he  has  labored  faith- 
fully and  well.  The  harvest  is  further 
along  the  road.     I  shall  miss  him. 
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Now,  late  at  night,  comes  our  kind  per- 
severing sister  Andrews,  with  a  telegram 
for  me.  It  says:  "Bro.  Duncan  is  dead; 
come  first  train  to  his  funeral  at  San 
Jose."  Thanks  to  Sr.  Andrews'  energy, 
it  is  in  time.  Not  many  men  or  women 
would  have  delivered  the  message  at  so 
late  an  hour,  in  such  a  dark,  foggy,  dis- 
agreeable night,  so  far  away,  not  knowing 
what  it  contained.  That  is  the  kind  of  grit 
true  Saints  are  made  of  in  California. 
The  fifty  miles  is  soon  passed  to  the  house 
of  mourning  and  death.  Quite  a  large 
gathering  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
good  standing,  and  from  whom  his  be- 
reaved family  receive  liberal  aid  and 
timely  help.  I  learn  they  will  draw  two 
thousand  dollars  all  told.     The  kind  sym- 


pathizing neighbors  and  friends  testified  of 
their  approval  of  the  sentiments  expressed, 
even  by  a  Mormon  Elder.  It  was  new  to 
most  of  them.  Several  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  we  intend 
they  shall  at  an  early  day.  May  the  be- 
reaved family  soon  obey  the  gospel,  as 
our  now  d^eased  brother  wished  they 
should.  His  last  expressions  were  that  he 
was  ready  to  go,  and  he  prayed  his  dear 
family  might  obey  as  he  had  done.  This 
God-given  work  stays  with  His  Saints  in 
the  trying  hours  of  death.  Then  as  now  it 
is  priceless.  It  weighs  in  God's  balances 
where  a  whole  world  could  weigh  noth- 
ing. We  love  it;  we  prize  it;  but  no 
mortal  can  justly  value  immortality.  God 
knows  its  worth.  Let  us,  like  Moroni, 
"buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not." 
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BY  ELDER  H.  A.  STRBBINS. 


"Get  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff 

IN  common  with  other  parents  present 
here  to-day,  I  too,  am  interested  in  the 
instmction  and  training  of  the  young,  and 
in  their  learning  what  is  now  and  what 
will  hereafter  be  required  of  them.  We 
all  earnestly  desire  that  our  children  as 
they  grow  to  years  of  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood, shall  grow  in  every  virtue  and 
in  every  good  way,  and  that  they  shall 
also  be  useful,  helpful  and  honorable,  both 
as  children  and  young  men  and  maidens. 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Proverbs 
and  eleventh  verse  it  is  written,  "Even  a 
child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his 
work  be  pure  and  whether  it  be  right." 
From  many  passages  of  like  nature  your 
speaker  selected  this  some  years  ago  as  a 
motto  for  "Zion's  Hope,"  and  believing 
that  a  great  truth  is  contained  in  it,  he 
now  takes  it  for  a  text.  As  men  and  wo- 
men are  known  by  their  daily  conduct 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
so  you,  children  and  young  folks,  are  known 
by  your  ways  and  your  words,  as  the  text 
says.  If  you  are  kind  and  gentle  to  your 
brothers,  sisters  and  playmates,  if  you  are 
pleasant  and  obliging  to  them  and  your 
parents  and  teachers,  then  they  and  others 
form  a  good  idea  of  what  your  disposi- 
tions are;  or,  if  yon  are  cross,  unhappy, 


ready,  and  God  will  send  thee  flax." 

forward,  and  disagreeable  in  your  con- 
duct and  conversation,  they  see  what  you 
are  and  what  you  are  likely  to  become  as 
men  and  women,  unless  you  change  your 
ways.  For,  "Even  a  child  is  known  by 
his  doings,  whether  his  work  be  pure  and 
whether  it  be  right." 

If  you  are  obedient  when  your  parents 
direct  you,  if  you  patiently  receive  their 
instruction,  if  you  are  kind  to  your  broth- 
ers, sisters,  and  play-fellows,  and.  if  you 
are  modest  in  behavior  and  courteous  to- 
wards all,  then  you  will  be  loved  by  every- 
one who  sees  you,  and  you  are  likely  to 
become  just  that  kind  of  men  and  women, 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  selfish  and 
desire  the  best  of  everything,  the  largest 
apple,  the  prettiest  toy,  the  best  seat,  no 
matter  how  poor  the  remainder  may  be 
for  your  playmates  or  others,  then  will 
you  be  disliked  and  spoken  ill  of.  For  it 
is  known  that  you  are  not  selfish  only,  but 
also  that  your  hearts  are  getting  wrong, 
and  if  you  continue  in  so  doing  you  are 
likely  to  be  hated  instead  of  being  loved 
and  honored,  and  thereby  you  are  sure  to 
be  miserable  instead  of  happy.  Youth  is 
the  time  to  learn  how  to  start  right  and 
how  to  do  right,  in  order  to  avoid  just  as 
many  mistakes  and  follies  as  possible. 
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Ab  a  good  foundation  for  all  this  you 
need  to  have  clean  hearts  and  pure  mo- 
tives; for  it  is  impossible  to  become  real- 
ly good  men  and  women  unless  you  have 
in  your  youth  purity  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose. And  even  these  also  fail  unless 
you  obtain  wisdom  from  Ood  to  guide 
you  in  your  words  and  ways«  It  is  said 
that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God, 
and  that  they  only  who  have  pure  hearts 
and  clean  hands  shall  ascend  to  Zion's  hill. 
And  the  book  also  says,  ''Happy  is  he 
that  findeth  wisdom;  .  .  .  length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left 
hand  riches  and  honor.  .  .  .  Say  un- 
to wisdom,  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  unto 
understanding.  Thou  art  my  kinswoman." 

You  do  not  realize  now  as  you  will  by 
and  by  that  you  are  making  a  daily  re- 
cord, as  boys  and  girls,  as  young  men  and 
young  women,  and  one  that  is  being  read 
daily  by  those  around  you;  but  so  it  is. 
They  see  that  you  are  shaping  and  mould- 
ing your  lives  for  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  say- 
ing, "The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 
By  what  you  say  you  are  known  as  being 
truthful  or  untruthful;  by  what  you  speak 
as  being  pure  or  impure;  by  the  acts  you 
perform  as  being  honest  or  dishonest, 
noble  or  mean. 

Again,  the  Scriptures  tell  of  the  duties 
of  children  to  their  parents.  Paul  wrote 
to  those  in  Colosse:  "Children  obey  your 
parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleas- 
ing unto  the  Lord."  To  those  in  Ephesus 
he  wrote:  "Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy 
father  ^nd  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise."  By  this 
he  referred  to  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  is:  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
manded thee,  that  thy  days  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.".  In  Proverbs  it  is  written: 
"My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment, 
and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother; 
bind  them  continually  upon  thy  heart,  and 
tie  them  about  thy  neck.  When  thou  go- 
est  they  shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  sleep- 
est  they  shall  keep  thee,  and  when  thou 
wakest  they  shall  talk  with  thee." 

In  the  light  of  these  instructions  you 
discover  that  you  should  be  obedient  to 
them,  always  remembering  that  God  has 
made  them  to  be  your  overseers  and  in- 


structors, and  that  he  will  hold  you  to  a 
strict  account  for  the  way  that  you  act  to^ 
wards  them.  You  should  neither  be  disobe- 
dient, stubborn  nor  wilful.  Neither  ought 
you  to  fret  or  complain  when  they  com- 
mand you  to  do  thus  and  so;  for  if  you 
pursue  that  way,  it  will  not  only  destroy 
the  happiness  of  your  parents  and  lessen 
their  joy  in  you,  but  it  will  also  bring  yon 
to  ruin.  The  Bible  well  says,  "A  wise 
son  maketh  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish 
son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother."  There- 
fore, when  you  have  an  obedient  spirit, 
that  is,  when  you  really  love  to  be  obedi- 
ent, then  are  we  glad,  then  do  we  rejoice 
much;  for  we  are  made  happy  by  your 
obedience  and  love,  by  your  kindness  and 
willingness,  and  we  feel*strong  hopes  that 
you  will  have  just  as  worthy  dispositions 
and  characters  all  through  your  lives.  If 
that  should  be  the  case  Xhen  we  know  that 
you  will  be  happy,  because  these  are  the 
source  of  true  happiness.  And  the  Lord 
will  love  you  too,  and  by  and  by  he  will 
cause  you  to  share  his  glory.  If  you  have 
such  a  character  then  you  will  neither  be 
idle  nor  ignorant;  for  whoever  loves  to 
be  good,  loves  also  to  be  wise,  and  to  un- 
derstand whatever  is  good  and  noble;  and 
such  will  love  to  be  busy  and  useful  with 
all  the  powers  of  their  beings.  No  one 
can  be  truly  happy  who  does  not  increase 
in  knowledge,  and  in  that  kind  of  know'- 
ledge  which  is  the  best  and  most  valuable, 
that  which  is  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
himself  and  others. 

And  right  .here  I  wish  to  say  to  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  understand  it,  that 
you  are  in  this  life  laying  the  foundation 
of  character  for  eternity;  that  what  you 
choose  now  or  shall  choose,  in  the  wav  of 
learning  and  of  associates,  so  you  are 
choosing  for  the  eternity  to  come.  Every 
day  will  help  to  determine  just  what  kind 
of  man  or  woman  you  are  likely  to  be  in 
the  great  hereafter,  unless  possibly  some 
great  trouble  or  some  great  good  may 
happen  to  change  your  life  more  suddenly. 
Therefore  you  ought  to  recognize  how 
necessary  it  is  that  you  learn  right  things 
and  good  things,  that  you  love  good  books, 
and  proper  companions,  such  as  are  them- 
selves in  love  with  whatever  is  noble  and 
good,  with  whatever  is  clean  and  honest  in 
thought,  speech  and  act.  It  is  said  that 
a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  so,  too,  are  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
not  enough  that  you  read  and  study  here 
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in  school  aboat  Christ,  and  Samael,  and 
John,  and  Paul;  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  you  learn  what  you  have  to  do  in  or- 
der to  be  favored  of  the  Lord  as  they 
were.  We  do  not  study  these  things  sim- 
ply for  the  history  they  contain,  but  that 
we  may  follow  their  example;  not  alone 
to  please  God,  but  also  that  we  may  gain 
eternal  happiness  for  ourselves. 

While  travelling  one  day  near  Port 
Madison,  low^a,  a  gentleman  who  some- 
times preached  in  the  penitentiary  there 
told  me  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  pris- 
oners, there  had  never  attended  Sabbath 
School  or  been  instructed  by  their  parents 
as  to  God's  word,  or  of  the  necessity  of 
living  good  lives.  Hence  they  grew  up  as 
thistles  and  thorns,  being  only  an  evil  in 
the  world;  hence  the  only  proper  place 
for  them  is  the  penitentiary.  Think  of 
that,  and  do  not  grow  up  in  that  way  and 
have  to  be  shut  up  in  prison.  See  the 
chances  that  you  have  here,  and  improve 
them  under  the  wise  guidance  of  your  par- 
ents and  teachers. 

And  do  not  have  to  be  hired  to  study 
your  lessons  or  to  do  something  that  your 
parents  demand  of  you,  as  I  have  some- 
tiipes  seen  practiced.  If  you  do,  or  if 
your  parents  so  bring  you  up,  then  you 
will  probably  expect  to  have  a  price  to  do 
your  duty  as  men  and  women,  or  to  re- 
ceive some  favor  for  it.  Again,  be  honest 
because  it  is  right,  not  because  it  is  the 
"best  policy."  Do  right  because  you  love 
right,  not  merely  because  you  are  afraid 
that  you  will  be  found  out  if  you  do  wrong. 
And  if  you  do  lie  or  steal,  or  dare  to  be 
dishonest,  it  is  best  that  you  be  found  out 
early  in  life,  so  that  you  may  be  punished 
and  reformed,  else  you  may  go  on  in  that 
wav  to  the  bitter  end.  You  must  learn 
that  the  only  path  of  safety,  the  only  way 
of  happiness  is  the  way  of  truth,  virtue 
and  honesty,  not  only  in  act  but  also  in 
thought  and  purpose.  And  the  opposite 
way  is  the  one  of  danger,  yes,  the  one  of 
shame,  suffering  and  ruin,  sooner  or  later. 
Murderers,  thieves,  and  other  evil  doers  can 
not  really  be  happy  anywhere;  for  sin  is 
like  disease  and  death,  being  contrary  to 
all  good  and  to  all  happiness.  And  re- 
member that  sin  continued  in  will  find 
you  out  in  time;  therefore  the  sooner  you 
learn  to  be  obedient  and  to  govern  your- 
selves, the  better  it  will  be  for  you,  even 
if  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  this. 

We  are  all  learning,  learning,  learning, 


from  childhood  to  old  age.  About  all 
that  we  do  is  to  learn,  and  if  we  heed  the- 
lessons  and  profit  by  them,  then  to  pass 
through  this  schooling  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  do.  Therefore  the  earlier  in  life 
that  you  learn  good  lessons,  the  easier  it 
will  be  for  you,  and  the  earlier  you  will 
be  prepared  for  whatever  work  the  Lord 
of  life  has  for  you  to  do;  as  was  the  case 
with  Samnel,  the  greatest  judge  of  Israel, 
who  was  called  so  early  in  life.  And  if 
you  do  the  work  that  God  may  require, 
then  you  will  be  happier  and  have  a 
greater  reward  than  emperors  and  kings 
can  give.  On  the  other  hand  you  see  that 
the  prison  is  the  place  for  the  disobedient 
and  headstrong  who  do  not  or  will  not 
learn  the  better  wav. 

m 

And,  parents,  it  is  our  highest  duty  in 
life  to  faithfully  see  to  the  immortal  souls 
that  are  placed  in  our  charge.  For  in  the  day 
of  judgment  we  will  be  called  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  our  way  towards  them,  whether 
we  have  neglected  to  train  them  at  all,  or 
have  dwarfed  and  ruined  them  by  bad 
training,  or  by  our  bad  example  while 
teaching  them  better  things.  I  have 
heard  parents  say  when  their  children 
annoyed  them  by  teasing  to  go  somewhere 
for  play  or  pleasure,  "Get  out  of  my  sight; 
I  don't  care  where  you  go  so  you  don't 
bother  me."  And  many  times  they  have 
gone  out  of  their  sight  no  more  to  return, 
gone  to  ruin  and  death,  leaving  the  parent 
to  mourn  over  the  hasty  speech  and  lack 
of  government.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
having  brought  children  into  the  world  if 
they  only  feed  and  clothe  them  their  duty 
is  done.  But  daily  the  children's  charac- 
ter for  time  and  eternity  is  being  made, 
and  their  everlasting  happiness,  yes  and 
our  own  happiness,  too,  depends  largely 
upon  our  course  towards  them.  Their 
eternal  joy,  and  ours  also,  is  at  stake  in 
the  contest.  I  see  this  for  myself  and  I 
see  it  for  others;  and  I  know  that  we 
should  recognize  early  the  growing  intel- 
ligence, the  opening  of  the  immortal  mind, 
the  dawning  of  the  divine  soul — that  soul 
which  may,  yes,  which  will  become  either 
the  companion  of  the  angels  and  of  God 
himself,  or  of  the  condemned  and  banish- 
ed; and  all  according  to  the  growth, 
whether  good  or  bad,  that  we  are  parties 
to  as  parents  and  teachers.  From  almost 
the  first  glance  of  the  eye  the  child  be- 
gins its  education  from  its  mother's  look 
and  from  her  method  of  doing;    and  be- 
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fore  she  realizes  it,  she  finds  a  small  but 
strong  will-power  set  up  against  her  own, 
one  that  she  roust  subdue  and  direct  in 
the  right  way  or  quick  advantage  will  be 
taken,  and  the  rightful  and  God-given 
authority  is  surrendered  to  the  child.  The 
elders  are  said  to  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility; but,  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  may  be 
no  more  than  that  of  the  fathers,  the 
mothers,  the  teachers. 

To  the  Ephesians  Paul  wrote:  "Ye 
fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  In  giving 
his  commandments  to  Israel  the  Lord 
said:  "And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
gently to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house. 
.  .  .  Teach  them  to  thy  sons,  and  to 
thy  sons'  sons.  .  .  .  That  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children 
after  thee  forever." 

Consecration  to  God  also  begins  in  in- 
fancy, the  parents  being  commanded  to 
bring  their  children  that  God's  servants 
mav  bless  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
The  Master  said,  "Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  and  their  teaching  and 
guidance  should  be  with  this  great  fact  in 
view  that  we  spoil  not  their  eternity.  In 
section  ninety  of  the  Book  of  Covenants 
several  leading  men  were  rebuked  strong- 
ly for  not  training  their  children  in  the 
path  of  light  and  truth,  for  not  setting 
their  houses  in  order  in  these  things;  and 
in  section  sixty-eight  all  parents  are  com- 
manded to  teach  their  children  to  pray 
and  to  walk  uprightly  before  the  Lord, 
and  if  they  do  not^so  teach  and  have 
their  children  baptized  after  the  age  of 
eight  years,  then  shall  the  sin  be  upon  the 
heads  of  the  parents,  saith  the  Lord. 
Bead  in  Genesis  18:  18,  what  God  said  of 
Abraham:  "For  I  know  him,  that  he  will 
oommand  his  children,  and  his  household 
after  him;  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord."  Read  also  Prov.  29:  15:  "The 
rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,  but  a 
•child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother 
to  shame." 

We  find  in  Jeremiah  31:  15,  the  parable 
wherein  Rachel  is  said  to  be  weeping  for 
her  children  and  will  not  be  comforted  be- 
cause they  are  not.  It  is  a  pathetic  figure, 
that  of  a  weeping  mother,  and  one  before 
me  has  said  that  Rachel  in  this  figure  rep- 
resents the  Israel  of  God  sorrowing  over 
the  lost  and  the  wandering,  over  the  dis- 


persed and  the  disinherited;  that  she  in 
this  is  made  as  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
And  th^  Church  of  God  is  indeed,  or 
should  be,  the  true  Rachel,  to  whose 
charge  all  our  children  are  committed  in 
sacred  trust.  And  as  a  church,  as  the 
church,  we  should  feel  for  every  wrong 
committed  against  them  by  parental  neg- 
lect, by  bad  example,  by  unwise  teaching; 
and  we,  as  ministers  and  members  of 
God's  family,  should  throw  around  them 
every  possible  safeguard,  and  give  them 
every  aid  and  encouragement  that  will  in- 
spire to  virtue  and  honor. 

Herod's  cruelties  are  equalled  in  the 
world,  and  children  grow  up  as  pestilen- 
tial weeds,  thousands  of  them  do,  and 
they  know  nothing  but  sin  and  shame. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  better  things, 
greater  light,  greater  knowledge,  and  she 
knows  the  way  of  truth,  and  what  will  be 
the  result  of  both  good  and  evil.  Hence 
how  necessary  that  parents  and  others  be 
constant  and  untiring,  at  home  and  every- 
where else,  to  show  by  word  and  deed  the 
true  way  of  the  Lord  to  their  children.  I 
appeal  to  you  as  to  the  true  Rachel  to 
look  well  to  this  charge.  Train  the  chil- 
dren to  be  honest,  brave,  self-reliant,  obe- 
dient, and  to  be  pure  in  thought  and  act. 
Show  your  love  for  them  by  making  them 
your  associates  and  pupils,  so  as  to  fill  the 
soil  with  good  seed  before  the  bad  gets  a 
chance  to  take  root.  And  when  you  pun- 
ish, do  so  to  reform  and  correct,  with  re- 
proof that  will  make  them  better,  not 
hard-hearted  and  bitter. 

And  there  is  yet  a  great  work  to  be 
done  by  the  home  ministry  in  this  direc- 
tion, by  those  in  charge  of  branches  and 
districts,  as  priests,  elders,  and  high  priests, 
who  should  feed  the  lambs  of  the  flock  as 
well  as  the  sheep;  if  God  will  inspire 
them  to  do  this,  and  I  think  that  he  will. 

Those  who  have  been  blessed,  and  there- 
by consecrated,  are  more  in  the  charge  of 
the  church  than  are  others,  and  this 
Rachel  should  not  only  weep  over  them 
when  it  is  necessarv  but  at  all  times  should 
work  for  them.  By  and  by  the  church 
will  be  set  in  order  far  more  than  it  is 
now,  and  then  all  these  things  will  be 
seen  to,  as  God  may  provide. 

Our  boys  are  to  become  young  men, 
and  as  such  are  to  take  our  places  as  la- 
borers and  watchmen  for  Zion;  and  we 
love  to  see  them  begin  their  manhood  in 
purity,  in  nobility,  and  that  their  minds 
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should  control  their  senses  and  their 
bodies.  So  of  our  daughters,  we  wish 
them  to  be  free  from  every  contaminating 
evil,  and  for  them  to  love  purity  and 
modesty  better  than  life  itself. 

And  to  you,  young  men  and  women,  I 
will  say  that  the  whole  church  is  deeply 
and  individually  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare. We  reioice  to  hear  you  well  spo- 
ken of,  and  we  mourn  when  anything  is 
said  to  your  discredit,  especially  if  it  be 
true.  YojLi  will  never  lack  friends  nor  op- 
portunities to  rise,  if  you  do  well;  for  the 
LfOrd  watches  over  you  with  tender  solici- 
tude, if  you  do  but  realize  it.  Read  and 
study  good  books.  Fit  yourselves  for  im- 
portant trusts  from  God  and  from  men. 
An  old-time  writer  well  said,  "Get  thy 
spindle  and  thy  distaff  ready,  and  God 
will  send  thee  flax."  So  he  will,  and  ere 
long  he  will  require  the  services  of  all 
who  will  make  themselves  ready.  Re- 
member the  saying  of  our  Lord,  "What- 
soever a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap,"  and  prepare  yourselves  to  sow  that 
which  is  good  and  to  reap  bountifully. 

And  do  not  forget  to  ask  the  Lord  daily 
to  direct  you,  to  give  you  wisdom  and 
judgment,  discretion  and  patience,  and  to 


provide  for  you  such  spiritual  instruction 
as  he  may  see  is  necessary  to  make  you 
useful  and  happy.  As  the  spirit  lives 
when  the  body  dies,  so  remember  that 
truth,  justice,  virtue,  honor,  and  integrity 
of  life,  never  die;  and  that  personally 
they  should  be  maintained  by  you  under 
all  circumstances. 

Finally,  forget  not  that  you  are  highly 
favored  in  this  day  and  on  this  land;  yes, 
far  more  than  have  been  the  children  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  at  any  previous  time 
since  the  work  was  begun  in  1830.  And 
the  Lord  will  continue  to  favor  you  if 
you  will  go  on  in  humility  and  reverence, 
if  you  will  follow  Christ  in  loving  right- 
eousness and  hating  iniquity  more  than 
do  others;  and,  by  so  doing,  you  will  re- 
ceive honor  and  glory  even  as  lie  did. 
Your  studies  are  being  blessed  under  the 
faithful  care  of  your  superintendent  and 
teachers,  and  you  shall  increase,  as  the 
Lord  liveth,  if  you  will  but  go  forward. 

"Take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her 
not  go;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life.  .  .  . 
Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." — Prov.  4: 
13,  23. 

May  God  bless  you  all.     Amen. 

Lamoxi,  Iowa,  June,  1887. 
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Through  all  the  gathering  mists  of  age, 

One  scene  and  season  lingers  yet ; 
The  first  enstamped  on  memory's  page, 

The  last  I  ever  can  forget ; 
Twas  when  the  orb  of  dav  declined 

Beneath  the  many-colored  west, 
I'd  seek  my  mother's  knee  and  find 

Upon  her  bosom  perfect  rest. 
And  when  the  stars  began  to  ehine 

From  out  the  ether,  blue  and  deep, 
Repeat  the  prayer  whose  opening  lines 

Was,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

O,  childhood's  hours,  how  calm,  how  bright; 

How  like  a  dream  that  passed  away, 
That  mother  sank  to  sleep  one  night, 

And  woke  in  endless  day. 
Then  manhood  with  its  perils  came. 

Its  high  wrought  hopes,  its  vague  desires; 
Ambition's  fervid,  quenchless  flame, 

And  passions'  baleful  furnace  fires ; 
Bat  oil  the  thought  had  power  to  sway, 

Ere  lying  down  at  night  to  sleep, 
"If  thus  to  sin  how  can  I  say, 

'I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.' " 


Around  us  flit,  on  silent  wings, 

The  viewless  messengers  of  death. 
Where  health  is  now,  'an  hour  may  bring 

The  burning  brow  and  fevered  breath. 
Alas,  how  many  sparkling  eyes 

That  close  to-night  on  scenes  of  mirth, 
Before  another  mom  shall  rise 

Shall  look  their  last  on  things  of  earth ; 
I  know  ere  morning  dawns  for  me. 

The  silver  cord  of  life  may  break. 
0,  Father,  take  me  home  to  thee ! 
"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake." 

For,  "earth  to  earth,"  and  "dust  to  dust," 

Must  soon  be  chanted  o'er  our  sod, 
And  for  the  rest  we  can  but  trust 

The  ever  living  Father — Grod. 
0,  welcome  &ith !  with  what  delight 

We  near  the  river  deep  and  wide. 
When  friends  we  love  with  forms  of  light 

Are  waiting  on  the  other  side. 
When  life's  low  tide  is  ebbing  fast,         [sake, 

And  sense  and  thought  their  throne  for- 
Be  then  my  earnest  prayer,  my  last, 

"I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." — Sd. 
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JTjHE  Araeiican  Revolution  began  in 
J-  New  England,  home  of  Otis,  flame 
of  fire;  of  Stark  and  Pntnam,  veterans 
of  many  fields;  of  Greene,  a  born  soldier 
perfected  by  study;  of  Arnold;  of  Allen, 
the  hero  of  Ticonderoga;  of  Prescott  and 
Warren,  chiefs  at  Bunker  Hill.  War, 
which  was  inevitable,  had  come,  and  it 
had  become  necessary  to  cboone  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  choice  migbt  natu- 
rally have  fallen  upon  one  already  engaged 
in  the  fight,  or  else  upon  some  one  who 


bad  an  education  in  military  science  supe- 
rior to  that  of  those  ro  engaged  or  whose 
experience  in  battk'  was  greater  than 
theirs;  and  too  the  choice  might  reasona- 
bly have  lallen  upon  a  resident  of  that  part 
of  the  country  that  had  begun  the  war,  and 
was  involved  in  it  But  without  argu- 
ment and  without  opposition  a  man  was 
chosen  who  had  been  indulging  in  the 
fashion,  ease  and  luxury  of  plantation  life 
for  fifteen  years.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress;  yet  he 
had  but  little  acquaintance  with  books, 
and  had  never  seen  but  two  engagements, 
one  of  which  was  fought  by  eiglity  three 
men  on  both  sides — and  which  has  gone 
into  French  Listory  as  assassination. 
One  .man  demurred  to  that  choice,  express- 
ed his  surprise,  and  plainly  said  the  choice 
had  fallen  on  one  who  Lad  not  either  the 
knowledge  or  the  experience  necessary  for 
such  service.  That  man  was  the  one  most 
concerned,  Washington  himself. 

The    reason   assigned    for  appointing 


Washington  was,  that  he  was  a  Virginian. 
He  could  rally  the  southern  hoBta.  The 
New  Englanders,  it  would  appear,  could 
be  depended  upon  under  any  leader,  and 
the  others  required  the  additional  incen- 
tive of  local  pride.  The  Southerners 
were  from  the  first  Spartans  by  training, 
from  their  birth.  Having  a  raoe  of 
Helots  to  keep  in  place,  they  were  bred 
to  heroism.  The  mothers  felt  that  their 
security — life  and  all  worth  living  for — de- 
pended upon  the  chivalrous  qualities  they 
could  infuse  into  their  sons.  Like  Spartan 
mothers  they  thus,  in  a  sense,  dedicated 
their  sons  to  the  state,  the  state  in  this 
connection  meaning  society  as  constituted 
in  the  South,  with  a  negro  population  to 
be  kept  in  serviceable  subjection  through 
the  awe  inspired  by  the  bravery,  urbanity, 
dignity,  chivalry  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  dominant  race.  This  common  neces- 
sity of  the  situation  made  the  Southerners 
a  brotherhood,  an  exclusive  corporation; 
and  the  talismans  of  this  brotherhood  were 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  its  sentiment, 
unflinching  bravery,  fidelity,  hospitality, 
and  unremitted  attention  to  such  sporta 
and  exercises  and  so  much  of  display, adorn- 
ment, stateliness  of  bearing  and  courtliness 
of  speech  as  would  grace  the  ruling 
race.  Washinton  embodied  all  this  in  bis 
stature,  his  proportions,  his  acquisitions, 
his  equipments,  and  all  bis  methods — a 
Virginia  gentleman.  These  qua!itlef>  were 
not  without  their  effect  on  the  northern 
mind;  and  all  humanity  yield  homage  to 
them.  The  nation  needed  a  figure-head. 
Thejarringclements  were  harmonized,  and 
the  long  and  necessary  spells  of  inaction 
and  unavoidable,  numerous  and  repeati>d 
blunders,  retreats  and  defeats,  never  dis- 
turbed the  personal  relationship  that 
bound  the  Commander  to  his  associates  in 
arms.  He  gained  some  victories  and  they 
gained  more;  but  what  could  be  expected 
of  straggling  colonists  in  a  contest  with 
the  greatest  power  of  the  world?  If 
their  general  had  been  bent  on  some  ex- 
ploit, some  great  decisive  action  to  speed- 
ily end  the  strife,  they  could  have  been 
exterminated  orcaptnred  and  carried  away. 
The  Fabian  policy  was  all  there  was  for 
them,  and  it  was  well  they  had  a  Fabius 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Their  salvation 
was  in  protracting  the  war  until  the  sym- 
pathies of  kinship  in  the  mother  country 
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and  the  interference  of  the  old  enemies  of 
England  and  enlightenment  should  work 
out  their  release. 

The  orators  have  not  fully  stated  the 
causes   of   the  war.      England   was   the 
mother  country,  and  all  that  was  best  that 
the  colonies  possessed  they  had  received 
from  her.     She  had  championed  the  cause 
of  civilization  against  the  world,  and  at 
vast  cost  and  almost  ruinous  outlay,  she 
had  protected  her  colonies  from  assaults 
that  would  have  brought  the  blight  of  the 
dark  ages.     She  asked  to  be  reimbursed; 
bat  they  would  neither  tax  themselves  nor 
submit  to  impost  laws,  and  turned  against 
her  in  hertirae  of  peril  when  waves  of  priest- 
craft, infidelity  and  despotism  were  dash- 
ing against  her  like  the  mad  sea  against 
her  island  shores.     By  this  league   with 
death  and  by  the  pleadings  of  Pitt  deliv- 
erance came.     The  triumphs  of  Washing- 
ton in  civil  life,  and  the  establishment  on 
the  Western  Continent  of  a  better  than 
England,  made  all  the   record   glorious. 
Providence  works  by  bringing  good  out 
of  evil,  and  calling  those  who  champion 
the  right,  to  the  double  sacrifice  of  submis- 
sion to  evil;  or  suffers  it  to  be  so  now. 

Making  Washington  one  of  a  quartette 
of  the  world's  great  captains,  and  draw- 
ing parallels,  we  find  Hannibal  peerless  for 
strategic  resources  and  in  persevering  en- 
durance, Alexander  for  the  magnitude  of 
his  achievements,  and  Caesar  for  the  ver- 
satility of  his  genius. 

In  early  life  Washington  was  swayed 
by  the  ordinary  impulses  of  pride  and 
ambition,  and  in  accepting,  resigning  or 
refusing  office  his  writings  bristle  with 
the  words  honor,  and  character,  and  with 
the  capital  pronoun;  but  in  later  years 
his  demeanor  was  sublimated  by  the 
thought  that  be  was  aiding  in  carrying 
out  the  beneficent  purposes  of  deity.  In 
this  light  the  readers  of  this  paper  will 
regard  him,  knowing  that  this  land  has 
ever  been  under  the  covenanted  care  of 
€od. 

After  a  hundred  years  has  passed,  the 
whole  survey  excites  only  exultation,  and 
makes  criticism  seem  like  sacrilege;  and 
the  halo  that  surrounds  the  name  of 
Washington  none  would  wish  to  dispel, 
nor  penetrate  the  haze  of  romance  that  sur- 
rounds it  or  the  awe  that  enshrines  it. 
In  profane  records  there  is  no  other  name 


like  it,  and  never  can  be  in  all  time  to 
come.  He  was  born  at  a  time  and  into  a 
family  circle  and  social  circle  that  enabled 
him  while  yet  a  stripling  to  become  a  path- 
finder in.  the  course  of  empire,  with  the 
scene  of  his  exploits  at  the  very  seat  and 
throne  of  wild  romance,  the  Ohio  valley; 
and  to  aid  much  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  populations  there,  and 
to  shape  their  destinies,  as  he  later  did 
for  the  whole  nation.  His  pre-eminence 
is  the  result  of  good  fortune  that  can  not 
be  shared.  There  are  no  more  such 
worlds  to  conquer. 

As  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  annivers- 
ry  of  his  natal  day  the  following  poem 
commemorative  of  his  death  is  given.  It 
was  sent  to  this  magazine  by  Bro.  J.  H. 
Lake  and  was  recently  copied  by  him 
from  an  old  number  of  the  Ulster  County 
Gazette,  published  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
January  4th,  1800.  The  author  was  a 
young  ladv  whose  name  was  not  given 

J.  B. 


DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. 

What  meaDs  that  solemn  dinire  that  strikes  my  ear; 
What  means  those  mournful  sounds;  why  shines  the 

tear? 
Why  toll  the  bells— the  awful  knell  of  fate? 
Ah !  why  tlioee  sighs  that  do  my  fancy  sate  ? 

Wherever  I  turn,  the  geneml  gloom  appears: 
Those  mourning  badges  fill  my  soul  with  fears. 
Harkl  yonder  rueful  noise!  ^tis  done;  *ti8  done; 
The  silent  tomb  invades  our  Washinglon. 

Must  virtues  so  exalted  yield  their  breath? 
Must  bright  perfection  find  relief  in  death? 
Must  mortal  greatness  fall — a  glorious  name? 
What  then  is  riches,  honor,  and  true  &me  ? 

The  august  chief,  the  father  and  the  friend,  ^ 
The  generous  patriot,  let  the  muse  commend. 
Columbia's  glory,  and  Mount  Vernon ^s  pride: 
There  lies  enshrined  with  numbers  at  his  side. 

There  let  the  nigh  respondent  from  the  breast. 
Heave  in  rich  numbers; — let  the  glorious  zest 
Of  tears  refulgent  beam  with  gratefnl  love, 
And  sable  mourning  our  affliction  prove. 

Weep,  kindred  mortal,  weep; — no  more  youMl  find 
A  roan  so  just,  so  pure,  so  firm  in  mind. 
Rejoicing  angels,  hail  the  heavenly  sage; 
Celestial  spirits  greet  the  wonder  of  the  age. 


[Of  course  our  readers  will  understand  that  we 
give  this  as  a  relic  of  the  past  century,  feeling 
sure  that  the  young  lady  who  wrote  it  would  be 
glad  to  have  her  name,  as  its  author,  concealed]. 
—Ed. 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  RECORD  BE. 


We  are  living  in  an  era 

Good  men  have  called  sublime, 
Great  conflicts  now  are  crowding 

In  this  wondrous  age  of  time; 
While  harvest  fields  are  waiting 

And  the  laborers  are  few, 
Who  with  willing  feet  will  enter? 

Whose  hearts  are  strong  and  true? 

Two  ideas,  Truth  and  Error, 

Move  the  world's  great  heart  to-day; 
Thev  stand  in  line  of  ba  tie 

m 

Ready  for  the  fearful  fray ; 
Truth,  clad  in  glorious  armor, 

Error,  with  dark  wings  unfurled. 
And  the  dreadful  war  is  waging 

Within  a  listening  world. 

We  are  living  in  an  era 

When  the  great  immortal  mind 
Up  to  higher  heights  is  struggling 

Light  and  Liberty  to  find ; 
When  the  souls  of  men  are  restless, 

And  the  na'  ions  wait  to  see, 
If  some  hand  ot  might  will  shat  er 

Their  chains  and  set  them  free. 

No  time  then  to  pause  and  fiilter 

In  this  great  progressive  age ! 
What  shall  the  church  of  Jesus 

Write  for  Him  on  life'H  fair  page? 
Bright  the  record  of  our  brothers 

In  her  mission  history, 
For  the  coming  of  his  kingdom 

What  shall  woman's  record  be? 

Where  are  we  in  this  great  conflict  ? 

Do  we  live  in  careless  ease? 
Is  the  heart  all  cold  and  selfish 

In  such  wondrous  times  as  these? 
Records  are  being  written 

In  this  land  and  o'er  t  e  sea, 
Stranjje  perchance,  that  even  woman 

May  decide  what  they  shall  be. 

Mighty  still,  for  good  or  evil, 

As  when,  with  longing  eyes. 
She  ate  the  fruit  in  Eden 

Thinking  to  be  angel-wise. 
Polished  by  the  hand  of  Jesus 

Her  life  is  of  great  worth ; 
A  corner-stone  of  beauty 

In  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Scatter  seed  for  life  eternal ; 

Blessed  evermore  are  ye 
Who  sow  beside  all  waters 

Precious  seeds  of  truth  for  me. 
Ye  have  received  so  freely, 

So  beloved,  freely  give. 
That  the  souls  I  have  atoned  for 

May  know  my  love  and  live. 

Outstretched  now  His  hands  of  mercy,. 

To  the  ends  of  all  the  earth, 
How  the  Cross  its  claim  is  pressing. 

With  its  wondrous  weight  of  worth  ;. 
Cross  of  Jesus !    Thy  sweet  story 

Will  forever  do  its  part, 
To  lift  up  the  fallen  nations, 

And  bind  up  the  broken  heart. 

What  need  we  care  for  titles, 

Or  for  a  world-wide  name, 
For  ease  or  proud  position, 

Or  fading  wreaths  of  fame. 
So  that  this  brighter  destiny 

Our  woman's  heart  may  seek, 
So  that  a  glorious  record 

Of  our  lives,  the  angels  keep. 

'Tis  said  thev  are  around  us 

Watching  still  above  the  world, 
And  beside  us  when  we  dream  not,. 

Their  shining  wings  are  furled. 
Keeping  a  solemn  record, 

Of  every  human  soul, 
Deeds,  whether  good  or  evil, 

Written  on  their  heavenly  scrolL 

Lo!  the  fields  are  white  to  harvest, 

With  the  grain  of  priceless  cost, 
Ready  for  the  willing  reapers; 

Shall  the  precious  sheaves  oe  lost. 
Or,  shall  our  Father's  children 

Take  up  the  toil  and  strife, 
And  reap  the  blessed  harvest 

Of  everlasting  life? 

Oh  glorious  work  for  woman ! 

Precious  work  can  women  do, 
When  in  the  strength  of  Jesus 

She  goes  forth  and  is  true. 
He  is  calling  to  you,  sisters. 

He  is  calling  unto  me, 
And  the  book  of  life  stands  open. 

What  shall  the  record  be? 

Selected. 
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BY  SB.  ABIGAIL  Y.  ALLEY. 


1WILL  continue  with  my  notes.  The 
next  thing  on  the  route  to  Jerusalem  is 
a  ruined  church,  sometimes  called  the 
church  of  St.  Jeremiah,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Kerjath-Jearim  was  the  same  as 
Anathoth  where  the  prophet  was  born. 
The  church  is  massive,  consisting  of  nave 
and  aisles,  and  at  the  east  end  three  apses. 
Traces  of  frescoes  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  walls.  There  is  a  crypt  under  the 
church.  The  church  is  in  possession  of 
the  Latins.  The  tomb  of  Abou  Gosch  is 
on  the  north  of  the  church  beside  a  small 
mosque  for  Mahometans  to  pray  at. 

Descending  from  here,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  pass  on  the  right  an  Arab  cof- 
fee shop  beside  a  spring  named  Ain  Dilb. 
About  here  may  be  seen  several  karoob 
trees,  which  bear  pods  with  a  kind  of  bean 
in  them  very  sweet  when  ripe.  The  prod- 
igal son  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly 
with  these  husks,  or  pods  (Luke  15: 16). 
To  the  right  of  Ain  Dilb  is  a  high  hill 
with  the  village  of  Soba  and  a  ruined  cas- 
tle on  the  top,  not  identified  with  any 
Scriptural  site.  In  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  we  reach  the  top  of  a  hill  where 
there  is  another  castle,  called  Kustal  from 
the  name  castle.  From  here  is  a  good 
view,  including  Neby  Samwil,  or  as  the 
name  means,  the  burial  place  of  the  proph- 
et Samuel,  and  is  the  ancient  Mizpeh. 

From  Kustal  a  gradual  descent  of 
half  an  hour  brings  us  into  the  valley  of 
Kolonieh,  by  a  zigzag  road.  To  the  right 
is  a  beautiful  little  village  called  Ain 
Karim.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
olive,  fig,  and  other  trees,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  one  thousand,  mostlv  Christians. 
Tradition  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  John 
the  Baptist;  the  argument  being,  that  as 
Zacharias  his  father  was  priest,  he  would 
live  near  Jerusalem,  and  in  Luke  1  :  32 
his  residence  is  described  as  "in  the  hill 
country  in  a  city  of  Judah."  Kolonieh  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on.  It  is  a 
pretty  place,  with  orchards,  gardens  and 
groves.  This  has  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke's 
gospel;  but  so  has  Nicopolis,  Kirjath- 
Jearim  and  Kubeibeh,  three  miles  west 
of  Mizpeh.  St.  Luke  says  Emmaus  was 
threescore  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (Luke 
24:13))  and  Josephus  mentions  a  village 


of  the  same  name  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  Kolonieh  is  as  much 
too  near  Jerusalem  as  Saris  is  too  far* 
From  Kolonieh  to  Jerusalem  is  a  journey 
of  one  and  a  half  hours — about  four  and 
a  half  miles — and  is  nearly  all  the  way  up 
hill.  Near  to  the  top  the  little  village  of 
Lifta  is  seen  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  left. 

As  the  wild,  high  table-lands  in  the 
neighborhood  are  approached,  one  may 
well  reflect  on  the  associations  connected 
with  the  road  one  is  traveling.  Along  it 
the  Ark  of  God  was  borne  in  triumph  to 
Mount  Zion.  Somewhere  along  the  route 
Christ  joined  the  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus.  From  age  to  age  thous- 
ands of  Israelites  have  goi^e  up  here  to 
the  solemn  feasts  at  Jerusalem;  and  in 
after  times  these  desolate  regions  have 
echoed  to  the  war-cry  of  the  Crusaders. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
Mount  of  Olives  will  be  seen  on  the  east, 
and  Scopus,  the  northern  range  of  Olivet. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  a  large  building 
on  the  right  is  passed.  It  is  the  Convent 
of  the  Cross,  which  the  Greeks  say  ia 
over  the  spot  where  the  tree  grew  from 
which  the  cross  was  made.  To  the  left 
is  another  large  building,  the  German  Or-  * 
phanage.  When  the  hill  in  front  is  reach 
ed,  we  behold  Jerusalem;  we  only  see  the 
western  wall  and  a  few  houses  of  the  city 
and  a  mass  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
Russians,  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
their  pilgrims.  From  the  hill-top  is  a 
good  view  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab  and 
the  mountains  around  Jerusalem.  Des- 
cending toward  the  city,  we  have  on  our 
left  the  Russian  buildings,  with  a  hospital, 
school,  cathedral,  and  accommodations  for 
a  thousand  pilgrims.  On  the  right,  in 
the  valley,  is  a  large  reservoir,  the  upper 
pool  of  Gihon,  in  Isaiah's  time  the  upper 
pool  in  the  Fuller's  Field;  and  then  before 
us  is  the  Jaffa  gate. 

Jerusalem,  associated  as  it  is  with  the 
grandest  and  most  sacred  events  of  histo- 
ry, it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  this  little 
town,  around  whose  walls  one  may  walk 
in  an  hour,  is  the  Holy  City;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not,  for  the  citv  whose  streets  Jesus 
trod  was  vastly  larger.  Then  Zion,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  now  a  ploughed 
field,  was  covered  with  palaces;  and  on 
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^very  side,  where  now  the  husbandman 
pursues  his  toil,  were  magnificent  struct- 
ures befitting  a  great  capital.  One  is  sur- 
prised to  find  how  liltle  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  present  walls  were 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century — only  a  few 
•oourses  in  them  belonged  to  the  ancient 
walls.  Its  buildings  are  all  new,  except 
that  here  and  there  a  foundation  course 
indicates  the  ancient  period.  The  ancient 
rock  crops  out  in  the  temple  area,  at  the 
ishurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  on  the 
brow  of  Mt.  Zion.  But  the  gorgeous  city  of 
Solomon  lies  buried  under  the  debris  of  six- 
teen sieges  and  captures.  You  must  dig 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  to  find  it. 
Jerusalem  that  was,  is  <<on  heaps,"  wasted 
and  without  inhabitant.  Excavations 
have  shown  that  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  walls  are  in  some  places  one  hun- 
•dred  and  thir^  feet  below  the  surface.  In 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  new  build- 
ings, the  workmen  sometimes  dig  through 
a  series  of  buildings,  one  above  another, 
showing  that  one  city  has  literally  been 
built  upon  another,  and  the  present  city 
is  standing  on  the  accumulated  ruins  of 
several  preceding  ones.  All  this  throws 
^eat  doubt  on  many  of  the  sacred  places 
of  Jerusalem;  the  real  localities  lie  buried 
far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  present  city. 

But  the  natural  features  of  the  country 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  The 
mountains  round  about  Jerusalem  which 
were  of  old  her  bulwarks,  are  still  there. 
Here  are  Olivet  and  the  brook  Kidron; 
and  the  city  still  crowns  Zion  and  Moriah. 
Kings  and  prophets  and  holy  men  looked 
on  these  scenes,  and  the  feet  of  the  Son 
of  God  trod  these  mountains.  Somewhere 
in  the  buried  city  under  our  feet  he  did 
bear  his  cross;  and  these  hills  we  tread, 
trembled  with  the  earthquake's  power 
when  he  expired. 

Jerusalem  stands  on  four  hills  once  sep- 
arated by  deep  valleys  which  are  now 
partially  filled  with  the  debris  of  succes- 
sive destructions  of  the  city.  Zion,  the 
most  cQ^ebrated  of  these,  is  on  the  south- 
west, rising  on  its  southern  declivity  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  on  the  south-east  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  Kidron.  The  Tyropoeon  sweeps 
round  its  northern  and  eastern  bases,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Akra  and  Moriah.  Zion  was 
the  old  citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  and  was  the 
City  of  David.  Mount  Moriah  is  on  the 
south-east,  separated  from    Zion  by  the 


TyropGBon  and  from  Olivet  by  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Kidron.  This  is  much  low- 
er than  Zion.  It  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient temple,  and  is  now  crowned  by  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  On  the  north-east  is 
Mount  Bezetha,  a  hill  higher  than  Moriah, 
which  was  enclosed  within  the  walls  after 
the  time  of  Christ,  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
Mount  Akra,  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
is  on  the  north-west.  It  is  separated  from 
Zion  by  the  TyropoBon,  and  from  Bezetha 
by  a  broad  valley  running  northward  into 
the  TyropOBon  as  it  sweeps  around  the  foot 
of  Zion  southward.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore that  the  city  slopes  down  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east;  and  standing 
on  the  north-west  angle  of  the  wall  you 
are  at  the  highest  point,  and  see  Moriah 
far  below  on  the  south-east,  with  the  Tvro- 
pceon  on  the  west  of  it,  running  down  be- 
tween it  and  Zion  to  the  junction  of  the 
Kidron  with  Hinnom.  The  wall  of  the 
city  is  irregular,  and  conformed  to  the  hills 
over  which  it  passes,  but  substantially 
"the  city  lieth  foursquare." 

A  walk  around  the  outside  of  the  walls 
commands  a  view  of  the  exterior  objects 
of  interest,  among  which  are  many  new 
buildings.  One  is  a  hospital  built  by 
Baron  Rothschild  for  the  Jews.  He  gave 
much  money  to  the  poor  Jews,  also  to 
poor  people  of  all  kinds.  Last  year  he 
and  his  wife  came,  and  the  money  left  for 
the  poor  of  Jerusalem  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bacher,  superintendent  of  the  Alli- 
ance School  there.  The  building  goes  on 
slowly,  as'  the  rain  was  not  plentiful 
enough  last  winter  to  enable  them  to  use  it 
for  building  houses.  The  Baron  has  de- 
cided to  purchase  a  large  lot  of  land  west 
of  the  temple  grounds,  which  will  in- 
clude the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews.  The 
only  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  this  land 
is  covered  with  buildings  and  is  called 
wakiff  in  Arabic,  that  is,  holy  ground, 
which  can  never  be  sold.  But  the  Baron 
has  made  the  following  proposition.  He 
will  purchase  a  lot  either  outside  or  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city,  upon  which  he 
will  erect  suitable  buildings  and  make  an 
exchange  for  this  lot  which  he  desires 
to  obtain.  He  thinks  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  it  in  that  way,  and  through  that 
winning  backsheesh,  or  a  present  of  mon- 
ey as  it  means.  If  backsheesh  wins  the 
day  in  this  struggle  between  Jew  and 
Turk,  the  Baron  will  build  upon  this  lot 
two  beautiful   streets,  with   new  houses 
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and  gardens  and  decorations  like  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  houses  will  be  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  never  to  be  sold. 
One  very  noticeable  feature  around 
Jemsalem  is  that  the  vacant  lots  of  land 
which  have  lain  common,  probably  for 
centuries,  are  being  walled  in  with  substan- 
tial stone,  and  cared  for  as  though  they 
were  of  some  importance  to  the  owners. 

The  Jaffa  gate  at  Jerusalem  has  a  little 
gate  in  the  gate  called  in  Arabic  Khokha, 
or  Needle's  Eye,  explaining  what  is  said 
in  Mark    10:  23:    ^' Jesus   looked    around 


about  and  said  to  his  disciples,  How  hard- 
ly shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom."  And  verse  25:  "It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  (The  meaning  is,  through  the 
hole,  or  needle's  eye  in  the  gate.)  "than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  Our  heavenly  Father  is  a  just 
judge,  and  he  will  make  all  things  plain 
as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  understand  them. 
We  must  not  be  too  eager  to  overcrowd 
the  mind,  but  strive  earnestly  for  the  best 
gifts. 

Javfa.  Palestine,  Oct.  9th,  1888. 
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*7TT  the  close  of  Elder  Browning's  ser- 
/i  mon  it  was  announced  that,  as  seve- 
ral had  requested  baptism  the  ordinance 
would  be  administered  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  congregation  was 
dismissed  with  a  benediction;  and,  as  many 
of  the  congregation  lived  at  a  distance, 
they  had  brought  lunch,  and  now  separat- 
ed into  groups,  discussing  the  sermon 
while  enjoying  needed  refreshment. 
Among  these  was  Margery,  with  her  pa- 
rents and  the  younger  children.  They 
had  spread  their  repast  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  drooping  elm  tree  standing  close  by 
the  river  and  just  where  a  graceful  sweep 
of  the  stream  curved  the  waters  toward 
them  and,  after  forming  a  crescent,  moved 
on  again,  in  a  straighter  line  past  the  place 
of  meeting,  until  the  bushes  and  trees  hid 
it  from  sight. 

Margery  was  thoughtful  and  pre-occu- 
pied;  bat  her  father  and  mother  manifes- 
ted more  of  a  disposition  to  talk  of  the 
**new  religion,"  as  it  was  termed,  than 
they  had  ever  before  done. 

"That  man  believes  every  word  he  says," 
remarked  Mr.  Boyd,  "and  I  take  it  he 
knows  the  Bible  by  heart." 

"Do  you  know,  father,"  answered  Mrs.* 
Boyd,  "that  I  am  almost  persuaded  that 
they  are  right.     How  would  he  dare  hold 
out  such  a  promise  to  the  people  if  he  is 
trying  to  deceive  them?"' 

"I  have  thought  of  that,  mother,  and  I 
must  confess  there  is  one  thing  that  troub- 
les me.  You  know  my  experience  has 
never  been  so  clear  and  satisfying  to  me 
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as  I  would  like.  If  this  is  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  then  it  is  very  different  from  the 
gospel  we  received.  When  we  were  con- 
victed of  sin  we  were  invited  to  the 
mourner's  bench  and  the  prayers  of  the 
church  asked  for  us;  but  the  first  question 
asked  by  the  eunuch  was:  *See;  here  is 
water;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?' 
Philip  answered  immediately:  'If  thou 
believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.' 
And  the  eunuch  answered  and  said, 
*I  believe  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God' " 

"It  seems  to  me,  father,"  said  Margery, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  "that  if  Philip 
had  been  preaching  when  I  was  alarmed 
about  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  he  would 
not  have  repeated  so  many  times,  *Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus;'  for  as  soon  as  the 
eunuch  confessed  his  belief  he  baptized 
him.  I  am  still  on  probation.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  satisfy  my  own  heart 
when  the  question  is  asked  me  whether 
I  have  experienced  a  change.  Surely, 
father,  if  one  is  the  gospel  plan  of  salva- 
tion, the  other  can  not  be." 

"It  begins  to  look  that  way,  Margery, 
I  confess;  but  it  is  not  well  to  be  hasty. 
When  we  see  our  minister  he  may  be  able 
to  make  this  all  plain." 

"lie  can  not  alter  the  word  of  God, 
father;  and  Peter  told  the  people  to  repent 
and  be  baptized  and  they  should  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  must  be  something  very  positive 
and  tangible  about  this  promise  and  its 
fulfillment;  for  if  its  witness  is  greater 
than  the  witness  of  men  (and  the  apostles 
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were  but  men),  then  bow  important  tbat 
we  bave  such  evidence  as  will  make  us 
perfectly  sure." 

"I  tbink  Margery  is  rigbt,"  said  Mrs. 
Boyd;  for  if  to  know  God  and  bis  Son  is 
life  eternal,  and  we  can  not  know  tbat 
Jesus  is  tbe  Lord  witbout  tbe  Holy  Gbost, 
bow  necessary  tben  tbat  we  are  certain 
we  bave  received  it!" 

"Father,  said  Margery,  a  sudden  light 
flashing  into  her  dark-blue  eyes  tbat  shed 
a  radiance  over  her  whole  face,  like  the 
eunuch  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  May 
I  be  baptized  to  day?  For  a  moment  the 
color  came  and  went  in  Mr.  Boyd's  face, 
aud  be  looked  steadily  away  from  Mar- 
gery, not  daring  to  trust  his  voice  for 
a  reply.  Not  observing  his  agitation, 
she  went  on.  "I  never  have  believed 
tbat  my  heart  was  changed,  and  if  we 
must  be  able  to  say  that  we  know  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  before  we  are  saved, 
how  then  can  I  ever  be  saved;  for  I  do 
not  know  it?  Only  last  Sunday  I  read 
the  account  of  his  resurrection  as  record- 
ed by  St.  Mark,  and  doubts  arose  in 
my  mind  whether  indeed  he  ever  was 
resurrected.  Do  not  blame  me,  father, 
for  you  remember  his  disciples  did  not 
believe  the  women  who  saw  the  angels  at 
the  tomb,  neither  did  they  believe  the  two 
to  whom  Christ  first  showed  himself;  but 
when  they  saw  him  they  hailed  him  with 
joy.  Jesus  told  them  that  they  should 
see  him,  and  he  showed  himself  to  them; 
but  he  also  told  the  Jews  that  any  man 
who  would  do  his  Father's  will  should 
know  of  tbe  doctrine.  Until  I  heard  the 
sermon  this  morning  I  thought  1  ought  to 
be  convinced  of  many  things  before  I  was 
baptized;  but  Philip  asked  but  one  ques- 
tion of  the  eunuch,  and  that  question  I 
can  answer  as  firmly  and  positively  as  he 
answered  it.  I  believe,  but  my  soul  craves 
this  knowledge  promised  by  Jesus — this 
witness  of  God  which  is  greater  than  the 
witness  of  man.  I  must  obey;  there  is 
something  to  be  done  before  I  can  claim 
it.  Have  I  your  consent  to  obey  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  by  following  him  into  the 
waters  of  baptism?" 

"Upon  one  condition,  my  daughter,  I 
will  give  my  consent,  and  upon  that  only." 

"What  is  that,  "father?" 

"That  if  you  do  not  receive  this  knowl- 
edge which  shall  satisfy  your  soul,  you 
will  confess  tbe  mistake  you  have  made, 


tbat  others  may  know  there  is  no  truth  in 
what  they  promise." 

"I  give  you  my  promise  that  I  will, 
father;  but  what  if  I  do  not  find  it  here? 
You  confess  that  you  do  not  feel  sure  of 
your  conversion,  though  all  who  know  you 
fully  believe  you  a  Christian.  I  know  that 
I  am  not  sure  of  mine,  and  yet  the  prom- 
ise of  Jesus  was  tbat  we  should  know. 
O,  father,  ought  we  not  to  pray  God 
most  earnestly  that  this  word  may  be  con- 
firmed? No  people  on  earth  offer  such 
terms  to  sinners  as  these  people." 

"They  may  be  offering  more  than  they 
are  authorized  to  offer.  I  think  if  1  could 
see  the  signs  following  the  believer,  the 
same  signs  which  St.  Mark  speaks  of,  I 
would  then  believe." 

"But,  father,  these  signs  followed  be- 
lief, and  were  for  tbe  believer — not  the 
unconverted.  They  were  for  confirming 
the  believer  in  the  faith,  not  for  creating 
faith  in  *he  sinner;  and  you  remember 
the  parable  in  which  Lazarus  tells  tbe 
rich  man:  *If  they  believe  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  Christ 
was  the  prophet  whom  God  raised  up,  like 
unto  ^oses;  and  I  believe  he  will  fulfill 
every  promise  he  has  made.  Something 
assures  me  that  I  shall  not  have  any  con- 
fession to  make.  There  seems  to  be  a  power 
urging  me  to  obey.  Believe  me,  when  I 
came  here  this  morning  I  had  no  more 
thought  of  being  baptized  to  day  than  I 
had  tbat  I  should  be  buried;  but  when 
the  question  of  the  eunuch  sounded  in  my 
ears;  it  was  repeated  by  a  voice,  seeming- 
ly addressed  directly  to  me:  <See;  here  is 
water;  what  doth  hinder?'  and  the  answer 
I  made  was,  in  the  words  of  Mary,  'Behold 
the  handmaiden  of  the  Lord !'  I  will  go 
now  and  see  Marv,  for  I  shall  need  to 
make  some  preparation.  I  shall  not  need 
any  help,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquir- 
ing look  from  her  mother,  "for  Mary  will 
assist  me." 

Margery  turned  toward  tbe  path  leading 
by  a  near  way  to  Mr.  Clark's  house;  and 
finding  Mary  alone,  she  was  soon  sobbing 
out  her  joy  in  her  arms. 

"What  will  Daniel  say  when  be  bears 
of  this?"  was  Mary's  first  thought;  but 
she  wisely  refrained  from  uttering  it,  and 
busied  herself  in  assisting  Margery  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  her  cloth- 
ing. There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  the 
people    were    already   gathering    at   the 
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water;  and  soon  Margery,  leaning  on 
Mary's  arm,  found  herself  standing  in 
their  midst. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  thought  of  Daniel's 
possible  surprise  and  pleasure  had  not 
entered  Margerey's  mind;  but  glancing 
timidly  toward  the  water  she  saw  him 
Standing,  with  Mr.  Browning,  close  to  its 
edge,  and  some  little  distance  apart  from 
the  rest.  Just  as  her  eye  discerned  him 
he  was  in  the  act  of  starting  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  people;  and  as  he  drew 
near  their  eyes  met.  For  a  moment  a 
shade  of  doubt  seemed  to  hover  on  his 
face;  but  it  was  followed  immediately  by 
a  look  of  gladness  and  peace,  mingled 
with  a  tenderness  so  plainly  visible  to  the 
eyes  quickly  withdrawn  from  his,  that  in 
spite  of  every  effort  the  heart  of  Margery 
throbbed  until  she  trembled  lest  its  beat- 
ings should  be  heard.  This  was  but  for 
a  moment,  however,  for  the  solemn 
thought  of  the  covenant  she  was  about  to 
make  with  her  Creator — the  act  of  obedi- 
ence she  was  soon  to  render  to  his  law — 
banished  every  thought  of  an  earthly  na- 
ture from  her  mind.  Swiftly  back  through 
the  centuries  her  thoughts  sped  and  she 
pictured  to  her  mind  the  scene  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  when  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  his  labor  the  prophet,  looking 
toward  the  shore,  beheld  there  Jesus  for 
whose  coming  he  had  so  long  watched 
and  waited;  and  seeing  him,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  exclaiming,  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world!"  Her  re  very  was  broken  by 
the  clear  tones  of  Mr.  Browning's  voice 
as  he  called  the  attention  of  the  company, 
and  then  gave  out  the  hymn  commencing: 

8alem'{«  bright  Kinjr.  Jesus,  by  name, 
In  ancient  times  to  Jordan  came, 
All  righteousness  to  fill; 
*Twa«  ther   the  ancient  prophet  stood. 
Whoso  name  was  John,  a  man  of  God, 
To  do  his  Maeter'a  will. 

Clear  and  sweet  the  music  of  many  voices 
floated  out  on  the  gentle  breeze, 
while  the  rustling  leaves  and  the  waves 
rippling  against  the  mossy  banks,  kept 
time  to  the  melody.  There  was  a  mellow 
haze  in  the  atmosphere,  and  just  that 
indescribable  tinge  of  sadness  which  nature 
always  mingles  in  the  colors  of  earth  and 
sky  when  the  first  breath  of  Autumn  stirs 
in  the  air.  When  the  hymn  had  been 
sung,  with  bared  heads  the  congregation 
knelt  in  prayer.     Not  many  dry  eyes  were 


there  as  Elder  Browning,  in  simple  but 
eloquent  language,  implored  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  attendant  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  exercises  of  the  hour; 
asking  for  those  who  were  about  to  be 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  that  they 
might  indeed  arise  to  walk  with  him  in 
newness  of  life,  being  henceforth  led  by 
that  other  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus, 
who  should  guide  them  into  all  truth;  that 
they  might  be  his  witnesses  in  the  world, 
living  and  truthful,  fully  prepared  to  tes- 
tify unto  all  men,  even  as  Job  testified, 
"I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth."  When 
the  prayer  was  ended,  Elder  Browning, 
after  havinsr  first  carefullv  waded  out  into 
the  stream  until  he  reached  a  place  of  suf- 
ficient depth,  returned,  and  taking  Mary 
by  the  hand,  led  her  out  into  the  water. 
Standing  there,  with  his  hand  uplifted  to 
heaven,  he  repeated:  "Mary,  havinsr  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  baptize  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  Amen."  Then,  placing  his  hand 
beneath  her  head  he  buried  her  in  the 
yielding  waters,  which  for  a  moment 
closed  over  her — fit  emblem  of  Christ's 
death.  Then  raising  her  up  and  wiping 
the  crystal  drops  from  her  face,  he  led  her 
to  the  shore.  Others  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  until  some  twenty  had  been 
baptized;  then  he  dismissed  them  with 
the  V)enediction. 

An  appointment  had  been  announced 
for  a  social  meeting  at  three  o'clock, 
and,  after  a  short  intermission  during 
which  those  who  had  been  baptized  im- 
proved the  time  by  changing  their  wet 
garments  for  dry  ones,  they  again  assem- 
bled in  the  grove.  Margery  had  joined 
her  parents  again,  but  when  those  who 
had  been  baptized  were  called  forward 
to  be  confirmed,  she  took  her  place  with 
the  others  in  front  of  the  stand.  Her 
face  was  slightly  pale,  and  her  dark  brown 
hair  hung  in  damp  curls  about  her  tem- 
ples. Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground;  but  her  heart  ascended  in  silent 
prayer  to  God,  asking  in  Jesus'  name  that 
if  what  she  had  done  was  accepted  of  him, 
he  would  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  man- 
ifest that  acceptance  unto  her,  that  she 
might  know  by  the  revelation  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  that  Jesus  was  his  Son  and  that  his 
gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Nor  did  she  offer  the  prayer  only  for  her- 
self, but  prayed  earnestly  that  each  one 
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sabtle  power  of  innate  refinement,  which  is  al- 
ways attractive  and  winning  to  the  young  be- 
cause— ^like  light,  sunshine  and  pure  air — ^it  is 
beautiful  and  health  inspiring.  Our  children 
have  breadth  and  depth  of  intellect,  and  we, 
8ymi>athizing  with  their  natural  ambition  and 
love  of  knowledge,  not  having  schools  of  our 
own,  send  them  to  other  schools  to  be  instruct- 
ed just  at  that  period  of  life  when  they  should 
be  sent  where  the  influence  of  the  church  was 
paramount  to  all  other  influences,  and  where 
education,  refinement  and  scholarship  should 
be  held  secondary  when  brought  into  compari- 
son with  the  broadening  height,  length,  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  restored  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  the  church 
awoke  to  her  responsibility  in  this  matter;  that 
flhe  realize  the  value  of  her  "two  leaved  gates" 
which  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  enemy ; 
that  she  count  up  the  noble  sons  and  daughters 
lost  to  her  forever  because  she  did  not  realize 
the  strength  of  her  Gibraltar  in  which  she 
should  have  sheltered  them.  Is  it  because  our 
faith  is  faulty,  because  we  are  entrenched  in 
ignorance,  that  our  sons  and  daughters  turn 
back  to  "broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no 
water?'*  If  it  be,  then  in  heaven's  name  let  us 
abandon  it  at  once  and  forever;  but  if  it  be  not, 
then  let  us  make  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth  subservient  to  its  grandeur,  and  teach  our 
little  ones  that  not  only  do  we  not  fear,  but 
that  we  challenge  investigation,  and  stand 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  which  is 
within  us. 

On  page  219  of  Sunday  School  Compendium 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  early  Christians  estab- 
lished schools  everywhere  fur  the  instruction  of 
their  children ;  and  as  early  as  1840  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the 
establisment  of  a  school  at  Nauvo).  Troubles 
Arising  at  that  time,  the  school  was  not  estab- 
lished, but  the  fact  of  its  being  provided  for, 
shows  that  which  was  in  the  minds  of  those  in 
Authority  at  that  time. 

The  strict  observance  of  just  this  one  point 
provided  for  in  the  law  and  economy  of  Grod, 
has  made  the  Catholic  Church  the  power  in  the 
world  which  it  is  to-day.  The  neglect  of  just  this 
one  point,  for  which  God  has  made  provision 
in  his  law,  has  lost  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
his  truth  a  mighty  army  of  soldiers  as  brave 
and  intelligent  as  were  ever  disciplined  for  war 
under  the  blood-stained  banner  of  King 
Emanuel.  And  now  that  the  time  for  action 
has  come,  let  the  Saints  of  God  awake,  and  let 
every  shoulder  be  put  to  the  wheel,  and  come 
up  to  the  aid  of  this  grand  movement  with  one 
heart  and  mind;  and  before  the  close  of  the 


year  1889,  let  the  school  be  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  greatest  kingdom  on  earth, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  grandest  monarch 
of  the  age.  As  a  builder  he  has  never  been  equal- 
ed, and  as  a  conqueror  he  has  had  few  peers.  It 
was  from  a  school  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
God  was  taught,  that  there  came  the  captive 
youths  who,  despising  all  the  blandishments  of 
royalty,  all  the  pomp  and  display  of  this  heathen 
king,  dared  fearlessly  to  refiise  obedience  to  his 
royal  behest,  and  to  tell  him  that  even  if  God 
did  not  deliver  them  they  had  no  concern  in 
answering  him,  for  they  would  not  bow  down 
to  his  idols.  Oh,  for  that  influence  to  be  felt  in 
Zion,  and  to  go  forth  into  all  her  stakes  and 
borders,  when  it  shall  be  held  a  shame  for 
Saints  who  testify  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  this  latter  day  work,  to  so  train  their 
children  that  they  know  more  of  the  vain 
amusements  of  the  world  than  they  do  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God !  K  to  prefer  a  know- 
ledge of  the  trup  God,  and  to  place  the  desire 
of  walking  in  his  ways  above  all  earthly  con- 
siderations, be  esteemed  exclusiveness  and. 
bigotry,  then  let  us  bear  the  nam^,  and  teach 
our  children  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
above  all  price  and  the  friendship  of  the  world 
is  not  a  straw  in  the  balance.  To  this  teaching 
let  us  add  the  fact  that  God  is  the  author  of  all 
human  intelligence,  and  those  who  love  him 
need  not  fear  to  study  his  work  in  nature ;  for 
true  science  is  at  all  times  the  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion, and  God  being  the  author  of  religion  as  of 
nature,  his  children  have  nothing  to  fear. 

In  this  work  the  young  are  just  as  deeply  in- 
terested as  the  old  or  middle  aged,  but  it  is  to 
the  heart  of  parents  that  the  question  comes : 
Will  you  help  to  establish  a  school  in  which 
your  children,  while  being  taught  the  elements 
of  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  education,  may 
also  be  surrounded  by  those  who  know  of,  and 
respect  their  religion,  and  where  they  may  feel 
that  they  are  not  ostracised  because  they  are 
Saints  or  the  children  of  Saints,  and  where  they 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  best  disciplined 
minds  of  the  age  and  yet  discover  that  such 
minds  esteem  the  crowning  glory  of  that  to 
which  they  have  attained  to  be  the  knowledge 
which  they  possess  of  the  truth  of  this  latter 
day  work  ?  By  the  wisdom  of  man  God  will 
never  be  found,  but  has  he  not  e&mmanded  those 
who  have  found  him,  to  obtain  knowledge  from 
all  good  books? 

A  request  was  made  that  the  Articles  of  In- 
corporation be  published  in  Autumn  Leavbs,  but 
the  committee  informed  us  that  it  would  not  be 
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neoeseary,  as  oar  readers  coald  be  referred  to 
the  "Herald,"  where  they  have  ahready  appear- 
ed. We  trust  that  every  lover  of  Zion  will  make 
an  effort  to  help  in  carrying  out  this  enterprise. 
All  money  invested  should  be  perfectly  safe, 
and  pay  at  least  a  &ir  per  cent  for  its  use.  Can 
those  who  have  money  to  invest  do  better  than 
to  put  it  at  interest  for  a  cause  like  this  7 

One  word  to  the  friends  of  Autumn  Leaves 
before  we  close.  Have  yon  sent  in  your  name 
for  the  volume  of  1889?  If  you  have  done  this 
ve  thank  you,  and  yet  there  is  an  additional 
work  you  can  do  for  us ;  and  if  done  by  each 
one  of  you,  how  great  would  be  the  encourage- 
ment bestowed !  Obtain  for  us  just  one  name, 
if  no  more,  in  addition  to  your  own,  and  it  may 
be  that  by  so  doing  you  will  have  sown  the 
fleed  in  good  ground,  and  receive  your  reward 
when  the  Master  of  the  harvest  appears. 


AN  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

BT  THE  SPIRTT. 

This  last  dispensation  of  times 
Is  given  the  Israel  of  God, 

To  visit  all  countries  and  climes. 
Proclaiming  the  gospel  abroad; 

And  they  that  be  ieve  and  repent, 
Baptized  for  remission  of  sin, 


To  such  is  the  Comforter  sent. 
Confirming  their  spirits  within; 

Inspiring  many  to  know 

That  Jesus  is  living  again; 
To  visions  and  blessings  bestow. 

Thus  cheering  the  children  of  men ; 
With  prophecy,  tongues — as  of  old, 

Interpreting  also  the  same; 
And  miracles  great  to  behold. 

Are  done  in  his  glorious  name. 

The  power  long  promised  is  near 

When  devils  will  tremble  and  flee; 
The  deaf  in  the  kingdom  shall  hear, 

The  blind  from  obscurity  see; 
Enabling  the  halt  and  the  lame. 

The  weak  and  the  weary  to  run; 
All  done  in  the  glorified  name 

Of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and  the  Son. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bro.  Ralph  G.  Smith  for  the 
above.  It  was  given  through  the  gifts  of  tongues 
and  interpretation,  at  a  social  meeting  of  the 
branch  in  Pittsburg.  There  is  an  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  making  itself  felt  and  heard 
throughout  the  church,  and  Saints  are  listening 
to  and  obeying  the  call.  There  is  a  higher 
plane  to  be  attained,  and  the  blessing  awaits 
those  who  reach  for  it. 
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PART  I. 


A  CRUMB  TO  A  MOUSE. 


IT  was  the  wet  forenoon  of  a  January 
day,  just  two  years  ago,  when  the  usual 
gang  of  idlers  that  hang  about  the  ferry 
wharves  were  delighted  at  having  the 
monotony  of  gazing  out  from  under  the 
dripping  awnings  broken  by  the  singular 
movements  of  a  couple  of  policemen. 
One  of  these  well-fed  guardians  of  the  peace 
was  on  his  knees  beside  a  hole  broken 
through  the  flooring  of  a  neigboring  dock, 
and  engaged  in  angrily  issuing  evidently 
disregarded  commands  to  some  fugitive 
concealed  beneath,  while  his  fellow  with 
equal  profanity  and  perspiration,  endea- 
vored to  pry  up  a  loose  board  further 
along,  for  the  purpose  of  also  gaining  ac- 
cess to  the  offender. 

"What'fl    up?     What's    the    matter?" 
asked  the  bystanders  crowding  up,  while 


the   passengers    got  off   the    just-landed 
ferry  boat  stopped  to  look  on. 

The  policemen,  however,  ignored  the 
inquiries  leveled  at  them  with  all  the 
haughtiness  peculiar  to  the  municipal  of- 
ficial of  the  period.  But  when  a  bustling 
citizen,  who  was  evidently  a  merchant  and 
taxpayer,  paused  and  said  brusquely, 
"Hello,  here,  Mike!  What  are  you  after, 
Pat?"  One  of  tbe  blue-and-brass  lumi- 
naries looked  up  and  growled: 
"Nothing  but  a  wharf-rat,  zur." 
"Then  why  didn't  you  send  in  a  dog  if 
it's  a  rat?"  resumed  the  merchant,  inno- 
cently. But  the  conteraptous  criticism  of 
his  ignorance  about  to  be  made  by  the  of- 
ficer was  interrupted  just  then  by  the 
cries  of  the  rodent  in  question,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  first  mentioned  aperture  in 
consequence  of  a  vigorous  clubbing  admin- 
istered by  one  of  the  policemen,  who  had 
finally  succeeded  in  removing  the  plank. 
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The  captive  thus  secured  was  an  indis- 
cribably  diminutive  and  preposterously 
dirty  urchin  with  the  blackest  eyes  and 
reddest  head  imaginable.  As  the  police- 
man dragged  him  into  the  daylight  by  his 
threadbare  collar,  and  perched  him,  trem- 
bling and  whimpering,  on  a  bale  near  at 
hand,  a  shout  of  appreciative  gratification 
went  up  from  the  bystanders.  Nothing 
tickles  the  risibles  of  your  ordinary  street 
crowd  so  much  as  a  little  genuine  pain 
and  suffering  exhibited  gratis. 

Looking  at  the  spectacle  in  this  popu- 
lar and  kindly  fashion  there  was  indeed 
much  cause  for  merriment.  Nothing 
sadder  or  more  pitiful  could  be  imagined 
than  that  little  hunger-pinched  bare-foot- 
ed, ragged  figure,  with  its  untimely  aged 
and  withered  face,  white  with  despair  at 
the  consummation  of  the  one  terrible 
dread  of  its  owner's  brief  life — he  had  been 
"took  up." 

"What's  he  done?"  asked  a  severe- 
Iboking  man,  eagerly.  Not  been  fighting 
dogs,  eh?" 

"The  bye,  is't,"  responded  one  of  the 
blue  coated  magnates,  leisurely  putting  up 
his  club.  "Oh,  he's  only  one  of  those 
wharf  rats  that  lives  beneath  the  wharves 
here,  and  stales  from  the  projoose  schoon- 
ers o'nights."  We  be  runnnin'  thira  all  in 
now  for  vagrancy  and  ondacent  exposure, 
by  raison  ov  thim  goin'  in  schwimin,  ivery 
foive  minutes  widout  their  clothes.  It's 
afther  this  devil  we've  been  for  a  wake  or 
more.  It's  no  use  thryin'  to  catch  wan  o' 
thim  felleys  in  the  wather.  They  schwim 
loike  a  fish,  begorra,  thim  does,  and 
they've  more  holes  to  schlip  into  than  the 
eels  themselves,  so  they  have." 

"Ah!"  said  the  severe-looking  man,  who 
was  an  officer  of  the  S.  P.  C's.,  I  was  in 
hopes  it  was  a  case  for  me,"  and  he  walk- 
ed off  much  disappointed. 

The  wharf  rat  ceased  his  low  terrified 
sniveling  long  enough  to  put  in  a  plea 
that  he  was  not  a  vagrant,  but  sold  papers; 
that  he  only  slept  underneath  the  wharf 
because  it  didn't  cost  anything;  that  he 
didn't  know  it  was  any  harm  to  go  in 
swimming,  and  other  excuses  common  to 
great  criminals. 

One  of  the  officers  strolled  off  to  look 
up  an  express  wagon  to  convey  their  cap- 
tive to  headquarters.  This  he  did  partly 
because  he  would  involve  a  loss  of  dignity 
to  convey  so  insignificant  a  prisoner 
through  the  streets,  and  partly  because  he 


had  a  friend  in  the  express  office  who  was 
always  good  for  a  "divvy"  on  these  little 
jobs.  The  other  guardian  majestically 
reposed  after  his  exertions  on  a  hawser 
post,  after  impressing  upon  the  child  that 
an  immediate  cessation  of  his  blubbering 
would  obviate  the  necesssity  of  having  his 
head  caved  in  by  a  club. 

Meanwhile  several  other  passengers  to 
and  from  the  ferry  loitered  to  gaze  at  the 
strong  hand  of  the  law  in  full  operation 
and  to  ask  the  prisoner's  offense.  One  of 
these  was  a  sleek  and  benevolent  minister 
of  an  up-town  church,  but  as  he  was  hur- 
rying home  to  write  a  pathetic  sermon  on 
the  text  of  the  good  Samaritan  he  bad  no 
time  to  waste  upon  latter  day  Pbillis- 
tines  and  so  he  passed  by  on  the  other 
side. 

Another  was  a  great  mining  capitalist 
but  it  always  made  him  angry  to  look  at 
people  that  were  poor  and  dirty  and  vul- 
gar. He  had  been  poor  and  dirty  and  vul- 
gar himself  once,  and  he  now  regarded  all 
such  attributes  as  direct  personal  reflec- 
tions, so  to  speak.  So  he  stepped  frown- 
ingly  into  the  fine  carriage  that  was  in 
waiting  and  rattled  off. 

The  next  citizen  who  stopped  to  look 
on  was  a  political  economist,  who  spoke 
three  times  a  week  on  suffering  Ireland 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
working  masses.  His  soul  sickened  at 
the  injustice  of  society,  he  used  to  say, 
and  pausing  long  enough  to  make  a  shirt- 
cuff-note  on  the  fearful  increase  of  crime 
among  children,  he,  too,  went  off  shaking 
his  head. 

And  then  another  millionaire  chanced 
by.  One  of  those  continually  haunted  by 
a  fear  of  being  themselves  left  in  poverty 
and  want  some  day,  despite  their  present 
wealth.  And  so  this  one  clutched  his 
purse  tighter  than  ever,  and  gave  way  to 
a  couple  of  giggling  women,  who  were 
the  next  comers. 

Does  not  some  writer  say  that  sweet 
charity  and  holy  piety  dwell  always  in 
woman's  gentle  breast?  But  these  were 
San  Francisco  women  of  the  period,  and 
so  thev  tittered  with  one  breath:  "What 
a  horrible  little  brat!"  and  then  minced  on 
toward  the  matinee. 

Meanwhile  the  brisk  merchant  first 
mentioned,  walked  rapidly  up  Market 
street,  like  a  man  every  moment  of  whose 
time  meant  coin.  But  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded about  three  squares,  his  pace,  for 
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some  reason,  seemed  to  grow  slower  and 
slower,  and  from  time  to  time  he  jerked 
his  head  impatiently  and  said  "Pshaw!" 
indignantly  to  himself,  as  though  he  was 
engaged  in  combating  some  unwelcome 
mental  impulse  that  persisted  in  present- 
ing itself  to  his  consideration. 

The  fact  was,  this  brusque,  imperative 
man  of  trade  was  troubled  with  a  most 
uncommon  and  annoying  affection  of  the 
heart,  called  humanity.  It  was  so  un- 
natural and  singular  a  disease  for  a  grown 
man  to  possess  nowadays,  that  the  mer- 
chant was  very  properly  ashamed  of  it; 
not  only  that,  but  it  seemed  this  was  an 
hereditary  affection  that  persevered  in 
making  itself  felt,  and  impelling  its  pos- 
sessor to  do  all  sorts  of  inconsistent  things 
in  the  most  absurd  manner  possible. 
Left  to  himself  the  merchant  was  wealthy, 
respectable,  a  man  of  influence,  and  a 
church  member.  In  fact,  he  possessed  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  being  sel- 
fish, uncharitable,  self-centered  and  inhu- 
man, and  it  irritated  him  to.  the  last  de- 
gree. Just  when  he  was  about,  for  in- 
stance, to  imitate  his  wealthy  neighbors 
and  evade  subscribing  to  some  charity  or 
perpetrating  any  other  kind  action,  to 
have  this  little  inborn  imp  of  humanity 
actually  torment  him  into  doing  the  very 
thing  his  worldly  training  taught  him 
most  to  avoid. 

He  had  noticed,  too,  that  this  disease — 
though  it  is  not  an  epidemic,  the  reader 
will  understand  —  always  affected  him 
most  when  most  happy  and  contented 
himself,  and  as  he  was  in  a  more  than 
usual  serene  mood  just  then,  he  was  an- 
noyed but  not  surprised  to  hear  a  familiar 
little  voice  in  his  breast  say,  and  keep 
saying: 

"Remember  the  loving  little  child  you 
kissed  when  you  left  home  just  now. 
Suppose  it  were  sitting  there  instead  of 
that  wretched  little  waif,  crushed  and  des- 
pairing. Come,  stop  thinking  of  how 
your  neighbor  Jones  would  act,  but  go 
back  and  see  if  you  can  do  a  little  some- 
thing for  the  boy." 

As  we  have  said,  he  fought  against  this 
ridiculous  impulse  for  a  time,  but  it  ended 
in  his  turning  at  last  and  retracing  his 
steps  with  that  sort  of  half-injured,  half- 
shamefaced  expression  men  put  on  when 
they  set  about  a  good  action,  for  some  as 
yet  unsolved  reason. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  gruffly  asked 


of  the  child,  who  by  this  time  had  been 
pitched  upon  the  seat  of  the  wagon,  which 
was  about  ready  to  start. 

"Snub,"  replied  the  young  hoodlum,, 
eyeing  his  interrogator  a  moment  in  a 
sort  of  despairing  stupor.  The  house  of 
correction  for  six  months,  which  he  knew 
was  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  was  more,, 
much  more,  to  his  kind  than  the  mere 
disgrace  and  punishment.  It  meant  in 
addition  just  what  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
does  to  the  business  man.  Long  before 
his  release  the  particular  street  comer  on 
which  he  sold  his  papers,  and  the  sole  and 
equitable  right  to  occupy  which  he  had 
defended  from  his  fellow  merchants  at 
the  expense  of  many  a  gamely  fought  bat- 
tie  and  bloody  nose,  would  be  gone  foiv 
ever. 

"Snub  what?"  said  the  merchant. ' 

"Walker,  or  suthin'  like  that,"  replied 
the  grimy  midget,  after  a  moment  of 
attempted  recollection.  "The  boys  call 
me  only  'Snub,'  that's  all." 

"Why?" 

He  shook  his  head  in  answer,  although 
the  shape  of  his  infinitesimal  nose  sup- 
plied the  necessary  information. 

"Where's  your  mother?" 

"Gone  dead." 

"When?" 

"Dunno  —  long  time — 'fore  dad  run 
away. 

"Away  where?" 

"Ter  sea." 

"And  so  you  shift  for  yourseff  and  sell 
papers?  Hum.  Why  do  they  call  you  a 
wharf  rat?" 

"Dunno.  I  ain't  no  rat,"  said  the  red 
headed  pigmy,  explanatorily,  and  some- 
what warmed  into  a  show  of  interest  by 
the  more  kindly  voice  of  the  stranger. 

"Well,  no;  you  are  hardly  big  enough 
for  a  rat,"  laughed  the  other.  "You're 
more  like  a  mouse,  and  so  I'll  give  you  a 
crumb." 

And  as  just  then  the  wagon  started,  the 
merchant  stepped  into  a  cab  and  told  the 
driver  to  hasten  to  the  City  Hall,  and  be 
quick  about  it,  as  he  was  missing  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 
As  for  "Snub,"  he  watched  the  queer  gen- 
tleman out  of  sight  with  a  kind  of  apath- 
etic curiosity.  The  rat  had  been  so  inured 
to  "chaffing"  the  other  branches  of  popu- 
lar street  amusement,  and  so  used  to  ridi- 
cule on  account  of  his  puny  frame  and 
bristly  red  hair,  that  it  did  not  surprise 
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him  to  Bee  this  gentleman  go  off,  like 
•every  one  else,  in  spite  of  his  steady  eyes 
and  clear  voice.  For  "Snub"  didn't  clear- 
ly remember  to  have  ever  heard  a  kind 
Toice  before,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
brief  career.  He  was  still  musing  over 
the  novelty  when  the  wagon  turned  down 
into  Merchant  street,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  jail  again  fell  over  his  benumbed  lit- 
tle soul. 

But  the  man  with  the  kind  voice  was 
there  before  him,  chatting  affably  with 
the  Captain  in  charge. 

"How  much  will  the  malefactor's  for- 
feit bail  come  to?"  he  asked,  as  the  expo- 
sure charge  was  booked. 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  the  clerk,  with  a 
grin. 

If  an  angel  from  heaven  had  risen  out 
of  the  floor  to  slow  music  and  offered 
"Snub"  a  whole  pot-pie  at  once,  after  two 
days'  fasting  from  bad  business,  as  he  had 
dreamed  one  did,  he  would  not  have  been 
more  astonished  than  he  was  then  to  be- 
hold the  stranger  take  out  a  huge  handful 
-of  dazzling  gold  and  toss  down  a  shining 
ten. 

"Therej  Mr.  Mouse,"  he  said;  there  is 
your  crumb.  Your  bathing  bill  is  set- 
tled." 

"Does  yer  mean  I  kin  go  now,  mister?" 
gasped  the  prisoner,  for  a  moment  too 
stunned  to  grasp  the  fact. 

"Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  and  then, 
winking  at  the  clerk,  he  continued:  "But, 
jou  know,  I  only  lend  you  this  money. 
I  expect  you  to  pay  it  back  in  a  year,  you 
understand." 

But,  even  while  they  were  all  laughing 
heartily  at  so  rich  a  joke,  the  wharf  rat 
raised  his  little  clenched  paw  and  said, 
with  an  earnestness  that  even  made  the 
callous  specials  look  around: 

"I'll  do  it,  sir;  indeed  I  will — I  hope  I 
may  be  struck  dead  if  I  don't!" 

"Well,  ahem !  see  that  you  do,"  said 
his  benefactor,  with  assumed  gravity,  "or 
I  shall  think  you  not  a  mouse  of  your 
word." 

"I  hope  I  may  be  struck  dead!"  repeat- 
ed the  pigmy  solemnly,  so  solemnly,  in- 
-deed,  that  the  merchant  felt,  he  couldn't 
say  why,  a  sort  of  lump  rise  in  his  throat, 
AS  he  searched  his  pocket  for  a  suppler- 
mental  four-bit  piece. 

"No,"  said  the  small  dealer  declining 
this  last  firmly,  "I  have  forty  cents — that's 
enough  fur  the  papers;"  and,  hurriedly 


glancing  at  the  clock,  which  showed  the 
hour  for  the  afternoon  issues  had  arrived, 
he  was  gone  like  a  flash,  for  to  be  late 
then  meant  the  total  risk  of  his  small 
capital,  and  a  meal  or  two  skipped  until 
the  loss  was  made  up. 


PAKT  II. 
SIXTY  CENTS  WOBTH. 

I  wonder  how  many  passengers  on  the 
Oakland  ferry  ever  speculate  seriously  on 
what  they  would  do — in  fact,  on  what 
would  happen — should  they  fall  overboard 
on  the  trip. 

If  such  gloomy  calculations  filled  their 
minds,  and,  impelled  by  them,  the  passen- 
ger strolled  forward  or  aft  on  the  main 
deck  to  inspect  the  life-boats,  he  would 
not  need  to  possess  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  nautical  affairs  to  be  ominously 
impressed  by  what  he  would  see. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  general 
law  requires  each  steamboat,  in  addition 
to  other  life  saving  facilities,  to  provide 
a  number  of  life-boats  in  proportion  to 
the  steamer's  capacity.  These  are,  in  the 
language  of  the  specifications  relating 
thereto,  "to  be  slung  on  the  main  deck, 
kept  in  constant  working  order,  ready  for 
instant  use,  and  the  deck-  hands  famili- 
arized with  the  working  of  the  same  by 
weekly  drills." 

The  inquiring  passengers  referred  to 
would  notice,  we  repeat,  that  on  the  ferry 
lines  referred  to  the  regulations  are  practi- 
cally ignored.  The  boats,  he  would  per- 
ceive, are  slung  on  Davits,  stout  by  rust; 
the  lowering  tackle  solidified  into  iron-like 
rigidity  by  the  use  of  paint;  the  life  boats 
themselves  covered  by  an  elaborately-fas- 
tened hood,  and  the  oars  fastened  in  a 
sort  of  rack,  and  the  whole  aparatus  tied, 
strapped  and  encumbered  in  a  manner  per- 
plexing to  the  most  ready-fingered  sailor, 
much  less  to  the  chuckle-headed,  slow- 
moving  deckhand  of  the  period. 

A  very  impartial  little  calculation 
would  show  the  astonished  passenger  in 
question  that  should  he  fall  overboard,  or 
jump  over  and  then  repent  him  of  the  act, 
as  most  suicides  do,  it  would  be  at  least 
fifteen  minutes,  in  all  probability,  before 
he  could  be  reached.  Adding  this  cheerful 
result  to  the  fact,  substantially  proved, 
that  not  more  than  four  persons  out  of  a 
thousand,  including  swimmers,  can  keep 
afloat  for  ten  minutes  in  smooth  water 
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with  their  clothes  on,  the  passengers 
would  doubtless  conclude  by  keeping  as 
far  away  from  the  side  railing  as  possible, 
and  even  read  the  next  published  account 
of  "A  Determined  Suicide"  on  the  ferry 
line  with  as  much  skepticism  as  interest. 

And  yet  our  steamboat  inspectors  do 
not  look  as  if  a  few  hundred  indirect  mur- 
ders weighed  very  heavily  on  their  possi- 
ble minds,  somehow. 

It  was  December  again,  and,  lacking  a 
few  days,  a  year  had  slipped  by  since  the 
lion  had  reversed  the  fable  by  knawing 
the  net  for  the  mouse  to  escape.  That 
morning  the  merchant,  who,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  resided  in  that  corporate 
cemetery  known  as  Oakland,  had  fired  the 
imagination  of  his  little  daughter  by  read- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table  the  inspiring 
news  that  two  baby  tigers  had  just  been 
bom  at  Woodward's  gardens.  As  a  nec- 
essary sequence  he  had  finally  yielded  to 
the  mandate  of  the  domestic  despot  that 
she  should  be  conveyed  forthwith  to  that 
realm  of  juvenile  delight.  So  papa,  mam- 
ma and  the  golden-haired  midget  in  fath- 
erly lead  took  an  early  boat  for  the  city — 
the  grown  folks  gravely  pretending,  for 
some  ridiculous  reason  peculiar  to  grown 
folks  everywhere,  that  they  did  not  them- 
selves care  to  look  at  the  animals,  but 
that  it  wouldn't  do  to  trust  the  nurse,  al- 
together, in  such  a  place. 

As  the  ferry-boat  neared  the  wharf  on 
the  city  side,  the  mother  was  in  the  cabin 
engaged  in  the  discusson  of  nursery  mys- 
teries with  some  neighboring  matron, 
while  the  merchant,  who  had  descended 
to  the  lower  deck  with  the  child,  was  head 
over  ears  in  a  political  disquisition  regard- 
ing the  new  cabinet.  Little  Lillie,  at 
length  getting  tired  of  hanging  to  the 
unresponsive  big  forefinger  of  her  fath- 
er's hand,  trotted  off  unnoticed  to  the 
side  of  the  boat  to  peer  timidly  from  be- 
neath the  gangway  rail  at  the  great,  tall 
poles  that  were  sweeping  close  past  as  the 
boat  entered  the  slip.  They  reminded 
her  of  so  many  soldiers  on  parade. 

As  the  steamer's  bow  crunched  against 
the  piles  with  a  more  than  usually  violent 
unordinary  jar,  a  sudden  inarticulate 
shout  of  terror  rose  from  the  passengers. 
The  little  bundle  of  chnbby  prettiness  had 
tottered  and  disappeared  over  the  side. 

"My  God!"  shrieked  the  paralyzed 
father,  as  the  crowding  of  the  boat  against 
the  ship  shut  the  drowning  child   from 


sight  and  rendered  help  impossible;  <<she 
will  be  crushed  under  the  wheel." 

'^Back!  back!"  shouted  the  passengers 
to  the  pilot,  and,  while  the  frantic  screams 
of  the  hysterical  mother  chilled  their 
hearts,  and  a  dozen  kindly  hands  restrain- 
ed the  insane  father  from  aimlessly  leap- 
ing from  the  opposite  side,  the  engine 
bells  jingling  furiously,  and  the  huge  mass 
halted  and  then  began  slowly  to  move 
outward  again. 

Hoping  against  hope,  the  coolest  of  the 
passengers  crowded  to  the  rail  with  boat 
hooks,  until  after  what  seemed  an  eternity 
of  time  to  the  white,  watching  faces  above, 
a  narrow  streak  of  water  was  revealed, 
which  grew  wider  and  wider. 

"Well  I'm !"  said  one  of  the  dock- 
hands,  who  was  peering  under  the  side, 
"if  a  wharf  rat  hasn't  got  it." 

But  the  shudder  caused  by  this  strange 
remark  was  unnecessary,  for  presently  the 
eager  eyes  above  beheld  swimming  below 
them  a  creature  whose  close-cropped  head 
and  bead-like  eyes  sufficiently  resembled 
a  rat's,  but  which  in  reality  belonged  to 
an  under-sized  boy  swimmer,  a  master  of 
the  art  withal. 

Floating  behind  him  with  its  fair  head 
upturned  and  resting  upon  the  wiry  little 
shoulders  that  struck  out  so  manfully 
through  the  churning  water  was  the  mer- 
chant's little  daughter.  Towing  the  in- 
sensible infant  by  means  of  her  long  sunny 
curls  passed  over  his  shoulders,  and  grip- 
ped firmly  in  his  mouth,  the  boy  struggled 
on  the  nearest  pile,  to  which  he  finally 
clung  like  the  small,  amphibious  animal 
he  really  was. 

A  boat-hook  twisted  in  the  garments  of 
the  girl  soon  relieved  him  of  his  charge, 
which  was  placed  in  the  trembling  arms 
of  its  mother,  whose  heaven-raised  eyes 
told  plainly  that  she  felt  the  baby's  heart 
still  beating  against  her  own. 

As  they  lowered  the  hooks  again  to 
draw  up  the  almost  equally  exhausted 
rescuer  the  men  noticed  that  the  drops 
that  fell  back  from  his  clothes  made  a  red 
stain  on  the  water.  As  they  lifted  him 
gently  over  the  edge  of  the  wJiarf  and  laid 
him  down  on  his  back,  a  terrible  wound, 
extending  around  his  side  and  cutting 
clear  through  two  of  his  ribs,  was  ex- 
posed. 

"Stand  back!"  said  one  of  the  men  to  the 
crowding  bystanders.  "He's  all  broke  up. 
Must  have  dived  under  the  wheel  for  her." 
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The  lookers  on  drew  back  aghast  from 
the  puny  wet  form  lying  there  on  the 
slowly-expanding  carpet  of  red  blood 
which  throbbed  from  his  mangled  side. 

In  the  awe-struck  silence  the  low  sob- 
bing of  the  reviving  baby  near  by  was 
heard,  at  which  sound  the  wounded  boy 
slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  faintly. 

"Where  is  he?"  said  a  strong  voice, 
shaken  by  emotion,  and  the  merchant 
pushed  his  way  through  the  ring  and  knelt 
tenderly  by  the  pitiful  little  figure. 

"God  bless  you,  my  little  man,  What 
can  I  do  for  you?"  and  then  in  a  shocked 
tone,  he  added,  "Why,  he  is  wounded. 
Some  one  fetch  a  doctor  at  once!" 

"'Taint  no  use,"  whispered  the  boy 
faintly;  and  then  beckoning  to  the  mer- 
chant to  bend  closer,  he  said  in  irregular 
gasps,  "Does  yer  savey  the  mouse?" 

The  merchant  looked  perplexed. 

"Yer  don't  know  me,  but  I  know'd  you 
and  the  little  gal  too,  as  soon  as  I  seed 
her  drop.  I'm  the  boy  what  was  tooked  up." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  remember;  but  you  mustn't 
talk  until  the  doctor  comes,  my  poor 
fellow." 

"'Taint  no  use,  I'm  goin',"  said  the 
small  mouth.  "Here,  take  that  out  and 
count  it,"  and  he  indicated  a  lump  that 
protruded  from  a  pocket  in  his  wet 
clothes.  The  merchant  gently  withdrew 
a  rag  in  which  was  rolled  a  lot  of  silver. 

"Count  it,"  persisted  the  lad,  earnestly. 
The  man  wonderingly  obeyed,  and  then 
said  there  were  just  $9.40  in  the  bundle. 

"I  said  I'd  pay  you  back  this  year," 
said  the  boy  in  a  fainter  whisper  and  with 
a  disregard  of  his  terrible  pain  that  was 
marvelous;  "but  I  can't  now;  I'm  a-goin', 
and  I'm  sixty  cents  short!" 

And  he  said  this  with  so  earnest  a  look 
of  distress  and  shame  at  his  failure  that 
through  the  mind  of  his  wet-eyed  creditor 
involuntarily  passed  a  thought  of  the 
petty  privations,  the  ceaseless  little  acts 
of  self-denial,  the  half-fed  days  and  shiver- 
ing nights  that  were  expressed  by  each  of 
the  battered  dimes  and  hoarded  nickels  of 
the  slowly-acquired  sum  he  held  in  his 
hand. 


"Never  mind  the  money,"  said  the 
father  in  a  choking  voice;  "my  baby  is 
worth  all  the  money  in  the  world  to  me, 
and  you  have  saved  her  life."  As  he 
spoke  a  sudden  thought  dimly  brightened 
the  eyes  of  the  battered  little  tradesman. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  from  his  earliest 
moments  to  fight  the  desperate  battle  of 
existence  with  his  hunger-sharpened  facul- 
ties on  the  alert  for  every  advantage  ta 
get  in  his  pigmy  bargains,  he  asked: 

"Is  gals  worth  anything?" 

It  was  evident  that  saving  another  life, 
or  losing  his  own,  was  a  small  matter  be- 
side his  anxiety  to  pay  the  debt  of  honor 
that  weighed  upon  him.  He  asked  the 
question  incredulously,  though.  The  few 
girls  of  Snub's  acquaintance  were  wretch- 
edly ineffectual  creatures,  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  paper  trade,  and  proportionate- 
ly worthless  and  insignificant. 

"Yes,  yes;  mine  is  worth  ever  so  much," 
said  the  parent  gently,  and  hardly  know- 
ing how  to  frame  his  answer  to  the  odd 
question. 

"Sixty  cents?"  persisted  Snub. 

*0h!  yes — much,  much  more — but 

"Then,"  whispered  the  child,  with  an 
effort,  but  still  triumphantly,  "we're 
square.  I  said  I'd  do  it — and  I  have  !'* 
and  his  eyes  closed. 

"Can't  I  do  something  for  you,  my  poor 
little  hero?"  said  the  merchant  through 
his  tears,  for  the  just-arrived  physician 
had  turned  away,  shaking  his  head.  "Do 
you  wish  for  nothing?" 

The  little  black  eyes  opened  dully  a 
moment,  pondered  and  then  closed  again. 

"I  should  like  skinny  Smith  to  have  my 
corner."  The  murmur  came  faintly  and 
far  off.  And  then,  having  made  his  brief 
will,  he  choked,  and  as  the  blood  oozed 
thinly  from  her  little  drawn  mouth  he 
whispered  one  word  more: 

"Square  !" 

"It's  beginning  to  rain,"  said  one  of  the 
bystanders,  in  a  husky  voice.  "Let  us 
carry  the  little  chap  home." 

But  the  wharf  rat  had  gone  home  al- 
ready. _g„,  Pranciaco  Post 


Treat  everv  jrirl  sl^  you  would  like  every  boy  to  treat  your  sister.  Learn  to  be  gentle  towards 
others  and  to  give  protection  to  those  weaker  than  vourself.  If  every  boy  treated  his  girl  friends 
as  he  would  like  other  boys  to  treat  his  sister  there  would  be  a  better  state  of  society  when  they 
are  all  grown  up. 

Good  resolutions,  like  a  crying  baby  at  church,  should  be  carried  out. 
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PERHAPS  a  short  description  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or  rather  Hawaii, 
one  of  the  principal  islands  of  that  group, 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
**Antumn  Leaves."  The  Sandwich  Islands 
are  a  group  of  fertile  isles  lying  about 
two  thousand  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
San  Francisco,  and  are  passed  regularly 
by  the  mail  steamers  plying  between  the 
Tnited  States  and  Australia.  Hawaii,  as 
we  before  said,  is  the  principal  island,  and 
its  capital  is  Honolulu. 

We  are  now  about  thirty-five  miles  off 
the  coast  of  this  island  steaming  along  in 
the  good  ship  "Alameda."  She  is  dash- 
ing the  waves  aside,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  I  look  over  the  side,  laughing  them  to 
scorn,  much  as  a  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 
Nearer  and  nearer  we  approach.  The 
passengers  are  all  standing  on  the  snow- 
white  deck  anxiously  peering  into  the 
distance  towards  land,  straining  their 
eyes  to  see  who  shall  first  discover  land. 
Others  are  bringing  their  glasses  into 
play  for  the  same  purpose.  The  first 
object  that  shows  a  trace  of  civilization 
i«  a  huge  buoy,  which  marks  out  a  sunken 
rock  or  shoal,  about  six  miles  from  land. 
The  next  moment  the  spell  is  broken  by 
the  exclamation  bursting  forth,  "a  boat 
yonder."  All  eyes  are  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  to,  and  a  boat  is  plainly  seen 
putting  out  from  the  shore.  As  she  comes 
closer  to  us  we  discern  that  she  is  manned 
with  about  twelve  skilful  rowers.  A  large 
coil  of  rope  (after  being  fastened  securely 
by  one  end  to  the  vessel)  is  thrown  over 
the  ship's  side.  Soon  the  oars  of  the 
boat  are  shipped,  and  by  aid  of  a  ladder 
the  pilot  comes  on  board.  Directing  my 
attention  to  the  boat  I  found  that  she  was 
maimed  bv  the  natives  of  the  island  we 
are  now  approaching.  These  ^appeared 
to  be  of  a  brave  and  intellectual  race, 
of  pleasant  countenance  and  seemingly 
strong  muscles. 

On  observing  the  smoothness  of  the 
water,  I  found  that  we  were  now  steaming 
at  half  speed  up  the  naiTOw  channel  of 
Honolulu  harbor.  On  each  side  are  large 
shoals,  which  are  buoyed,  to  guard  the 
mariner  on  his  course.  I  also  saw  that  at 
the  back  of  each  buoy  was  attached  a 
stake,  and  was  informed  by  an  old  resi- 


dent of  the  island  that  on  each  of  these 
stakes,  during  the  night,  a  lamp  is  fasten- 
ed; so  therefore  it  must  present  a  pleasant 
scene  to  the  new  comer  on  a  calm  night, 
as  at  every  hundred  yards  or  so,  for  about 
a  mile  at  sea,  can  be  seen  a  tiny  light  just 
peeping  above  the  wave.  I  thought  that 
a  second  Venice  had  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. 

We  have  now  reached  the  wharf  of 
Spreckles  &  Coy,  sugar  merchants,  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  thronged  with  occupants, 
mostly  natives;  now  and  then  a  white  can 
be  seen,  giving  the  scene  quite  a  pie-bald 
appearance.  The  back  part  of  the  wharf 
is  strewn  with  large  bunches  of  bananas 
tied  up  in  sacks  prepared  from  the  refuse 
of  the  banana  tree.  Close  at  hand  stand 
a  large  number  of  mules  waiting  to  get 
their  burdens  removed.  To  get  the  ship 
alongside  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes, 
during  which  crowds  have  assembled  on 
the  wharf,  and  are  anxious  to  place  their 
feet  on  board  ship;  but  are  not  more 
anxious  than  we  are  to  stand  once  more 
on  good  old  terra  fi  rma.  I  witnessed 
some  folk  receiving  a  cordial  welcome 
back  to  their  dear  old  homes  and  friends 
of  their  youth,  while  I  stood  as  if  I  were 
deserted  by  all  kith  and  kin.  Then  I 
looked  back  and  thought  of  the  "sweet 
auburn"  across  the  briny  sea,  and  it  was 
hard  to  suppress  the  tears  that  were  rising 
in  my  eyes.  I  prevailed  at  last,  by  turn- 
ing my  thoughts  from  that  subject,  and 
engaging  them  with  the  surrounding 
curiosities  of  the  rising  town  of  Honolulu. 
We  now  prepared  to  go  ashore.  Possibly 
you  might  wonder  why  I  say  "we."  I 
had  three  companions  traveling  with  me, 
returning  to  their  native  land,  while  mine, 
long  ere  this  had  receded  from  sight.  So 
it  was  not  Honolulu  that  they  were  think- 
ing of  while  strolling  along,  but 

The  land  of  childhood  and  of  friends, 
Where  they  had  found  for  all  their  grief 
amends. 

But  even  they,  as  they  strolled  along  the 
unfrequented  streets,  deeply  wrapt  in 
meditation  and  thought,  could  not  help 
observing  and  enjoying  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  most  marvellous  in  their  structure; 
standing  there,  as  it  were,  monarchs  of  the 
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isolated  parts  of  the  town,  clothed  in 
leaves  of  a  shape  to  make  the  observer 
wonder  while  he  admired.  At  first  sight 
it  seemed  to  me  that  some  mechanic  had 
formed  the  trees  and  set  them  up  in  the 
streets  and  by-ways  and  painted  them  of 
a  rich  dark  green  only  peculiar  to  the  for- 
est tree.  But  going  still  closer,  and  ex- 
amining them  carefully,  the  eye  detects 
something  more  than  man's  hand  can  be- 
stow. Here  stands  the  tree,  every  part 
working  in  harmony,  each  one  with  the 
other.  The  limbs  have  that  shape  about 
them  that  onlv  nature  can  bestow.  The 
shades  of  the  leaves  are  so  exact,  blending 
in  with  the  fibres,  far  surpassing  any  oil 
painting,  no  matter  how  accomplished  the 
painter.  I  have  seen  trees  on  which  I 
thought  nature  had  only  tried  her  appren- 
ticed hand,  but  these  seem  as  if  nature 
had  gained  perfection  and  here  dis- 
played it. 

Leaving  the  trees  and  pursuing  our  on- 
ward course,  the  next  object  of  interest  is 
the  palace  of  the  native  king,  standing 
in  about  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
*  large  building  and  very  artistically  built, 
having  a  tower  reaching  high  above  the 
surrounding  structures.  The  grounds  of 
the  palace  are  enclosed  by  a  large  stone 
wall  about  four  feet  high,  not  ornamental 
but  constructed  of  plain  sandstone. 

We  are  now  by  the  house  of  Parliament. 
The  grounds  around  it  are  simply  beauti- 
ful, each  tropical  tree  displaying  its  '^wn 
peculiar  luxuriance.  Close  at  hand  stands 
a  large  clump  of  tamarind  and  sycamore 
trees,  whose  cooling  shade  forms  a  grate- 
ful shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun.  While  standing  under  this 
clump  of  trees  I  recalled  the  lines  of 
Bishop  Ileber: 

"And  dark  was  the  sycamore's  sliade  to  behold ; 
The  emerald  was  gleaming  in  purple  and  iiold." 

These  might  well  have  been  descriptive 
of  the  spot  on  which  we  stood.  Here  we 
refreshed  ourselves  with  fruit  from  the 
tamarind  trees;  and  as  some  of  our  young 
friends  may  not  know  what  this  fruit  is 
like,  will  say:  The  Tamarind  is  a  pod- 
bearing  tree,  and  the  pod  encloses  a  rich 
tart  fruit,  very  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
especially  in  these  tropical  regions.  Re- 
turning to  our  vessel  we  arrived  on  board 
just  in  time  for  evening's  dinner. 

Having  heard  prior  to  this  that  the  hill 
scenery  surpassed  what  we  had  already 


seen  in  magnificence  and  grandeur,  I  did 
not  rest  much  that  night,  but  was  up  at 
day-dawn;  and  directing  my  steps  to  the 
nearest  livery  stable  in  town  procured  a 
saddle-hack  and  proceeded  towards  the 
road  that  led  travellers  out  to  the  hills^ 
Riding  along  we  passed  quaint  little  cot- 
tages built  by  the  road-side;  but  silence 
reigned,  for  the  cottagers  had  not  yet 
risen  to  resume  their  daily  toil.  The  mo- 
notony was  only  broken  by  the  shrill 
clarions  of  the  poultry  in  neighboring 
yards  or  the  gushing  of  water  flowing 
from  some  artesian  wells  near  at  hand. 
Very  little  husbandry  is  carried  on  about 
the  town  of  Honolulu.  There  are  a  few  or- 
chards, but  principally  comprising  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  fruits  indigenous  to  the 
soil  of  the  islands.  Casting  my  eyes 
along  the  beaten  path,  I  discover  a  group 
of  mountains  in  the  distance;  and  so  I 
start  my  horse  into  a.  sharp  lope,  wishing 
to  get  there  in  time  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  place,  for  our  ship  leaves  at  ten 
a.  m. 

I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  on  the  globe.  Here,  close 
at  hand,  is  a  thick  undergrowth  of  brush- 
wood under  which  a  small  streamlet  is 
brawling  and  bubbling  along  to  reach  the 
mighty  sea.  A  few  paces  along  stands  a 
larger  cluster  of  native  forest  trees  tower- 
ing towards  the  sky  in  conical  shapes,, 
with  beautiful  vines  twining  up  the  stems, 
their  tiny  tendrils  clasping  firmly  to  the 
sturdy  boughs.  These  are  in  full  bloom, 
the  flowers  are  a  pretty  blue  in  color,  bell- 
shaped  and  very  fragrant — so  fragrant 
that  the  air  is  laden  with  their  perfume. 
Here,  too,  flit  birds  of  beautiful  plumage, 
with  colors  that  would  even  rival  those  of 
the  rainbow,  sending  forth  their  joyous 
notes  and  making  everything  seera  as 
merry  as  the  pealing  tones  of  marri- 
age bells. 

Having  remained  in  this  vale  for  the 
space  of  two  hours,  I  directed  my  steps 
toward  the  ship  again.  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  scant  justice  indeed  to  one  of  nature's 
most  beautiful  retreats;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise any  tourist  having  the  opportunity, 
whose  eyes  may  fall  upon  these  lines,  not 
to  fail  to  visit  Honolulu,  if  he  likes  beau- 
tiful scenery,  for  there  he  can  obtain  it  in 
mountain  and  valley,  woodland  and  plain» 
and  in  as  fair  fields  as  ever  the  eye  of  man 
rested  upon.  Before  leaving,  the  "Native 
Band"  favored  us  with  a  serenade,  play- 
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ing  a  great  variety  of  tanes,  some  lively 
and  some  patriotic,  while  there  were  a 
few  pathetic.  Presently  there  is  a  general 
business  of  shaking  hands,  and  many  are 
the  joyous  faces  on  board,  all  baoyed  ap 
with  the  hopes  of  reaching  ere  long  the 
fair  land  of  America. 

We  have  now  let  go  the  huge  hawser 
that  binds  us  to  the  shore,  and  are  steam- 
ing down  the  harbor  quite  merrily  and 


will  soon  be  rocked  in  the  great  cradle  of 
the  mighty  deep.  There  was  now  noth- 
ing to  break  the  monotony  save  the  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  reach  in  a  day  or  two- 
the  smiling  clime  of  California;  and  we 
were  not  disappointed. 

I  will  here  leave  you,  and  if  I  have 
given  you  any  information,  or  interested 
you  any  with  my  short  stay  in  Honolulu^ 
I  shall  be  highly  satisfied. 

GosPRi.  Swamp.  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


CORSETS. 


I 


N  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  "Autumn 
Leaves"  we  read  a  piece  with  the  at 
once  noticeable  title,  "The  humped  up 
861."  Most  undoubtedly  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  assertions  made  ; 
although  we  can  see  they  were  written  in 
rather  a  jocular  frame  of  mind.  But 
while  this  great  protuberance  which  is 
talked  about  does  not  affect  thb  general 
health  of  the  one  burdened  with  it,  let  us 
see  what  corset  wearing  does.  To  my 
mind  this  is  a  subject  which  demands 
strict  attention;  for,  although  only 
eijihteen  years  of  age,  I  can  clearly  see 
why  there  are  so  many  girls  and  women 
whose  cheeks  are  pale  and  whose  faded 
lips  have  lost  every  suggestion  of  health 
and  freshness.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
a  very  definite  cause  for  this  decay  may 
he  assigned  to  a  style  of  dressing  which 
forbids  expansion  of  the  waist,  so  that  most 
women  are  no  larger  at  thirty  than  they 
are  at  fifteen.  They  have  grown  every- 
where else  except  there,  where  they  most 
need  to  grow.  Other  portions  of  the 
body  are  guarded  by  bones  which  resist 
pressure.  The  waist  is  left  unprotected, 
Hmply  that  it  may  have  freer  opportunity 
for  expansion  than  any  other  part^of  the 
human  frame.  The  corsets  are  drawn  to 
compress  the  form  into  any  fashionable 
figure  which  happens  to  be  raging,  and 
sometimes  are  drawn  so  that  they  reduce 
to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions  the 
gpace  which  the  Creator  has  arranged  for 
the  performance  of  the  vital  oflices  upon 
which  all  healthful  human  existence  de- 
pends.  The  stomach  is  compressed  against 


the  spine  so  that  it  can  not  properly  digest 
food;  the  constant  expansion  and  motion 
which  it  should  have  with  every  breath 
is  interrupted;  the  appetite  is  thereby 
ruined;  the  lungs  are  cramped  into  the 
upper  portion  of  the  chest  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  expand  downward, 
which  is  natural.  In  fact  every  organ  is 
crowded  out  of  its  place  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  waist,  causing  endless  mise- 
ries, and  ailments  too  numerous  for  pres- 
ent mention. 

This  whole  procedure  is  an  outrage 
upon  all  the  principles  of  health,  righte- 
ousness and  religion.  The  bodies  which 
God  himself  fashioned  after  heavenly 
models  are  destroyed  and  debased.  It  is 
another  case  like  that  of  educated  minis- 
try, as  though  God  was  not  abundantly 
able  to  justify  his  own  servants  for  their 
work. 

Some  of  you  may  say,  "Well,  I  never 
have  my  corsets  tight;  but  I  am  sure  I 
could  never  go  without  them."  Your 
corsets  may  never  be  tight;  but  while 
you  are  speaking  you  commit  yourself, 
my  dear  sister.  Why  could  you  not  go 
without  them?  Simply  because  you  have 
worn  and  allowed  them  to  support  you  so 
long  that  the  organs  which  should  have 
been  constantly  active  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  work,  consequently,  in 
their  dormant  state  will  not  come  imme- 
diately to  your  rescue. 

Dear  Sisters,  discard  your  corsets,  and 
show  appreciation  for  the  form  which 
God  gave  you  l. 
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LA.DIBS  KNITTED  LEGOINOS. 

(With  gore  in  the  knee). 

Three  akeins  and  a  half  of  Germantown  yarn ;  coarse 
steel  needles.  Cast  up  72  stitches,  knit  2  and  seam  2 
to  the  depth  of  three  and  a  half  inches  Then  knit 
one  roand  plain,  bring  the  yam  forward  and  seam 
once  round;  these  two  rounds  make  one  purl;  repeat 
until  you  have  18  purls;  next  round  knit  12,  bind  off 
20,  knit  8,  bind  off  20.  knit  12;  this  is  the  middle  of 
the  back;  break  off  the  yarn.  Join  on  and  knit  the 
^,  pick  up  one  Rt.  of  the  2<)  that  are  bound  off;  turn, 
knit  back,  taking  up  one  at.  at  end ;  continue  knitting 
back  and  forth,  taking  up  one  st.  at  end  each  time 
across,  until  they  are  all  knit.  Then  knit  30  purls  all 
round,  one  row  plain,  and  one  row  seam,  (one  purl) 
narrowing  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  leg  on  the 
back  6  timds,  or  once  in  every  five  purls.  You  now 
have  60  stitches.  Make  a  ribbing  of  60  rows,  by 
knitting  2  and  purling  2.  Take  half  the  stitches  on 
one  needle  for  the  heel,  knit  2  and  purl  2,  2  and  a 
half  inches;  take  up  the  stitches  (12)  alongside  of 
the  heel  for  instep  gore,  knit  across  the  front  2  plain  and 
2  seam,  take  up  the  12  stitches  on  side  of  heel — leave 
the  heel — seam  back,  (so  as  to  have  the  gore  plain  on 
right  side)  knit  the  front  ribbed,  seam  the  gore,  turn, 
^knit  the  gore,  narrow  2  last  stitches  on  the  gore,  knit 
the  front,  slip  and  bind  first  2  stitches  on  gore,  knit 
the  rest.  turn,  seam  back  as  before,  knit  the  front, 
fleam  the  eore ;  repeat  from  star,  until  all  the  stitches 
are  narrowed  off  the  gore  Then  knit  the  front  (rib- 
bed) about  two  inches.  On  the  wronK  side  seam  the 
plain  stitches  and  knit  the  seam  stitches.  Take  up 
the  stitches  on  side  of  front,  on  the  gore,  and  all 
round  the  foot:  *knit  once  round  plain,  then  seam 
once  round.  Repeat  from  star  twice,  then  bind  off 
on  the  right  side.  Sew  on  a  leather  strap  to  pass 
under  the  foot.  In  knitting  the  three  purl  round 
the  foot,  take  up  the  stitches  on  four  needles,  knit 
with  a  fiflh.  Of  course  you  uf»e  four  needles  in 
knitting  the  leggings  For  a  child,  cast  up  sixty 
stitches  LizziB  b. 


HOW  TO  DO  STAMPING. 

You  should  always  use  the  parchment  paper  pat- 
terns. Get  the  white  zinc  in  tubes  and  thin  with 
boiled  linseed  oil;  select  that  which  is  of  a  light  color 
and  clear.  Add  enough  to  the  zinc  to  make  it  the 
consistency  of  rich  cream  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Cover  your  table  with  a  sheet  folded  several  times, 
and  the  goods  you  wish  to  stamp  right  side  up  over 
it,  being  careful  to  smooth  all  the  wrinkles  out  Lay 
the  pattern  on  and  put  some  heavy  weight  on  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Spread  the  zinc  with  a  smooth,  flexible 
table  knife,  being  careful  to  spread  over  all  the  lines. 
You  can  lift  one  corner  and  see  if  all  the  lines  are 
marked.  You  can  stamp  one  piece  after  another  by 
using  a  very  little  more  paint.  Immediately  after 
using  wash  your  pattern.  Place  some  old  doth  under 
it  and  pour  gasoline  over  it,  wipe  with  a  soft  cloth, 
hold  between  yourself  and  the  light  and  see  that  all 
the  perforations  are  clear.  Press  the  cloth  gently  to 
the  rough  side  of  the  pattern  to  clean  it,  as  rubbing 
wears  it  out 

Have  a  frame  made  of  pine.    Buy  lincrustra  walton 

border  in  a  bold  design  of  the  same  width  as  the  frame; 

trim  the  selvedge  edges  and  have  ready  a  bottle  of 


glue  Now  cut  the  four  sides  of  the  frame  out  of  the 
lincrusta  walton  to  exactly  correspond  to  the  four 
sides  of  the  pine  frame.  This  must  be  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  Use  a  sharp,  large-bladed  pocket 
knife;  it  is  belter  than  a  pair  of  shears  Now  cover 
one  side  of  the  frame  sparingly  with  a  coating  of  thin 
glue,  and  immediately  put  the  side  of  lincrusta  walton 
in  place,  securing  it  with  slender  tacks  driven  just  far 
enough  into  the  wood  to  hold  until  the  glue  is  dry. 
Treat  the  other  side  and  the  ends  in  like  manner,  and 
be  sure  to  tack  closely  at  the  corners  where  the  pieces 
join,  varnish  the  surface  with  any  clear  varnish  and 
let  it  remain  over  night  to  dry.  Now  for  finishing  I 
will  describe  three  styles,  white  and  gold  first 

Paint  over  the  entire  surface  with  white  lead,  and 
allow  time  to  dry.  You  can  thin  the  lead  with  var- 
nish and  turpentine  instead  of  oil  When  this  surface 
is  dry,  take  an  old  bowl  you  do  not  care  to  use  again 
and  stir  in  it  until  smooth,  equal  parts  of  Plaster  of 
Paris  and  whiting,  and  thin  it  with  water  until  it  is 
like  syrup.  Then,  with  a  large  clean  bristle  brush  go 
all  over  the  white,  quickly,  as  the  Plaster  of  Paris 
usually  sets  before  you  want  it  to.  This  forma  a  beau- 
tiful smooth  white  surface,  which  you  can  make  still 
more  beautiful  by  taking  the  best  quality  of  gold  paint 
and  painting  either  the  raised  or  the  depressed  por- 
tions of  the  frame. 

For  bronze  finish, — after  making  and  varnishing  the 
frame,  paint  it  with  lamp-black  and  shellac  varnish. 
When  this  surface  is  thoroughly  dry,  take  a  bristle 
brush,  and  dipping  it  lightly  in  bronze  powder,  which 
has  been  mixed  with  a  medium  composed  of  one  part 
turpentine  to  two  paru«  balsam  of  fir,  drag  it  all  over 
the  frame  The  projeciing  part  of  the  frame  will 
catch  the  bronze  to  some  extent.  Now  mix  the  bronze 
powder  with  some  gold  pxint,  and  go  over  and  thor- 
oughly paint  the  portions  of  the  design  that  are 
thrown  up  highest  from  the  back  ground 

To  make  antique  silver,  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
using  silver  instead  of  bronze. 


A  QBOORAPHT  6AH& 

This  game  has  for  a  foundation  some  directions 
found  in  an  old  school  paper  years  ago.  Bach  per- 
son is  to  be  prepared  with  pencil  and  paper.  I  allow 
a  certain  time,  say  five  minutes,  for  writing  all  the 
geographical  names  beginning  with  a  certain  letter 
which  I  name  after  all  directions  are  given.  At  the 
end  of  the  time,  the  one  who  has  the  largest  number 
of  naimes  tallies  ten. 

One  pupil  is  called  on  to  read  his  list.  As  he  namefl 
each,  these  who  do  not  have  it  raise  bands  If  do 
other  has  the  word,  if  he  can  tell  of  what  it  is  the 
name  and  where  it  is,  he  tallies  a  number  equal  to  all 
in  the  game  excepting  himself.  Otherwise  each  of 
the  others  tallies  one. 

After  his  list  is  finished,  others  are  called  upon,  un- 
til aU  names  are  read.  Then  tally  marks  are  com* 
pared  and  the  winner  announced. 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  name  will  be  used  more 
than  once  on  a  paper,  even  though,  like  Minnesota,  it 
be  the  name  of  a  state  and  a  river. 

Other  conditions  might  be  added ;  as,  if  a  person 
speak  too  low  or  indistinctly,  let  each  of  the  others 
tally  one:  or,  if  a  name  be  repeated  after  having  been 
read  by  one  person,  or  if  it  be  not  Uie  name  of  a  natur- 
al or  political  division. — Sd. 
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CAMPING    IN    THE    SIERRA    NEVADAS. 


BY  LULIB  B.  MORRISON. 


BIDDING  good-bye  to  friends  on  June 
fifth,  we  boarded  the  five  o'clock 
train  for  Stockton,  and  after  a  pleasant 
ride  of  three  hours,  arrived  at  our  destin- 
ation. Seeking  comfortable  quarters  at 
the  "Commercial,"  we  soon  retired,  to 
gain  the  much  needed  rest  for  the  long 
trip  before  us.  We  arose  early,  and  after 
a  hearty  breakfast  sought  a  grocery  store, 
where  we  left  an  order  for  a  long  list  of 
articles  to  be  put  up,  while  we  went  for 
the  team  that  had  been  engaged  and  put 
in  readiness  for  us.  It  was  a  commodious 
light  wagon,  with  oil  cloth  cover,  and 
seats  for  four,  which  was  our  number. 
Driving  to  the  grocery  and  thence  to  the 
depot  for  our  baggage,  we  were  soon  "all 
set"  for  the  Big  Trees — our.  first  object- 
ive point. 

It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  the  roads 
perfect;  we  lunched  at  noon  by  the  road- 
side. There  is  a  feeling  of  jovial  good 
bomor  that  steals  insensibly  over  the 
spirit  when  the  secluded  residents  of 
cities  leave  all  the  cares  of  a  daily  rou- 
tbe  of  duties  behind.  The  novelty  of 
fresh  scenes  forms  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  prospect  before  us  of 
witnessing  many  of  the  most  wonderful 
sights  to  be  found  in  any  country,  either 
in  the  old  or  new  world. 

After  an  hour's  rest  the  horses  are  re- 
freshed, BO  again  we  start,  and  passing 
over  a  rolling  country  that  is  for  the  most 
part  treeless,  we  arrive  at  Milton,  thirty 
miles  from  Stockton;  and  half  a  mile 
heyond  is  where  we  seek  a  place  to  camp. 
We  hardly  knew  what  to  do  first,  as  there 
seemed  so  much  to  be  done;  and  many  of 
the  things  we  wanted  first  were  stowed 
a-way  down  at  the  very  bottom;  conse- 
quently every  thing  had  to  be  unpacked. 


and  a  general  overhauling  ensued.  How- 
ever, we  all  went  to  work  cheerfully  and 
soon  had  our  tents  up;  and  with  a  good 
camp  fire  burning,  soon  had  supper  ready. 
Although  we  retired  early,  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  slept  much.  Camping  out  was 
to  some  of  our  party  entirely  new,  and 
the  magpie  and  other  birds  that  nested  in 
the  trees  over  us  kept  up  a  chattering  way 
into  the  night,  seemingly  inconsolable  at 
our  advent  in  their  midst. 

Arising  early,  breakfast  over,  we  pulled 
up  stakeSj  folded  our  tents,  and  were  soon 
leaving  the  gravelly  hills  and  entering 
upon  a  graded  road  up  a  deep  ravine, 
where  shrubs  and  trees  begin  to  add  an 
interest  to  the  landscape.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  reach  the  Reservoir  House, 
(so  named  from  a  large  reservoir  near, 
built  for  mining  purposes).  Here  are 
seen  the  first  pine  trees.  Beyond  this  for 
many  miles  the  country  is  gently  undula- 
ting. Leaving  the  Copperopolis  road,  we 
make  our  first  steep  climb  up  a  fairly 
sized  mountain.  When  at  the  summit, 
the  first  cotton-tail  is  killed;  and  we  are 
anxious  now  for  a  suitable  place  for  re- 
freshing the  inner  man.  Descending,  we 
arrive  at  a  small  farm  house,  and  close  by 
a  stream  build  our  fire,  and  soon  have  the 
rabbit  stew  boiling  briskly,  to  which, 
when  done,  we  do  ample  justice.  Our 
horses  seem  quite  weary,  so  we  do  not 
make  many  more  miles,  but  seek  an  early 
camp  in  a  delightful  little  valley. 

After  a  refreshing  sleep  we  make  an 
early  start,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  finds 
us  at  Altaville,  a  sprightly  little  mining 
camp  in  a  gold  iifining  district;  and  we 
cross  flumes  and  ditches  filled  with  water 
made  muddy  by  washing  out  the  precious 
metal,  and  where  can  be  witnessed  the 
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modus  operttndi  of  gold  mining.  Still  our 
course  is  upward  as  well  as  onward,  until 
we  are  near  two  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  at  the  mining  village  of  Mur- 
phy's. Now,  although  the  gold  mines 
here  have  been  among  £he  richest,  Mur- 
phy's was  but  little  known  beyond 'its 
more  immediate  surroundings  until  the 
discovery  of  the  Big  Tree  Groves  of 
Calaveras,  (the  first  of  this  species  ever 
discovered),  and  more  recently  the  adja- 
cent remarkable  cave. 

How  and  when  the  Big  Trees  of  Cala- 
veras were  first  discovered  was  on  this 
wise.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Dowd,  a  hunter,  was  employed  by  the 
Union  Water  Company,  of  Murphy's,  to 
supply  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canal  with  fresh  meat 
from  the  large  quantities  of  game  running 
wild  on  the  upper  portion  of  their  works. 
While  engaged  in  this  calling,  having 
wounded  a  grizzly  bear,  and  while  indus- 
triously .pursuing  him,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  one  of  those  immense  trees  that 
have  since  become  so  justly  celebrated 
throughout  all  the  civilized  world.  All 
thoughts  of  hunting  were  absorbed  and 
lost  in  the  wonder  and  surprise  inspired 
by  the  8c6ne.  "Surely,"  he  mused,  "this 
must  be  some  delusive  dream."  But  the 
great  realities  indubitably  confronting 
him  were  convincing  proof,  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  they  were  no  mere  fanciful 
creations  of  his  imagination. 

Returning  to  camp  he  there  related  the 
wonders  he  had  seen,  when  his  companions 
laughed  at  him,  and  even  questioned  his 
veracity,  which  previously  they  had  con- 
sidered to  be  in  every  way  reliable.  He 
affirmed  his  statements  to  be  true;  but 
they  still  thought  it  "too  big  a  story"  to 
believe,  supposing  that  he  was  trying  to 
perpetrate  upon  them  some  first  of  April 
joke.  For  a  day  or  two  he  allowed  the 
matter  to  rest,  submitting  with  chuckling 
satisfaction  to  their  occasional  jocular 
allusions  to  "this  big  tree  yarn;"  but  he 
continued  hunting  as  formerly. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  ensuing  he 
went  out  early  as  usual;  but  soon  return- 
ed in  haste,  apparently  excited  by  some 
great  event,  when  he  exclaimed:  "Boys; 
I  have  killed  the  largest  grizzly  bear  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  While  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  something  to  eat,  you  make 
every  preparation  for  bringing  him  in. 
All  had  better  go  that  can  possibly  be 


spared,  a's  their'  4ssicftai)ce  will  certainly 
be  needed."  As  the  big  tree  story  wa» 
now  almost  forgotten,  or  by  common  con- 
sent laid  aside  as  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion; and,  moreover,  as  Sunday  was  a 
leisure  day,  and  one  that  generally  hangs 
the  heaviest  of  the  seven  on  those  who 
are  shut  out  from  social  or  religious  inter- 
course with  friends,  as  many  Califomi- 
ans  unfortunately  were  and  still  are,  the 
tidings  were  gladly  Welcomed,  especially 
as  the  proposition  was  suggestive  of  a 
day's  intense  excitement. 

Nothing  loth,  they  were  soon  ready 
for  the  start.  The  camp  was  almost  de- 
serted. On  they  hurried,  with  Dowd  as 
their  guide,  through  thickets  and  pine 
groves;  crossing  ridges  and  canyons,  fiats 
.and  ravines,  each  relating  in  turn  the 
adventures  experienced  or  heard  of  from 
otht^rs,  with  grizzly  bears  and  other  for- 
midable tenants  of  the  mountains,  until 
their  leader  came  to  a  halt  at  the  foot  of 
the  immense  tree  he  had  seen,  and  to  them 
had  represented  the  approximate  size. 
Pointing  to  its  extraordinary  diameter 
and  lofty  height  he  exultingly  exclaimed: 
"Now,  boys,  do  you  believe  my  big  tree 
story?  That  is  the  large  grizzly  I  wanted 
you  to  see.  Do  you  now  think  it  a  yam?'^ 
By  this  ruse  of  their  leader  all  doubt  was 
changed  into  certainty,  and  unbelief  inta 
amazement,  as,  speechless  with  profound 
awe,  their  admiring  gaze  was  riveted  upon 
those  forest  giants. 

But  a  short  season  was  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  trumpet  tongued  press 
proclaimed  abroad  the  wonder;  and  the 
intelligent  and  devout  worshipers  in  na- 
ture and  science  flocked  to  the  Big  Tree 
Groves  of  California  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  for  themselves  the  astounding  mar- 
vels about  which  they  had  heard  so  much. 

Leaving  the  mining  village  of  Murphy's 
behind^  we  pass  through  an  avenue  of 
trees,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  town 
enter  a  narrow  canyon  up  which  we  travel^ 
now  upon  this  side  of  the  stream  and  now 
on  that,  as  the  hills  proved  favorable  or 
otherwise  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Continuing  the  ascent  for  a  few  miles 
our  course  becomes  more  undulating  and 
gradual,  and  for  the  most  part  on  the 
top  or  gently  sloping  sides  of  a  dividing 
ridge;  often  through  dense  forests  of  tall^ 
magnificent  pines  that  are  from  one  hun- 
dred  to  over  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
slender,  and  straight  as  an  arrow, — until 
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we  arrive  at  the  Cold  Spring  House.  We 
are  thankful  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
carap,  for  although  we  have  only  made 
eighteen  miles,  yet  our  horses,  being 
unused  to  mountain  roads,  are  completely 
tired  out. 

Awakening  next  morning  we  find  the 
air  decidedly  chilly;  but  plenty  of  exer- 
cise preparatory  to  starting,  together  with 
the  eagerness  of  feasting  our  eyes  upon 
the  greatest  of  botanical  wonders,  keeps  us 
warm.  Still  upwards  our  course  lies  un- 
til the  deepening  shadows  of  the  densely 
timbered  forest  through  which  we  are 
passing,  by  the  awe  they  inspire  impres- 
sively intimate  that  we  are  soon  to  enter 
the  imposing  presence  of  those  forest 
giants,  the  Big  Trees  of  Calaveras;  and 
almost  before  we  realize  our  actual  near- 
ness, we  catch  the  inviting  gleam  of  the 
Calaveras  Big  Tree  Grove  Hotel.  On  our 
way  to  it  the  carriage  road  passes  directly 
between  the  Sentinels,  each  of  which  is 
over  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 

According  to  Capt.  George  M.  Wheel- 
er's United  States  Geographical  Survey 
we  are  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  above  sea  level. 

Alighting  at  the  hotel,  we  leave  our 
team  and  take  a  walk  through  the  grove. 
Within  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres  there 
are  ninety-three  trees  of  large  size,  twen- 
ty of  which  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  will  average 
about  seventy-five  feet  in  circumference. 
We  can  see  that  nearly  every  t^eg^toiti  qi- 
gtiNtf't  has  a  name,  and  an  individuality 
of  its  own,  that,  like  human  faces,  are 
suggestive  of  conflict  with  hidden  forces 
that  have  inscribed  their  characteristics 
iu  every  line.  Among  these  once  stood  a 
beantifal  tree,  graceful  in  form  and  un- 
excelled in  proportions,  which  became  the 
most  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  the  unfeel- 
ing spoliator.  This  bore  the  queenly 
name  of  the  Mother  of  the  Forest.  The 
bark  has  been  stripped  from  off  its  trunk, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  in  the  east, 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet.  It  now  measures  in  circumference, 
at  the  base,  without  the  bark,  eighty-four 
feet.  But  a  short  distance  from  this  lies 
the  prostrate  form  of  one  that  was  proba- 
bly the  tallest  tieqvotn  that  ever  grew— r- 
the  Father  of  the  Forest.  This  tree,  is 
accredited  with  exceeding  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  when  standing,  and  with 
s  circumference  at  its  base  of  one  hundred 


and  ten  feet.  Fire  has  eaten  out  the 
heart  of  the  Father  of  the  Forest,  and 
consumed  his  huge  limbs;  entering  at  the 
roots,  to  where  the  center  of  the  trunk 
can  be  reached  on  horseback  is  eighty- 
two  feet.  Climbing  to  its  top  and  walk- 
ing down  its  entire  length,  one  can  better 
realize  its  immense  proportions.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  tlie  numerous  vegetable 
giants  that  Time's  scythe  has  laid  low. 

The  living  and  representative  trees  in 
Calaveras  Grove  consist  of  ten  that  are 
each  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  over 
seventy  that  measure  from  fifteen  to  thir- 
ty feet  at  the  ground. 

Returning,  we  inspect  the  Pavilion. 
This  wAs  erected  over  the  stump  of  the 
original  big  tree  discovered  by  Mr.  Dowd, 
as  a  protection  against  the  elements;  for 
use  on  Sundays  in  public  worship,  and  on 
week  day  evenings  for  dancing^.  We 
were  told  that  *  thirty-two  people  have 
danced  upon  this  stump,  in  addition  to 
which  the  musicians  and  lookers  on  num- 
bered seventeen,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
nine  occupants  of  its  surface  at  one  time. 

As  we  are  desirous  of  finding  good 
camp  grounds  so  as  to  rest  up  over  Sun- 
day, we  proceed  two  and  a  half  miles  far- 
ther on  to  Gardner's  Cold  Spring  Ranch, 
where  we  find  delightful  grounds  with  a 
spring  of  water  icy  cold,  close  at  hand. 

t)uring  our  stay  there,  we  are  told  of  a 
creek  a  few  miles  distant,  where  there  is 
excellent  trout  fishing,  so  we  conclude  to 
try  our  luck  at  angling;  and  procuring 
from  Mr.  Gardner  fishing  outfit,  horses 
and  saddles,  leave  the  senior  member  of 
our  party  behind  to  watch  camp.  We 
had  not  gone  a  great  distance  before  we 
knew  we  had  missed  the  right  trail.  There 
had  been  a  band  of  sheep  driven  over  this 
way  the  evening  before,  which  had  com- 
pletely obliterated  the  trail  we  should 
have  taken.  Which  way  to  turn  in  that 
dense  forest  we  hardly  knew;  but  kept 
going  in  what  we  thought  to  be  the  right 
direction,  up  steep  mountains  and  down, 
until  suddenly  we  came  upon  a  lone  wood 
chopper,  who  told  us  we  were  going  in 
the  right  direction,  and  would  soon  join 
the  trail — which  by  the  way  is  the  trail 
to  the  South  Grove,  which  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  of  the  big  tree  groves,  as  it 
contains  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty  sequoias  Crossing  the  north  fork 
of  the  Stanislaus  river,  which  is  a  beauti- 
fully picturesque  stream,  we  climb  up  the 
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Beaver  creek  ridge,  which  is  dreadfully 
steep.  Becoming  dizzy  from  Buch  a  high 
elevation,  I  dismount  and  proceed  to  the 
summit  on  foot.  From  this  point  we  get 
a  grand  view — to  the  eastward  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  snow  capped  Sierras  and  to 
the  west  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  lying  thous- 
ands of  feet  below  us.  We  soon  descend 
to  Beaver  creek,  our  objective  point. 
What  a  beautifully  transparent  stream 
greets  our  eye,  and  what  is  still  more 
beautiful,  are  the  great  quantities  of 
speckeled  trout  that  lie  sleeping  at  the 
bottom!  It  is  now  twelve  o'clock  and  we 
have  been  five  hours  in  the  saddle.  Too 
tired  and  stiff  after  such  a  rough  ride  to 
feel  in  the  mood  of  climbing  over  the 
large  boulders  to  hook  the  finny  beauties. 
However,  we  make  an  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  find  it  is  the  wrong  time  of  day 
for  them  to  bite;  so  with  one  poor  delu- 
ded trout,  wend  our  way  back  to  camp. 
We  keep  the  trail,  and  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  are  at  camp.  It  was  with 
many  regrets  that  we  left  Gardner's  and 
its  delightful  surroundings. 

Returning  to  the  Big  Trees  we  again 
took  a  walk  through  the  grove,  and, 
strange  to  say,  those  giant  trees  looked 
as  large  again  to  us  as  they  did  on  our 
first  visit. 

Returning  to  Murphy's,  we  camp  "for 
the  night.  Next  morning  we  visit  the 
newly  discovered  cave,  situated  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  the  camp.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  of 
this  section.  The  moment  we  entered 
intense  darkness  enveloped  us  like  a  man- 
tle, so  that  even  the  candles  we  carried 
seemed  barely  sufficient  to  more  than 
make  darkness  visible.  Soon,  however, 
the  eyes  become  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  objects  become  more  or  less 
recognized.  The  first  chamber  reached  is 
about  two  hundred  feet  from  side  to  side, 
its  roof  stretching  far  upwards — some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet.  Its  sides  are  cov- 
ered with  stalactites,  some  hanging  pen- 
dent like  icicles.  Proceeding  downwards, 
the  sides  of  the  chamber  resemble  the 
folds  of  massive  curtains,  the  edges  of 
which  are  in  appearance  like  the  delicate 
white  coral  of  the  South  Seas.  On  one 
side  of  this  chamber  is  the  piano,  a  singu- 
lar formation  which  when  touched  by  the 
hand  will  bring  out  the  sweetest  and  rich- 
est  of  notes.     Still  descending  through 


narrow  openings  and  chambers,  we  reach 
<<the  angel's  wings."  These  are  some 
eight  feet  long  by  three  wide,  and  a  mere 
wafer  in  thickness,  of  various  tints  of 
pink,  which  show  to  great  advantage 
when  a  light  is  placed  at  the  back.  When 
touched  they  give  forth  sweetly  musical 
notes  which  resound  weirdly  through 
those  silent  halls  of  darkness.  There  Lb 
no  language  that  can  portray  this  fairy- 
like  creation,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  utterly  indescribable.  Specimens  of 
human  remains  have  been  exhumed  from 
this  cave. 

From  Murphy's  our  course  is  towards 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  for  many  miles 
our  road  lies  over  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
river.  Passing  through  Vallecito  we 
wind  down  among  the  hills  to  Cayote 
creek,  passing  the  Natural  Bridges,  be- 
neath which  all  the  waters  of  the  creek 
pass;  making  a  rapid  descent  down  the 
sides  of  a  steep  mountain  we  arrive  at 
Parrot's  ferry  on  the  Stanislaus  river, 
where,  under  a  large  fi^  tree,  we  pitch 
tents  for  the  night.  We  find  a  kindly 
hearted  old  man  here,  after  whom  the 
ferry  is  named.  He  takes  us  safely  across 
the  river  next  morning,  and  directly  we 
begin  a  terribly  steep  climb  of  some  six 
long  miles.  At  the  summit  is  the  mining 
town  of  Columbia,  which  has  been  almost 
washed  away  in  the  effort  to  unearth  the 
precious  metal.  A  few  miles  beyond  Co- 
lumbia and  we  are  at  one  of  the  prettiest 
mining  towns  in  California,  named  Son- 
ora.  It  not  only  is  the  county  seat  of 
Tuolumne  county,  but  is  still  the  center 
of  a  rich  mining  district.  Hood's  Creek, 
upon  which  Sonora  is  siti^ated,  has  pro- 
duced more  gold  for  its  length,  than 
almost  any  other  stream  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

As  we  spin  along  among  the  pines  and 
firs  enjoying  the  deliciously  bracing 
atmosphere,  we  are  also  nearing  the  Tuo- 
lumne river;  and  as  we  are  told  there  is 
no  place  to  camp  in  the  canyon  below,  we 
pitch  our  tents  under  a  large  spreading 
oak  near  the  summit.  As  supper  is  pre- 
pared and  we  are  seated  round  the  repast, 
discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  we  espy 
two  coyotes  crossing  the  road  near  our 
camp.  My  husband,  armed  with  a  shot- 
gun, hurries  in  pursuit;  but  they  are  too 
fleet  of  f^ot,  and  soon  make  their  escape 
in  the  thicket  beyond.  We  make  a  hasty 
departure  next  morning,  for  at  the  very 
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break  of  day  millions  of  red  ants  make 
their  presence  known  to  ns  in  such  a 
friendly  way  we  do  not  altogether  appre- 
ciate. Taking  as  few  with  us  as  possible 
we  are  soon  making  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult as  well  as  dangerous  decents  of  our 
whole  trip.  Looking  down  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  we  see  the  suspension  bridge 
that  spans  the  Tuolumne,  and  the  road 
leading  thereto  zigzagging  beneath  us. 
We  all  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
when  down,  and  at  the  toll  house  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge. 

After  a  short  rest  and  chat  with  the 
old  hermit  who  collects  the  toll,  we  are 
soon  wending  our  way  up  another  fear- 
fully st^^ep  mountain.  Up,  up,  we  toil, 
some  of  us  on  foot,  for  it  seems  to  be  a 
trial  of  both  wind  and  muscle  to  the  faith- 
fal  and  apparently  over-tasked  animals, 
which  puff  and  snort  like  miniature  loco- 
motives, while  the  sweat  drops  from  them 
io  abandance. 

Reaching  Groveland,  a  quiet  little  min- 
ing town,  we  rest  and  refresh  both  our- 
selves and  horses.*  Leaving  here,  we 
make  a  short  ascent  up  a  somewhat  steep 
hill,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  un- 
til we  reach  Hamilton's — at  least,  the  road 
K  comparatively  down  hill. 

Hamilton's  is  a  bright  little  home- 
like spot,  a  lunch  house  for  the  stages. 
We  pass  the  night  here;  and  while  pre- 
paring to  leave  next  morning  we  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  hunter's  gun  ring  out  clear  on 
the  crisp  air,  and  soon  the  hunters  emerge 


from  among  the  trees  dragging  behind 
them  a  large  deer.  As  we  advance,  the 
timber  becomes  larger  and  the  forest  land 
more  extensive;  and  the  even  tenor  of  the 
landscape  changes  to  the  wild  and  pic- 
turesque until  we  are  at  Colfax  Springs. 
Here  we  are  each  taxed  one  dollar  as  an 
admittance  to  Yosemite.  Leaving  here, 
we  wind  our  way  up  a  long  hill,  cross  the 
south  fork  of  the  Tuolumne,  ascend  an- 
other long  hill,  and  are  then  at  Crocker's, 
another  stage  station.  Still  our  course  is 
upward  and  it  seems  as  if  we  never  would 
get  to  the  top  of  the  seven  thousand  feet 
which  we  are  to  make  before  descending 
into  the  valley. 

We  pass  through  the  Tuolumne  Grove 
of  Big  Trees.  These  are  the  same  se^oia 
gigantea  as  those  of  the  Calaveras  and 
other  groves,  many  fine  specimens  of 
which  stand  by  the  road-side  or  can  be 
seen  without  leaving  the  carriage.  There 
are  about  thirty  in  this  group. 

Up,  still  up;  semi-darkness  envelopes 
us  as  we  are  passing  through  these  dense- 
ly timbered  forests.  We  almost  despair 
of  ever  reaching  "Crane's  Flat,"  where  we 
are  to  camp;  but  at  last  we  see  some  day- 
light ahead,  and  we  have  reached  our  des- 
tination for  this  day.  Our  camp  fire  feels 
inviting  this  evening,  as  the  atmosphere 
is  decidedly  chilly,  for  we  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  p<'rpetual  snows.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  here  the  snow  is 
from  six  to  twenty  feet  deep. 

(To  be  oontlniied) , 
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A   MOTBSBLT    PISCB    OF   ADVIOS   TO    THE   NUMEROUS    BBIDES    OF   THE   DAY. 


(a  NEVER  go  to  a  bridal  that  it  does 
i    not  almost  break  my  heart,"  said  a 
man  whose  tact  and  tenderness  were  wo- 
manly. 

We  would  not  have  our  girls  live  singly 
vntil  lonely  old  age  finds  them  destitute 
of  what  makes  life  worth  having — home 
and  home  loves.  We  believe  firmly  that 
enduring  earthly  happiness  is  oftenest 
fooad  in  the  holy  estate  of  wedlock;  that 
a  good  woman  is  made  better  and  a  noble 
man  nobler  by  loving  and  living  with  one 
aaother  aa  wife  and  husband;  that  their 


affection  deepens  and  ripens  and  grows 
pnrer  with  each  passing  year  until  neither 
is  a  complete  being  without  the  other. 
And  yet  eyes  grown  graver  with  experi- 
ence look  sadly  upon  the  happy  young 
thing  who  stands  on  the  threshhold  of  a 
new  world  as  at  the  wide  gates  of  an 
Eden,  which  clouds  and  chill  and  blasting 
fever  can  not  enter.  To  her,  bridehood 
is  fruition.  We  know  it  to  be  a  proba- 
tion for  which  the  life  of  the  average  girl 
is  not  a  preparatory  school.  For  no  one 
vocation   is  so   little   specific   edncatioft 
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received,  even  from  sensible  and  far- 
sighted  parents.  This  omission,  often  a 
fatal  one,  may  be  set  down  as  a  sinful 
error  antedating  marriage. 

"Man  is  usually  a  misfit  from  the  start," 
wrote  Emerson,  more  cynically  than  was 
the  wont  of  the  calm-browed  metaphysi- 
cian. 

Before  deciding  that  the  joining  of 
man's  hand  to  woman's  in  the  most  im- 
portant relation  of  human  existence  is  a 
mistake  and  joined  hearts  a  misfit  let  us 
look  at  the  causes  of  discord  in  the  sym- 
phony of  dual  life. 

The  keynote  that  sets  all  ajar  is  usually 
struck  in  the  earlier  months  of  marriage. 
By  a  curious  reversal  of  conditions  the 
ardent  wooer  of  the  ante-nuptial  idyl  be- 
comes the  philosophically  contented  hus- 
band with  the  utterance  of  the  irrevoca- 
ble words.  Often  the  pastoral  becomes 
plain  prose,  with  never  a  trope  or  rhyme, 
by  the  time  the  honeymoon  is  over.  It 
was  the  lover's  business  to  make  the  world 
beautiful  to  his  betrothed  during  the 
wooing.  In  wedlock  the  wife  has  to  bear 
with  her  lord's  caprices,  miprster  to  his 
comforts,  amuse  his  dull  hours,  or  run 
the  risk  of  losing  him.  What  husband 
bethinks  himself  to  entertain  his  spouse 
if  she  be  in  tolerable  health  and  spirits? 
What  good  wife  does  not  rake  together 
all  her  sticks  and  straws  of  talk  and  apply 
the  torch  of  cheerfulness  at  her  lord's 
coming?  It  is  he,  not  she,  you  may  be 
sure,  who  drinks  his  coffee  around  the 
edge  of  the  morning  paper,  flings  wads  of 
wet  wool  in  the  form  of  absent-minded 
monosyllables  upon  the  bonfire  aforesaid, 
and  when  it  has  sputtered  itself  quite  out 
and  the  paper  is  thoroughly  read,  yawn- 
ingly  bethinks  himself  that  he  must  "see 
a  man"  at  the  club  or  elsewhere,  or,  if 
very  domestic  falls  asleep  on  the  sofa. 
A  woman  is  born  a  wife.  A  man  takes 
matrimony  into  consideration  along  with 
a  great  many  other  investments.  He 
hopes  earnestly  that  it  will  be  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  Should  it  be  neither, 
he  has  borne  the  shock  of  falling  stocks, 
the  disaster  of  losses  in  other  cases  with- 
out being  utterly  ruined. 

Common  sense  clear-sightedness  in  our 
survey  of  the  situation  is  not  pessimism. 
A  failure  to  appreciate  the  cardinal  truth 
that  man  is  not  woman  nor  woman  man, 
is  a  jagged  reef  connecting  the  Scylla  of 
single  wretchedness  on  one  side  and  the 


Chary bd is  of  wedded  misery,  and  lies  just 
under  the  water.  It  mayj^e  added  that 
crafts  that  draw  the  most  water  because 
heavily  freighted,  are  apt  to  fare  the 
worst  here. 

The  citizen  who  has  even  an  infinitesi- 
mal bit  of  the  world's  history  to  make 
can  not  give  up  his  whole  life  to  court- 
ship. His  wife,  regarding  love-making 
and  marriage  as  interchangeable  terms,  and 
finding  in  them  her  lifelong  profession,  is 
at  first  amazed,  then  hurt,  then  angrily 
jealous  of  whatever  divides  his  attention 
with  her.  This  may  be  classed  as  generic 
jealously.  It  may  annoy  or,  if  he  be 
easy-tempered,  amuse  her  lord.  It  inevit- 
ably lowers  his  opinion  of  her  good  selise. 
If  to  a  tender  heart  he  unites  quick  per- 
ceptions he  will  keep  "business"  out  of 
her  sight  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  gener- 
ally succeeding  so  far  as  to  confuse  the 
outlines  of  what  he  carries  under  his  cloak, 
but  allowing  her  to  see^hat  there  is  some- 
thing there  of  portentous,  because  un- 
known, bulk. 

Specific  jealousy  is  a  graver  mistake, 
especially  when  the  object  is  another  wo- 
man. Such  feeling,  ynexpressed  by  so 
much  as  a  look,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  open  exhibition  of  it  as  does  the  inno- 
cent white  egg  to  the  fledged  fighting 
cock.  The  thoughtless  wife  may  play 
with  the  husband's  jealousy  of  her  flirta- 
tion with  other  men,  knowing  his  honor 
to  be  safe  in  her  hands.  The  absurditv 
of  the  idea  that  she  could  love  any  one 
else  as  she  does  him  appeals  to  her  sense 
of  humor.  A  man's  first  impulse  on  dis- 
covering that  his  lawful  partner  objects 
to  his  admiration  of  another  woman  is  one 
of  fierce  impatience — a  champing  at  the 
bit.  At  the  second  check  he  takes  it  be- 
tween his  teeth.  In  proportion  to  his  re- 
sentment with  his  liberty  of  action  he 
loses  respect,  if  not  affection,  for  the 
would-be  tyrant.  Dearer  to  him  than 
wife,  child  or  honor,  is  the  acknowledged 
right  of  independent  action.  It  ranks 
with  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. " 

The  young  wife's  best  friend  is  the  one 
who  counsels  her  to  be  slow — divinely 
slow — in  admitting  that  her  husband  pre- 
fers another  woman  to  herself;  and  should 
the  conviction  be  forced  upon  her,  to  con- 
ceal her  knowledge  of  it  to  the  death, 
even  the  death  of  her  own  heart  and  hope. 
Tears,  entreaties,  invectives  but  weaken  her 
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hold  and  strengthen  her  rivals.  No  sup- 
planted wife,  from  the  days  of  Deianira 
antil  now,  ever  successfully  "doctored" 
her  spouse  into  a  return  to  allegiance. 
The  best  thing  she  could  hope  for  is  re- 
spectful regard,  a  show  of  which  may  de- 
lude the  world  into  a  belief  in  his  con- 
staucy,  or,  at  worst,  in  her  ignorance  of 
his  infidelity.  Then,  should  the  truant 
come  back  of  his  owji  free  will,  or  because 
disappointed  in  lola  or  Cleopatra,  there 
are  no  abattis  of  "scenes,"  no  gullies  of 
alienation  to  entangle  his  feet. 

Another  blunder  into  which  inexperi- 
ence trips  is  forgetfulness  of  the  simple 
truth  that  the  love  which  is  worth  win- 
ning is  worth  keeping.  One  tithe  of  the 
pains  put  forth  to  enchain  and  hold  a 
lover's  fancy  would,  after  marriage,  ideal- 
ize the  wife  into  the  angel  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  sharp  ax  laid  at  the  root  of  conju- 
gal affection  when  a  man  sees  himself 
lowered  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  second- 
best  of  even  every-day  living. 

I  once  heard  a  good  wife  congratulate 
herself  gravely  that,  in  thirty  years  of 
wedded  happiness,  she  had  never  appear- 
ed at  the  breakfast  table  without  a  collar 
or  with  dishevelled  hair.  The  sincere  fer- 
vor of  the  boast  was  in  evidence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  contrary  custom.  The  or- 
derly coiffure  and  neat  neck-rig  may  stand 
as  types  of  the  daily  endeavor  to  remain 
pleasing  in  eyes  to  which  we  were*  once 
fair.  Love  of  the  right  sort  may  not  rip 
or  tear  under  the  bristles  of  common place- 
ness  and  dowdyism,  but  these  do  wear  off 
the  nap. 

Beyond  comparison,  the  band  that 
holds  together  wedded  hearts  until  the 
seam  of  engrafting  is  knitted  into  bark 
and  grain,  is  t^e  common  love  of  both 
for  child. 

The  wife  can  make  no  greater  mistake 
compatible  with  true  love  for  her  husband 
than  repudiating  the  duty  of  child  bear- 
ing. The  fault  passes  beyond  the  rank 
of  blunders  into  that  of  positive  sins. 
The  desire  of  every  man  to  leave  a  repre- 
sentative of  himself  upon  the  earth  when 
he  lies  down  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  is 
deeply  grounded  in   noble  natures.      The 


father  labors  in  the  field  of  the  world 
with  the  strength  of  as  many  men  as  there 
are  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  home  nest. 
The  hope  of  maintaining  children  in  com- 
fort, bringing  them  up  in  respectability 
and  honor,  and  providing  against  common 
want  strangles  avarice,  glorifies  ambition. 
The  words  "wife  and  mother"  go  as  natur- 
ally together  as  "home  and  heaven."  It 
argues  fatuous  and  intolerable  conceit 
when  a  young  wife  deliberately  assumes 
that  she  will  be  able  in  youth,  middle  and 
old  age  to  be  so  sufficient  to  her  husband 
in  every  phase  of  his  many  sided  nature 
as  to  compensate  for  what  the  Lord  of 
nature  has  declared  is  a  necessity  of  his 
being.  The  pair  are  agreed  not  to  under- 
take the  care  and  responsibility  of  off- 
springs, we  are  generally  told  in  such 
cases.  Then  the  wife  should  lift  to  her 
shoulders  the  heavier  burden  of  keeping 
herself  eternally  fair  and  sprightly;  of 
filling  her  spouse's  heart  and  home  with 
mirth  and  music;  as  time  goes  on  of  sup- 
plying the  elements  of  prideful  love  and 
hope  he  might  have  had  in  growing  boys 
and  girls;  of  being  in  fine  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  youth  to  the  man  worn  out 
with  cares  and  years.  The  principle  of 
rejuvenation,  of  growth  into  beauty  and 
strength,  the  ceaseless  novelty,  stir  and 
action  that  defy  dullness  and  languor  and 
keep  the  parents'  hearts  fresh  under  the 
shadow  of  the  almond  tree,  only  come  and 
abide  in  the  home  with  children  of  one's 
very  own. 

Childlessness  is  an  evil.  The  dread 
significance  of  the  aphorism  is  too  often 
not  suspected  until  the  summer  of  advent 
is  past,  the  harvest-time  of  education  is 
ended  and  the  barren  stalks  stand  uncome- 
ly and  uncared  for  in  a  desolate  winter. 

A  hive,  crammed  with  gold  and  silver 
honey,  a  spick-and-span  hive  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  with  no  litter  of 
larvae,  no  tracks  of  small  feet  on  the 
waxen  cells,  no  jocund  comings  and  go- 
ings; a  hive  silent  as  the  tomb  save  for 
the  shrill  hum  of  a  pair  of  superannuated 
bees  hibernating  with  no  hope  of  spring- 
time. Are  we  to  accept  this  as  the  model 
of  a  representative  American  home? 

— Marion  Harland  in  Courier-.Joumal. 


Two  sets  of  acute  and  intelligent  minds,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
liquor  dealers,  have  studied  the  drink  question  from  opposite  points  of  view,  and  have  come  to 
the  same  concluf  ion,  namely,  that  woman's  ballot  would  be  bad  for  the  liquor  business. — Sel. 
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CHAPTEB    XIII. 

rnHE  next  morning  very  early  Elder 
i  Browning  and  Daniel  were  quietly 
wending  their  way  through  the  forest  to- 
ward Eirtland,  Ohio.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  bear  them  company,  but  only  to 
glance  briefly  at  a  few  incidents  happen- 
ing at  this  period  of  time.  When  the 
friends  arrived  in  Eirtland,  Daniel  was 
ordained  an  Elder,  and  the  two,  after  a 
short  delay,  proceeded  on  to  Canada, 
where  for  some  months  they  labored  to- 
gether. News  came  to  Margery  frequent- 
ly, from  Daniel,  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening her,  especially  when  she  learned 
from  Mr.  Clark  that  Elder  Browning  had 
written  him  that  Daniel  held  his  hearers 
as  though  spellbound  while  he  brought 
forth  from  the  storehouse  of  God's  word 
things  both  new  and  old  as  witnessing  to 
the  work  of  God  in  these  latter  days. 
Many  times  she  longed  for  his  company; 
but  she  was  too  brave  and  true  to  ever 
suffer  herself  to  write  any  but  the  most 
cheering  words  of  encouragement  and  ear- 
nest love  for  the  cause  so  dear  to  both 
their  hearts. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  a 
few  weeks  after  Daniel's  departure,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  had  united  with  the 
church;  and  they  now  awaited  news  from 
Daniel  almost  as  eagerly  as  Margery  her- 
self. This  will  not  seem  strange  to  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints  who  may  read  it,  for  they 
will  remember  how  many  times  their  own 
hearts  have  burned  within  them  when 
tidings  came  to  those  at  home  concerning 
the  spread  of  the  work  abroad,  and  how 
earnestly  those  workers  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  have  been  borne  up  in  prayer 
by  those  at  home. 

One  morning  in  early  spring-time  Mr. 
Boyd  surprised  his  family  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  sold  his  farm  and 
would  immediately  begin  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  removal  of  his  family  to 
Eirtland.  He  also  said  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Clark  to  go  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  would  be  joined  by  quite 
a  number,  if  arrangements  could  be  com- 
pleted in  time.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
he  added,  to  remain  there  long,  but  to 
push  on  to  Missouri,  where  many  of  the 
Saints  have  already  gone. 


Margery  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
this,  as  her  father  had  not  mentioned  hid 
plans  to  any  one  but  his  wife,  further 
than  to  say  that  he  would  embrace  the 
first  good  opportunity  of  selling  his  farm, 
in  order  to  remove  to  Eirtland;  but  she 
did  not  know  that  to  go  farther  than  this 
had  entered  his  thoughts.  He  was  a  man, 
however,  who  once  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  certain  course,  acted  with 
promptness  and  decision. 

The  first  wild  heart-throb  of  Margery, 
had  it  been  put  into  words,  was,  ''Shall  I 
see  Daniel  so  soon?"  But  this  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  thought,  "How  can  I 
leave  this  home  where  my  girlhood  days 
have  been  spent  and  every  rod  of  forest 
and  field  has  become  endeared  to  me  by 
sacred  memories?"  Looking  from  the  win- 
dow she  saw  the  road  over  which  she  and 
Daniel  had  so  many  times  cantered  their 
horses  together;  and  there  came  before 
her  mind's  eye  a  mental  vision  of  her  ab- 
sent lover  as  she  had  time  and  again  seen 
him  reigning  in  his  horse  by  the  little  gate 
and  dismounting  all  unconscious  of  the 
tender  gaze  so  lovingly  bent  upon  him. 
Tears  came  to  her  eyes  in  spite  of  her  ut- 
most efforts  to  i'epress  them,  and  she  has- 
tily left  the  room  and  sought  her  own 
chamber. 

Sitting  down  to  strive  and  recover  her 
composure  and  adjust  her  thoughts  to  tbe 
situation  as  it  now  presented  itself,  there 
came  into  her  heart  an  indescribable  emo- 
tion of  clinging  tenderness,  not  only  to- 
wards the  inanimate  things  of  nature  with 
which  her  own  soul  ha^  so  many  times 
held  silent  converse,  but  the  peaceful 
hours  of  communion  which  had  been  en- 
joyed with  those  of  like  precious  faitJi 
during  the  months  which  were  past.  How 
many  times  had  they  sat  together  in 
"heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus!"  Every 
hour  of  such  communion  was  treasured 
away  in  her  soul,  and  there  was  not  one 
of  that  little  band  of  worshippers  who 
did  not  seem  to  her  as  dear  as  the  home 
band  who  morning  and  night  gathered 
around  the  family  altar  of  prayer.  What 
a  trial  it  would  be  to  sever  these  links,  to 
bid  farewell  to  them  and  become  indeed 
a  pilgrim. 

True,  they  were  not  going  alone,  for 
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her  father  had  said  that  Mr.  Clark  and 
others  contemplated  joining  them;  but  it 
would  be  snndering  ties  which  might 
never  be  bound  together  again  in  time. 
They  had  been  as  one  family.  The  joy 
of  one  was  the  joy  of  all,  and  no  grief  or 
care  came  to  one  with  which  the  others 
did  not  sympathize.  There  were  no  petty 
jealoasies  with  their  mildew  blight  to  con- 
taminate their  minds,  and  the  only  strife 
known  was  the  strife  of  faithfulness,  the 
effort  to  be  first  in  every  sacrifice  of  self 
and  personal  comfort  for  the  good  of 
others.  All  this  was  borne  in  upon  the 
mind  of  Margery  while  sitting  there,  and 
arrange,  nndefinable  fear  hovered  like 
an  nnseen  presence  aronnd  her  heart,  which 
had  it  taken  form  and  expression  in  words, 
would  have  been:  "You  are  now  going 
forth  to  be  tried  in  a  furnace  of  fire.  You 
will  never  be  permitted  again  upon  earth 
to  find  a  resting  place  like  this — a  band  of 
God's  people  so  truly  one;  but  from  hence- 
forth you  must  know,  as  Saints  of  G-od  in 
all  times  ha^ipe  known,  that  you  are  a  pil- 
grim and  stranger  upon  the  earth  and  here 
have  no  sure  abiding  place." 

Bat  the  thoughts  did  not  shape  them- 
selves like  this,  for  it  was  as  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  speaking  to  the  spirit,  and  was 
not  understood  by  the  natural  man.  To 
Margery  it  was  then  only  sorrow  and  re- 
gret at  the  severing  of  social  ties  and  the 
sundering  of  the  bonds  of  church  relation 
with  those  who  had  entered  upon  the  work 
with  her  and  whose  company,  whose  help- 
ful advice  in  her  spiritual  progress,  she 
had  learned  to  prize  so  highly.  Would 
there  ever  be  in  any  other  place  such 
meetings  as  they  had  there  enjoyed,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  hovered  over  and 
about  them  like  clouds  of  incense  and  they 
had  felt  that  were  the  veil  only  removed 
vhich  bounded  their  natural  vision  the 
presence  of  the  angels  would  have  been 
discovered? 

Other  thoughts  arising  in  •  their  turn 
banished  these,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
It  was  now  the  early  days  of  March,  and 
in  April  Daniel  and  his  friend  would  be 
in  Kirtland  to  attend  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  church.  She  wondered  if  her 
father  contemplated  being  there  by  that 
time*  She  had  always  had  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  Joseph  Smith  and  many  others 
▼hoae  names  had  become  as  household 
words  to  her,  and  she  wondered  if  she 
would  not  be   able  to   recognize  ^  them 


among  others,  from  the  description  given 
her  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  also  what  Daniel 
had  written.  Her  thoughts  were  inter* 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  her  little  brother, 
who  handed  her  a  letter  which  proved  to 
be  from  Daniel.  Her  father  had  forgot- 
ten to  give  it  to  her  upon  first  coming 
home,  and  now  sent  it  up  to  her. 

From  this  letter  Margery  learned  that 
Daniel  would  soon  start  for  Kirtland; 
and  as  he  too  was  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment contemplated  by  his  father  and  Mr. 
Boyd,  he  told  her  that  he  had  written  his 
father  to  come  to  the  conference  if  pos- 
sible; and  he  hoped  that  his  mother  and 
Mary  would  come  with  him,  in  which  case 
he  felt  sure  Margery  would  join  them.  "I 
can  not,"  he  wrote,  "at  this  time  forecast 
the  future  further  than  this.  I  want  to^ 
see  you  and  talk  with  you  of  that  pathway 
in  life  we  hope  to  walk  together.  To  be 
able  to  write  you  is  a  precious  boon,  but 
it  is  not  what  it  would  be  to  talk  with 
you  face  to  face.  My  feelings  are  strong- 
ly drawn  out  towards  the  land  of  Missouri. 
News  has  reached  us  that  the  work  there 
is  meeting  with  strong  opposition;  and 
while  I  would  never  wish  to  take  you  in- 
to the  midst  of  trouble,  my  soul  bums 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  in  the  fore^ 
front  of  the  battle,  to  be  found  among 
those  who  are  ready  to  proclaim  this  gos- 
pel, even  at  the  risk  of  life  and  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  all  which  makes  life  dear.  The 
difficulty  between  the  brethren  and  the 
settlers  of  that  state  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated first  upon  a  misunderstanding  grow- 
ing out  of  an  article  published  in  the 
"Evening  and  Morning  Star,*'  entitled^ 
"Free  people  of  Color;"  but  this  is  only^ 
used  as  a  cloak  to  hide  their  intense  ha* 
tred  of  the  Saints;  and  as  this  hatred  is 
without  a  cause,  except  as  the  wicked  al^ 
ways  hate  the  good,  they  have  circulated 
all  kinds  of  malicious  slanders  about  the- 
brethren,  seeking  by  this  means  to  justify 
their  hatred.  One  would  suppose,  judg- 
ing from  their  own  confession,  that  some 
strange,  new  religion  had  appeared  in  the 
world,  of  which  our  brethren  were  the  ex- 
ponents, instead  of  the  religion  found  in 
the  Bible  and  taught  by  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  There  have  been  speeches 
made  by  some  men  of  influence,  promi- 
nent among  whom  is  one  Lilbum  W. 
Boggs,  calculated  to  incite  the  people 
against  the  brethren;  and  since  then  moob 
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:aba8e  has  been  heaped  apon  them.  Some 
have  been  tied  up  and  whipped,  while 
•others  have  been  cruelly  beaten.  All  of 
the  people,  however,  do  not  behave  in  this 
Tiniust  and  cruel  manner.  Many  of  them 
;are  friendly  and  disposed  to  deal  justly; 
but  I  fear  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
troubles,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  you;  for  while  I  long  to  be 
among  those  who  are  exposed,  to  shield  if 
possible,  if  not  to  suffer  with  them,  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me, 
and  can  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  and 
leave  you  behind.  When  you  have  read 
this,  consult  with  your  father  and  mother 
Telative  to  coming  to  the  conference  and 
let  me  know  the  result." 

Margery  slowly  folded  the  letter,  and 
then  as  slowly  unfolded  it  again,  reading 
it  carefully  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
When  she  had  finished  the  second  reading 
her  eyes  took  on  a  far  away  look  as  though 
she  would  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future 
to  inquire  what  lay  beyond.  Suddenly 
this  vanished  and  there  settled  down  up- 
on every  feature  a  look  of  calm  determi- 
nation, and  a  steady  light  burned  in  her 
•eyes  as  of  one  whose  purpose  was  fixed 
and  whose  hand  had  been  put  to  the  plow 
never  to  turn  back. 

"Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
•God,"  Margery  repeated;  and  rising  slow- 
Iv  she  went  down  to  make  the  contents  of 
her  letter  known  to  the  family. 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  such  things  are 
•enacted  so  publicly,  without  any  effort  be- 
ing made  by  those  sworn  to  see  the  laws 
-executed,  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice," 
said  Mr.  Boyd." 

"Yes,  father,  not  only  this,  but  the  peo- 
ple are  incited  to  it  by  officers  occupying 
high  positions  in  the  state.  This  Boggs, 
of  whom  Daniel  speaks,  is  Lieutenant  Gov- 
-ernor,  and  Daniel  believes  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
people  until  they  will  make  the  effort  at 
least,  to  drive  the  brethren  from  the 
oounty." 

"Mother,"  said  Mr.  Boyd  to  his  wife, 
•^'I  was  thinking  as  I  came  along  that  I 
would  like  to  go  over  to  Bro.  Clark's,  and 
if  you  and  Margery  would  like  to  go,  I 
will  drive  you  over." 

This  is  just  what  Margery  was  wishing 
for.  .  She  longed  to  see  Mary  and  talk 
with  her  about  this  change,  the  news  of 


which  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  her, 
breaking  in  upon  the  quiet  of  her  hereto- 
fore uneventful  life.  Especially  was  she 
anxious  to  talk  with  her  about  the  removal 
to  Missouri  and  the  determination  to 
which  she  had  come  that  if  anything  pre- 
vented her  father  from  going  she  would 
never  consent  to  Daniel's  going  without 
her,  unless  his  own  family  should  go  at 
the  same  time. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Clark^s,  they  found  them 
also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Daniel 
which,  being  dated  a  few  days  after  Mar- 
gery's, contained  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  the  printing  press  of  the  church 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  mob,  all  the  ma- 
terial being  thrown  into  the  Missouri 
river,  and  that  Bishop  Partridge  had, 
with  many  others,  been  most  cruelly  treat- 
ed by  them.  In  his  case  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  tarring  his  entire  person, 
but  had  filled  his  mouth  with  tar,  which 
had  nearly  suffocated  him. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson 
county,  numbering  about  five  hundred, 
had  drawn  up  a  set  of  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  the  Saints  must  leave  the  country, 
and  warning  them  that  those  who  refused 
to  comply  would  be  visited  with  like 
treatment  to  that  which  had  befallen  their 
confederates. 

This  news  was  really  old,  it  having  oc- 
curred in  July  of  the  previous  year,  but 
it  had  not  reached  Daniel  (except  in  the 
form  of  rumor)  until  the  time  of  his  writing 
which  was  about  one  month  previous.  It 
will  be  hard  for  our  young  friends  who 
read  this  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
news  should  travel  so  slowly  in  those  far 
away  days.  But  if  they  will  only  recall 
the  fact  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  in- 
ventions in  the  last  fifty  years,  it  will  not 
be  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand. 

After  much  consuHation  and  delibera- 
tion between  the  older  members  of  the 
two  families  it  was  decided  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  so  arrange  business  that 
they  might  start  for  Kirtland  in  time  to 
be  there  by  the  first  of  April.  Further 
than  this  they  could  determine  not  bin  g, 
but  after  their  arrival  they  would  be  gov- 
erned entirely  by  circumstances. 

"It  is  all  very  sudden,  and  seems  m 
strange  to  me,  Mary,"  said  Margery  when 
they  were  alone  together  in  Mary's  room, 
"I  felt  as  though  I  must  talk  with  you.  T 
do  not  believe  that  I  can  find  words  to 
express  to  you  just  how  I  feel,  especially 
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^bout  the  infiaence  which  this  persecu- 
tion may  have  upon  the  Saints.  If  they 
bear  it  patiently  and  saffer  it  gladly  as 
Saints  rn  former  times  have  done,  all  will 
be  well;  but  Saints  of  former  days  have 
bad  that  in  their  favor  which  our  people 
have  not." 

"What  is  that,  Margery,  I  don't  know 
that  I  understand  you?" 

"What  are  the  scars  that  our  fathers 
both  bear?  Were  the'y  not  received  in 
battle  while  fighting  for  this  same  princi- 
ple which  is  causing  our  brethren  trouble 
—the  liberty  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech?  This  liberty  has  been  bought  by 
the  life-blood  of  many  whose  sons  are  to- 
day numbered  among  our  brethren,  and 
is  as  dear  to  the  sons  as  ever  it  was  to 
the  sires.  I  see  how  it  is  Mary.  These 
western  men,  like  > those  who  oppose  us 
here,  are  not  able  to  defend  their  faith  in 
argument  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
and  consequently  they  are  angry  and  will 
nse  every  means  to  harrass  and  annoy  our 
people.  No  harm  cjin  accrue  to  us  so  long 
as  we  bear  it  patiently;  but  our  fathers 
and  brothers  were  not  born  under  the  rule 
of  princes  and  tyrants,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  speedily  put  a  stop  to  such 
injustice  —  such  lawless  proceedings  —  I 
fear  for  the  effect  upon  the  church." 

"But,  Margery,  men  who  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  know  that  retalia- 
tion is  not  and  can  not  be  a  part  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ!" 

"Yes,  Mary,  but  if  there  had  never  come 
a  time  when  it  was  just  and  right  to  resist 
nnholy  oppression,  what  of  the  war  which 
secured  the  independence  of  these  United 
States?  Would  it  not  have  b  en  an  unjust 
jrar?  What  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, to  the  support  ot  which  its 
signers  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor?  If  this  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  involved  principles 
of  wrong,  then  these  men  had  no  sacred 
honor  to  pledge,  for  they  were  untrue,  dis- 
loyal to  the  government  which  they  should 
bave  honored;  and  though  good  men  even 
then  might  have  been  dragged  into  the  con- 
test, it  never  could  have  made  the  quarrel 
a  just  one.  If  the  statement  contained  in 
it  that  to  every  individual  God  has  given 
certain  inalienable  rights,  is  a  mistake,  then 
our  nation  is  founded  upon  a  false  hy- 
pothesis and  our  government  is  no  better 
than  the  governments  of  Europe.  If  kings 
rule  by  divine  right,  then  it  follows  that 


the  people  have  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  rulers." 

<<I  can  see  that  your  conclusions  are 
just,  Margery,  but  I  can  not  yet  see  the 
bearing  they  ^ave  upon  this  difficulty." 

"I  pray  God  we  may  never  see  it,  Mary, 
for  it  would  be  worse  for  the  church  than 
the  bitterest  persecution  which  could  rage 
against  it.  But  do  you  not  see  that  if  our 
brethren  are  to  be  persecuted  and  driven 
by  the  lawless  mob,  and  the  government 
stand  by  and  offer  no  protection  to  its 
citizens  who  have  never  violated  the 
law,  that  the  time  must  inevitably  come 
when  they  will  have  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families?  It  will  not  be  the 
government  which  they  will  resist,  but 
mob  violence;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  be 
hard  to  prevent  a  spirit  of  retaliation 
from  entering  in;  and  if  it  should,  neither 
you  nor  I  can  estimate  the  loss  it  will  be 
to  the  church." 

**I  hope  the  Saints  will  bear  much  and 
long,  before  they,  resort  to  this,"  said 
Mary. 

"I  echo  your  wish,  Mary,  with  all  my 
heart;  but  my  mind  is  troubled,  and  I 
feel  that  we  shall  have  much  to  endure 
because  of  our  religion,  before  many  years 
pass  away.  I  do  not  shrink  from  suffer- 
ing, and  it  is  not  this  which  troubles  me; 
neither  do  I  fear  that  I  shall  ever  deny 
the  faith;  but  if  while  we  profess  and 
cling  to  it,  we  lose  the  Spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, then  indeed  our  enemies  have  prevail- 
ed against  us." 

"Do  not  let  this  trouble  you,  Margery. 
If  we  are  humble  and  faithful  God  will 
strengthen  us  to  resist  temptation  and  to 
overcome." 

"My  only  trust  is  in  him,  and  for  this 
cause  I  feel  that  if  Daniel  goes  to  Missouri, 
I  must  go  with  him." 

"I  am  glad  of  that  decision,  Margery, 
for  he  will  need  your  restraining  influence. 
He  loves  his  friends  and  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  resent  insult  aud  injury  to 
them  than  to  himself." 

"That  is  just  the  trying  point,  Mary, 
and  the  one  which  troubles  me.  Even  a 
high  spirited  man  .may  bear  abuse  which 
is  heaped  upon  himself;  but  it  becomes  in- 
toL  rable  when  compelled  to  see  his  dear- 
est friends  abused,  llow  think  you  our 
fathers  could  bear  to  see  us  cruelly  treated 
before  their  eyes? But  father  is  call- 
ing. I  must  go.  Come  over  soon,  for  I 
have  much  to  talk  with  you  about." 

(Tu  be  continued). 
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VISCOUNT  KINGSBOROUGH  was 
an  English  antiquarian,  was  born  in 
1705,  and  was  the  son  of  the  E^rl  of 
Kingston.  In  1830  he  published  his 
"Antiquities  of  Mexico,  Comprising  Fac- 
similes of  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings,"&c. 
He  died  in  1837,  having  expended  a  for- 
tune and  the  most  of  his  life  on  his  match- 
less work,  which  consists  of  nine  ponder- 
ous folio  volumes. 

Vol.  1.  contains  a  copy  of  the  collection 
made  by  Mendoza,  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
lean  library  at  Oxford,  England;  of  the 
Codex  Telleriano,  in  the  library  of  Paris; 
fac-similes  of  the  collection  of  Botturini; 
and  copies  of  other  paintings  in  the  Bod- 
lean  library. 

Vol.  II.  contains  manuscripts  from  the 
Vatican  paintings  of  Laud ;  paintings 
from  the  Institute  of  Bologna ;  from 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  bas-reliefs  from 
Antigua. 

Vol.  III.  contains  fac-similes  of  the 
Borgian  collection  at  Rome,  and  paint- 
ings from  Dresden,  Hungary,  and  the 
Vatican. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  Monuments  of  New 
Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,  in  French. 

Vol.  V.  consists  of  translations  from  the 
first  three  volumes,  b}'  Augustine  Aglio. 

Vol.  VI.  consists  of  intepretation  of 
collection  of  Mendoza;  explanation  of 
Codex  Telleriano-Remensis;  explanation 
of  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  Notes. 

Vol.  VII.  contains  "Historia  Universal 
De  Ntieva  Espanya;^'  by  Las  Casas. 

Vol.  VIII.  contains  Supplementary 
Notes,  Supplementary  Extracts,  a  Treat- 
ise on  the  Jewish  Descent  of  the  Indians, 
and  The  Letters  of  Cortez. 

Vol.  IX.  contains  Chrpnico  Mexicano, 
by  Tozozomoc,  and  Historia  Chichemeca, 
by  Ixtlilochitl,  and  Retos  Autiquos  E 
Idolatrias  De  Las  Indios  La  Nueva  Es- 
panya. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from 
the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  and  pages 
indicated.  s.  f.  w. 

Vol.  VI.  page  4:  "In  Peter  Martyr's 
work:  They  knew  them  [the  Cherebians] 
'honor  the  cross,  although  lying  somewhat, 
and  in  another  place  compassed  about 
with  lines,  they  put  it  upon  such  as  are 
new-born,  supposing  the  devils  fly  from 
that  instrument;  if  any  fearful  apparition 


be  seen  at  any  time  by  night,  they  set  up 
the  cross,  and  say  that  the  place  is  cleans- 
ed by  that  remedy;  and  being  demanded 
whence  they  learned  this,  and  the  speeches 
which  they  understand  not,  they  answer 
that  those  rites  and  customs  came  by  tra- 
dition from  the  elders  to  the  younger."^ 

"Gomara  says  that  in  Yucatan  a  cross 
of  copper  or  wood  was  placed  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead." 

Page  46: — "A  very  remarkable  rep- 
resentation of  the  ten  plagues  which 
God  sent  on  Egypt  in  order  to  punish 
Pharaoh's  hardness  of  heart  occurs  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  pages  of  the  Borgian 
manuscript.  Moses  is  there  painted  as 
holding  up  in  his  left  hind  his  rod  which 
became  a  serpent,  and  with  a  furious  ges- 
ture calling  down  plai^ues  on  the  Egyp- 
tians. These  plagues  were  frogs,  locusts, 
lice,  flies,  Ac;  all  of  which  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  pages  referred  to;  but 
the  last  and  most  dreadful  were  the  thick 
darkness  which  overspread  Egypt  for 
three  days,  and  the  death  of  the  first-bom 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  former  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  figure  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  and  the  latter  by  Meclanteotl  (or 
god  of  the  dead)  descending  in  the  form 
of  a  skeleton,  or  a  cadaverous  body,  from 
the  God  of  Moses.  The  curious  symbol 
of  one  serpent  swallowing  another  occurs 
likewise  in  the  nineteenth  page  of  the 
same  manuscript.  It  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  Mexicans,  who  were  acquainted 
with  one  portion  of  Genesis — that  relat- 
ing to  the  migration  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt, —  should  have  not 
been  ignorant  of  another." 

Page  50:  "Now  let  us  proceed  briefly 
to  state  the  plea  and  pretext  by  which  the 
Ingas  subdued  those  countries  under  their 
yoke.  They  professed  to  the  people  that 
after  the  deluge,  with  which  event  the 
Indians  were  universally  acquainted,  the 
human  race  was  again  propagated  and 
multiplied  by  the  Ingas  alone;  for  that 
seven  heroes  came  forth  from  the  cave  of 
Pacaritambo  and  procreated,  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  mentioned,  new  na- 
tions and  people;  whence  it  was  fit  and 
just  that  all  mankind  should  obey,  and 
submit  to,  the  Ingas  their  ancestors  and 
progenitors.  They  made  this  also  a  boast, 
that  they  alone  of  all  men,  possessed  the 
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pure  and  true  knowledge  of  the  worship 
and  honor  due  to  God;  and  hence  in 
Cnsco,  as  in  some  holy  land,  the  temples 
exceed  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and 
the  neighboring  territory  was  everywhere 
full  of  religions  mysteries." 

"It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the 
Mexicans  in  many  of  their  customs  resem- 
bled the  Peruvians,  and  that  their  relig- 
ion was  probably  derived  from  a  common 
source,  Viraeocha  being  the  same  deity  as 
Tetzcatlepoca  and  Huitzilopuchtli,  al- 
thoQgh  worshipped  under  a  different 
name. 

''The  belief  which  the  Mexicans  and 
Penruians  entertained  of  their  origin  is 
likewise  an  argument  in  favor  of  their 
common  descent.  The  former  of  these 
nations  pretended  that  their  ancestors  had 
proceeded  from  seven  caves;  the  latter 
that  they  were  descended  from  seven 
heroes  who  came  out  of  the  same  caves. 
51 — "M.  De  Humboldt  has  observed  that  if 
ve  knew  exactly  in  what  part  of  the 
^lobe  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Tulan, 
Tlapallan,  Huetlapallan,  Amaquemecan, 
Aztlan,  and  Chicomoztoc  were  situated, 
we  might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
who  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexicans  were, 
and  from  what  country  they  passed  over 
to  America.  By  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  these  proper  names, 
and  the  mutual  comparison  of  one  with 
another,  Tulan  signifies  the  country  of 
reeds;  Tlapallan,  the  Red  Sea;  Huetlap- 
allan, the  Old  Red  Sea;  Amaquemecan, 
the  country  of  the  veil  of  paper;  Aztlan, 
the  country  of  the  flamingo;  and  Chico- 
moztoc, the  seven  caves.  .  .  In  the  absence 
of  facts  we  employ  conjecture.  .  .  Egypt 
is  the  country  to  which  all  these  names 
refer:  and  that  the  colony  which  arrived 
in  early  ages  in  America  from  the  East, 
were  Jews  from  Alexandria." 

Page  53:  '^Montezuma  told  Cortez  that 
their  ancestors  had  come  from  the  same 
part  of  the  globe  as  the  Spaniards,  situat- 
ed toward  the  rising  sun." 

Page  54.  [Peter  Martyr]:  "Cortez  said 
to  Montezuma  *What  more  wicked  and 
abominable;  what  more  foolish?  ...  Ye 
slaughter  so  many  human  bodies  every 
year  for  these  insensible  images'  sakes.' 
Montezuma:  ^Hearken,  O,  Cortez!  The 
ceremonies  of  sacrifice  left  us  by  tradi- 
tion from  our  ancestors,  these  we  observe 
and  have  hitherto  exercised.' " 

Page  87:  "The  interpreter  of  the  collec- 


tion of  Mendoza  means  to  say  that  the 
Mexican  paintings  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, given  to  the  native  Mexicans,  that 
they  might  consult  together  on  their 
proper  meaning,  whose  real  testimony  he 
afterward  took  down  when  they  had  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  right  significa- 
tion of  the  symbols  representing  the  cities 
tributary  to  the  crown  of  Mexico.  And 
Sahugan  says,  that  he  assembled,  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  the  Indians  of  Tescuco  and 
Mexico  who  were  most  conversant  with 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  in  order 
that  they  might  explain  to  him  the  signi- 
fication of  their  ancient  paintings  as  the 
best  authority  which  he  could  follow  in 
writing  the  history  of  New  Spain." 

Page  102:  "The  Mexicans  celebrated  in 
this  month  [Panquetzilitzli]  the  festival 
of  the  loaf,  which  was  in  this  manner: 
They  made  a  large  loaf  of  the  seed  of 
bled  OS,  which  they  called  tzoctli,  and  of 
honey;  and  after  having  made  it,  they 
blessed  it  in  their  manner,  and  broke  it, 
and  the  high  priest  put  it  into  a  very  clean 
vessel,  and  took  a  thorn  of  maguey,  with 
which  he  with  great  reverence  took  up  a 
morsel  and  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  every 
one  of  the  Indians,  as  if  in  the  manner  of 
a  communion." 

Page  107:  "Quecalcoatle  is  he  who  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin;  who  was  called  on 
earth  Chimalman,  and  in  heaven,  Chalchi- 
huitztli,  which  means  the  precious  stone 
of  penance  or  of  sacrifice.  He  was  saved 
in  the  deluge,  and  was  bom  in  Zivenavitz- 
catl,  where  he  resides." 

"They  call  this  the  fast  of  the  Lords;  it 
lasted  four  days,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
first  day  of  Ocelotl  to  four  earthquakes. 
This  fast  was  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  they  said  would 
happen  in  the  day  of  four  earthquakes,  so 
that  they  were  thus  daily  in  expectation 
of  that  event. 

Quecalcoatle  was  he  who  they  say  crea- 
ted the  world;  and  they  bestowed  on  him 
the  appellation  of  Lord  of  the  Wind,  be- 
cause they  said  that  Tonacatecotle,  when 
it  appeared  good  to  him,  breathed  and 
begat  Quecalcoatle.  They  erected  round 
temples  to  him  without  any  cornensr. 
They  said  that  he  it  was  that  formed  the 
first  man,  They  celebrated  a  festival,  on 
the  sign  of  the  four  earthquakes,  to  the 
destroyer,  with  reference  to  the  fate  which 
again  awaited  the  world;  for  they  said 
that  it  had  undergone  four  destructions, 
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and  that  it  would  again  be  destroyed.  He 
alone  had  a  human  body  like  that  of  men, 
the  other  Gods  were  of  an  incorporeal  na- 
ture.— [Codex  Telleriano-Reraensis.] 

[Foot-note.]  "Qnecalcoatle  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  many  deformed 
persons  and  crook-backs,  corcooudus,  on 
his  way  to  Cholula." 

"The  extreme  pertinacity  which  the  In- 
dians, both  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  displayed 
in  adhering  to  their  old  religion,  frequent- 
ly laying  down  their  lives  in  its  defense, 
and  affirming  when  reasoned  with  upon 
the  subject,  that  if  Christianity  was  good 
for  the  Castilians,  their  own  religion  was 
no  less  for  them,  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  signs  and  wonders  which  the 
Mexicans  believed  that  Huitzilopuchtli 
had  wrought  in  their  favor  (to  which  the 
hand  and  outstretched  arm  so  often  occur- 
ring in  Mexican  paintings  probably  al- 
ludes) and  the  oracles  of  Pachacama,  re- 
vered in  Peru,  maintained  the  greatest 
ascendency  over  their  minds;  and  in  this 
obstinacy,  in  blindly  persisting  in  a  per- 
suasion which  Christians  told  them  was 
false,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  In- 
dians closely  resembled  the  Jews.  The 
second  rejason  for  believing  that  Judaism 
was  the  religion  of  the  Indians  is,  that 
they  used  circumcision.  The  third,  that 
they  expected  a  messiah.  The  fourth,  that 
many  words  incorporated  in  their  lang- 
uage and  connected  with  the  celebration 
of  their  rites,  were  obviously  either  of 
Hebrew  or  Greek  derivation.  The  fifth, 
that  Las  Casas,  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  who 
had  the  best  means  of  verifying  the  fact, 
was  of  this  opinion.  Sixth,  that  the  Jews 
themselves,  including  some  of  their  most 
eminent  Rabbis,  such  as  Menasseh  Ben 
Israel  and  Montecenio,  who,  thoucjh  not  a 
rabbi,  was  a  Jew  who  had  visited  America, 
maintained  it  by  both  verbal  statements 
and  in  writing.  The  seventh  is  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  most  learned  Span- 
ish authors,  such  as  Acosta  and  Torque- 
mada,  have  placed  their  readers  by  leav- 
ing them  no  other  alternative  than  to 
come  to  the  decision  whether  the  Jews 
had  colonized  America  and  established 
their  rites  among  the  Indian  or  whether 
the  devil  had  counterfeited  in  the  New 
World  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
God  gave  his  chosen  people.  The  eighth 
is  the  resemblance  which  many  of  the  In- 
dian rites  and  ceremonies  bore  to  those  of 
the  Jews.     The  ninth  is  the  similitude 


which  existed  between  many  of  the  Indian 
and  many  of  the  Hebrew  moral  laws. 
The  tenth  is  the  knowledge  which  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  traditions  implied 
that  the  Indians  possessed  of  the  history 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  elev- 
enth, the  Mexican  tradition  of  the  Teo- 
moxtle  or  divine  book  of  the  Tolteca*?. 
The  twelfth  is  the  Mexican  history  of 
their  famous  migration  from  Aztalan.  The 
thirteenth  is  the  traces  of  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, history,  tradition,  laws,  manners  and 
customs,  which  are  found  in  the  Mexican 
paintings.  The  fourteenth  is  the  frequen- 
cy of  sacrifices  amongst  the  Indians,  and 
the  religious  consecration  of  the  blood 
and  the  fat  of  the  victims.  The  fifteenth 
is  the  style  of  architecture  of  their  paint- 
ings. The  sixteenth  is  the  fringes 
which  the  Mexicans  wore  fastened  in 
their  garments.  The  seventeenth  is  a 
similarity  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Indian  tribes  far  removed  from  the  central 
monarchies  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (but  still 
within  the  pale  of  religious  proselytism) 
j;jtf  those  of  the  Jews,  which  writers  who 
were  not  Spaniards  have  noticed,  such  as 
;  Sir  William  Penn,  who,  recognizing  a  pro- 
bably fanciful  likeness  between  the  fea- 
tures of  Indian  and  Jewish  children,  savs: 

• 

*When  you  look  upon  them  you  would 
think  yourself  in  the  Jew's  quarter  at 
London.  Their  eyes  are  little  and  black 
like  the  Jews;  moreover  they  reckon  by 
lAoons;  they  offer  the  first  fruits,  and 
have  a  kind  of  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  is 
said  that  their  altar  stands  upon  twelve 
stones.  Their  mourning  lasts  a  year.  The- 
customs  of  their  women  are  like  those  of 
the  Jews.  Their  language  is  masculine, 
short,  concise,  and  full  of  energy,  in  which 
it  much  resembles  the  Hebrew.  One  word 
serves  for  three,  and  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  the  understanding  of  the  listeners. 
Lastly,  they  were  going  into  a  country 
which  was  neither  planted  nor  known, 
and  he  that  imposed  this  condition  upon 
them  was  well  able, to  level  their  passage 
thither;  for  we  may  go  from  the  eastern 
extremities  of  Asia  to  the  western  extrem- 
ities of  America.' 

"If  Sir  William  Penn  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  on  what  purple  thrones 
the  sovereigns  of  Peru  and  Mexico  sat,  he 
would  perhaps  have  exulted  less  at  the 
idea  of  the  Jews  having  miraculously  pas- 
sed from  the  old  continent  to  the  new, 
either  by  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
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Eophrates,  as  foretold  by  Esdras,  or  those 
of  old  ocean  itself,  the  only  remaining 
obstacle  that  could  stop  the  march  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  We  for  our  own 
part,  should    be   almost  tepipted  at  the 


bare  mention  of  such  a  prodigy  to  declare 
Qurselyes  of  the  faith  of  the  Irishraany. 
who,  pn  hearing  a  similar  relation,  gaily 
exclaimed,  'I  believe  it  all  but  the  first 
step. 


?  9? 


Below  we  reproduce  from  an  old  number  of  the  Herald  an  article  on  Education  which 
eeema  very  appropriate  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  history  of  this  work. 

EDUCATION. 


BY  ELDER  DAVm  H.  SMrFH. 


WHAT  is  the  principal  reason  that  we 
find  fault  with  the  preachers  of  the 
day?  Is  it  simply  because  they  are  men 
of  education?  "Well,"  says  one,  "we  often 
speak  of  that."  To  be  sure  we  do;  but,  is 
that  our  chief  objection?  No;  evidently. 
Tbe  main  cause  of  our  fault-finding  in  re- 
gard to  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
fail  to  promulgate  the  true  gospel,  and  as- 
sume authority  to  declare  what,  reasoning 
from  their  own  standpoint,  they  have  no 
JQ&t  right  to.  Supposing  they  held  legal 
aothority,  and  preached  the  true  gos- 
pel, leading  lives  of  purity,  still  possessing 
a  polished  education,  could  we  have  just 
reason  to  complain  upon  the  ground  of 
that  education?  Certainly  not.  On  the 
other  band,  should  our  preacbers,  having 
the  pure  principles  of  of  Jesus  Christ,  add 
thereto  an  enlarged  and  clear  view  of  all 
the  sabjectB  and  branches  of  knowledge, 
voald  it  not  in  a  great  degree  add  to  their 
usefulness?  It  certainly  would;  always 
provided  that. they  keep  their  minds  free 
from  pride,  and  keep  pure  their  allegiance 
to  tbe  godpej  covenant. 

^'But,"  says  one,  "Education  begets 
pride."  There  could  be  no  greater  mis- 
take. Give  one  a  thorough  education 
and  be  will  see  his  own  littleness,  and 
learn  his  ignorance  more  thoroughly 
than  the  most  unlettered.  As  the  dove 
tbat  soars  high,  beholding  the  vast  fields 
Helow  yet  unexplored,  and  sees  the 
horizon  expanding  far  beyond  her  vision, 
eeemi  a  speck  in  the  blue  ether,  even 
K)  tbe  aoul  that  looks  into  the  labora- 
Umes  of  nMare,  tbe  mysteries  of  science, 
or  examines  the  collected  thoughts  of 
nun  J  scholars  like  himself,  feels  his  pride 
sink  within  him;  and  his  efforts,  compared 
with  those  of  prophets,  kings  and  philos- 


ophers, dwarf  to  their  own  true  standard. 

"Does  not  education  in  worldly  knowl- 
edge tend  to  infidelity,  or,  at  least,  to  a 
nominal,  inactive  faith  "in  God?"  Their 
teaching  in  regard  to  religion  may;  but 
we  were  considering  this  subject  as  ab- 
stract from  the  religious  element  in  the 
world.  And,  considered  in  this  light, 
knowledge  can  in  no  case  work  save  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  mind  in  its  worship 
of  God.  Let  the  saint  of  God  study  the 
language  he  speaks,  that  he  may  speak 
the  gospel  more  plainly  and  effectually; 
let  him  look  with  critical  eye  through  all 
the  sciences  that  language  unfolds  to  his 
view,  that  he  may  see  that  they  are  founded 
upon  eternal  principles,  as  are  the  truths 
of  Christ's  doctrine.  Let  him  study  the 
geography  of  the  heavens  that  he  may  be- 
lieve in  a  material  God,  with  a  material 
heaven,  and  universal  material  over  which 
to  preside;  and  lo,  no  place  for  the  vision- 
ary ethereal  rows  of  benches  before  the 
topless  throne.  Let  him  study  the  grtsmd 
science  of  measurement,  would  he  compre- 
hend how  incomprehensible  the  power 
that  laid  out  the  universe  and  measured 
the  foundations  thereof.  Let  him  glance 
at  history,  and  behold  the  clouds  of  wit- 
nesses bearing  testimony  to  prophecy,  and 
holding  up  the  Mosaic  record,  even  as  the 
arms  of  Moses  himself  were  held  up  that 
the  enemies  of  truth  might  not  overcome. 

Does  our  religion  fear  the  light?  Are 
we  of  those  who  would  not  know  anything 
save  that  which  they  know  naturally? 

Ignorance  for  which  we  are  not  respon- 
sible can  not  hinder  to  any  great  extent 
our  preaching  or  progress,  but  do  we 
love  it?  Do  we  hug  it  unto  ourselves?  If 
we  do,  then  are  we  responsible,  and  great- 
ly to  be  blamed,  and  verily  we  shall  have 
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our  reward.  To  know  God  is  eternal  life; 
and  to  know  his  works  and  all  that  we  can 
in  righteousness  know,  but  makes  more 
beautiful,  enjoyable  and  useful  that  life. 

Saints;  do  we  comprehend  the  field  be- 
fore us?     Did   we,  methinks  we   would 


have  less  time  for  the  labor  and  works  of 
the  evil  one,  and  more  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good.  Let  us  equip  ourselves 
for  the  work  and  spare  no  means,  in  truth, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  our 
work  well. 


HOME      CONVERSATIONS. 


BY   DECINDA    AND    TUBAL   MILKINS. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

<(TT  FEW  days  ago  I  had  cause  to  call  up- 

/i  on  Mrs.  Jendors.  She  is  an  amiable 
lady,  so  kind  and  obliging  withal;  a  real 
jolly,  good  woman.  She  is  a  professed 
Christian  of  the  Methodist  persuasion; 
but  instead  of  holding  to  any  of  the  mod- 
ern ^sanctification'  theories,  she  holds  that 
one's  goodness  should  be  seen,  not  talked 
about,  only.  YT'ell,  while  there  she  spoke 
to  me  concerning  my  views  of  evening 
parties.  Her  son,  Over,  thought  of  enter- 
taining a  few  young  friends,  and  among 
others,  inviting  our  Unit  and  Tilly-Jane. 
I  expressed  myself  freely,  and  our  opin- 
ions harmonized  perfectly.  We  had  a 
good  laugh  also.  I  will  laugh  occasional- 
ly; I  can't  avoid  it.  Over  is  one  of  those 
straight-forward,  loving  .boys,  so  honor- 
able and  manly.  He  seems  to  know  just 
what  is  right;  and  does  it  every  time. 
He  stands  about  five-feet-eigbt;  has 
dark  hair  and  eyes;  fair  complexion, 
and  rosy  full  lips,  and  tinted  cheeks, 
and  a  bewitching  mustache.  He  weighs 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds; 
is  squarely  built,  and  is  twenty  years 
old.  Well,  if  I  havn't  given  a  royal 
description  of  him;  and  I  hadn't  thought 
I  should! 

"But  I  must  tell  you  of  my  mental  re- 
verie concerning  my  husband.  Tubal,  the 
dear,  good  man  he  is,  if  I  do  say  it!  I 
scarcely  knew  how  he'd  take  to  the  idea 
of  what  Mrs.  Jendors  and  self  had  been 
talking  of.  Of  course  he  would  get  to 
hear  of  it,  for  Mr.  Jendors  was  down  at 
the  shop  whilst  I  was  at  their  house. 

"The  lecture  excitement  had  waned,  and 
nothing  of  any  import  had  been  observed 
between  us  in  conversation  until  now. 

"Evening  came,  and  it  brought  husband 
home.  I  could  note  as  he  entered  the 
door  he  was  mentally  burdened;    but  he 


said  nothing  about  his  weight  of  trouble 
that  evening. 

"The  next  day  noon,  however,  he  came 
home,  and  positively  declared  he  could  no 
longer  endure  it,  he  must  unload.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  hour  of  his  coming,  for 
he  had  taken  his  dinner  with  him  as  was 
his  custom.  But  customs  are  sometimes 
overruled,  as  I  now  plainly  discovered." 

"Well,  wife,"  said  husband,  "I  guess 
you've  heered  of  the  party  going  to  be 
over  at  Mr.  Jendor's  on  Friday  night? 
Yes?  Yes;  well  I  should  say!"  said  Tu- 
bal. "Old  man  Jendors  was  at  the  shop 
yesterday,  and  said  cards  would  be  handed 
round  to  all  whom  they  wanted  to  come. 
Cards,  Decinda;  what  think  you  of  that? 
I've  always  said  my  son  should  never 
handle  cards.  I  suppose  they'll  be  want- 
in'  Unit  and  Tilly  Jane  to  come,  and  I 
hereby  solemnly  enter  my  portest.  You 
know,  Decinda,  what  a  reputation  cards 
have  got.  You  know  the  wily  temptations 
of  them  ere  things.  Their  history  is  writ- 
ten in  beer,  and  revolvers,  and  knives  I 
Decinda,  I'm  surprised  at  Jendors;  Chris- 
tian people  they  are,  and  goin'  to  pass 
cards  around.  Yes,  give  Unit  and  Tilly 
Jane  a  pack  on  'em!  A  nice  thing,  I  de- 
clare. O,  dear!  O  dear!  You  know,  De- 
cinda, how  hard  we've  tried  to  rear  oar 
children  in  the  right  way.  How  often 
we've  prayed  for  'em;  and  cried  on  'em; 
and  now  for  old  Jendors  to  let  Over  start 
up  such  a  thing — it's  awful,  Decinda!  1 
could  weep  if  it  would  do  any  good." 
And  Tubal  paced  the  floor  nervously. 

"Tubal,"  I  observed,  "are  you  not  giv- 
ing yourself  unnecessary  concern  relative 
to  this  matter?  The  cards  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jendors  are  cards  of  invitation!  1 
presume  that  Unit  and  Tilly  Jane  may 
receive  theirs  to-day,  as  this  is  Wednes- 
day." 
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"Cards  of  invitation?"  queried  Tubal. 
«K)Id  man  Jendors  said  theyM  pass  around 
cards  to  all  they  wanted  to  come.  Of 
course  the  ones  they  don't  want  will  get 
DO  cards.  Decinda,  you're  mistaken. 
You  see  lots  of  these  folk  give  little  pres- 
ent* as  an  inducement  to  'tend." 

"Yes;  but,  Tubal,  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  These  are  cards  with  a  printed 
invitation,  announcing  that  the  presence 
or  company  of  such  a  one  is  desired  by 
iome  one  else  on  a  certain  evening,  and 
at  a  certain  hour." 

"0  well,"  said  Tubal,  "that  is  a  white 
horse  of  another  color.  I  was  terribly 
afeered  it  was  something  else,  and  you 
know,  Decinda,  I  could  not  tolerate  that." 

"Neither  should  T  be  willing.  As  to 
the  cards  themselves,  they  are  inert  mat- 
ter, and  know  nothing,  but  they  have  as- 
sociations, and  are  surrounded  by  many 
circumstances  and  incidents  very  unenvi- 
able indeed;  it  is  needful  that  our  chil- 
dren handle  those  things  the  reputation  of 
whose  associations  are  not  so  grossly  dis- 
reputable as  those  of  cards.  The  Bible 
ms:  'Shun  the  appearance  of  evil.'  Of 
course  we  are  not  to  take  this  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  the  real,  genuine,  hard-shell 
cards  I  have  my  prejudices  against.  Unit 
knows  nothing  of  them,  and  so  he  would 
not  be  so  easily  led  as  otherwise  he  might." 

Upon  this.  Tubal  returned  to  his  labor; 
bat  in  the  evening  upon  coming  home  to 
copper,  he  was  still  in  a  worried  frame  of 
mind.  The  cards  arrived  during  the  after- 
noon. Tubal  inquired  concerning  them 
before  he  sat  at  table.  I  showed  them  to 
him,  and  satisfied  him  on  that  point. 
After  meal  we  were  gathered  in  the  sit- 
ting room,  and  the  children  were  reading. 
Unit  had  a  book  entitled,  "Walks  in  a 
Cemetery,"  and  Tilly-Jane's  was  entitled, 
**The  sin  of  evening  Pastimes;"  books 
their  father  had  bought  for  them.  They 
had  some  good  points;  but  on  the  whole 
they  were,  to  my  mind,  insipid,  and  erra- 
tic. They  were  written  by  a  Presbyterian 
deacon  of  blue-law,  puritanical  fame,  and 
trying  to  be  tyrannical  as  well. 

"Decinda,  dear,  began  husband,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  silence,  "I  learn  there  is 
going  to  be  music  at  Jendors' — a  fiddle, 
and  a  horn  and  some  sich  things.  I  fear 
'twill  be  unsafe  after  all  for  our  children 
to  go.  The  fiddle  is  a  deuce  of  a  thing, 
and  I've  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
iltere  was  more  or  less  devil  in  it.     Its 


squeaking  notes  savor  of  demoniacal 
screeches;  and  a  great  amount  of  evil 
comes  of  fiddle  strings  and  fiddle  bows. 
I  think  it  unsafe,  indeed. 

"Fiddling  belongs  to  dancing;  they  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  young  ones  will  be 
kicking  up  their  heels  afore  we  know  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  a  great  sinner. 
I  used  to  play  a  jewsharp,  and  a  french- 
harp,  and  hand  jim-bones,  and  a  bag-pipe; 
but  when  I  got  to  see  how  much  evil  there 
was  in  sich  things  I  told  the  Lord  if  he'd 
forgin  me  I'd  never  harp  nor  bone  nor 
pipe  any  more!  I  used  to  dance,  and  I 
always  felt  conscience-smitten  every  time 
I  did  the  scottish-reel.  The  fiddle  makes 
my  feet  move  yet,  although  I've  tried 
hard  to  make  them  number  eights  walk  in 
the  right  way!  Decinda,  we  must  *let 
our  light  shine'  accordin'  to  scripture,  or 
not  at  all!  We  must  teach  our  children 
what's  what.  I  know  they're  not  stained 
very  much  with  sin;  but  we  must  keep 
sin  before  them  all  the  time;  keep  tellin' 
them  everything  that's  wrong  and  bad 
and  vile.  They'll  surely  walk  in  the  right 
way  then.  We  ought  to  tell  them  how 
good  and  pure  we  are,  and  have  them  look 
at  us  all  the  time.  What  think  you,  De- 
cinda?" 

"Well,  Tubal,"  I  observed,  "I  scarce 
know  what  to  say.  But  let  us  consider 
this  much:  The  children  are  not  mere 
children  now;  they  have  so  far  attained 
toward  years  of  actual  maturity  as  to  be 
possessed  with  reason,  judgment,  and 
goodly  discretionary  powers  of  mind. 
This  we  should  readily  concede.  Being 
thus,  they  are  not  to  be  treated  by  us  as 
having  none  of  these  faculties,  nor  yet  as 
being  unable  to  determine  to  any  safe  de- 
gree between  things  of  propriety  and  im- 
propriety, between  right  and  wrong.  All 
young  folks — we  were  such  at  one  time — 
are  pleased  to  have  these  things  duly  recog- 
nized on  the  part  of  parents  and  others.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  self-control  and 
throws  the  weight  of  responsibility  where 
it  belongs,  thus  aiding  in  the  development 
of  dependency  upon  self,  and  ability. 
Anything  that  would  savor  of  a  lack  of 
the  faculties  named,  as  though  we  con- 
sider our  offspring — whom  we  delight  in 
knowing  are  intelligent — as  being  mental- 
ly and  morally  dependent,  would  discour- 
age them,  and  reflect  upon  the  judgment, 
reason  and  good  sense  they  may  have, 
and  which  we  may  wish  to  have  brought 
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out  and  used  to  future  advantage  both  to 
themselves  and  ourselves.  So  far  as  the 
violin  is  concerned,  it  can  do  no  harm. 
Stringed  instruments  were  used  by  God's 
people  in  olden  time,  and  music  is  a  hea- 
venly art.  There  will  be  no  dancing  at 
the  party;  and  I  do  not  consider  the  pres- 
ent a  proper  time  for  such  thing,  even  if 
ever  such  a  time  may  come.  Dancing  has 
been  grossly  perverted  and  misused.  The 
strange  commingling  of  the  sexes  of  mod- 
ern dancing  has  given  rise  to  fantastic  al- 
lurements of  a  very  questionable  character; 
and  the  movements  and  embraces,  situa- 
tions, etc.,  made  use  of  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated,  under  other  circumstances,  by 
any  reputable  lady  or  consistently  moral 
man.  From  those  arise  many  evils  not  to 
be  named,  and  surely  to  be  avoided  by  a 
Christian.  Yet,  Tubal  dear,  I  am  with 
you  in  this  latter  question.  The  party  at 
Jendors'  is  simply  of  a  musical  and  liter- 
ary character,  and  evidently  will  be  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  the  young  people. 
Such  things  create  sociability,  and  where 
proper  hours  are  maintained,  good  only 
can  accrue." 

"Jus'  so,"  said  my  Tubal,  "that's  what 
I've  always  contended  for  everywhere 
and  all  the  time.  You  see  John  Baptist 
lost  his  head  at  the  time  of  a  dance,  and 
he  wasn't  there  either.  And  I've  always 
said  there  was  more  heels  and  toes  in  a 
dance  than  brains  anyhow;  a  dancing  mas- 
ter don't  need  be  much  above  the  degree 
of  idiocy  to  teach  the  art!  They  call  it 
an  art  to  have  something  high-sounding 
about  it  aside  from  the  music,  and  shoe- 
heels.  'Twont  do,  Decinda;  'twon't  do, 
at  all  at  all!  The  children  shan't  go, 
that's  settled!"  And  my  husband  looked 
excited,  and  passed  out  into  the  kitchen. 

"Mother,"  spoke  Tilly-Jane,  "does 
father  really  think  there  will  be  dancing 
at  Mr.  Jendors'  on  Friday  evening?" 

"I  can  not  say,  my  dear,"  I  remarked, 
"but  it  sounds  very  much  that  way." 

"I  can't  see  why  father  should  talk  so 
peculiarly,"  said  Unit." 

"My  children,  'tis  well;  your  father  has 
his  opinions  and  surroundings  as  do  all 
folk;  be  patient  and  all  will  be  well.  You 
know  he  is  very  solicitous  for  your  wel- 
fare; and  realizing  the  great  responsibili- 
ty resting  upon  the  paternal  office,  and 
deeply  desirous  of  your  good;  and  being 
of  his  temperament,  he  speaks  and  feels 
as  you  notice!" 
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'Well,  mother,"  replied  Tilly-Jane,  "I 
should  not  go  if  I  thought  there  would  be 
dancing;  for  I  have  my  conscientious 
scruples  concerning  it,  and  am  verily  per- 
suaded that  often  times  in  moments  of 
allurement  young  men  take  undue  liber- 
ties, and  for  such  acts  of  impropriety  I 
have  a  feeling  of  utter  abhorrence;  but 
then,  there'll  be  no  dancing  at  Jendors'." 

"I  am  pleased  with  your  speech,  Tilly- 
Jane,"  said  my  husband,  who  upon  ap- 
proaching the  door- way  stopped  to  hear 
her  words.  "You  are  riajht  and  sensible 
and  just.  All  girls  and  young  women 
should  hold  inviolate  the  sacred  proprieties 
of  pure  and  noble  womanhood,  that  the 
licence  of  the  dance  and  song  may  not  sully 
a  life  immaculate!  The  modern  dance  is 
a  maelstrom  of  vice  too  often,  and  its  en- 
ticements and  inducements  too  frequently 
sensuous  for  real  good.  Its  reputation 
generally  is  not  pure;  therefore  abstain 
from  such  great  appearance  of  evil." 

"Father,  I  wish  to  do  the  right  thing 
also,"  said  Unit,  and  although  youns:,  t 
have  observed  and  read,  and  have  fonned 
conclusions  relative  to  such  matters;  and 
although  I  have  not  as  yet  expressed  my- 
self, I  will  say  that  I  intend  by  God's 
grace  to  make  my  on-coming  manhood 
pure  as  I  can.  I  would  not  dance  lest  I 
should  be  tempted  to  evil;  not  that  I  may 
be  morally  weak,  for  often  strong  men 
fall  when  least  they  may  expect  it.  There 
are  other  things  I  would  not  wish  to  do. 
I  regard  girls  and  young  women  with  re- 
gard almost  sacred,  and  would  not  wish 
to  demean  myself  in  the  giddy  whirl 
of  dancing  revelry  as  I  might  not  con- 
scientiously and  purely  do  at  other  times 
and  places  in  public  or  in  private.  I  know 
of  young  men  who  would  call  me  'soft' 
for  thus  speaking,  but  I  care  not  for  that. 
I  do  not  think  manhood  is  strengthened 
nor  developed  truly  by  exposure  to  evil 
influences,  or  things  not  just  what  thev 
should  be.  But  there  will  be  no  dancing 
at  Jendors'." 

"Unit,  you  are  right,"  said  Tubal;  "and 
may  God  bless  you  in  your  efforts  for 
good.  No,  I  guess  there'll  be  no  dancin' 
there.  When  I  look  upon  the  world  to- 
day I  see  so  much  to  be  avoided;  and  of- 
ten the  lines  of  that  good  old  hymn  come 
to  mind: 

'Is  this  vile  world  a  friend  to  grace, 
To  help  me  on  to  God.* 

I  tell  you,  my  children,  it  isn't  nor  ever  will 
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be.  I  want  to  see  you  be  a  true  man  and 
woman  of  good  so  and  sense,  and  judgment 
clear.  I  wouldn't  unnecessarily  bind 
down  your  youthful  minds — but  there's 
go  moch  to  fear!" 

And  my  husband's  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  upon  closing  his  last  remarks.  He 
mean^  well;  I've  always  known  that, 
therefore  I  have  had  the  more  patience 
with  him.  Yes,  Tubal  has  a  good  heart. 
The  children  seemed  pleased  at  this  favor- 
able turn  in  their  father's  words  and  tone. 
Tbey  closed  their  books;  and  we  contin- 
ued our  chat. 

Tilly-Jane — the  lovely  child  she  is — 
ventured  to  talk  a  little: 

"Father,"  she  began,  "I  have  been  read- 
ing in  the  book  you  gave  me   last  birth- 
day anniversary,  and  the  author  says  or 
writes  this:  ^Children  should  be  specially 
guarded  as  to  their  evening  hours.     Late 
hourfi,  extending  toward   and  after  mid- 
night, are  wholly  unseasonable,  and  have 
in  their  darkness    and  silence  a  mystic 
sense  of   allurement   very  suspicious  in- 
deed."   That,  I  think,  is  true.      But  he 
farther  writes:  -Young  folk  need  no  pleas- 
ores,  if  they  only  thought  so.    Their  lives 
should  be  sober,  holy  and  just;   and  on- 
cnming  years  bring  weight  of  responsibil- 
ly  that  a  life  of  levity  can  not  qualify  to 
lie  met.'     As  to  no  pleasures,  I  think  he 
is  in  error.     It  seems  to  me  all  folk  have 
a  humorous    turn  of   mind  —  some  more 
than  others — and   we  seem  to  naturally 
give  vent  to  the  vein  at  times;   and -being 
social  creatures  of  such  nature  as  we  do 
Dot  find   in   other   gradations  of   animal 
existences,  we  seem  to  require  the  com- 
mintjling  of  each  other  in   society  move- 
ments.    I   know  levity  of  life  furnishes 
nothing  stable  or  anything  of   solidity; 
but  we    would    not  wish   to    spend  our 
lives  thus.      I   think  there  is    too  much 
inconsiderateness   on    the    part   of    girls 
now-a-days;    so   many   at   the   Academy 
are  so    nnthoughtful     of     any     of    the 
weiifhtier  duties   that  womanhood    must 
of  necessity  impose,  that   I   am   led   to 
^juery  whether  that  shall  find  them  pre- 
pared for  its  grave  demands." 

'*Why,  Decinda,  I'm  surprised  at  the 
noble  girl's  talk,"  said  my  husband. 
"'Tilly- Jane,  you  make  me — make  me — " 
and  her  father's  voice  faltered  for  joy  and 
thankfulness;  *'you  make  me  happy  to 
hear  your  sweet  tongue  talk  that  way. 
May  such  good  sense  always  stay  with 


you,  my  child;  and  may  heaven  guard 
you  always  from  evil.  There's  a  little 
verse  I  just  composed,  I  can't  help  but 
repeat  it  to  you: 

There'll  be  no  evil  tliere; 
There'll  be  no  evil  there, 
In  heaven  above, 
Where  Ai  is  love; 
There'll  Ije  no  evil  there. 

Now  Unit  and  Tilly-Jane,  if  you  can  just 
get  landed  safely  there,  I'll  be  so  happy!" 
And  my  husband  wept. 

The  reader  may  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine how  pleased  I  have  been  to  note 
this  change  in  ray  husband's  manner. 
Whether  lasting  or  not  it  seems  in  answer 
to  long  continued  prayer  in  his  behalf  re- 
lative to  his  unwarranted  rigidity  of  man- 
ner towards  the  children  especially. 

"I  had  not  forgott'^n  his  remarks  about 
keeping  sin  before  the  children,  and  par- 
ading our  own  goodness.     After  they  had 
retired,  which  thev  did  at  the  close  of 
their  father's  last  utterance  I've  just  given, 
I  called  his  attention  to  it.  "Dear  Tubal," 
I  resumed,  "the  remark  you  made  about 
sin   and    our   individual   goodness  being 
held  up  before  the  children,  pardon   me, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  in  bad  taste.  Tell- 
ing them  of  sin  and  sinful  things  might 
have  a  tendency  to  tempt  them  to   try 
something  of  them.     I   presume  you  are 
aware  of  how  much  harm  grows  out  of 
the  reading  of  books  portraying  evil  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  men  and  women;  how 
many  boys  more  than   girls  become  ven- 
turesome;   some  steady   boys  at  that,  led 
away   by  such.     And   were  we  to   relate 
things  of  sinfulness,  however  cautious  we 
might  try  to  be,   there  might  be   found 
lurking  in  that  talk  a  demon  of  unsuspect- 
ed proportions,  ready  to  tempt,  and  wily! 
In  holding   up   righteousness  worthy   of 
emulation,  attempts  to  practice  could  and 
would  do  naught  else  than  good.      But 
that  righteousness  should  not  be  made  to 
appear  as  existing  in  you  or  me  alone. 
The  only  way  our  examples  can  do  good 
is  by  making  no  reference  to  them.  Tilly- 
Jane  and  Unit  observe,  and  as  we  do  and 
say  they  can  but  notice  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions  of  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety  thereof.      To  tell   them  we  were 
their   examples  may  savor  of   self-right- 
eousness and  self-sufficiency.      We  were 
once  young,  and  should  remember  that 
youth  has  not  the  experience  of  age,  and 
so  deal  gently,     There  are  things  we  do 
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not  know,  as  old  as  we  are;  and  our  own 
conduct  may  not  always  be  the  wisest  at 
its  best  oftentimes." 

That's  all  very  true,  Decinda,"  said 
Tubal;  "I've  been  pondering  it  over  my- 
self since  I  named  it;  and  note  that  speak- 
ing of  it  as  I  did  before  the  children  was 
not  as  wise  as  it  might  have  been.  I  am 
a  frail  mortal  any  how,  and  need  learn 
much  yet,  I  fear.  I  believe,  Decinda, 
that  sometimes  I've  been  'wise  in  my  own 
conceit' — and  that  aint  a  good  idea,  I'm 
bein'  persuaded.  Well,  these  parties  are 
queer  things  anyhow.  When  I  was  a  boy 
we  used  to  have  spelling  schools  and  de- 
bating clubs,  and  that's  about  all  'side 
from  dancing.  My  father  and  mother 
were  reared  fore-ordained  Presbyterians; 
and  mother  was  a  good  woman  although 
she  was  afeered  that  some  breath  she  drew 
might  be  a  sinful  one.  They  believed  in 
*total  depravity,'  though  they  never  gave 
much  evidence  of  its  existence  in  them- 
selves. Father  was  an  honorable  man, 
and  just.  He  died  happy,  and  the  belief 
that  he  was  one  of  Hhe  elect'  helped  him 
in  his  death.  Decinda,  it  was  a  queer  be- 
lief, but  our  eyes  were  once  darkened; 
but  now,  I  trust  we  see.  Many  things  in 
my  early  training  have  strangely  clung  to 
me;  like  a  notch  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  it 
grows  there.  The  children  have  gone  to 
bed.  I  love  them.  Unit  is  growing  so 
manly;  and  Tilly-Jane's  a  woman  already. 
Decinda,  this  evening's  conversation  has 
done  us  no  harm." 

'^O,  no,  husband,  none  at  all.     I  have 
only   been  well   gratified   with  its   even 


tenor.  We  each  have  our  respective 
work  to  do.  The  children  are  ours  and 
have  been  spared  to  us  these  several  years. 
They  are  amply  repaying  us  for  infancy's 
nursing  and  care.  I  think  no  fault  attaches 
to  us.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for." 

"We  have,"  said  Tubal,  "and  I  hope  in 
the  future  to  be  more  guarded  in  ray  lan- 
guage than  I  have  heretofore  been.  Tis 
strange  how  old  some  folk  become  ere  they 
learn  lessons  of  discretion,  and  what  may 
be  the  right  thing  to  do!  Shall  we  pray 
before  we  go  to  bed?" 

"We'd  better,"  I  answered;  "will  you 
lead?"     And  he  prayed  as  follows: 

"Good  Father,  what  strange  creatures 
we  are;  how  blind,  how  frail  we  are! 
Thou  knowest  I  have  tried  to  do  right, 
but  have  made  many  blunders;  forgive 
me,  I  pray  thee.  Thou  hast  kindly  favor- 
ed us  with  home  and  goodly  children;  we 
have  been  careful  for  their  good.  If  we 
have  been  too  stringent  in  our  method^ 
to  harsh  in  our  treatment  on  'em,  forgive 
us.  We  sometimes  try  to  walk  so  straight 
we  get  a  little  crooked  somehow  ourselveB; 
'tis  human  to  err,  and  help  us  we  pray 
thee.  Wife  is  kind  and  good.  I  love 
her  and  I  love  my  Savior;  and  hope  that 
harmony  and  peace  from  God  may  abide 
in  our  home  evermore.  Keep  the  children 
from  every  harm.  Help  them,  keep  their 
lives  pure,  and  deliver  them  from  every 
snare  of  the  wily  tempter.  Help  them 
hate  sin  and  love  righteousness.  Be  with 
us  through  the  night  and  all  time  to  come. 
Amen." 

(To  be  continued). 


SCHOOL-TIME. 


What  is  all  this  great  commotion? 

What's  the  matter  with  the  boys? 
Seems  to  me  the  house  is  bursting 

With  their  clatter  and  their  noise. 

''Mamma,  put  up  lots  of  dinner." 
"Mamma,  won't  you  brush  my  hair?" 

"Mamma,  where's  my  cap  and  mittens?" 
"There,  I've  tumbled  over  a  chair!" 

Here  they  rush  and  there  they  go, 
With  noise  of  boots  and  noise  of  tongues ; 

Three  boys  hurry ipg  to  and  fro. 
With  active  feet  and  good,  strong  lungs. 


"Almost  school-time ;  hurry  up,  Ed ;" 
"  Where's  the  dinner  pail?  Where's  my  skates?" 

With  skip  and  jump,  and  "Good-by,  mamma," 
Grone  are  the  boys,  and  books  and  slates. 

0  busy  mothers  of  happy  boys, 
Who  feel  the  silence  a  blessed  rest; 

Bear  with  the  boys  the  best  you  can, 
For  soon  they'll  leave  the  old  home-nest! 

They'll  be  grave  men,  with  boys  of  their  own: 
Perhaps  will  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low ; 

While  you  hold  them  fiat  with  mother's  love. 
Remember,  some  time  your  boys  must  go.-5«/. 
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E  come  now  to  the  history  kept  by 
Alma,  the  first  chief  judge  over  the 
Xephites.  Alma  was  also  the  presiding 
high-pneft  over  the  Church  of  God.  In 
bis  record  he  says  that  the  laws  that 
had  been  instituted  by  King  Mosiah  in 
his  time  were  considered  by  the  nation  as 
being  so  just  and  equitable  that  they  were 
approved  of  under  the  new  order  of 
jrf>vemraent,  and  the  various  judges  con- 
tinued to  administer  justice  according  to 
those  laws,  each  in  the  jurisdiction  over 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  choice 
of  the  people. 

During  these  times  there  was  a  brief 
religious  trouble.  It  was  caused  by  the 
rising  up  of  a  man  named  Nehor,  who  be- 
gan to  teach  that  because  an  atonement 
had  been  made  for  all  mankind  therefore 
full  salvation  would  come  to  every  one 
irrespective  of  his  faith  or  conduct,  and 
that  there  was  no  heed  to  be  concerned 
3})out  the  matter;  that  they  should  throw 
all  care  and  trouble  aside  and  fully  enjoy 
themselves  in  every  manner;  for  all  men 
would  be  saved  anyway.  This  was  pleas- 
ing doctrine  to  those  who  were  glad  to 
think  that  it  might  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  they  did  in  this  life,  and  that 
it  W2LH  not  really  necessary  for  them  to  be 
tried  in  order  to  be  perfected;  or  to  be  in 
poverty  and  sorrow  to  learn  necessary 
lessons  of  humility;  or  to  suffer  for  the 
truth's  sake  as  many  prophets  had  done; 
or  to  conduct  themselves  like  the  lowly 
Savior  whose  coming  had  been  revealed; 
in  fact  that  none  of  these  things  were 
necessary  in  order  for  them  to  have  eter- 
nal life  with  him  and  with  the  pious  ones 
of  old. 

It  followed  that  such  as  these  sustained 
the  new  teacher  and  his  theories.      They 


also  gave  largely  for  his  support,  so  that 
he  was  finely  clothed  and  lived  without 
labor.  This  was  according  to  his  teach- 
ings; for  he  had  said  that  the  ministry 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  abundance  by 
those  to  whom  they  preached,  therefore 
he  organized  what  he  called  a  church,  and 
they  all  advocated  these  fallacies  and  lived 
carelessly  and  at  ease.  But,  fortunately, 
their  number  was  small. 

Now  it  happened  that,  while  this  man 
was  trying  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  God 
and  to  establish  error,  he  was  met  by 
Gideon,  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  who 
reproved  him  for  misleading  men.  Nehor 
became  angry  with  Gideon  because  of  this, 
and  in  his  wrath  he  killed  him.  Then  he 
was  brought  before  the  chief  judge  to  be 
tried  for  the  great  crime  that  he  had  com- 
mitted. Alma  said  to  him  that  he  had 
not  only  introduced  priestcraft  among  the 
people  to  lead  them  astray  from  God's 
word,  but  that  he  had  also  resorted  to  the 
sword  to  enforce  his  bad  doctrine;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  that  doctrine  was  forced 
upon  the  people  it  would  prove  their 
destruction,  even  the  ruin  of  all  who 
should  accept  it.  He  announced  that 
under  the  law  Nehor  had  been  found 
guilty  of  killing  an  innocent  and  a  just 
man,  consequently  he  must,  according  to 
that  law,  suffer  death  for  his  evil  deed, 
because  the  nation  must  abide  by  the  just 
law  it  had  approued  of.  Therefore  Nehor 
was  put  to  death. 

Still,  because  of  his  teachings,  there 
were  some  from  that  time  who  tried  to 
evade  both  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Now 
the  Nephite  rule  was  that  none  could  be 
harmed  for  their  belief,  so  thev  did  not 
lie,  or  steal,  or  do  any  other  wicked  thing; 
therefore  these  could  teach  their  freedom 
from  restraint,  but  they  had  to  conform  to 
the  law  outwardly.  However,  in  spirit 
they  became  proud  and  high-minded;  also 
they  scorned  the  church  and  opposed  its 
doctrines,  and  later  began  to  persecute  its 
members.  But  the  most  of  the  members 
endured  this  quietly  and  in  humility,  the 
rule  among  them  being  that  none  of  them 
should  in  return  persecute  those  who  were 
not  members,  or  do  them  any  harm.  Yet 
there  were  a  few  who  did  not  observe  this 
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rule,  and  these  became  angry  and  con- 
tended with  their  enemies,  instead  of 
humbly  bearing  what  was  put  upon  them 
for  Christ's  sake.  Consequently  some 
became  hardened  and  committed  such 
deeds  that  they  had  to  be  expelled,  while 
others  withdrew  from  the  Church  by 
their  own  will. 

But  the  great  body  stood  as  steadfastly 
as  before,  the  ministry  preaching  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  the  members  laboring 
diligently  and  living  without  extravagance 
of  excess  of  pride.  As  the  result  of  their 
diligence,  faithfulness,  and  care,  they  had 
an  abundance  of  all  things  necessary  for 
their  comfort,  and  also  amassed  wealth. 
Their  land  was  productive  in  fruits  and 
grains;  and  from  the  mountains  they 
took  gold  and  silver.  At  the  same  time 
they  manufactured  silk,  linen,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods  for  their  household  needs, 
and  for  clothing.  The  church  cared  for 
all  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 
whether  such  belonged  to  it  or  not,  because 
every  member  of  it  paid  into  the  treasury 
an  amount  according  to  what  he  or  she 
possessed,  so  that  none  suffered  from  hun- 
ger or  from  other  kind  of  want.  For, 
indeed,  true  charity,  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  prevailed  among  the  Nephites  in 
that  good  day. 

After  a  time  a  man  named  Amlici  arose, 
and  he  gathered  around  him  the  discon- 
tented and  disobedient.  These  wished  to 
have  a  king  again,  so  they  chose  him  to 
be  their  leader  in  rebellion;  therefore  he 
took  his  followers  to  fight  against  the 
existing  government  and  the  church.  And 
Alma,  as  the  chief  judge,  armed  his  peo- 
ple in  defense;  and  they  met  the  Amlic- 
ites  by  the  river  Sidon  and  defeated  them, 
«o  that  the  remainder  fled  to  the  south. 
There  Amlici  met  a  Laraanite  array  on 
the  way,  and  joining  with  them  he  returned 
to  fight  the  Nephites.  But  the  latter 
were  blessed  of  the  Lord  for  their  right- 
eousness in  serving  him,  and  for  their 
integrity,  so  that  they  had  help  to  over- 
come their  enemies,  and  the}'  drove  them 
far  away,  Amlici  himself  being  among 
the  slain,  But,  ere  it  was  accomplished, 
many  of  the  Nephites  on  the  south  border 
were  slain,  their  flocks  scattered,  their 
fields  overrun  and  their  grain  destroyed. 
However,  after  that  there  was  peace, 
and  bv  and  by  thev  became  so  rich  in 
gold  and  silver,  in  flocks  and  herds,  so 
wealthy  in  buildings    and   manufactured 


goods,  60  supplied  with  a  great  amoo 
and  variety  of  fine  clothing  and  ado 
ments,  that  not  only  those  who  did  n 
make  profession  of  Christ  but  also  ma; 
who  did,  became  proud  of  their  poss< 
sions  and  good  things,  of  their  farms  ai 
their  cities,  of  their  temples  and  Hi 
buildings;  and,  because  of  these  feeling 
there  was  more  or  less  envying  and  stri 
among  them.  As  these  evils  appeared  i 
the  church  they  prevented  some  fro 
uniting  with  it  who  otherwise  would  hai 
done  so;  and  also  such  conduct  made  a 
unfortunate  example  both  for  those  in  tl 
church  and  those  out.  But  the  majorit 
were  steadfast  and  faithful,  abiding  i 
charity  with  their  brethren,  caring  for  th 
needy,  and  doing  good  upon  every  hand. 

After  what  had  happened  Alma  sai 
more  fully  the  needs  of  the  church,  then 
fore  he  resigned  his  place  as  chief  judgf 
over  the  nation  in  order  that  he  might  at 
tend  to  his  calling  in  the  ministry,  tba 
he  might  instruct  and  guide  his  people  ii 
the  knowledge  of  God's  word.  So  a  wis« 
man  named  Nephihah  was  chosen  as  cbiel 
judge,  and  Alma  commenced  his  mission 
ary  tour  through  the  church.  Beginninc 
in  Zarahemla  he  taught  them  to  be  hum 
ble  in  heart  and  to  have  faith  in  God,  and 
in  the  atoning  power  of  the  Son  of  God,, 
to  believe  in  him  who  should  come  as  a 
Redeemer  and  Savior.  He  taught  them 
the  need  of  having  good  works,  of  being 
righteous  in  word  and  act,  and  exhorted 
them  to  flee  from  wickedness,  from  every 
kind  of  sin,  and  from  pride  and  vanity. 
He  testified  that  he  knew  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  Christ  would  soon  come  to  per- 
form his  work,  therefore  all  who  would 
be  with  him  ought  to  come  unto  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  by  repentance  and 
baptism  receive  a  remission  of  their  sins. 
His  teaching  was  with  power,  and  many 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the  church. 

Alma  also  ordained  more  priests  and 
teachers.  This  he  did  by  laying  his  han«l< 
on  their  heads  and  setting  them  apart  unto 
the  holy  calling  of  ministering  unto  the 
flock,  and  of  presiding  over  various  por- 
tions of  the  church.  After  this  revival 
they  met  and  prayed  and  fasted  for  the 
conversion  of  those  who  had  not  receivo<l 
the  gospel,  and  also  sought  for  GoiV^ 
promised  blessings.  Then  Alma  went 
over  to  the  east  of  the  Sidon,  and  in  thf 
city  of  Gideon  preached  the  word  of  Go<l 
saying  that  Christ  should  come  and  dweh 
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|b  a  mortal  body,  that  he  should  suffer 

^iffliction  and  temptations,  that  he  should 

I  take  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world 

I  and  suffer  death  in  order  to  overcome  it 

i  and  to  deliver  all  men  therefrom.    He  also 

told  those  of  Gideon  that  they  must  repent 

and  be  baptized  that  their  sins  might  be 

washed   away,   and   so  that  they   might 

walk  according  to  the  holy  order  of  the 

Son  of  God;  that  they  should  be  humble, 

gentle,   submissive,  patient    and   full   of 

love,  and  temperate  in  all  things.     Then 

Alma  went  into  the  land  of  Melek   and 

there  preached  and   baptized  as  he  had 

done  in  Zarahemla  and  Gideon,  (z). 


iti  It  now  c  >me8  in  place  to  use  some  of  the 
T»lnable  matter  found  in  Prescott's  "Conquest 
of  Peru,"  concerning  the  ancient  civilization  of 
that  wonder-land  to  the  Spaniards  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Prescott's  opening  words 
an  as  follows : 

"Of  the  numerous  nations  which  occupied  the 
great  American  Continent  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery by  the  Europeans,  the  two  most  advanced 
ioDower'and  refinement  were  undoubtedly  those 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  ...  The  empire  oV  Peru, 
at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  stretched 
aioDg  the  Pacific  from  about  the  second  degree 
north  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  south  Tati- 
tade,  a  line  also,  which  describes  the  western 
boandaries  of  the  modern  republics  of  Ecudor, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili.  Its  breadth  can  not 
eo  easily  be  determined ;  for,  th  ugh  bounded 
even-where  on  the  west  by  the  great  ocean, 
towards  the  east  it  spread  out,  in  many  parts 
CMtfiderably  beyond  the  mountains." 

Of  the  people  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  1611 
to  1531  and  their  origin,  he  says : 

'*An  industrious  population'  settled  along  the 
lofty  regions  of  the  plateaus,  and  towns  and 
hamlets,  clustering  amidst  orchards  and  wide- 
dreading  gar. tens,  seemed  suspend  d  in  the  air. 
iDterc  urse  was  maintained  between  these 
nuroerous  settlements  by  means  of  the  great 
nwKfc  which  traversed  the  mountain  passes,  and 
opened  easy  communication  between  the  capital 
md  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  empire. 
The  Kource  of  this  civilization  is  traced  to  the 
Talley  of  Cuzco,  the  central  region  of  Peru,  as 
«?  name  (meaning  navel)  implies.  The  origin 
of  the  Peruvian  empire  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
fiihle,  which,  in  fact,  have  settled  as  darkly 
around  its  history  as  around  that  of  any  nation, 
anrient  or  modern,  in  the  Old  World." 

Of  the  more  ancient  people  and  their  civiliza- 
tion, he  wrote : 

'*0n  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  extensive 
niins  exist  at  tlie  present  day,  which  the  Peru- 
vians themselves  acknowledge  to  be  of  older 
^ate  than  the  advent  of  the  Incas,  and  to  have 
•urninhed  them  with  the  models  of  their  archi- 
tHJture.  .  .  .  We  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
there  existed  in  the  country  a  race  advanced  in 
civilization  before  the  time  of  the  Incas;  and, 
in  <^nfonuity  with  marly  every  tradition,  we 

i^C  ^**.".^'^  ^^^*  ^^  ^""^^  ^^®  neighborhood  of 
*^e  Titicaca,  a  conclusion  strongly  confirmed 


by  the  imposing  architectural  remains  which 
still  endure  on  its  borders,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years.  Who  this  race  were  and  whence 
they  came  may  afford  a  tempting  theme  for 
inquiry.  But  it  is  a  land  of  darkness  that  lies 
far  beyond  the  domain  of  history." 

Yes,  that  is  true,  so  far  as  relates  to  history 
known  to  the  world  and  accepted  by  it.  But 
the  Lord  has  brought  forth  a  history  of  both  the 
origin  and  the  age  of  that  people,  so  that  the 
mystery  is  solved.  The  case  is  much  like  that 
of 'men  trying  independently  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  beginning  of  all  things,  instead  of 
going  to  the  record  which  the  Lord  has  caused 
to  be  written  concerning  the  beginning,  and 
there  reading,  "In  the  begjinning  God;  and 
still  further,  "In  the  beginning  Gwi  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth." 

Of  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  in  Prescott's  first  chapter  we  read : 

"The  ancient  city  of  Cuzco  had  been  gradually 
advancing  in  wealth  and  population  till  it  had 
become  the  worthy  metropolis  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  monarchy.  It  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  was  adorned  with  the  ample  dwell- 
ings of  the  great  nobility.  The  massive  frsLg- 
ments  still  incorporated  in  many  of  the  modem 
edifices  bear  testimony  of  the  size  and  solidity 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  The  health  of  the 
city  was  promoted  by  spacious  squares,  in  which 
a  numerous  population  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  high  festivals  of  their  religion.  For  Cuzco 
was  the 'Holy  City;*  and  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from  the  further- 
est  borders  of  the  empire,  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structure  in  the  New  World,  and  probably 
was  unsurpassed  in  the  costliness  of  its  decora- 
tions by  any  building  in  the  Old  World." 

He  relates  that  on  the  north  was  a  strong 
fortress,  the  remains  of  which  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  modern  traveler.  This  fortress  was 
protected  at  some  distance  by  three  semi-circu- 
far  walls  of  great  thickness,  each  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long.  The  building  itself  consisted  of 
three  large  towers.  One  was  appropriated  by 
the  Inca,  and  was  garnished  with  sumptuous 
decorations  befitting  a  royal  residence.  The 
other  two  were  held  by  the  garrison,  drawn 
from  the  Peruvian  nobles,  and  commanded  by 
an  ofiicer  of  royal  blood.  Prescott  says  that  the 
fortress,  the  walls,  and  the  galleries  of  which  he 
speaks,  were  all  built  of  stone,  the  blocks  of 
which  were  laid  witii  such  exactness  and  united 
so  closely,  "that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce 
even  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  them."  Many 
of  them  were  of  vast  size,  "some  of  them  being 
full  thirty-eight  feet  long,  by  eighteen  broad, 
and  six  feet  thick."  He  says:  "We  are  filled 
with  astonishment  when  we  consider  that  these 
enormous  ma«ges  were  hewn  from  their  native 
bed,  fashioned  into  shape,  and  brought  from 
quarries  that  were  four  to  fifteen  leagues  distant, 
were  transported  across  rivers  and  ravines,  raised 
to  their  vievated  position  on  the  sierra,  and 
finally  adjusted  there  with  the  nicest  accuracy, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  tools  and 
machinery  fannliar  to  the  European.  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed 
on  this  great  structure,  and  fifty  years  consumed 
in  the  building." 

Further  of  the  grandeur  found  there  he  writes: 

"The  royal   palaces  w«re  on  a  magnificent 
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scale,  and  far  from  being  confined  to  the  capital, 
or  to  a  few  principal  towns,  they  were  scattered 
overall  the  provinces  of  their  vast  empire."  He 
says  that  the  apartments  within  them  were 
thickly  studded  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
while  niches  in  the  walls  were  filled  with  images 
of  plants  and  animals  wrought  of  the  same 
precious  materials.  Also  the  furniture  glittered 
with  "the  like  wanton  magnificence.  With 
these  gorgeous  decorations  were  mingled  richly 
colored  stuffs,  of  the  delicate  manufacture  of  the 
Peruvian  wool,  which  were  of  so  beautiful  a 
texture  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  with  all  the 
luxury  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  their  command, 
did  not  disdain  to  use  them  "  He  mentions  that 
the  Incas  and  princes  had  blooming  and  frag- 
rant gardens  attached  to  their  beautiful  palaces, 
where,  by  gushing  fountains  and  running  brooks, 
they  took  their  baths  in  vessels  of  gold,  the 
■waters  for  them  being  conducted  in  p\]yes  of 
silver.  Here  were  rare  plants  and  gorgeous 
flowers,  and  by  their  side  were  exact  imitations 
in  glittering  silver  and  gold.  Prescott  says  that 
if  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  this  dazzling 
picture  he  should  reflect  ''that  the  Peruvian 
mountains  teemed  with  gold,  and  that  the 
natives  understood  the  art  of  working  the  mines," 
When  an  Inca  died  his  body  was  embalmed 
and  removed  to  the  great  Temple  of  the  Snn  at 
Cuzco.  There  he  was  placed  by  the  the  side  of 
his  ancestors.  "The  bodies,  dothed  irt  the 
princely  attire  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear,  were  placed  on  chairs  of  gold,  and  sat 
with  the  heads  inclined  downward,  their  hair 
of  raven  black  or  silvered  over  with  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  at  whioh  they  died.  It  seemed 
like  a  crompany  of  solemn  worshipers  fixed  in 
devotion,  so  true  were  the  forms  and  lineaments 
to  life."— vol.  1,  pp.  21,  22. 

It  is  remarked  by  Prescott  that  the  Incas  and 
princes  were  certainly  a  race  superior  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned, 
and  that,  "after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  they  still 
retained  their  individuality  as  a  peculiar  people. 
They  possessed,  moreover,  an  intellectual  pre- 
eminence. The  heads  of  the  Inca  race  show  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  other  races;  and  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  it  was  the  fountain  of 
that  peculiar  civilization  and  smnal  polity  which 
raisea  the  Peruvian  monarchv  above  every 
other  state  in  South  America."  So  says  Prescott. 
Then  he  adds  this  sentence  of  exclamation  and 
inquiry:  "Whence  this  remarkable  race  came, 
and  what  wa*'  its  early  history,  are  among  those 
mysteries  that  meet  us  so  frequently,  in  the 
annals  of  the  New  World,  and  which  time  and 
the  antiquarian  have  as  yet  done  little  to 
explain." — p.  25. 

The  marked  distinction  that  was  observed  to 
exist  between  all  the  nobility,  Incas,  rulers  of 
every  decree,  and  their  subjects,  i«  worthy  of 
not-e.  For  it  appears  that  all  the  officials,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  of  this  peculiar  race,  as 
Prescott  calls  it,  that  t*'ey  were  the  intellectual 
ones  of  the  whole  empire,  and  that  in  all  their 
alliances  and  marriages  they  kept  themselves 
distinct  as  a  race  from  those  whom  they  ruled 
over.  The  writer  of  these  articles  haJa  been 
asked  in  what  way  these  evidences  of  a  superior 
race  being  found  in  Peru,  with  such  conditions 
of  civilization,  affects  or  pertains  to  the  Nephite 
branch  of  I^hi's  posterity,  if  they  were  all  des- 


troyed at  the  time  that  Moroni  hid  up  the  plates. 
To  this  he  replies  that  the  conclusion  is  not  war- 
ranted that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Nephites 
perished  because  a  great  body  of  them  emigrated 
to  North  America,  and  their  armies  followed 
the  Lamanite  armies  into  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes  and  were  there  destroyed.  Superior 
classes  in  intelligence,  and  fairer  in  countenance, 
by  far,  than  the  roving  sons  of  the  forest,  the 
wild  hunters  for  prev,  have  been  discovered  both 
in  South  and  in  !^orth  America,  all  thc»  wav 
down  since  the  conquest.  The  most  of  these 
have  been  and  still  are  found  taking  as  much 
comfort  in  gathering  into  communities,  in  build- 
ing villages  of  substantial  material,  and  in  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  as  the  more  degraded  "nes 
have  delighted  in  killing  and  eating  wild 
animals,  instead  of  laboring ;  and  in  covering 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  instead  of 
with  manufactured  clothing,  as  the  better  and 
fairer  races  have  done,  so  far  as  they  knew 
how.  This  difference  has  stood  out  just  as  clearly 
and  fully  in  later  times  as  it  did  in  the  dairs 
when  men  wrote  the  record  that  is  now  called 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  arid  it  marks  the  distinc- 
tion betw^een  the  two  races,  or  a  mixture  of  them, 
wherever  it  is  seen. 

That  it  was  the  promise  of  God  that  some  of 
the  Nephites  should  abide,  is  stated  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  as  spoken  by  Jacob,  as  follows : 

"lA»t  your  hearts  rejoice,  and  behold  how 
great  are  the  covenants  of  the  Lord  ...  He 
has  promised  unto  us  that  our  seed  shall  not  he 
utterly  destroved,  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
thnt  he  woulfl  preserve  them,  and  in  future 
generations  they  shall  become  a  righteous  branch 
unto  the  house  of  Israel." — p.  75. 

In  favor  of  the  assertion  that  fairer  races  did 
inhabit  America  anciently,  and  that  such  races 
have,  in  a  degree,  continued  until  now,  we  have 
abundant  proof  from  various  authors.  The 
Zuni  and  Mandan  Indians  have  been  particu- 
larly noted  in  this  respect.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  "United  States  Explorations  for  a 
Railroad  Route  to  the  Pacific:" 

"Mjiny  of  the  Indians  of  Zuni  (New  Mexico) 
are  white.  They  have  a  fair  skin,  blue  eyes, 
chestnut  or  auburn  hair,  and  are  quite  pood 
looking.  They  claim  to  be  full  blooded  Zunians, 
and  have  no  tradition  of  intermarriage  with  any 
foreign  race." — vol.  3,  page  107. 

In  his  "Researches  into  the  physical  history 
of  Mankind,"  edition  of  1841,  Prichard  says  in 
relation  to  color: 

"It  will  be  easv  to  show  that  the  American 
races  shnv  nearly  as  great  a  variety  in  this 
respect  as  the  nations  of  the  old  continent 
There  are  among  them  white  races  with  a  florid 
complexion,  and  tribes  black  or  of  a  dark  hue." 
—vol.  1,  p.  269. 

Short,  in  his  "North  Americans  of  Antiquity," 
mentions  the  Menominees,  sometimes,  he  says, 
called  the  "White  Indians,"  and  remarks: 

*'The  whiteness  of  these  Indians  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, and  has  often  been  commented  on  by 
travelers.  The  peculiarity  of  the  complexion 
of  this  people  has  V)een  marked  since  the  first 
time  a  E  irof)ean  encountered  tl'era.  .  .  .  The 
varietv  of  complexion  is  as  great  in  South 
America  as  among  the  tribes  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent." — p.  189. 
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Winchell,  on  page  185  of  his  'Treadamites/' 
8av8: 

^*In  Mexico  were  tribes  of  an  olive  or  reddish 
complexion,  relatively  light/' 

In  August,  1683,  William  Penn  wrote  back  to 
England  as  follows : 

"I  have  seen  among  them  (the  natives)  as 
comely  European-like  races  of  both  sexes  as  on 
year  side  of  the  sea,  and  truly  an  Italian  com- 
plexion has  not  much  more  of  the  white,  and 
the  noses  of  several  of  them  have  as  much  of 
the  Roman." 

Goodrich,  on  page  154  of  the  "UniverBal 
Traveler/*  says  that  many  of  the  modern  Peru- 
vian?  are  as  fair  as  the  people  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

In  his  "Indians  of  North  America"  Catlin 
writer  as  follows  of  the  Mandan  tribe : 

'There  are  a  great  many  whose  complexions 
are  as  white  as  half-breeds;  and,  peculiarly 
among  the  women,  there  are  many  whose  skins 
are  almost  white,  with  the  most  pleasing  sym- 
metry and  proportion  of  features  with  hazel, 
with  gray,  and  with  bine  eyes;  with  mildness 
and  sweetness  of  expres'non,  and  excessive 
modesty  of  demeanor.     Why  this  diversity  of 


complexion  I  can  not  tell,  nor  can  they  them- 
selves account  for  it." — vol.  1,  p.  95. 

He  says  that  they  were  the  same  when  dis- 
covered by  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  in 
1802  as  when  he  wrote  in  1835,  and  that  Gover- 
nor Clarke  told  him  that  he,  Catlin,  "would  find 
the  Mandans  a  strange  people,  and  half  white."^ 

Donnelly  says  that  the  popular  opinion  that 
all  Indians  are  "red  men"  is  a  gross  error;  and 
Congressman  Haines,  in  his  late  work  called 
"The  American  Indian,"  mentions  the  fair  com- 
plexion of  the  Mandans,  the  Menominees,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Catherine, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  California. 

Baldwin  says  in  "Ancient  America:" 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mandans  were 
a  separate  and  lost  fragment  of  the  mound- 
building  people,  they  h^ing  noticeably  unlike 
other  Indians,  being  lighter  in  color  and  pecu- 
liar in  manners  and  customs.  .  .  .  That  thev 
were  like  what  a  lost  community  of  mound- 
builders  might  have  become  by  degeneration, 
through  mixture  and  association  with  bar- 
barians, may  be  supposed,  but  the  actual  "history 
of  that  remarkable  tribe  might  give  a  different, 
explanation." — p.  74. 

(To  be  continued) 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE    BEGINNING    OF    TRIAL. 

"I^et  us  be  patient.    These  severe  afflictions. 
Not  from  the  ground  arise ; 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  the  dark  d  sguise." 

--IjongfeUow. 

"In  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early." 
— Hosea  5 :  16. 

WK  come  now  to  the  record  of  an  event 
that  ever  has  seemed  inscrutable  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  trace  the 
rnlings  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men; 
but  the  same  lofty  faith  in  the  guidance 
of  God  that  had  sustained  her  ancestors 
when  the  way  was  hidden  in  clouds  and 
darkness  was  the  heritage  of  Pattie. 

It  was  the  winter  succeeding  her  ninth 
birthday.  She  had  been  attending  school 
steadily,  her  natural  love  for  study  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  a  prize  that  her  teach- 
er had  promised  to  award  at  Christmas. 
It  lacked  one  week  of  that  time  when  her 
parents  decided  that  it  was  too  cold  for 
her  to  attend  longer;  but  they  yielded  to 
ber  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  go  until 
Christmas.  So  for  three  days  Pattie 
walked  the  two  miles  distance  in   colder 


weather  than  she  had  ever  before  been 
exposed  to.  The  third  night  she  returned 
home  with  a  sore  throat,  and  she  was  quite 
unwell  when  she  rose  next  morning,  but 
she  refrained  from  speaking  of  it  for  fear 
that  she  should  again  be  forbidden  to 
attend  school.  At  breakfast  she  was  shak- 
ing with  a  chill,  and  soon  left  the  table 
with  her  breakfast  untouched.  To  her 
mother's  inquiry  she  replied  that  she  was 
cold.  Seating  herself  by  the  fire,  and  lay- 
ing her  head  on  a  chair,  she  fell  into  a 
stupor,  in  which  condition  her  mother 
found  her,  and  removed  her  to  bed.  In  a 
few  hours  she  awoke  in  a  raging  fever. 
The  physician  was  summoned;  but  before 
he  arrived  she  was  delirious,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  the  next  few  weeks  were  always 
a  blank  to  her.  She  had  been  attacked 
by  that  dread  disease,  spinal-meningitis. 
Paralysis  ensued,  and  for  many  days  she 
lay  unconscious  and  motionless.  At 
length,  when  reason  returned,  all  was  pro- 
found silence  and  darkness,  and  she  imag- 
ined it  to  be  the  night  when  she  returned 
sick  from  school.  She  called  for  her 
mother,  and  soon  felt  her  mother's  hands 
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on  her  head.  Pattie  told  her  that  she  was 
sick;  that  she  could  not  move  any  part  of 
her  body  except  her  hands;  that  she  wish- 
ed Mamma  would  please  light  a  candle 
and  bring  her  a  drink  of  water.  The  water 
was  soon  placed  to  her  lips,  but  there  was 
no  need  of  the  candle,  for  it  was  bright 
noonday,  and  Pattie  was  blind !  How 
long  she  remained  in  that  state  I  can  not 
say.  She  could  feel  her  friends  minister- 
ing to  her  wants,  and  begged  constantly 
for  a  light  for  just  one  little  moment,  she 
was  so  tired  of  the  long,  long  night.  The 
fltrange  silence  also  worried  her,  and  she 
relapsed;  then  for  days  the  little  life  hov- 
red  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

When  once  more  she  awoke,  as  she 
thought  from  sleep,  she  could  faintly  see 
the  light,  and  inquired  if  it  were  morning. 
Being  answered  by  an  affirmative  nod, 
she  said:  "Now  I  will  get  up  and  go  to 
school;"  but  she  could  not  move;  and 
seeing  her  mother  weeping,  she  exclaimed: 
"O,  Mamma,  what  has  happened;  where  is 
father?"  Mr.  Waldville  knelt  by  her  bed; 
and  seeing  that  Pattie  recognized  him, 
he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  asked 
her  how  she  was.  She  knew  that  he  was 
speaking  by  the  movement  of  his  lips; 
but,  as  she  heard  no  sound,  she  thought 
he  was  whispering,  and  it  irritated  her, 
and   she   said   to   him,   a   little   sharply, 

"Speak  out  loud." 

He  nodded  answeringly. 

"Why,  father,  I  did  not  hear  you  ! 

He  shook  his  head  and  touched  his  ear. 
She  understood. 

"0,  father,  am  I  deaf?"  and  Pattie 
:fiearched  her  father's  face  for  answer.  He 
nodded. 

"Oh!  then  I  can't  go  to  school  any 
more;"  and  she  wept  very  bitterly. 

Fearing  the  effect  of  her  agitation,  he 
hastened  to  reassure  and  soothe  her. 

During  her  brief  attendance  at  school, 
Pattie  had  not  taken  up  the  study  of  wri- 
ting, and  now  her  parents  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  communicate  with  her.  By  the 
aid  of  the  alphabet,  Mr.  Waldville  inform- 
ed her  that  the  doctor  hoped  that  she 
would  regain  her  hearing  with  the  recov- 
ery of  her  health;  and  Pattie  was  comfort- 
ed for  the  time. 

A  few  days  afterwards  was  the  Sabbath, 
but  Pattie  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  She 
had  been  sleeping,  and  on  awakening 
she  saw  the  family  were  assembled  in  the 
room,  and  her  father  with  the  Bible  was 


reading  the  Sabbath  lesson.  None  noticed 
the  loving,  wistful  eyes  that  took  in  the 
sweet  old  picture.  There,  seated  near  the 
bed,  in  the  high-backed  rocking  chair,  was 
the  mother  with  the  baby  on  her  knee, 
her  fingers  caressing  his  golden  locks,  a 
look  of  chastening  sorrow  and  holy  peace 
mingled  on  her  countenance.  Little  Allie 
was  in  her  small  chair  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  the  elder  ones  seated  about  the 
room,  all  attentively  listening. 

Pattie  noted  all  these  as  she  lay  motion- 
less. Presently  she  noticed  too  that  no 
sound  of  the  lesson  in  which  they  were  so 
interested  reached  her  ear;  then  came  the 
thought,  What  if  she  should  never  again 
hear  those  blessed  words  and  voices! 
The  thought  was  full  of  agony;  for  the 
first  time  she  realized  the  magnitude  of 
the  misfortune  that  had  overtaken  her. 
Suddenly  all  were  startled  by  a  piercing 
cry  that  rang  out  on  the  Sabbath  stillness, 
and  thrusting  her  arms  toward  her  father 
she  wailed:  "O,  father,  father,  I  can  not 
hear !" 

The  tears  flowed  like  rain  from  the 
mother's  eyes  as  she  bent  her  head  low 
over  the  sleeping  baby.  Mr.  Waldville 
calmly  laid  down  the  book;  and  going  to 
the  bed  he  gently  lifted  Patty  in  his  arms; 
and  resuming  the  book,  he  turned  to  the 
thirteenth  Chapter  of  John,  and  pointed 
to  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter,  and 
Pattie  read:  "Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not 
now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 
Also  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Romans  Mr.  Waldville  pointed  out  and 
Pattie  read,  "For  I  reckon  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us."  As  Patty  read,  a  holy 
calm  and  peace  fell  on  her  spirit,  and 
faith  in  God  once  more  rose  paramount  in 
her  young  heart. 

If  then,  there  was  a  glory  hereafter  to 
be  revealed  in  us,  which  could  only  be  at- 
tained through  suffering,  was  it  not  then  a 
proof  of  God's  love  for  her,  to  appoint 
her  this  suffering  that  she  might  attain  to 
the  glory?  Was  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words:  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth?" 

Such  thoughts  kept  her  very  still.  She 
lay  resting  in  her  father's  arms.  The 
haVjitual  sternness  of  his  features  were  re- 
laxed in  tender  pity;  and  his  toil-roughen- 
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ed  hand  smoothed  the  bright  hair  from 
the  pale  brow,  while  he  watched  the  large 
blue  eyes  gazing,  as  they  seemed,  into  the 
future  of  this  life,  with  its  long  dreary 
years  of  privation  and  blasted  hopes  and 
unknown  suffering,  stretching  out  from 
the  little  feet,  scarce  yet  began  their  jour- 
ney. 

All  this  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other,  promise  of  incomparable  glory 
waiting  beyond.  At  length  she  lifted  her 
face,  on  which  had  come  a  look  of  pathetic 
resignation  and  infinite  patience,  as  thor- 
oughly weighing  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er she  would  have  her  portion  in  the  good 
things  in  this  life  or  that  to  come. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "God  knows  best." 

Mr.  Waldville  turned  to  the  words  utter- 
ed so  long  ago  in  Gethsemane,  and  Pattie 
read: 

"0,  my  Father,  if  this  ciip  may  not  pass 
away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will 
be  done." 

He  looked  inquiringly  into  her  face  as 
she  finished,  and  she  nodded  acquiescence. 
From  that  hour  it  ever  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  made  her  choice  and  accepted  the 
alternative,  and  henceforth  with  Christ 
her  life  and  portion  were  to  be,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 

Pattie's  recovery  was  very  slow.  Her 
spine  remained  so  p»nful  that  she  could 
only  rest  easy  when  supported  in  some 
one's  arms.  One  day  when  she  had  been 
unusually  restless,  her  father  took  a  slate, 
and,  printing  the  words,  asked  her  if  she 
desired  to  learn  writing?  Pattie's  weari- 
ness fled  at  once  with  the  coming  of  the 
hope  that  she  could  learn  something  yet. 

"O,  father,  can  I?" 

"Let  us  try,  Pattie." 

He  then  wrote  the  alphabet,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  printed  characters  he 
taught  her  to  read  the  written  letters. 
She  quickly  mastered  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  could  read  anything  that  he 
wrote  for  her;  and  she  forgot  much  of  her 
suffering  while  trying  to  imitate  the  cop- 
ies that  he  set  for  her.  She  would  watch 
the  departure  of  the  other  children  for 
school  every  morning  with  a  look  of 
patient  longing  in  her  eyes,  then  turn  to 
the  amusement  of  her  slate.  Her  parents 
in  speaking  of  this  afterwards,  said  it  was 
more  painful  to  witness  than  her  com- 
plaints would  have  been.  Her  eyes  were 
yet  too  week  to  permit  reading,  and  her 
friends  sought  to  beguile  the  lonely  houi-s 


by  make-believe  writing  letters  on  the 
slate,  in  which  she  was  informed  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  farm,  shop  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Spring  came  before  she  was  able  to  walk 
except  by  holding  to  chairs.  School  had 
closed,  and  her  teacher  called  to  make  his 
farewell.  Pattie  was  slowly  pushing  a 
chair  across  the  room  when  he  entered. 
He  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  change  in 
the  appearance  of  his  little  pupil. 

"Why,  how  are  you,  Pattie?"  he  said, 
extending  his  hand. 

"I  can  not  hear  now,  Sir,  answered  Pattie 
as  she  placed  her  thin  little  hand  in  his; 
"but  I  can  write,"  she  added,  brightly. 
He  sat  down,  and  taking  her  on  his  knee, 
he  wrote  on  the  little  slate: 

"Pattie,  this  is  too  bad." 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hocking,"  said  she,  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  has  learned  an 
important  secret;  "it  is  for  the  best,  or  God 
would  not  let  it  be  so." 

The  strong  man,  careless  and  skeptical, 
was  touched. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Pattie?"  he 
wrote. 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  Hocking,"  she  answered. 
Looking  up  wonderingly  into  his  face, 
and  noticing  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  she  ad- 
ded: "Don't  mind  it,  please,  for  God  is 
going  to  make  it  all  up  to  me  sometime." 

"How  so?" 

"Why  the  Bible  says  his  glory  will  be 
revealed  in  us  if  we  suffer." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"I  think  it  means  that  we  shall  have  his 
Spirit  in  us  to  comfort  us  while  we  live; 
and  when  we  die  we  will  go  where  he  is, 
and  be  like  him." 

"But,  Pattie,  has  not  God  promised  all 
that  through  faith  in  his  Son?  What 
need  then  of  affliction?" 

"That  patience  may  have  its  perfect 
work;  and  when  we  are  tried  we  shall 
come  forth  as  gold,  the  Bible  says." 

Mr.  Hocking  was  a  skeptic  in  religious 
matters,  but  Pattie  did  not  know  that. 
She  supposed  that  every  one  in  Christian 
lands  believed  in  God.  She  was  a  little 
surprised  at  his  question,  but  she  surmised 
that  they  were  only  intended  by  way  of 
catechising.  That  she  had  been  his  teacher 
in  heavenly  things  of  which  she  was  far 
wiser  than  he,  she  did  not  dream.  She 
soon  bade  him  good-bye,  and  many  years 
elapsed  before  they  met  again. 

To  be  continued. 
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BY  8.  P.  W. 

J&rvsaiem^  the  raee'i  common  homej 

Upon  thy  night  ofiorrow  danons  the  mom; 

And  thou  ihaU  rise,  thy  light  being  eome^ 
No  morefargaken  and  forlorn — 
Loved  land  where  Christ  the  Lord  toas  horn. 

Afcakel  Put  on  thy  heouiiful  aitire! 

Thy  gone  s?iaU  like  the  doves  to  windotes  corns. 

F^rom  off  the  willows  take  the  harp  and  lyre; 

We  *wait  the  strain  with  infinite  desire. 


BOOK    II. CANTO    I. 


Though  science  gives  the  meaning  of  portents, 

As  when  the  morrow  will  be  foul  or  fair, 
And  calculates  the  issue  of  events 

In  the  material  realm  of  earth  and  air; 

The  moral  aspect  that  events  shall  bear 
That  yet  are  hidden  in  futurity. 

It  is  the  prophet's  province  to  declare. 
'Tis  higher  and  diviner,  far,  to  see 
The  purport  of  the  act  that's  yet  to  be. 

Turn  t'ward  Jerusalem  and  list  the  sound — 
And  only  there  the  word  of  God  is  heard; 

Where  elfee  shall  truth  and  trust  and  faith  be 
found?— 
A  prophet's  soul  with  holy  zeal  is  stirred: 
"My  statutes  keep,  and  hearken  to  m}'  word. 

And  from  your  sins  be  clean  and  separate, 
And  from  your  idols  turn;  or,  eaith  the  Lord, 

This  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh  in  its  fate, 

And  all  the  land  shall  be  made  desolate." 

With  divination  vain  and  foolish  vision, 
False  prophets  now  the  holy  one  withstand. 

And  hold  his  righteous  ardor  in  derision: 
"Who  prophesieth  evil  fate  at  hand, 
Himself  is  traitor  to  our  holy  land. 

We  trust  in  Egypt,  O,  our  king,  and  thee. 
We  'wait  with  valor  thy  august  commnnd. 

The  Babylonian  host  will  fear  and  flee 

When  Egypt's  arms  alHcd  with  ours  they  see." 

Again  the  prophet,  Jeremiah  his  name: 

"This  people  stumble,  and  are  gone  astray; 
Are  a  reproach  and  a  pi^rpetual  shame, 

The  high  behests  of  Iieaven  to  disobey. 

Mine  eyes  run  down  with  tears  by  night  and 
day. 
Oh  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  retreat, 

A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  away 
From  men  whose  habitation  is  deceit. 
And  truth  and  justice  fallen  in  the  street! 

"They  bend  their  tongues  like  bows  to  hurl  out 
lies; 


Their  steps  to  evil  are  aa  arrows  fleet. 
To  Moloch  they  give  bloody  sacrifice. 

To  idols  dumb  and  devils  odors  sweet, 

And  knead  the  Queen  of  Heaven  cakes  to  eat, 
And  at  the  gate  for  Thammuz  weep  and  wail, 

And  cast  a  high  place  up  in  every  street 
Spill  blood  of  innocents  in  Kinnom's  vale, 
And  pass  their  children  through  the  fire  to  Baal. 

"If  even  yet  God's  pleadings  ye  would  hear 

To  keep  the  covenants  of  the  written  word, 
The  siege  and  famine  ye'd  not  nee  1  to  fear. 
Nor  fire,  nor  plague,  nor  the  avenging  sword, 
Nor  fury  of  the  Babylonian  horde. 
Upon  your  idols  will  ye  call  in  vain, 

And  allied  Eg>'pt  can  not  help  afford. 
The  sound  of  mirth  shall  cease  in  cry  of  pain- 
Take  up  the  lamentation  for  the  slain ! 

"The  Babvlonian  shall  back  return 
Like  gathering  streams  from  many  sides  of 
earth; 

Like  lava  tides  that  flowing,  blast  and  bum; 
Like  storm  and  tempest  bursting  wildly  forth 
From  out  the  habitations  of  the  north; 

Cruel  as  fate  and  terrible  their  fame, 
And  bred  to  bloody  battle  from  their  birth. 

As  autumn's  grassy  plain  is  swept  with  flame, 

So  shall  this  land  with  human  wrath  the  same. 

Ye've  cried  Peace,  peace!  Alas,  there  is  no  peace! 

The  evil  fig  must  fall;  the  leaf  must  fade; 
The  sound  of  millstone,  as  of  mirth,  shall  cease. 

Jerusalem  shall  e'en  a  heap  be  made; 

And  all  the  cities  in  one  ruin  laid. 
The  holy  house  shall  be  like  dragon's  den; 

The  vessels  be  to  heathen  sight  displayed. 
The  place  be  made  as  desolat*  as  when 
The  Lord  o'erthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

"And  safety  sought  by  flight  shall  not  be  found; 

The  carcasses  shall  unto  beasts  be  given; 
Be  strewn  and  heaped  upon  the  cumbered 
ground, 
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And  food  for  all  the  birds  beneath  the  heaven; 

And  men  at  morn  shall  say,  Would  God  'twere 
even; 
And  vain,  at  last,  all  pleadings  and  all  tears! 

The  living  far  away  in  sorrow  diiven, 
To  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years: — 
The  vision  thus  to  inner  sight  appears." 

As  close  the  storm-clonds  round  the  mountain's 
brow, 
So  gather  hosts  about  the  sacred  place. 
As  erst  the  prophet  spake  before,  so  now: 
"Surrender  and  go  forth  and  sue  for  grace." 
The  Princes  say:   "why  should  one  live,  so 
base?" 
And  cast  him  in  a  dungeon,  deep  in  mire; 

And  still  the  storm  and  siege  went  on  apace, 
With  ram  and  bolt  and  blade  and  dart  and  fire; 
And  mount  and  fort  and  tower  were  builded 
higher. 

Shall  strife  for  country,  creed  and  city  cease? 

What  less  could  any  princes  do  than  fight, 
And  silence  those  whose  counsel  was  for  peace, 

To  weaken  thus  the  hands  of  men  of  might? 

And  who  will  say  the  Princes  were  not  right? 
Who'd  not  contend  for  that  which  is  his  own? 

l^liat  hinders  one  seems  wrong;  what  favors, 
right 
The  prince  who  would  not  fight  for  house  and 

throne, 
h  something  the  historian  has  not  known. 

This  royal  seat  is  royal  David's  own, 

And  this  the  chosen,  consec^rated  line; 
Shall  it  by  heathen  king  be  overthrown; 

And  thwarted  thus  high  heaven's  great  design? 

Shall  David's  lineage  David's  throne  resign, 
When  God  by  covenanting  oath  has  sworn 

While  moon  by  night  and  sun  by  day  shall 
shine, 
And  even  shall  succeed  successive  mom, 
Shall  Jews  be  ruled  by  prince  to  David  born? 

And  this  is  David's  City,  chosen  too; 

And  this  is  Abraham's  allotted  land; 
And  these  his  children,  faithful,  and  so  few, 
That  should  have  been  as  countless  as  the  sand 

—Delivered  oft  by  the  Almighty  hand. 
This  holy  house, — ^in  every  land  its  feme— 

To  God  devoted,  built  by  his  command, 
That  he  hath  chosen  there  to  put  his  name, — 
Shall  race  and  place  incur  disgrace  and  shame? 

Aye!  man  the  walls  by  holy  hands  upreared 
While  man  be  left  or  heathen  foe  assail ! 

Strike  for  the  soil  to  sainted  sires  endeared ! 
Shall  not  Elijah's  Crod  again  prevail 
Against  the  bloody  worshippers  of  Baal? 


Shall  not  again  the  avenging  fire  descend? 

Shall  pledge  descending  with  the  ages  fail? 
Will  not  the  Lord  this  evil  fate  forefend. 
Ere  race  and  place  in  one  vast  ruin  end? 

In  deadly  breach  the  furious  foe  they  met, 

With  new  contrivances  and  many  arts; 
And  ponderous  machines  on  high  they  set. 

With  skilful  hands  and  brave  and  willing 
hearts. 

Amid  the  storm  of  javelins  and  darts, 
With  quick  perception  of  the  points  to  gain, 

With  ardor  that  impending  doom  imparts, 
While  heaped  up  bodies  of  the  gha.«tly  slain 
Unburied  in  the  seething  sun  remain. 

But  now  a  stealthier,  sterner  foe  assails, 
With  weapons  deadlier  than  bolt  or  blast. 

A  famine  sore  within  the  lines  prevails; 
And  o'er  the  scene  a  somber  gloom  is  cast, 
And  feces  are  with  want  and  woe  aghast. 

And  men  bow  down  who  ever  had  been  bold; 
And  eighteen  weary  months  have  past; 

And  that  was  done  whiith  Moses  said  of  old — 

Most  dreadful  thing  of  all  that  he  foretold ! 

And  yet  another  woe,  and  still  more  dire. 

The  sad,  forsaken  sufferers  must  feel, 
Than  femine  gaunt,  or  thirst,  or  flame  of  fire, 

Or  spear,  or  vengeful  sword,  their  fete  to  seal; 

No  art  its  course  can  stay  or  hurt  can  heal. 
Foul  vapors  from  the  sodden  soil  are  bred, 

That  to  the  most  secluded  chambers  steal, 
And  pitilessly  linger  where  they  spread, 
Till  they  are  sole  possessors  with  the  dead. 

While  list  the  living  for  the  final  token, 

At  midnight's  fateful  hour,  the  struggle  o'er 
There  comes  a  sound  as  of  the  deep  up-broken. 

Of  surge  and  swirl  of  spray  and  all  that  roar; 

And  in  the  hordes  like  ancient  deluge  pour. 
Led  on  by  Nergal,  Sherezer,  Samgar, 

With  clangor  like  the  billow-beaten  shore — 
Rude  men,  of  count'nance  fierce,  and  from  a&r. 
Alert  for  conquered  prey  and  spoils  of  war. 

How  are  the  walls  and  towers  overturned ! 

Nor  place  of  refuge  or  retreat  is  found. 
The  houses  all  and  holy  place  are  burned. 

And  all  the  strongholds  leveled  to  the  ground. 

No  more  the  shouts  of  mirth  or  praise  resound. 
Zion  as  Rachel  seems,  and  sits  forlorn, — 

Her  children  dear  in  heathen  fetters  bound, 
Away  to  slavery  and  exile  borne — 
Disconsolate,  through  all  the  years  doth  mourn. 

Again  is  heard  the  weeping  prophet's  voice: 

(He  with  the  poor  detained  the  lands  to  till) 
''Hath  God  cast  off  the  people  of  his  choice? 
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And  place  of  his  delight,  hie  holy  hill? 
And  citv  built  obedient  to  his  will? 
And  all  for  which  the  seers  and   sires  have 
yearn  d? 
Hath  he  forgotten  his  promise  to  fulfill? 
Against  his  altar  and  his  honor  turned? 
And   place   and  people,  pledge   and  purpose 
spurned? 


While  e'er  the  moon  shall  gladden  human  sight,. 

Nor  fail  the  appointed  ordinance  to  obey; 
While  stars  shall  glisten  in  the  crown  of  night, 

Innumerable  in  their  vast  array; 

Or  while  the  sun,  the  regal  orb  of  day, 
Shall  move  in  his  appointed  way  secure, 

Shall  not  the  seed  of  Israel  be  cast  away 
And  shall  the  covenants  of  the  Lord  endure; 
As  steadfast  are  his  works,  his  words  are  sure."^ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    ELDER    GLAUD    RODGER. 

COMPILED  FROM  HIS  JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS. 
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1WAS  bom  July  23d,  1820,  in  Airdrie, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  ray  father  was 
a  sober,  steady,  hard  working  mechanic. 
He  and  mother  struggled  hard  to  bring  up 
their  large  family  respectably,  and  save 
something  for  old  age.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
When  I  was  very  young,  mother  was 
taken  sick,  and  I  was  sent  to  my  grand- 
father Story's,  mother's  parents.  Grand- 
mother was  a  strong,  healthy  old  lady. 
She  was  very  kind  and  good  to  me.  I  got 
so  attached  to  her  that  I  did  not  want  to 
go  home  again  to  live;  so  I  staid  with 
them,  although  it  was  only  a  quarter  mile 
from  my  own  home.  They  were  old 
people;  both  lived  to  be  ninety. 

I  went  to  work  at  twelve  years  old,  and 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  constantly, 
with  small  wages,  for  a  long  time.  At 
eighteen  I  was  employed  as  pit-bead-man, 
to  keep  tally  of  the  out-come  of  the  pit, 
and  see  that  justice  was  given  to  man  and 
master.  The  position  was  a  responsible 
one,  and  it  was  my  desire  and  care  to  be 
honest  and  upright  in  my  dealings  and 
give  satisfaction  to  all.  Being  of  rather 
a  quiet  disposition,  I  had  little  to  say.  1 
never  flinched  from  duty,  and  strove  to 
be  faithful  to  whatever  was  given  into 
my  charge. 

I  became  acquainted  with  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Dav 
Saints.  He  quoted  several  passages  of 
Scripture  to  me  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  read  them.  He 
also  kindly  invited  me  to  go  and  hear 
them  preach,  which  I  consented  to  do, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to 
hear  for  myself.     The  elder  who  preached 


was  Thomas  McLellan.  He  had  but  little- 
education  and  could  scarcely  read  the 
hymn,  but  his  preaching  astonished  me; 
it  was  with  power.  No  poor,  uneducated 
man  could  speak  as  he  did  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  directed.  I  followed  him 
through  the  Scriptures,  which  he  quoted 
and  read  fluen'^ly.  I  was  then  satisfied 
that  if  any  preached  the  gospel  it  was 
that  people.  On  leaving  meeting  I  was 
accosted  by  an  elder  of  another  denomi- 
nation. He  used  what  influenoe  he  could 
to  persuade  me  that  they  were  false 
prophets,  that  they  believed  in  another 
Bible,  etc.,  and  invited  me  to  go  and  hear 
their  preacher.  I  took  no  notice  of  him, 
but  went  back  to  hear  the  Saints.  I 
listened  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  by  those  who  had  believed 
and  been  baptized,  was  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  truth,  and  began  to  read 
and  search  the  Scriptures.  I  was  no  longer 
in  doubt,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
1842,  presented  myself  for  baptism.  I 
was  baptized  by  Peter  Moffet,  priest  of 
the  branch,  and  confirmed  by  Thomas 
McLellan,  elder. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  Colder,  where 
I  had  been  baptized,  it  was  prophesied 
upon  my  head,  during  my  confirmation, 
that  I  should  become  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  seemed  strange 
to  me,  for  at  that  time  I  had  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  gospel;  but  truly,  after 
my  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
house  of  God  according  to  Scripture,  I 
can  say  I  was  born  a^ain,  for  such  light 
and  truth  as  beamed  upon  my  soul  I 
can  never  forget.     My  former  friends  and 
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old  companions  now  looked  upon  me  with 
disrespect,  and  some  forsook  me  alto- 
gether; yet  I  was  happy  in  the  choice  I 
bad  made;  felt  willing  to  forsake  all  and 
follow  Christ,  as  did  the  fishermen  of 
SDcient  Galilee,  and  like  him  who  chose 
"rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 
for  a  season." 

For  a  few  months  all  things  seemed  to 
go  against  me.  I  had  many  trials  and 
difficulties  to  endure.  During  that  time 
I  was  called  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  the 
church.  In  the  month  of  December  I 
removed  to  Kibournie  in  Ayrshire.  There 
I  found  a  small  branch  of  the  church — 
thirty  members.  I  acted  in  my  office  as 
deacon  in  that  place  until  I  was  ordained 
priest;  then  I  commenced  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  among  the  children  of  men,  as  far 
ai*  my  circumstances  would  allow.  I  held 
this  office  until  November  26th,  1843.  I 
was  then  ordained  an  elder,  and  called  to 
preside  over  the  Kilbournie  branch.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  with  them  we  enjoyed  much 
of  the  Spirit,  and  great  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  many  were  added 
to  our  number.  After  knowing  for  my-  ^ 
self  that  God  had  set  His  hand  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  all  things  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  I  did  not  feel  satisfied 
in  confining  myself  to  my  employment, 
while  many  were  living  in  darkness  and 
destitute  of  the  spiritual  blessings  I  was 
enjoying;  therefore,  on  the  second  of 
March,  1844,  I  left  my  employment  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  ministry. 

After  setting  all  things  in  order  at  Kil- 
bomie,  I  visited  several  othier  branches; 
and  on  the  third  of  April  went  on  board 
steamship  at  Grenock,  in  company  with 
brethren  Ure,  Houston  and  others,  bound 
for  Liverpool,  England.  After  a  severe 
sea-fiickness  we  landed  next  day.  The 
weather  was  delightful,  and  we  made  our 
wav  to  the  office,  where  we  met  brethren 
Hedlock  and  Ward,  busily  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  On  the  Saturday 
following  we  assembled  in  conference  at 
the  Music  Hall,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
Bro.  Hedlock  was  chosen  to  preside, 
many  good  instructions  were  given,  and 
good  order,  unity  and  love  prevailed.  The 
conference  lasted  four  days. 

Bro.  LTre  was  sent  to  preside  over  the 
Shefiield  conference,  and  I  was  appointed 
to  labor  with  him.  We  started  on  our 
mission,  stopping  a  short  time  in  Newton, 


near  Cheshire,  where  there  was  a  branch 
of  the  church;  then  setoff  for  Sheffield^ 
I  remained  there  a  few  days;  then  visited 
a  small  branch  at  Gringly;  went  from 
there  to  Don  caster  and  returned  to  Shef- 
field. Here  we  held  conference  on  the 
28th  of  April.  I  was  there  appointed  to- 
preside  over  Gringly,  where  I  found  ten 
members.  I  visited  the  surrounding 
country,  and  labored  in  the  following 
places:  Round,  Sutton,  Everton  and  Mat- 
tersea;  raised  up  a  small  branch  at  Mat- 
tersea,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  met  in 
conference  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Shef- 
field, where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  Bro.  Sheets  from  America. 

I  returned  to  my  former  field  of  labor. 
On  the  17th  of  December  I  held  a  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Storrew,  Independent  minis- 
ter, upon  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Mattersea. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  many 
outside.  The  day  following  I  baptized 
three  and  many  more  believed.  We  held 
conference  February  2d,  1845.  After 
conference  brethren  Ure,  Sheets  and 
myself  went  to  Chesterfield.  I  returned  to 
Mattersea;  continued  my  labors  there 
until  the  20th  of  March;  then  went  to 
Hull.  Found  Bro.  Guerdon  and  we  held 
conference  there  on  the  23d.  We  preached 
in  four  different  places,  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition.  Returned  to  Hull 
and  held  three  meetings  in  the  Temperance 
Hall  on  Sunday;  then  started  for  Manches- 
ter to  attend  conference  held  on  the  sixth 
of  April,  in  the  Hall  of  Science.  I  met 
with  brethren  Woodruff  and  Hedlock. 
Bro.  Woodruff  was  president,  and  truly 
we  had  a  happy  time.  I  traveled  from 
place  to  place,  many  times  on  foot  and 
alone,  preaching  and  building  up  the 
Saints.  Again  met  with  the  branch  at 
Mattersea  that  I  had  raised  up  in  1844, 
good  faithful  Saints  now  numbering 
forty-seven  members.  I  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  Bro.  William  Brewerton  as  pre- 
siding elder. 

Nothing  of  great  importance  took  place 
during  my  labors  there,  but  I  must  write 
down  a  circumstance  that  happened  in  the 
Gringly  branch.  A  pious  old  man  named 
John  Walker,  fifty  years  of  age,  believed 
and  obeyed  the  gospel.  He  was  greatly 
afflicted,  had  been  very  lame  for  nearly 
twenty  years  with  rheumatism,  had  tried 
much  medical  skill,  but  all  proved  unsucces- 
ful,  and  oftentimes  could  not  walk  at  all. 
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He  called  for  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
house,  was  anointed  with  oil  and  adminis- 
tered to,  the  pain  all  left  him,  and  the 
next  day  he  walked  with  me  fifteen  miles. 
He  soon  received  his  natural  vigor  again, 
and  continued  well;  and  through  the  grace 
of  God  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
and  is  now  an  elder  presiding  over  the 
Oringly  branch.  This  happened  under 
my  hands,  for  which  1  give  God  the  glory. 
On  the  ninth  of  November  I  left  Chester- 


field for  Woodhouse  Mill,  then  walked  to 
Mattersea.  The  Saints  had  a  public  tea 
party;  the  evening  was  a  time  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  so  many  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  gospel,  especially  those  whom  I  had 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
through  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  singing,  speaking, 
recitations,  etc. 

(To  be  oontinued). 


"THY    WILL    BE    DONE." 


BY  MATTIE  BODOBR. 


When  we  feel  depressed  and  lonely 

And  our  spirits  bowed  with  grief; 
If  we  eeek,  but  fail  in  finding 

Something  that  may  bring  relief, 
Can  we  go  to  God  our  Father, 

In  the  name  of  Christ  his  Son, 
Ask  of  him  the  needed  blessing, 

And  yet  say,  "Thy  will  be  done?" 

If  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 

One  we  love  is  lying  low : 
All  of  human  skill  exhausted. 

Can  we  to  our  Father  go. 
Pray  to  him  in  faith,  believing, 

That  the  promise  gift  will  come, 
Heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dying, 

And  yet  say,  "Thy  will  be  done?" 

If  we  have  in  our  possession. 

Every  comfort  wealth  can  give. 
And  impart  to  others  fi*ee1y, 

That  the  poor  may  also  live; 
Should  it  all  be  taken  from  us, 

Everything  below  the  sun. 
Crushed  beneath  a  weight  of  sorrow. 

Could  we  say,  "Thy  will  be  done?" 


When  th'3  Lord  his  servants  sendeth, 

Far  beyond  the  ocean's  foam ; 
If  in  stranger  lands  they  perish, 

Far  from  those  they  love  at  home; 
When  the  startling  tidings  reach  us 

That  their  earthly  course  is  run, 
Could  we  in  that  hour  of  trial 

Say,  "O  God,  Thy  will  be  done?" 

Lord,  increase  our  faith,  we  pray  thee, 

While  we  sojourn  here  below; 
Guide,  sustain  us  by  thy  Spirit, 

Through  this  wilderness  of  woe, 
Come  sweet  joy,  or  tribulation, 

May  we  ever  be  as  one; 
From  whate'er  we  have  to  suflTer, 

We  can  say,  "Thy  will  be  done?" 

Then  no  matter  what  the  treasure, 

We  can  it  to  thee  resign; 
Back  to  thee  who  only  lendeth 

To  thy  creatures  for  a  time. 
Still  a  heavenward  course  pursuing, 

Till  we  have  the  victory  won. 
Bid  farewell  to  earth,  rejoicing 

That  thy  holy  will  is  done. 


SHOW    THE    CHILDREN    RESPECT. 

It  will  surprise  many  parents  to  have  it  suggested  that  they  should  treat  their  children  courte- 
ously and  respectfully.  Yet  it  is  the  best  education  that  can  be  imparted  to  them.  Parents  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  children  should  be  subject  to  authority  and  are  not  to  be  consulted.  But 
why  not?  It  teaches  them  to  exercise  judgment  and  imparts  self-respect.  The  imitative  quality 
in  children  leads  them  to  reproduce  what  is  most  striking  in  their  parents,  unless  they  have  a  suf- 
ficiently positive  individuality  to  map  out  characters  for  themselves.  Thus,  many  children  repro- 
duce the  leading  characteristics  of  the  parent  who  commands  most  their  regard.  SOj  to  treat  them 
harshly,  or  even  imperatively,  is  to  create  an  autorcratic  disposition  in  them.  It  is  not  a  lovely 
trait.  Self-respect  and  equipoee  of  character  are  very  different  from  a  domineering  propensity, 
which  arrogates  authority  everywhere. — 8el. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 

BY  ELON. 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." — Ece.  11:1. 


WHEN  Jack  was  a  little  boy,  and  under 
his  grandmother's  care,  his  mother 
and  an  aunt  who  lived  a  great  distance 
away,  had  met  on  a  visit  to  their  aged 
parent;  for  filial  affection  was  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  these  sisters,  as  was  also  their 
love  for  each  other,  and  if  last,  yet  not 
least,  was  the  mother-love  in  the  heart  of 
Jack's  only  parent.  He  kept  close  to  his 
mother's  side  during  this  brief  visit,  listen- 
inir  intentlv  to  their  conversation.  It 
eventually  turned  upon  their  marital 
relations. 

The  aunt  had  her  share  of  trials.  Death 
bad  not  bereaved  her  of  her  companion; 
bat  the  demon  of  intoxication  had  made 
bim  his  slave,  and  in  doing  so  had  brutal- 
ized his  nature  and  dragged  him  down 
from  the  high  and  noble  eminence  of  a 
loving  husband,  to  that  of  a  brutal  and 
cruel  wretch,  utterly  regardless  of  his  own 
welfare,  or  of  her  whom  he  had  vowed  to 
love,  honor  and  succor.  She  was  unbo- 
soming her  sorrows  to  her  aged  mother 
and  loving  sister.  And  these  words 
(ever  memorable  to  Jack)  fell  upon 
hU  ears:  "If  I  had  to  make  choice  of  a 
companion  in  life  again,  I  would  ask  God 
to  jraide  me." 

Xo  eve  around  that  table  could  note 
the  effect  these  words  had  upon  Jack's 
mind.  It  may  be  the  sorrowful  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  the  wail  of 
airony  in  which  they  were  expressed, 
accompanied  by  the  scalding  tears  of 
?rief,  that  riveted  them  upon  that  young 
mind;  but  they  were  ineffaceably  written 
there. 

And  now,  in  after  years,  when  he  had 
l^eeome  a  man,  had  found  the  pearl  of 
greatest  value,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
longed  for  life  companionship  with  some 
one  who,  while  sharing  his  joys,  would 
help  him  bear  the  burden  of  his  cares,  and 
thuH  be  a  helpmeet  as  God  had  designed 
in  the  creation,  saying,  "It  is  not  good 
that  man  should  be  alone."  The  words 
of  his  grief -stricken  aunt  came  with  force 
to  his  mind,  and  he  felt  that  if  she  needed 
the  guidance  of  a  mightier  mind  in  the 
threat  and  momentous  matter  of  the 
choice    of    a    companion     for     life,    he 
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needed  such  guidance  too.  Mortals  could 
not  choose  for  him;  and  he  felt  he  was  not 
competent  to  choose  for  himself  unless 
aided  by  a  power  divine. 

He  was  more  and  more  persuaded  that 
He  who  had  preserved  him  thus  far, 
shielding  him  in  the  hours  of  temptation, 
strengthening  him  in  the  hours  of  trial, 
and  answering  his  childish  prayers,  would 
not  refuse  to  aid  him  in  the  search  for  a 
wife.  Women  could  be  found  anywhere, 
but  wives,  like  husbands,  in  their  truest, 
best  and  holiest  sense,  were  comparatively 
few.  Hence  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
divine  wisdom  to  guide  his  inexperienced 
heart  and  mind.  This  he  sought  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  his  soul,  realizing  that 
his  future  happiness  depended  upon  it, 
and  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  all 
that  might  be  given  as  the  fruit  of  that 
companionship;  and  perhaps  his  and  their 
eternal  destiny  might  be  more  or  less 
affected  bv  it.  Onlv  fools  would  mock  at 
such  a  course  and  they  will  reap  the 
reward  of  their  own  foil  v.  Was  it  sacri- 
lege  in  him  to  allow  his  mind  to  be 
arrested  for  a  moment  bv  the  sweet,  soft 
cadence  of  a  voice  in  the  choir,  as  he  sat 
in  the  sanctuary,  a  voice  that  he  had  never 
heard  before?  His  quick  eye  followed 
the  strains  of  that  music  till  it  lit  upon  a 
face  of  beautiful  mould,  yet  deeply  scarred 
by^that  fearful  scourge,  small  pox;  but 
lit  up  with  an  eye  of  azure  blue,  wearing 
an  expression  of  meekness,  yet  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. One  brief  glance  read  it  all  there. 
The  dress  and  demeanor  were  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance, indicating  neatness,  thoughtfulness 
and  true  womanliness.  And  something 
in  Jack's  palpitating  heart  said,  "That's 
the  girl  for  me!" 

Reader,  if  that  was  sacrilege.  Jack  was 
guilty,  and  he  has  never  repented,  .ind 
has  never  felt  it  necessary  to  repent,  but 
he  never  ceased  to  be  greatful  to  God  for 
the  beautiful  vision  that  stood  before  him. 
He  read  it  as  one  of  the  divine  providences, 
the  answer  to  his  prayers,  and  like  Paul, 
under  other  circumstances,  "Thanked  God 
and  took  courage." 
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In  due  time  he  sought  his  opportunity 
and  found  it.  He  made  known  his  suit, 
laying  bare  his  life,  his  true  character  as 
he  had  been  enabled  to  read  himself,  keep- 
ing back  no  weakness  of  that  nature;  but 
with  the  exception  of  his  honest  intentions, 
and  his  love,  he  left  his  virtues,  if  he  had 
any,  to  be  discovered.  But  deceit  and 
hypocrisy  were  not  among  Jack's  many 
failings.  The  writer  has  frequently  heard 
him  relate  his  adventure  and  the  answer 
he  received.  It  was  not  the  answer  of  a 
giddy,  impulsive,  thoughtless  girl.  It  was 
such  as  Jack  might  have  been  led  to 
expect  from  his  reading  of  her  counte- 
nance, as  he  saw  and  heard  her  giving 
^  voice  to  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  seemed 
to  animate  her  being  as  she  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  praise  to  God  for  his  goodness 
and  love. 

Her  answer,  as  Jack  has  told  it  in  my 
hearing  many  a  time  in  after  years,  was 
this:  "Our  elders  counsel  us  to  prove, 
through  summer  and  winter,  the  character 
and  professions  of  those  who  seek  our 
hands." 

Jack  bowed  in  submission;  he  was 
ready  for  the  trial.  They  were  strangers, 
but  he  had  no  fears  of  the  outcome.  Their 
acquaintance  ripened  into  mutual  love; 
and  eventually  pledges  of  fidelity  and  love 
were  interchanged.  But  patience  must 
have  her  perfect  work.  The  winter  and 
the  summer  rolled  by,  and  they  were  only 
one  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  honor.  In 
the  mean  time  Jack  had  won,  at  least,  a 
friend  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins.  This  was 
the  golden  thread  that  had  woven  itself 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  being;  and 
now  came  the  test  of  Jack's  devotion  to 
God  and  his  truth.  It  was  his  call  to  the 
ministry  as  referred  to  in  previous  pages. 

It  was  a  terrible  trial,  but  as  we  said  in 
the  last  chapter,  he  sought  and  found 
help  —  help  from  above  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Yes,  and  help  from  this  second 
object  of  his  love.  And  her*^  was  the  evi- 
dence of  her  devotion  to  God,  and  her 
burning  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth.  She 
assured  Jack  the  call  was  from  God;  she 
had  received  premonitions  of  it  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  keonly  as  she  felt  the 
sacrifice,  she  was  prepared  on  her  part  to 
make  it,  and  would  possess  herself  in 
patience  until  in  God'&  divine  providence 
the  time  should  come  when*  their  death- 
less pledge   of   love  should   be   consum- 


mated. Thus  encouraged.  Jack  prepared 
himself  for  what  was  to  him  a  plain  and 
absolute  duty.  He  wound  up  his  manual 
labors,  liquidated  his  few  obligations,  and 
gave  the  remaining  earnings  of  his  toil  to 
forward  the  cause  of  truth.  And  now 
being  absolutely  without  purse  or  scrip, 
and  having  been  ordained  to  the  oflice  of 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  he  entered  the  mission- 
field  for  life  with  no  hope  of  earthly 
reward,  no  expectation  of  earthly  honors, 
and  with  little  hope  of  finding  friends 
only  among  the  few  despised  people  who 
had  received  or  might  receive  the  truth. 
But  as  he  was  satisfied  the  call  was  from 
God,  so  he  never  doubted  but  that  He 
would  open  his  way  before  him  and  pro- 
vide for  his  absolute  necessities. 

The  temporary  separation  of  these 
youthful  and  ardent  souls  must  be  passed 
over.  Only  outward  appearances  can  be 
written;  the  deep,  keen  pang  of  separa- 
tion can  never  be  recorded,  it  can  only  be 
felt  by  those  in  like  conditions.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  detail  the  travels  and  labors  of 
our  boyish,  inexperienced  and  uneducated 
preacher,  only  such  as  are  essential  to  the 
completion  of  our  story. 

Where  is  that  widowed  mother  that 
gave  her  infant  of  three  weeks  old  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lord?  Rumors  have  reached 
her  ears  that  her  boy  has  gone  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  seems  stransre  to  her,  yet 
she  remembere  her  whole-hearted  and 
unreserved  gift.  She  remembers,  too,  her 
many  anxious  hours,  days  and  years,  lest 
he  should  fail  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
that  devout  offering,  and  she  still  pleads 
before  the  eternal  throne  that  that  gift 
may  not  be  rejected  of  God;  but  as  yet 
the  light  has  not  sufficiently  shone  upon 
her  soul  to  enable  her  to  recognize  the 
divine  acceptance  of  the  gift  in  this  call 
among  a  people  **every where  spoken 
against."  Had  it  been  in  any  other  church, 
she  could  have  seen  the  realization  of  her 
desires,  and  the  completion  of  her  fondest 
hopes.  Still  her  trust  is  not  entirely  gone, 
her  hope  is  not  all  destroyed. 

After  traveling  three  months,  Jack 
visits  his  mother.  He  must  preach  the 
gospel  to  her,  whether  his  step-father  will 
hear  it  or  not.  And  there  m  her  clean 
little  cottage,  alone  by  themselves,  he 
unfolded  to  her  mind  the  riches  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then,  her  heart 
melted  under   the   divine   influence,  she 
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tells  him  for  the  first  time  the  story  of 
his  hirth,  of  her  gift  of  him  to  the  Lord 
as  Hannah  gave  Samuel;  tells  of  her  lov- 
ing watchfulness  over  him,  though  in  the 
distance;  her  many  prayers  and  tears;  her 
alternate  hopes  and  fears;  and  yet  an 
imBhaken  trust  that  God  would  not  despise 
her  offering,  until  he  had  become  identi- 
fied with  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  even 
then  the  embers  of  hope  were  burning  in 
her  soul;  and  she  felt  that  all  would  be 
well.  She  attended  his  meetings  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  Saints^  Meeting  House. 
She  heard  other  elders  preach.  The  word 
came  with  power  to  her  soul.  Her  mind 
was  illuminated;  the  truth  she  had  so 
long  sought  had  reached  her  ears.  She 
recognized  its  divinity,  and  her  soul 
howed  in  obedience  thereto;  and  little 
Jack  was  the  chosen  one  to  lead  her  into 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  there  bury  her 
as  her  Savior  was  buried  in  the  watery 
grave,  that  she  might  rise  again  to  new- 
ness of  life.  It  was  a  proud  hour  for 
Jack;  and  a  season  of  blessedness  and  joy 
to  his  noble  mother.  She  had  "cast  her 
bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  had  "found 
it  after  many  days." 

The  eldest  son,  and  only  brother  of 
Jack,  still  remained  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Their  love  for  each  other 
remained  unchanged;  but  the  elder 
brother  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
l>eing  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 
However,  in  process  of  time  it  was 
rumored  that  there  was  to  be  a  discussion 
between  a  "Rev.  Rodgers"  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  and  an  Elder  J.  F.  Bell  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  on  the  question  of  the 
divinity  of  Joseph  Smith's  mission. 
Jack's  brother  went  to  the  town  of  Wol- 
verhampton to  hear  it,  as  it  was  to  be  in 
that  town,  and  held  in  the  open  air.  Jack 
was  curious  to  hear  it  also,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  burden  of  defense  fell 
npon  him. 

The  Methodist  preacher,  as  was  usual, 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  character 
of  the  prophet,  ridiculing  the  revelations 
he  had  received,  and  seeking  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  Saints. 

Jack  replied  to  him  to  the  utter  con- 
founding of  the  preacher  and  his  friends; 
and  at  the  close,  Jack^s  brother  came  for- 
ward and  said  tO'him,  "You  have  knocked 
all  Methodism  out  of  me  to-night  I  want 
to  be  baptized."  Another  gentleman 
came  forward  saying,  "Tou  have  knocked 


all  infidelity  out  of  me;  I  want  to  be 
baptized."  Three  others  also  came  and 
demanded  baptism  at  the  same  time;  and 
Jack,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  divine  assistance  while  defend- 
ing his  truth,  led  them  down  into  the 
water,  and  baptized  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
according  to  the  pattern  given  in  Romans 
6:  8,  4,  5.  They  were  also  confirmed  as 
were  the  Samaritans  (Acts  8:  14-19)  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  prayer  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  like 
the  eunuch  they  went  on  their  way  rejoic- 
ing. 

During  these  events  the  spiritual  growth 
and  ministerial  progress  of  our  young 
preacher  were  noticed  by  none  with 
greater  pleasure  than  by  the  one  whom 
he  had  chosen  for  his  wife.  She  rejoiced 
in  his  success,  sympathized  in  his  priva- 
tions and  trials,  as  she  heard  of  them 
from  time  to  time  by  the  missives  of  love 
that  reached  her  through  the  mails;  aftid 
constantly  plead  his  cause  before  the 
throne  of  grace.  She  well  understood, 
from  the  experience  of  other  elders,  what 
"traveling  to  preach  the  gospel  without 
purse  and  scrip"  meant;  and  he  had  her 
strongest  and  tenderest  sympathies.  She 
also  understood  what  her  lot  in  life  must  be 
in  becoming  the  wife  of  one  thus  engaged. 
She  counted  the  cost,  and  with  an  unwaver- 
ing trust  in  God  determined  (o  make  the 
sacrifice  in  order  that  she  might  be  worthy 
to  stand  with  those  who,  "having  come  up 
through  great  tribulation,  had  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb;"  and,  in  spite  of 
frequent  and  better  offers  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  she  became  his  wife  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
But  she  had  "summered  arid  wintered" 
him,  for  their  marriage  did  not  take  place 
until  about  one  year  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  their  first  meeting;  and  as  the 
work  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  of 
her  traveling  with  him,  she  had  but  little 
of  his  society,  and  depended  upon  her  own 
exertions  for  her  support.  But  as  the 
church  became  stronger  he  was  enabled 
to  render  her  a  little  aid  from  the  few  and 
small  free-will  offerings  given  to  him  at 
times  by  those  among  whom  he  labored. 
But  as  is  well  known,  the  friends  of  the 
cause  of  truth  were  rarely  found  among 
the   rich.      "The    poor    bad   the  gospel 
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preached  to  them/'  and  the  poor  sustained 
those  who  preached  it.  Nor  was  it  done 
by  miserly  or  begrudging  hands;  nor 
could  their  hearts  be  measured  by  their 
pockets.  There  was  a  devotion,  a  gener- 
osity of  soul,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that 
characterized  both  the  Saints  and  the 
ministry  in  those  days  that  is  not  so  preva- 
lent, or  is  not  manifest  to-day  to  such  an 
extent. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  devotion  that  this 
noble  woman,  like  many  others  of  that 
day,  gave  up  the  society  of  her  loved 
companion,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
might  be  built  up  in  all  the  world.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  of  devotion  that  other 
members  of  the  church  as  freely  and  as 
nobly  sacrificed  their  little  pittance,  that 
the  families  of  this  ministry  should  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  thus  the  ministry  be  sus- 
tained in  their  works  of  faith,  and  labors 
of  love.  The  sacrifice  was  mutual;  and 
**they  shall  be  mine  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts  in  that  dav  when  I  come  to  make 
up  my  jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them  as 
a  man  spare tli  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him." 

Never  was  devotion  purer,  or  love 
stronger  for  a  husband  than  that  of 
this  handmaid  of  the  Lord  for  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  yet  believing  it  was 
her  dutv  to  vield  him  up  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  she  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  meekly  and  uncomplainingly 
bore  her  ])art  of  the  great  sacrifice,  until 
the  great  Master  of  the  harvest  field  said, 
''It  is  enough,"  and  sent  his  angels  to  bear 
her  well  tried  but  triumphant  spirit  to  the 
mansions  of  the  just,  leaving  y)ehind  her, 
with  fondest  regrets,  her  loved  companion 
and  two  sweet  pledges  of  their  love,  as 
the  result  of  their  union — which  was  of 
something  over  five  years'  duration. 

Poor  Jack  never  felt  the  full  bitterness 
of  separation  till  now.  The  bitter  cup 
which  he  had  drank  all  his  life,  had  now 
received  the  vinegar  and  the  gall.  He 
would  have  preferred  death  with  her. 
Life  had  lost  its  value  to  him,  but  the 
voice  of  love  and  dutv  called  him  to  the 
side  of  her  sweet,  motherless  babes,  and 
his.  He  recognized  that  duty,  and  girded 
himself  to  perform  it.  This  noble  wife 
and  mother  had  always  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  him  though  throughout  their 


wedded  life    separated   from  each  other 
except  at  intervals  when  he  could  snatch 
a  few  days  from  his  ministerial  duties  to 
enjoy  her  society.     He  always  knew  that 
while  the  world  frowned   upon   him  sliuI 
hated  him  for  the  gospel's  sake,  she  loved 
him  with  a  love  stronger  than  death;  that 
while  brethren  might  prove  false  to  him, 
she  was  forever  and  unchangeably  true. 
Whenever  he  returned  home,  wearied  ami 
dispirited,  and  almost  ready  to  give   up 
the  fight  against   the   terrible   odds,  she 
would  utter  words  of  encouragement,  and 
by  her  self-sacrificing  spirit  rouse  him  to 
renewed  diligence  in  the  Master's  cause; 
and  he  would  return  to  his  arduous  task 
with  renewed  vigor,  rejoicing  that  there 
was   one   on   earth   that  never   failed   to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  eternal  throne. 
So  she  had  become  the  golden  thread  that 
had  woven  itself  into  his  life — a  beam  of 
golden  light  to  cheer  his  checkered  path 
with   rays  divine;    and  still  the  light  of 
that  blest  example  shines  upon  his  path- 
way more  and  more,  pointing  to  the  per- 
fect day. 

In  conclusion  we  will  return  to  Jack's 
mother,  who  had  given  him  to  the  Lord. 
From  the  moment  of  her  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  her  sins  until  her  loving  and 
faithful  spirit  passed  to  the  paradise 
of  God,  she  rejoiced  that  she  had  found 
the  "one  faith,"  obeyed  the  "one  baptism/' 
thereby  acknowledging  the  "one  Lord,'* 
having  received  the  "one  Spirit,"  and 
through  it  enjoyed  the  "one  hope  of  her 
calling  in  Christ  -Jesus;"  and  looked  for- 
ward with  an  earnest  expectation  to  the 
coming  of  her  Redeemer,  when  she  should 
rise  from  the  dead  to  a  life  eternal,  to 
reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  and 
then,  in  the  fullness  of  the  eternal  and 
celestial  glory,  be  with  her  children  and  the 
just  of  all  ages.  Having  placed  her  whole 
trust  in  God  through  life,  in  the  hour  of 
death  she  set  her  seal  to  the  testimony 
that  "God  is  true." 

Jack  and  his  brother  still  remain;  and 
let  us  hope  that  they  will  endure  to  the 
end,  faithful  to  their  God,  and  diligent 
workers  in  the  great  work  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  "to  go  no  more  out,"  but  to  do 
valiant  battle  for  God  and  humanitv 
until  the  victory  is  complete. 

(Concluded). 
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BY  W.  D.  GALLAHER. 


Stand  up  erect !    Thou  hast  the  form 
And  likeness  of  thv  God !    Who  more? 

A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 
And  pure  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ?    Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
Ai:  moves  the  human  mass  among; 
\^  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation's  dawn  began, 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?    The  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 
The  great  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 
With  proud  step,  and  averted  eye? 
Nay,  nurse  not  such  belief! 

If  tme  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee? 
A  feather  which  thou  mightest  cast 
A'^ide,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No ;  uncurbed  passions — ^low  desires — 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 


To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 
Forever,  till  thus  checked ; 

These  are  thine  enemies — ^thy  worst : 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot — 

Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accurst. 

Oh,  stand  erect !  and  from  them  burst  I 
And  longer  suffer  not ! 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great ! — what  better  thoy  than  thou  ? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free? 
Has  God  with  equal  favora  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not — 'tis  but  dust 
Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind  I 

But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 

And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this  and  passions  under  ban. 
True  fsAth,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then — that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod ! — Sel. 


MARTIN    HARRIS    IN    ENGLAND. 


DEAR    SISTER:— In   reading   one   of 
vour    "Autumn  Leaves"   that  was 
loaned  to  me,  I  see  that  you  wished  any 
one  knowing  of  Martin  Harris'  visit  to 
England  would  give  you  all  the  reliable 
information  they  could  in  relation  to  it. 
I  have  not  much  to  sav  in  the  matter,  but 
the  little  I  will  say  is  truth,  as  his  words 
have   from    that   time    to    this   remained 
stamped  on  my  memory.     On    the    15th 
day  of  May,  1842, 1  was  baptized  into  this 
church,  and  in  the  fall  of  1846,  met  with 
the  brethren  at  a  conference  in  Birming- 
ham.    I  was  then  an  elder  and  presiding 
over  the  Dudley    branch,   brother   John 
Banks   being    president   of   the   district. 
That  morning   he   introduced    Cyrus  H. 
Wheeloek  to  the  conference  as  its  future 
preftident.     From  that  the  business  went 
on  a.^  usual,  but  when  we  met  in  the  aft- 
ernoon Wheeloek  seemed  to  be  quite  out 
of  sorts!     The  first  we  knew  of  the  cause 


an  elderly  man  asked  permission  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  us.  We  then  knew  what 
disturbed  Wheeloek.  He  told  us  that  it 
was  Martin  Harris,  an  apostate  from  the 
faith;  that  he  had  abused  him  and  his 
brethren  coming  across  the  sea,  and  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak,  there  be- 
ing many  people  there  who  were  opposed 
to  the  truth.  When  w^e  came  out  of  the 
meeting  Martin  Harris  was  beset  with  a 
crow^d  in  the  street,  expecting  that  he 
would  furnish  them  with  material  to  war 
against  Mormonism;  but  when  he  was 
asked  if  Joseph  Smith  was  a  true  prophet 
of  God,  he  answered  ves;  and  when  asked 
if  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  true,  this  was 
his  answer:  "Do  you  know  that  is  the  sun 
shining  on  us?  Because  as  sure  as  you 
know  that,  I  know  that  Joseph  Smith  wa» 
a  true  prophet  of  God,  and  that  he  trans- 
lated that  book  by  the  power  of  God." 
I  then  went  home,  and  did  not  know 
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where  Martin  Harris  went  from  there; 
but  from  that  day  to  this  day  I  have  felt 
confident  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  God 
that  Martin  Harris  wanted  to  make  war 
against,  but  the  apostasy  of  Brigham 
Young  and  his  associates. 

St.  Catherine,  Linn  Co.,  Mo., 
26th  Dec.,  1888. 


If  this  is  of  any  benefit  to  you  I  shall 
be  amply  paid  for  my  trouble.  May  the 
God  of  Israel  bless  and  prosper  you  in 
your  labor  of  love,  is  the  prayer  of  an  old 
man.     Your  brother  in  the  covenant. 

Geobob  Mantle. 


LEAVES    FROM    PALESTINE. 


BY  SB.  ABIGAIL  Y.  ALLEY. 


Dbab  Sr.  Walker: 
T  CONTINUE  my  leaves,  with  an  ac- 

1  count  of  the  present  size  and  aspect 
of  Jerusalem.  The  town  itself  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  nine 
acres,  of  this  thirty-five  are  occupied  by  the 
Haram-esh-Sherif.  The  remaining  space 
is  divided  into  different  quarters,  the  Chris- 
tian quarter,  including  the  part  occupied 
by  the  Armenians,  taking  up  the  western 
half.  The  Mahomedans  have  the  north- 
east portion,  and  the  Jews  the  southeast. 
The  whole  population  is  now  about  50,000. 
The  circumference  is  very  nearly  two  and 
a  quarter  miles,  while  the  extent  of  the 
city  now  seems  too  small  for  the  popula- 
tion. Jerusalem  stands  on  a  bald  moun- 
tain ridge  surrounded  by  limestone  hills, 
glaringly  white.  If  one  had  plenty  of 
kiln-wood  there,  a  large  business  might  be 
made  by  burning  the  stone  to  lime;  as  it 
is,  the  fellahene,  or  country  people,  do 
make  quite  a  business  of  it,  as  all  the 
lime  used  in  Jaffa  is  burned  of  that  stone; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  save  the  char- 
coal and  sell  that  too. 

Jerusalem  is  enclosed  by  walls  averaging 
about  thirty-five  feet  in  bight,  and,  al- 
though massive  in  appearance,  far  from 
being  substantial.  Around  the  walls  are 
thirty-four  towers,  and  in  the  walls  are 
seven  gates,  five  open  and  two  closed. 
The  open  gates  are:  First,  Jaffa  gate,  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs,  bab-el-khalil — gate  of 
Hebron,  or  "the  friend."  It  is  on  the 
west,  and  leads  to  Hebron.  Second,  the 
Damascus  gate,  called  bab-el-ahraud,  or 
gate  of  the  columns;  on  the  north,  be- 
tween the  two  ridges  of  the  city,  and  lead- 
ing to  Samaria  and  Damascus.  The  third 
is  the  Gate  of  the  Tribes,  bab-el-asbat,  or, 
according  to  the  Franks,  St.  Steven's  gate, 
the  reputed  site  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen 


— leading  to  Olivet  and  Bethany.  Fourth, 
the  Dung  Gate,  or  the  gate  of  the  Western 
Africans,  bab-el-  mugharibeh,  leading  to 
Siluan,  or  Siloam.  Zion  gate,  or  gate  of 
the  prophet  David, — bab-en-neby  David,- 
on  the  ridge  of  Zion.  The  closed  gates 
are:  First,  the  Golden  Gate,  bab-ed-Daha- 
riyeh,  or  the  Eternal  gate,  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Haram;  and.  Second,  the  gate 
of  Herod,  called  by  the  Arabs  bab-es-zah- 
ery,  or  gate  of  flowers,  open  now  occasion- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  who 
drill  just  outside  it. 

The  principal  streets  are:  The  Street  of 
David,  leading  from  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the 
Haram;  the  Street  of  the  Gate  of  the 
Column,  which  runs  from  the  Damascas 
gate  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Street  of  the 
gate  of  the  prophet  David,  under  which 
name  it  continues  to  Zion  gate;  and  Christ- 
ian Street,  which  runs  from  the  Street  of 
David,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Via  Dolorosa,  the  way  Christ  bore  his 
cross  when  he  went  to  be  crucified,  beiying 
at  the  Latin  Convent  and  terminates  at 
St.  Stephen's  gate. 

The  Muslims  are  for  the  greater  part 
natives.  There  is  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Dervishes  connected  with  the  Haram, 
and  also  a  colony  of  Africans.  The  Jews 
number  :^0,000,  and  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  Sephardim,  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  the  Ashkenazim,  chiefly  of  German 
and  Polish  origin.  Some  are  Russians,  and 
some  are  Portugese,  American,  English, 
and  of  other  nations;  in  fact  a  mixed 
multitude.  These  two  great  bodies  are 
divided  again  into  the  Perooshim,  or 
Pharisees,  and  the  Chasidim,  or  Pious. 

The  Jews  keep  five  public  fasts,  namely: 
the  fast  Gedalia,  kept  about  the  middle  of 
September;  the  fast,  asaar-Bedebeth,  10th 
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Debetli,  a  day  corresponding  with  the  23d 
of  December,  on  which  day  Nebuchadnez- 
zar began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  the 
faet  of  Esther;  Fourth,  the  fast  of  Sheba- 
asaar,  Betamoos — iTth  of  Tamoos,  corres- 
ponding with  the  25th  of  June,  on  which 
dav  Moses  broke  the  tables  of  the  Ten 
Commandments;  on  the  same  day  the  sac- 
rifices ceased  in  the  first  temple;  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  were  scaled  before  the  des- 
truction of  the  Second  Temple,  and  Anti- 
ochuR  Epiphanes  burned  the  Book  of  the 
Law  and  placed  an  image  in  the  temple. 
Fifth,  the  fast  of  Tischa-Beab^-9th  day 
of  Ab,  about  the  middle  of  July,  because 
on  that  day  it  was  decreed  that  the  gene- 
ration which  left  Egypt  should  die  in  the 
wilderness;  the  first  and  second  temples 
were  destroyed;  Bither  was  taken  and 
thousands  of  Jews  put  to  death,  and  Tur- 
rentins  Rufus  ploughed  up  Mount  Moriah. 
The  Chasidim,  or  pious,  have  one  more 
fast  day,  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Adar, 
or  March,  because  Moses  died  on  that  day. 

The  Festivals  kept  by  the  Jews  are: 
The  Passover;  and  of  this  I  partook  with 
them  six  years  ago  at  Jerusalem,  in  com- 
memoration (on  my  part)  of  our  Savior; 
also  ten  years  ago  at  the  Netters  Agrieul- 
taral  school,  when  I  lived  there  four 
months:  The  Festival  of  Pentecost;  New 
Year:  Day  of  Atonement;  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles; Feast  of  Purification,  and  Feast  of 
Dedication  of  the  Temple,  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  sfreat  persecution  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes;  and  the  Feast  of  Easter. 

I  must  describe  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
80  that  the  children  mav  understand  it, 
as  I  have,  you  may  say,  lived  amongst  the 
Jews.  That  feast  is  kept  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 
They  take  branches  of  the  date  palm,  of 
which  they  make  booths  by  laying  them 
over  a  frame- work;  then  they  camp  out  a 
week  that  way.  You  will  say  that  is 
pleasant;  but  you  try  it  in  a  rain  storm, 
and  then  it  won't  be  so  pleasant  as  you 
think.  Everv  Sabbath  sermons  are 
preached  in  the  chief  synagogues,  and 
the  Psalms  are  read  between  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services.  A  short  por- 
tion of  the  Law  is  also  read  publicly 
in  the  synagogues  every  Monday  and 
Thorsday.  The  reason  given  for  choos- 
ing these  two  days  is  that,  according  to 
tradition,  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai 
to  receive   the   Ten   Commandments   on 


Thursday,   and   descended    on    Monday. 

The  Jews  in  Jerusalem  have  a  great 
part  of  their  living  from  charity,  Jews  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  having  sent  con- 
tributions to  their  poor  brethren  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Among  devout  Jews  burial 
at  Jerusalem  has  been  looked  npon  as  the 
greatest  of  pious  acts  to  be  done.  There  is 
the  Rothschild  Hospital,  founded  in  1855, 
which  has  done  much  good  service.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore's  mission  has  been  to 
assist  the  Jews,  not  by  indiscriminate 
charity,  but  by  giving  means  and  scope  to 
labor.  In  January,  1875,  being  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  President  of  the  board  of  Dep- 
uties of  British  Jews,  and  a  testimonial  to 
him  having  been  resolved  upon,  he  request- 
ed that  it  might  take  the  form  of  a  scheme 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  generally  and  in  Jerusalem 
particularly.  About  £11,000  only  has 
been  contributed  to  the  fund,  although 
the  amount  anticipted  was  £200,000.  The 
reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  contribu- 
tion was  that  a  rumor  went  abroad  that 
the  scheme  was  only  to  continue  idle  Jews 
in  idleness.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  went  to  Jerusalem,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Lowe,  to  investigate  the 
real  state  of  the  Jewish  community.  He 
considered  the  people  eager,  and  physically 
able,  to  work;  that  they  have  only  lacked 
opportunity;  and  stated  that  they  were 
more  industrious  than  many  men,  even  in 
Europe;  otherwise  none  would  remain 
alive.  He  proposed  colleges,  public 
schools  and  houses  with  plats  of  ground 
for  cultivation.  The  land  was  purchased 
and  houses  were  built,  just  outside  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  the  young 
that  this  will  be  an  especial  boon,  the 
habits  of  the  older  members  of  the  com- 
munity being  too  deep-rooted  to  allow 
them  to  fall  at  once  into  the  radical 
changes  which  he  proposed.  The  express 
object  of  the  Montefiore  Testimonial 
Fund,  is  to  encourage  agriculture  and 
mechanical  employments  among  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  There  are  several  institutions 
already  in  eflicient  working  order  for  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  besides  those  of  the 
Montefiore  fund,  such  as  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, and  Girls'  Work  School,  besides 
other  useful  industries. 

The  Greek  Church  flourishes  in  Jerusa- 
lem, having  at  its  head  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  resides  here  in  the  con- 
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vent  beside  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. Fourteen  Sees  are  subject  to  him. 
The  Greeks  have  about  twenty  monaste- 
ries in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Armenians  number  about  three 
hundred.  Their  Patriarch,  who  is  styled 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  lives  at  the  monas- 
tery next  Zion's  gate. 

The  Copts  have  two  monasteries,  at  one 
of  which  their  Bishop  resides;  but  they 
are  poorly  represented  in  Palestine;  yet 
they  have  a  share  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  are  found  among  the 
clerks  and  other  employes  in  mercantile 
and  public  offices.  They  derive  their 
name  from  Kobt,  in  Egypt,  and  are  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  ancient  race 
that  built  the  pyramids.  They  are  Chris- 
tians, and  by  guarding  their  faith  in  the 
hostile  presence  of  Mahomedanism,  have 
doubtless  preserved  their  race  and  name. 
Baptism  is  practiced  by  them,  and  chil- 
dren are  generally  circumcised.  Confes- 
sion is  required  of  all  members  of  the 
Coptic  Church,  and  it  is  indispensable 
before  receiving  the  sacrament.  They 
fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  ob- 
serve the  seven  great  feasts :  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whit  Sunday. 
The  Copts  are  not  allowed  by  their 
church  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  any 
other  sect. 

The  Latins  number  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred. They  have  a  monastery,  an  indus- 
trial school,  two  girls'  schools  and  a  hos- 
pital. Their  true  name  is  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  they  are  the  deadly  enemies  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  making  way  in 
Palestine,  where  the  priests  have  privileg- 
es they  do  not  possess  in  Europe;  as  for 
instance,  that  they  may  be  married  men 
if  married  before  ordination. 

The  Maronites  have  since  1 1 80  belonged 
to  the  Romish  Church.  They  number  in 
Lebanon,  it  is  said,  nearlv  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Before  their  affiliation 
with  the  Romish  Church  they  were  Mono- 
thelites. 

The  Protestants  are  but  a  small  though 
exceedingly  useful  community  in  Jerusa- 
lem. A  mission  of  inquiry  was  instituted 
in  18 'JO,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews.  Dr.  Dalton, 
first  missionary,  came  here  in  1824.  In 
1841  the  governments  of  England  and 
Prussia  entered  into  an  agreement  to  es- 
tablish here  a  bishopric  of  the  Anglican 


Church,  the  diocese  to  embrace  Mesopota 
mia,  Chaldea,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt  and 
Abvssinia.  The  church  is  on  Mount  Zion. 
In  connection  with  it  are  two  good 
schools,  in  and  outside  the  city.  The  first 
bishop  was  Dr.  Alexander;  at  present  the 
See  is  vacant. 

The  Evangelical  work  in  Jerusalem  pre- 
sents many  features  of  interest.  The 
Krishond  of  Basle,  a  kind  of  lay  mission, 
which  seeks  to  propagate  Christianity  by 
means  of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  whose 
callings  give  them  ready  access  to  the 
people,  occupies  several  points  in  Pales- 
tine, and  has  its  center  at  Jerusalem,  and 
branches  at  Jaffa  and  Bethlehem.  The 
Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  have  opened 
a  real  Good  Samaritan  establishment, 
which  is  open  to  every  suffering  human 
creature  of  whatever  faith.  An  orphan- 
age and  school  are  in  connection  with  this 
noble  institution.  In  connection  with  the 
Anglican  Church  there  is  a  little  Arab 
community,  under  the  direction  of  a 
pastor  from  Alsace,  whose  chief  mission- 
field  is  among  the  Jews.  The  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital  under  the  control  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  is  an 
excellent  institution,  situate  on  the  Beth- 
lehem road,  near  Jerusalem.  It  was 
founded  in  1882,  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
birth-place  of  their  order,  by  the  Enjojlish 
branch  of  the  venerable  order  of  St.  John, 
and  is  chiefliy  intended  to  meet  a  long-stand- 
ing want  by  providing  an  institution  un- 
der skilful  management,  where  the  afflict- 
ed poor  from  all  parts  of  the  country  may 
otain  proper  treatment  for  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  subject,  and  the  terrible 
consequences  of  which  are  so  powerfully 
apparent  to  every  resident  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Hospital  is  open  to  all  with- 
out reference  to  creed  or  sect.  His  impe- 
rial majesty,  the  Sultan,  has  accorded  the 
hosi)ital  his  especial  protection,  and, 
through  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  His 
Excellency  Raouf  Pasha,  generously  con- 
tributed nearly  £1,000  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  the  present  site  and  buildings. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
in  tlie  Christian  quarter,  in  a  street  some- 
times called  Palmer  Street.  No  one  can 
approach  this  spot  without  a  very  rever- 
ential feeling.  It  is  the  shrine  at  which 
millions  have  worshipped  in  simple  faith, 
believing  that  here  our  Lord  was  crucified; 
that  here  his  body  lay;  that  here  he  re- 
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yealed  himself  after  his  resurrection.  The 
qaestion  which  is  now  the  great  subject 
of  controversy  is  this:  The  Calvary  and 
Holy  Sepulchre  stand  now  in  Xhe  very 
heart  of  the  city,  far  within  the  present 
walls.  Could  the  site  ever  have  been  out- 
side the  walls?  If  it  ever  was,  then  this 
may  be  the  very  spot  where  the  cross 
stood  on  Calvary,  and  the  sepulchre  may 
be  that  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  gave, 
wherein  never  man  lay.  It  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  the  mind  on  the  threshold  of  such 
a  8acred  spot,  and  we  will  not;  let  it  be 
K»  or  not.  It  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  out- 
ride the  walls;  he  suffered  without  the  gate. 
It  must  have  been  near  some  thorough- 
fare, as  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him. 
The  story  of  his  removal  from  the  cross 
is  told  in  St.  John's  gospel.  There  is  no 
historical  evidence  that  the  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  determined  until  the 
third  century,  when  it  appears  from  Eiise- 
bius  that  over  the  sepulchre  had  been 
erected  a  temple  of  Venufe.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  Empress  Helena  had  a  vision 
in  which  she  recognized  the  site,  and  by 


means  of  a  miracle  discovered  the  true 
cross.  Constantine  thereupon  built  a 
group  of  edifices  over  the  sites,  a.  d.  326. 
These  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in 
614,  and  rebuilt  in  616.  In  936,  fire  partly 
destroyed  the  church;  and  the  Muslims 
inflicted  damage  to  it  in  1010.  The 
present  church  was  built  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  has  undergone  a  long  series  of  disas- 
ters and  rebuildings.  Underneath  the 
western  galleries  of  the  church,  behind 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  two  excava- 
tions in  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming  an 
ancient  Jewnsh  tomb  as  plainly  as  any 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
or  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  As  we  enter 
the  church  the  court  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  Street.  One  notices  first  the  venders 
of  rosaries  and  relics;  next  beggars,  more 
or  less  deformed;  then  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers stationed  there  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween the  rival  sects.  On  first  entering 
by  the  door  on  the  left  is  the  Stone  of 
Unction,  where  the  body  of  our  Lord  was- 
laid  for  anointing. 

Jakfa,  Palestine. 


Bdit©p'g  G@F>piep. 


With  this  issue  we  are  much  pleased  to  begin 
tht*  autobiography  of  Elder  Gland  Rodger. 
Brother  Rodger  was  too  widely  known  and 
tenderly  beloved  by  tl>e  Saints  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization, to  need  any  formal  introduction  to  our 
fwuiere,  many  of  whom  cherish  his  memory 
and  his  name  as  a  household  word.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  by  our  church 
to  the  far  distant  land  of  Australia,  where  he 
labored  with  a  zeal  untiring,  a  faith  unwavering, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  work  upon  which 
others  have  since  wrought  and  builded,  enter- 
ing into  his  1al)ors.  He  has  ceased  from  his 
earthly  labors ;  but  why  should  we  say  he  is  dead ! 
There  is  no  death  for  the  righteous  man! 
Paned  on  before,  he  has,  but  his  work,  his 
labors  of  love,  which  were  a  part  of  his  very 
life  and  being,  remain  with  us  and  can  never 
<lie.  Could  the  young  who  read  these  pages 
bat  realize  that  when  the  morning  of  each  day 
Walks  forth  from  the  open  gates  of  the  east,  and 
^eeoo  arises  "like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to 
nrn a  nee"  that  it  is  the  renewal  of  another 


opportunity  for  each  of  them  to  write  in  deed? 
and  words  a  record  undying ;  could  they  realize 
this,  think  you  they  would  not  write  with  care, 
that  in  ages  yet  unborn  new  hope,  new  strength, 
might  be  infused  into  the  heart  and  life  of  some 
one  of  earth's  weary  toilers  while  they  read? 
Do  any  of  the  young  Saints  think  life  is  hard 
and  toilsome  for  them,  though  they  are  permit- 
ted to  labor  in  the  free  sunshine  and  rest  at  the 
noontide  beneath  the  waving  branches  of  trees? 
If  so,  let  them  reflect  for  a  moment  of  what  life 
must  be,  of  which  twelve  hours  of  a  day  is  spent 
in  the  darknef>s,  silence  and  ofttimes  danger  of 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  laboring  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  physical  strength,  in  cramped, 
unnatural  positions,  surrounded  by  impure  air, 
and  this  that  a  bare  subsistence  may  be  obtained ! 
No  ray  of  sunlight  ever  penetrates  the  gloom, 
no  music  of  running  stream  or  babbling  brook 
ever  reaches  the  ear,  nor  song  of  bird  thrills  the 
soul  with  harmony  and  gladness.  Years  of  ten- 
der childhood ;  strong  and  active  days  of  man- 
hood, as  well  as  the  feeble  years  of  old  age^ 
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spent  thus  in  gloom  and  toil,  unearthing  the 
hidden  wealth  of  ages  past;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? We  answer  not;  but  let  all  whoso  labor 
and  toil,  put  their  trust  in  God;  for ''though 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go 
unpunished/*  neither  shall  "the  expectation  of 
the  poor  always  perish."  For  long  the  Lord  has 
in  his  wisdom  suffered  the  poor  to  toil  for  the 
employer  to  be  enriched ;  but  they  have  an  ex- 
pectation, and  it  shall  not  always  perish.  Grod 
is  marshalling  his  armies,  and  in  the  thunder 
tramp  of  tens  of  millions  those  who  are  listen- 
ing may  hear  the  undertone  of  that  conflict 
which  will  never  cease  until  the  toiling  millions 
of  earth  shall  have  come  into  remembrance 
before  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In  his  own  way ;  in 
his  own  time,  he  will  cause  mankind  to  know, 
*'A11  ye  are  brethren." 

But  how  far  a  single  thought  has  led  us  from 
our  theme.  Let  the  young  learn  of  and  the  aged 
rejoice  in  the  God  and  rock  of  their  salvation. 
Treasure  in  your  memories  and  enshrine  in 
your  souls  such  faithful  testimonies  as  the  one 
contained  in  this  first  chapter  of  the  life  of  our 
brother  who  sleeps  in  Jesus,  awaiting  the  return 
of  his  risen  Redeemer  to  earth;  and  if  dis- 
couraged or  cast  down;  if  tried,  or  tempted  to 
murmur  at  your  lot,  remember  that  through 
like  trial  and  tribulation  have  the  Saints  of  God 
in  all  ages  and  times  come  up. 


We  give  place  in  the  Corner  to  a  letter  from 
S.  B.  Evans,  now  Post  Master  al;  Ottumwa,  in 
this  state,  but  who  was  formerly  (as  his  let- 
ter states)  er.gaged  in  explorations  in  Old 
Mexico  and  elsewhere.  We  believe  he  was 
sent  out  on  a  large  salary  by  the  "Chicago 
Times."  One  by  one  the  evidences  accumulate 
in  proof  of  that  book  written  in  a  language  none 
could  interpret,  and  translated  by  the  power  of 
God. 

OrruMWA,  Iowa,  Nov.  14th,  1888. 
Dear  Madam:  I  presume  it  is  to  you  that  I 
am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  your  handsome  and 
interesting  magazine,  for  which  accept  my 
thanks.  The  subject  of  Mexican  and  American 
antiquities  to  which  you  refer  by  marking  one 
of  your  articles,  has  enjraged  my  attention  for 
many  years.    I  conducted  explorations  in  Old 


Mexico  in  1881 ;  in  Teotihuacan,  Tula,  Teicnco 
and  Cholula,  and  traced  the  migrations  of  the 
Aztecs  to  New  Mexico.  The  Actecs  were  com- 
paratively new  comers  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  They  found  there  the  remaine 
of  an  ancient  civilisation — ruins  of  buildings, 
statuary,  etc. — and  adapted  these  relics  of  anti- 
quity to  their  own  uncivilized  and  barbaric 
uses.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
who  these  ancients  were,  or  their  origin.  The 
facts  as  I  found  them  are  bewildering  to  the 
imagination.  The  antiquities  partake  of  many 
of  the  features  of  Oriental  life. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  B.  Evans, 
Mh8.  M.  Walkkr, 

Bditor  Aatumn  Leaves. 


In  our  next  issue  we  expect  to  publish  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  brother  T.  J.  Andrews,  to- 
gether with  his  likeness.  We  have  other  plates 
now  rea<ly,  and  shall  issue  biographies  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Thfre  is  a  pressure 
upon  our  columns;  and  we  beg  the  indulgence 
of  our  contributors,  as  articles  will  appear  as 
rapidly  as  space  can  be  found  for  them.  In  the 
meantime  we  would  remind  some  that  wet  are 
waiting  to  hear  again,  and  trust  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. We  often  wish  that  it  were  in  our 
power  to  perauade  men  and  women  to  use 
not  only  the  one  talent  bestowed  upon  them, 
but  every  talent  God  has  given  them,  in  his 
service.  There  is  talent  enough  in  the  church 
to  make  our  periodicals  the  very  best  in  the 
land,  and  we  ex|)ect  yet  to  see  the  day  when 
they  will  be;  though  we  do  not  claim  it  for 
them  now.  Let  us  hear  from  our  friends  in 
Australia  again.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  our  circulation  is  increasing,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  want  to  say  to  our  friends  that 
we  need  your  help  to  enlarge  it.  It  is  not 
yet  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  expect  shortly  to 
prepare  a  series  of  articles  intended  to  help  the 
young  to  defend  God's  work  from  the  attiicks  ot 
infidelity.  These  wifl  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
love  the  work  and  desire  to  see  its  advocates 
able  to  defend  it  from  those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible  and  the  existence  of  a  Ood. 


Worthy  Lives.— We  are  told  by  those  who  know,  that  there  are  stars  so  far  distant  that  it 
takes  years  for  their  light  to  reach  the  earth;  if  they  should  suddenly  be  extinguished  wes'iould 
be  unaware  of  the  feet  ihat  for  as  many  yejirs  as  niight  be  required  for  the  last  rays  to  reach  us. 
We  might  look  up  nightly  and  see  the  same  old  radiance  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  It  is 
just  so  with  great  and  holy  lives.  Long  after  they  have  gone  out  in  the  darknesss  of  death  they 
eontinue  to  exert  an  influence,  and  leave  behmd  them  a  beauty  and  power  which  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  them  as  extinguished. 
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There  are  fiioes  we  meet  in  the  journey  of  life, 
Tfaat  are  sparkling  with  mirth  and  with  glee, 

And  jet  *Deatb  the  smiles  their  hearts  are  bowed  down 
With  a  grief  tboee  on  earth  ne'er  can  see. 

Obi  how  little  we  know  of  the  pain  and  the  woe, 
The  heartaches,  the  care  and  the  sorrow; 

The  loDg,  weary  days, — the  sad,  sleepless  nights. 
With  no  hope  of  a  brighter  to-morrow. 

TTis  not  always  a  smile  that  shows  gladness  aod  Joy, 
Tis  not  always  a  tear  that  shows  sadness; 

For  maDy  are  calm  when  despair  fills  the  heart, 
And  the  mind  is  strained  almost  to  madness. 

Theo  let  as  be  loviog  and  kind  to  the  weary. 


The  heartsick,  the  sad  and  the  erring  one,  too; 
Let  us  pour  healing  balm  on  the  wound  that  distresses, 
Let  us  do  unto  them  as  weM  have  them  to  do. 

When  we  stand  before  Ood  in  the  day  of  his  Judgment 
And  the  question  is  asked  of  us,  *'What  have  you 
done  ?" 

May  we  have  it  to  say,  though  not  much  we^ve  ac- 
complished, 

That  weVe  strengthened  and  blessed  some  lone,  wea* 
ry  one. 

And  I  trust  for  that  act  He  will  give  us  an  entrance 
To  the  city  whose  streets  ure  all  golden  and  broad. 
He  will  say  to  us  then  ^*Well  done,  faithful  servant, 
Thou  canst  enter  now  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.^-iSU. 
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BY  ELDER  E.  STAFPORD. 


T  ARRIVED  down  at  the  lake  about 
1  four  o'clock  p.m.,  and  seeing  a  man 
get  into  a  small  boat  from  one  of  the 
jicbooners,  whom  I  judged  to  be  the  cap- 
tain, I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  work 
my  passage  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  He 
replied  at  once: 

''Yes;  get  into  that  boat  with  that  young 
fellow  [whom  I  afterward  found  to  be  the 
cook]  and  go  on  board;  we  are  ready  to 
start  as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

He  soon  returned  and  gave  the  word  to 
get  under  way. 

The  schooner  was  loaded  with  heavy 
building  timber,  and  only  one  hand  be- 
fore the  mast,  with  captain  and  cook.  My 
being  there  relieved  the  cook  from  help- 
ing the  foremast  hand.  I  did  as  well  as 
I  knew  how;  but  being  young  and  inex- 
perienced, could  not  do  very  much,  and 
sometimes  the  captain  would  scold;  but  I 
thought  that  it  would  not  take  long  to  go 
to  Buffalo,  and  therefore  bore  it  as  well 
as  I  could.  On  our  arrival,  not  having 
made  calculation  on  helping  to  unload, 
which  the  captain  insisted  on,  and  not 
<lesiring  to  have  any  fuss  with  him,  I  con- 
cluded to  help,  which  proved  to  be  the 
heaviest  work  that  I  ever  remember  doing 
in  my  sojourn  here.  When  about  done 
unloading,  and  having  secured  my  bun- 
dle, I  was  about  to  go  on  shore  when  the 
<^dptain  came,  and  in  a  bland  manner  be- 


gan to  talk  to  me  about  the  distance  I  had 
to  go  yet  and  how  much  nicer  it  would 
be  to  go  a  trip  with  him  to  Erie  and  back, 
which  would  not  take  long,  and  he  would 
pay  my  fare  on  the  cars.  I  thought  a 
moment  and  then  concluded  to  accept  his 
offer.  We  warped  the  schooner  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  cargo,  towed  her  to  the 
light-house,  and  then  put  out  in  the  open 
lake  with  the  wind  dead  ahead.  Every 
seaman  knows  that  a  head  wind  means 
hard  work,  and  our  case  was  no  exception. 
I  worked  as  livelv  as  I  knew  how,  but  did 
not  seem  to  suit  the  captain,  who  would, 
ever  and  anon,  curse  me,  saying  I  didn't 
half  work. 

I  then  saw  my  folly  in  accepting  his 
offer,  but  had  to  endure  it  till  I  could  help 
myself.  We  kept  tacking  and  going  about 
until  midnight,  and  did  not  get  out  of 
sight  of  Buffalo  light-house.  It  being  a 
very  dark  night  we  came  very  near  being 
run  into  by  a  steamboat;  the  cause  of 
which  was  attributed  to  the  negligence  of 
the  cook,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  hung 
the  light  out.  He  could  not  find  the  lan- 
tern. The  captain's  patience  was  mani- 
fested in  scolding  and  swearing.  The 
steamer  came  stem  on  till  within  a  very 
short  distance,  when  the  lantern  was 
found,  lighted,  and  hung  up  in  the  rigging, 
which  the  steamer  saw  in  time  to  sheer  off. 
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Soon  after  the  steamboat  passed  us  the 
captain  concluded  to  go  back  to  Buffalo 
and  wait  for  a  change  of  wind.  There 
was  one  individual  not  sorry,  and  who 
inwardly  resolved  never  to  leave  the  city 
again  in  that  schooner.  We  arrived  in 
Buffalo  about  daybreak,  and  after  tying 
the  vessel  fast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  turned  in  to  get  a  little  sleep,  as 
we  had  been  up  all  night.  Obtained 
about  three  hours'  sleep,  when  we  were 
roused  out  for  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  the  captain  went  over 
the  creek,  which  was  several  rods  wide, 
and  deep  enough  for  heavily  laden  ves- 
sels; but  before  going  gave  orders  to  the 
two  hands  to  look  out  for  me  and  not  let 
me  leave  the  schooner.  It  seems  that  he 
had  an  idea  that  I  would  leave  the  ves- 
sel, although  I  had  not  said  a  word  of  my 
intention  to  any  one. 

I  thought  we  will  see  whether  he  will 
keep  me  against  my  will.  I  was  very 
indifferent  about  leaving,  but  was  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  a  chance,  when  offer- 
ed, to  go  over  the  creek.  At  length  I 
saw  a  boat  coming  over  the  creek  with 
one  man  in  it,  who  came  over  and  made 
his  boat  fast  by  the  bow  of  the  schooner. 
I  waited  till  he  came  back  and  then  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  a  passenger  over 
with  him;  he  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
and  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  my  bun- 
dle, I  hastened  to  get  it,  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  was  pretty  well  over  the  creek 
before  those  on  board  found  it  out.  Af- 
t€r  landing,  went  to  where  the  canal  boats 
were  loading;  enquired  for  a  chance  to 
work  my  passage  to  Utica,  New  York; 
received  for  answer  that  times  were  too 
hard  to  take  on  Extras  now;  they  could 
not  take  me.  Turning  away,  I  followed 
the  canal  out  of  Buffalo,  and  overtook  a 
journeyman  tanner,  who  was  hunting 
work,  and  whose  means  were  getting  low, 
and  who  had  concluded  to  foot  it  awhile. 
We  concluded  to  go  in  company,  and 
after  walking  together  some  five  or  six 
miles,  he,  looking  back,  said,  "There's  a 
boat  coming."  I  replied  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  me;  having  asked  them  once  to 
let  me  work  my  passage,  should  not  ask 
them  again. 

The  boat  passed  ns  about  sundown,  and 
when  about  a  hundred  yards  past,  the 
helmsman  and  a  boy  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  (the  captain's  son)  began  to  halloo 
for  us  to  come  there,  and  laid  the  boat  up 


to  the  tow-path,  signifying  that  they  want- 
ed us  to  come  on  board.  I  told  mv  fel- 
low  traveler  that  it  was  for  him  thev  were 
calling,  thinking  probably  he  had  money 
to  pay  his  fare;  but  he  said, 

"No;  it  is  for  both;  let  us  go  and  see 
what  they  want." 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  go  along;  never 
mind  me;  I  will  get  along." 

He  replied,  "I  will  go." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
hurried  up  and  went  on  board.  After  he 
had  got  on  board  they  seemed  to  be  ask- 
ing him  why  I  had  not  come,  for  they 
began  to  call  on  me  to  come  along.  I 
finally  concluded  to  go  on  board;  if  they 
wanted  to  let  me  ride,  all  right,  especially 
as  night  was  fast  approaching. 

Hurrying  along  I  came  up  with  the 
boat,  and  the  steersman  and  the  boy  told 
me  to  get  on  board,  that  the  captain  wa«f 
not  on  board;  he  had  gone  to  Lockport 
in  order  to  secure  passengers  or  freight; 
that  I  could  ride  at  any  rate  till  he  came: 
and  if  he  said  that  I  could  not  ride  far- 
ther I  would  have  to  get  off.  About  an 
hour  after  twilight  had  faded,  the  cap- 
tain, who  had  come  up  the  tow-path  to 
meet  the  boat,  came  on  board.  His  wife 
and  three  children  came  on  deck  to  greet 
him.  After  the  salutation  was  over,  I 
saw  the  oldest  boy  talking  with  his  fath- 
er. A  full,  harvest  moon  was  shining, 
and  I  was  but  a  few  feet  from  them, 
who  on  one  or  two  occasions  cast  a  glance 
over  to  where  T   was  seated.     The  bov 

m 

came  and  said  that  his  father  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  followed  him  to  where  his 
father  was,  who  interrogated  me  as  to 
where  I  was  going,  and  where  I  was  from, 
ifec,  all  of  which  being  answered  he  said: 

"Well;  you  can  ride  as  far  as  Lock- 
port,  and  then  you  will  have  to  get  off: 
we  can  not  carry  Extras;  times  are  too 
hard." 

Thanking  him,  I  retired  to  another 
part  of  the  boat.  Arriving  at  Lockport 
about  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  I  was  getting 
ready  to  get  off  the  boat,  when  the  boy, 
who  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  my 
behalf,  came  with  some  crackers  in  his 
hand,  and  said: 

"Here,  Extra,  take  these;  father  said 
that  you  need  not  get  off  now.  You  can 
ride  all  night;  but  you  must  get  off  in  the 
morning." 

This  was  truly  gratifying  to  me,  in  the 
thought,  that  I  could,  instead  of  getting 
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off  iu  the  night  without  any  well  defined 
idea  of  what  I  was  going  to  do,  ride  and 
sleep,  and  be  advanced  on  my  journey  in 
the  morning.  Had  I  had  the  slightest 
thought  that  the  good  natured  boy  was 
not  telling  the  truth  about  his  father's 
willingness  for  my  stay  on  board,  my 
sleep  would  probably  not  have  been  so 
soimd,  for  fear  that  he  might  get  up  in 
the  night  and  find  me  on  board.  The 
next  morning  before  it  was  fairly  day- 
break, the  bov  friend  came  to  me  with 
his  hands  full  of  biscuits,  and  told  me  to 
iret  oflF  at  the  bridge  ahead,  for  his  father 
was  about  to  rise,  and  if  he  found  me  on 
board  would  V>e  very  angry. 

"I  told  you  a  fib,"  said  he,  "about  his 
^iayinir  you  might  stay  on  board.  I  did 
not  like  the  thoughts  of  you  going  oif  the 
boat  ill  the  night." 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  bridge,  be- 
inir  on  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  I  lay 
«lown  to  pass  under,  and  then  rising, 
jumped  on  tlie  bridge,  went  on  the  tow- 
path,  and  the  boat  passing  me  I  waved 
an  adieu  to  the  generous  hearted  boy,  and 
to  the  steersman  standing  at  the  stern 
iruiding  the  boat.  The  canal  taking  a 
l>end,  the  boat  was  soon  out  of  sight;  and 
1  felt  relieved,  for  I  did  not  want  the  boy 
to  suffer  for  what  he  had  done  for  me. 

Mv  (gratitude  ascended  to  God,  whose 
kind  hand  I  recognized  for  the  help  and 
'sustenance  received;  and  I  trudged  along 
vi'ith  a  somewhat  light  heart,  but  never 
vxi»ecting  to  see  the  boat  I  had  just  left 
asrain.  After  walking  some  four  or  five 
miles  I  came  to  a  town,  whose  church 
'ipires  I  had  seen  quite  a  distance  back; 
and  what  should  I  see  laid  up  by  a  canal 
^tore  but  the  identical  boat  that  I  had 
parted   company   with  a  few   miles  back. 

Mv  warm   hearted  bov   friend  identified 

•  •• 

me  first,  and  turning  to  his  father,  ex- 
<*laimed: 
•There  is  Extra,  as  sure  as  the  world." 
The  father  turning  towards  me — by  this 
time  I  was  opposite  the  boat,  on  the  tow- 
path,  exclaimed: 

**Halloo,  Extra,  where  did  you   come 
from?       You   are   determined    to   go    to 
rtiea." 
I  replied,  "That  is  my  intention." 
I  could  see  by  the  action  of  the   boy 
that  he  was  pleading  for  me,  but  could 
not  hear  what  was  said,  from   the   low- 
tone  of  conversation. 
The   captain   said:    "Extra;    you   can 


come  on  board  and  ride;  but  I  can't  give 
you  anything  to  eat,  times  are  too  hard." 

There  being  a  bridge  crossing  the  canal 
at  a  short  distance,  I  crossed  it  and  went 
on  board.  The  men  were  engaged  wash- 
ing dishes  and  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and 
the  captain  told  me  to  go  to  work  and 
help  them,  which  I  cheerfully  did.  All 
being  ready,  the  driver  cracked  his  whip, 
with  the  admonitory,  "Get  up;"  the  fleshly 
motive  power  was  set  in  motion;  the  tow- 
line  straitened,  and  the  boat  being  made 
acquainted  with  its  intention,  yielded  to 
its  persuasion,  and  began  to  move  towards 
its  destination. 

I  used  to  think,  and  have  had  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind,  that  traveling  on  a 
canal-boat  was  far  above  any  other  mode 
for  ease  and  comfort  and  safety  of  life. 
There  is  none  of  that  shaking  and  jostling, 
noise  and  rattle,  shrieking  and  barking; 
none  of  that  disagreeable  smell  emanating 
from  the  engine,  together  with  cinders, 
or  something  else  getting  in  your  eyes  if 
you  wished  to  have  the  windows  open  to 
obtain  a  little  fresh  air;  no  danger  of 
rushing  into  another  train  pell  mell  and 
securing  a  hasty  exit  out  of  the  world 
without  asking,  "If  you  please;"  no  dan- 
ger of  a  broken  rail,  or  rotten  bridge,  or 
any  such  man-traps  to  destroy  human  life 
by  its  thousands  yearly. 

O,  you  must  be  an  old  fogy;  do,  you 
think  we  can  in  this  fast  age  descend  to 
travel  so  slow  as  on  the  canal,  when  so 
much  is  at  stake?  Time  is  money  now- 
a-days,  and  we  must  take  every  advantage 
to  save  it.  We  did  not  say  that  for  saving 
time  or  makin?  monev  it  was  the  best  mode 
of  travel,  but  for  ease  and  comfort  and 
safety  of  life.  Yes,  this  is  a  very  fast 
age;  not  only  destroying  life  very  fast  by 
railroad  disasters,  but  by  the  dynamite 
plot,  by  incendiarism,  by  murder,  by  mob- 
ocracy,  by  suicide,  and  for  preparing  to 
destroy  life  by  the  wholesale  if  they  are 
permitted  to  carry  out  their  evil  designs 
by  organizing  and  combining  to  that  end 
under  the  various  names  of  anarchism. 
But  we  have  digressed. 

When  noon  came  there  was  no  invita- 
tion for  poor  Extra  to  come  and  dine;  but 
my  benevolent  boy-friend  managed  to  se- 
crete in  his  pocket  something  in  the  way 
of  edibles  for  him;  and  this  was  a  sample 
of  his  treatment  of  me,  in  this  respect, 
all  the  way  through;  but  the  father  was 
disposed   to   be   churlish.      When    night 
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came,  and  the  passengers  and  family  had 
gone  to  rest,  I  thought — to  avoid  the 
heavy  dew — I  would  go  down  in  the  for- 
ward cabin  and  lie  down  on  the  floor, 
with  my  bundle  for  a  pillow;  not  for  a 
moment  thinking  that  I  was  on  forbidden 
ground.  In  the  morning,  when  there  was 
just  light  enough  to  discern  objects  around 
me,  I  was  jerked  upwards  and  waked  out 
of  a  sound  sleep  by  some  one  having  hold 
of  my  shirt  collar,  whom  I  soon  found 
out  was  the  captain.  The  first  words 
that  saluted  my  ears  were:  "Get  out  of 
here,  and  off  this  boat;  and  be  quick  about 
it.  I'll  teach  such  as  you  to  come  down 
here  to  sleep."  I  w^ted  to  get  my  bun- 
dle, but  he  would  not  let  me  have  it;  so  I 
hurried  up  on  deck,  and,  the  boat  being 
laid  up  to  shore,  jumped  off  on  the  tow- 
path.  As  far  as  distingishable  in  the  dim 
morning  light,  there  seemed  to  be  quite 
a  town,  which  I  ascertained,  soon  after,  to 
be  Palmyra.  Associated  with  this  name 
came  a  train  of  reflections,  as  follows: 

Here  is  the  place  where  the  work  com- 
menced, which,  after  spreading  considera- 
bly over  the  United  States,  extended  to 
England;  found  our  family  in  prosperous 
circumstances  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago;  for  which  work  we  left  our  native 
land;  sundered  the  ties  of  relatives  and 
friends;  came  to  this  country,  about  five 
years  ago,  to  associate  with  kindred  saints; 
went  to  Nauvoo,  where  my  parents  now 
lie  awaiting  the  morn  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, the  prophet  and  patriarch  massacred, 
the  church  split  up  in  factions,  ray  only 
brother  in  bondage  for  eight  long  years, 
my  sister  living  among  strangers,  and  I  a 
weary,  lonely  wanderer,  without  a  home, 
just  kicked  off  a  boat  for  the  extraordin- 
ary crime  of  lying  on  a  cabin  floor. 

I  walked  along  about  an  hour,  and  turn- 
ing a  bend,  saw  a  boat  ahead,  and  hasten- 
ed along  to  catch  up  with  it,  which  I  soon 
accomplished,  the  boat  being  heavily 
laden.  I  asked  the  captain  if  he  would 
let  me  work  ray  passage  to  Utica.  He 
replied  that  times  were  too  hard  to  carry 
extras .  then..  I  then  asked  hifti  if  he 
would  let  me  ride  awhile.  "Oh  yes,"  he 
replied,  and  laid  up  to  land  to  let  me  on 
board.  The  boat  was  laden  with  heavy 
sacks  of  waste  from  some  mill  out  west. 
I  went  into  the  hold  and  lav  down  on  one 
of  the  sacks  and  passed  off  to  sleep.  I 
must  have  slept  some  time,  for  when  I 
came  on  deck  the  sun  was  getting  well  up 


towards  the  zenith.  About  noon  the  dri- 
ver came  on  board,  leaving  his  team  to  go 
alone  awhile.  He  came  and  sat  down  by 
me  and  asked  where  I  wa&  going  and  as 
to  the  state  of  my  finances.  Being  answer- 
ed, he  said:  "It's  a  shame;  the  captain 
can  carry  you  if  he  will.  There's  one 
thing  he  can't  do:  he  can't  hinder  me 
from  riding  on  the  boat;  and  you  can 
drive  my  team;  it  is  not  his  and  belongs 
to  a  company  I'm  driving  for."  I  pro- 
ceeded on  shore,  and  drove  the  team  till 
about  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  we  came  %o 
a  station  where  they  changed  horses,  and 
I  had  to  dismount. 

After  thanking  the  driver,  I  entered  a 
bakery  and  bought  a  dime's  worth  of 
crackers,  which  left  my  finances  at  zero. 
Crossing  the  bridge  at  this  place,  I 
walked  on  the  tow-path,  eating  my  crack- 
ers and  meditating  upon  what  to  do  when 
night  should  come,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  walk  on  as  lonsr  as  I  could 
see,  and  then  lie  down  in  a  fence-corner. 
1  had  walked  probably  two  miles  [I  had 
worn  out  my  shoes  some  time  before  this], 
and,  turning  a  bend,  what  struck  ray  vis- 
ion but  the  very  boat  that  I  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  driven  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, laid  up  by  a  flour  mill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal,  taking  in  flour. 

The  two  boys  and  the  two  stearsmen — 
who  were  brothers — joined  in  chorus: 
"There's  Extra;  there's  Extra.  Hurrv 
up;  hurry  up  and  come  on  board."  They 
were  just  ready  to  start  out,  and  laid  up 
for  me  to  get  on  board.  I  looked  at  the 
captain  to  see  how  he  took  it,  and  seeing 
ray  look  he  said,  "Oorae  on  board,  Extra." 
When  I  had  obeyed  the  invitation,  he 
said: 

"Well,  Extra, 'you  beat  all  the  fel- 
lows I  ever  saw;  you  are  determined  to 
go  to  Utica." 

I  replied:  "Yes,  Sir;  I  set  out  with  that 
intention." 

He  stuck  to  his  old  text,  I  could  ride, 
but  he  could  not  give  me  anything  to  eat. 
I  was  not  over  anxious  about  that,  for  I 
knew  there  were  those  on  board  who  would 
not  let  me  starve. 

In  a  few  miles  travel  we  came  to  the 
Montezuma  swamp,  where  mosquitoes 
were  as  thick  as  they  get  to  be  anywhere, 
and  were  as  quick  to  present  their  bills 
for  liquidation.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  tried  to  go  to  sleep  on  the 
deck,  having  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
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last  night^s  transaction;  but  those  noisy, 
QD feeling  (in  themselves,  not  to  me)  exact- 
ors interfered  with  my  design;  so  I  went 
aft  and  sat  on  the  taff-rail  of  the  boat,  con- 
versing with  the  steersman.  After  talking 
awhile,  he  said:  "You  must  be  hungry; 
we  will  wait  awhile;  the  captain  has  not 
been  down  long  enough  to  be  asleep;  when 
he  goes  to  sleep  I  will  get  you  something 
to  eat."  In  a  very  short  time  he  left  the 
tiller  in  ray  hands  and  went  below  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  returning  with  a 
verv  generous  piece  of  bread,  and  steak 
in  proportion.  Thanking  him,  I  ate  with 
a  relish  the  savory  repast. 

About  two  o'clock  a.  m.  we  came  to 
Rome,  about  fifteen   miles   from    Utica. 

After  stopping  at  a  canal  store  about  an 
hour  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  came 
to  the  outskirts  of  Rome.  I  have  said 
my  destination  was  Utica,  because  that 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  where  I  wanted  to 
go,  and  more  noted  than  the  small  factory 
village  I  wanted  to  stop  at.  I  concluded  to 
stop  oflF  at  Yorkville,  three  miles  south- 
west of  Utica,  which  was  the  same  dis- 
tance that  Utica  was  from  the  place  I 
wanted  to  go  to. 

As  we  drew  to  the  place  of  disembarka- 
tion I  began  to  think  of  my  condition,  not 
being  in  a  very  presentable  one,  having 
worn  out  my  shoes,  and  my  straw  hat, 
which  was  in  a  tolerably  good  condition 
when  T  started,  had  lost  its  rim. 

I  was  well  aware  that  the  society  I  was 
about  to  present  myself  among  were  very 
tony  in  dress,  and  that  I,  in  my  present 
condition,  would  be  exposed  to  the  sever- 
est criticism;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
it  was  Sunday.  But  the  die  was  cast,  the 
sauntlet  must  be  run,  let  the  consequence 
be  as  it  might. 

Drawing  near  to  Yorkville,  I  secured 
my  bundle,  and  told  the  captain  that  I 
wished  to  get  off  at  that  place,  thinking 
that  he  would  lay  the  boat  near  shore; 
bat  he  kept  it  near  the  center  of  the  canal, 
and  making  a  slight  variation,  told  me  to 
jump.  I  thre^  my  bundle  on  shore,  and 
jumped  upon  the  stones — that  were 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  canal  to  keep 
the  earth  from  washing — ^ap  to  my  knees 
in  water;  and  to  save  slipping  down 
farther  in  the  water  I  pat  out  my  hands 
to  catch  hold  of  the  stones,  and  wet  my 
uins  to  my  shoulders.  The  kind-hearted  ( ?) 
tnao  set  np  a  roer  of  laughter,  which  was 
feebly  endorsed  by  the   spectators  on  the 


boat.  I  found  my  feet  bleeding  from 
cuts  in  coming  in  contact  with  stones;  and 
having  no  other  recourse  than  to  let  them 
bleed,  T  picked  up  my  bundle  and  started 
for  New  Hartford,  where  my  relatives 
resided.  Arriving  nearly  there,  I  pursued 
a  way  across  the  fields  that  would  lead  to 
their  house  without  going  the  whole  length 
of  the  factory  yard.  It  was  a  road  used 
by  the  factory  hands  for  pleasure  walks, 
upon  which  I  met  with  some  young  men 
of  my  own  age,  with  whom  I  was  acquaint- 
ed, before  we  left  for  the  West.  They 
did  not  seem  to  notice  my  condition,  but 
received  me  very  cordially,  and  treated 
me  with  kindness. 

Of  course  questions  were  asked  relative 
to  my  trip  west,  etc.,  and  answered  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  They  turned  back 
with  me  on  the  path,  and  shortly  we  dis- 
covered my  uncle — who  had  married  my 
father's  youngest  sister.  He  had  just 
landed  at  Yorkville  without  his  family  as 
we  had  our  goods  on  the  dray  to  take  to 
the  canal-boat  when  we  moved  west; 
consequently  we  had  not  much  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  recognized  him  on  sight. 
Meeting  him,  one  of  the  boys  said,  "Do 
you  know  this  young  man?"  He  answered, 
*'Ye8,  I  know  him."  I  extended  my  hand 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  he  refused 
to  and  turned  back,  walking  some  little 
distance  ahead  of  us  on  to  the  house.  The 
boys  were  astonished  at  the  act,  and  said 
they  could  not  have  believed  it  if  they 
had  not  witnessed  it.  T  remarked  that  he 
came  without  his  family  to  this  country, 
but  he  had  earned  enough  to  send  for  them 
in  the  interval  between  my  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  west,  a  period  of  about 
three  years.  T  had  not  seen  my  aunt  for 
seven  years,  or  I  should  have  turned  on 
my  heel,  and  departed  for  the  sea  coast. 

As  it  was,  I  concluded  to  go  to  sea  after 
I  had  seen  her.  Before  arriving  at  the 
bouse  the  boys  left  me,  and  I  followed 
uncle  to  the  house;  and  when  I  had  passed 
the  threshold  he  enquired  of  aunt  if  she 
knew  "this  fellow."  She  looked  at  me  and 
shook  her  head,  replying  in  the  negative. 

I  then  said,  "Aunt,  do  you'  n6t  know 
me?"  She  looked  again,  and  answered 
again  in  the  negative.  I  did  not  blame 
her;  she  had  not  seen  me  since  I  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  But  I  resolved  that 
I  wonld  relate  a  circumstaaoe  that  tran- 
spired, by  which  she  would  know  me,  and 
then  would  leave. 
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I  said  to  her:  "Do  you  remember  the 
time  you  took  a  little  fellow  with  you  to 
the  Tiviot  Dale  Methodist  Chapel,  in 
Stockport  to  a  Watch  Meeting,  to  watch 
the  New  Year  in;  and  the  little  urchin 
instead  of  kneeling,  insisted  upon  stand- 
ing up,  when  near  the  hour  of  twelve, 
watching  the  minister,  whose  eyes  were 
intent  on  the  clock,  and  who,  when  the 
hands  got  together  at  twelve,  said:  *The 
arrow  is  flown;  the  moments  are  gone; 
the  millennial  year  presses  on  to  our  view, 
and  eternity  is  near,'  and  all  the  congre- 
gation arose  and  commenced  singing?" 
Some  other  things  in  connection  with  the 
affair  I  brought  to  her  mind,  when  she 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  its  Edwin!" 

I  then  said,  "I  thought  I  could  make 


you  know  me;"  and  turning  to  go,  said, 
"Good  bye,  aunt,  I  must  go."  Eagerly 
enquiring  where  I  was  going,  and  receiv- 
ing my  answer,  she  pleaded  with  me  in 
tears  not  to  go  to  sea;  she  would  try  and 
fill  a  mother's  place  as  well  as  she  conld, 
and  said  that  I  must  trv  and  look  over 
uncle's  odd  ways  (he  had  in  the  mean 
time  gone  and  left  us). 

Well,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 
after  taking  in  the  situation,  my  penniless 
condition  and  poverty-stricken  appearance, 
I  concluded  to  stay  for  a  while,  any  wav. 
1  got  into  employment  right  away,  in  the 
cotton  mill,  at  weaving;  and  by  diligence 
and  economy  had,  in  the  Savings  Bank  at 
Utica,  in  a  little  over  a  year,  one  hundred 
dollars. 

(To  be  cootinued). 


-^i^:0:U:n:d  •:•  w.a:b:u\b.^ 


EDITED  II V   SALOME. 


THB  RING  SUSPENDED   BY  A   BURNT  THREAD. 

Put  a  teaspoonfdl  of  snit  in  a  wine-glass-ful  of  water, 
stir  it  up  and  place  in  it  some  coarse  sewing^tlireud. 
In  about  an  liuur  take  out  the  thread  aud  dr^  it.  Tie 
a  piece  of  this  prepared  thread  to  a  tiriKer  rin^;  hold 
it  up  and  set  fire  to  the  thread,  when  it  ii&*i 
burned  out  tho  rin^i:  will  not  fall,  but  remain  suspend- 
ed to  the  asionisa)0.jt  ofal!  beholders. 


DAISY   APRON. 

One  yard  of  dotted  white  mull,  (the  dots  to  be  as 
large  as  silver  three  cent  piece),  10  skeins  of  yellow 
flllinif  silk,  4  skeins  brown  tilling  silk,  one-fourtii  yard 
plain  white  mull,  four  and  one -half  yards  yellow  satin 
ribbon.  No.  9. 

Commence  at  the  second  row  of  dots  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  work  large  yellow  dasics  in  long  loop  stitch 
from  every  other  dot,  leaving  the  dot  for  the  center 
Work  four  rows  of  daisies  across  tlie  bottom  or  a 
cluster  in  one  corner.  Make  French  knots  of  the 
brown  silk  for  the  centers.  Face  the  bottom  aud 
sides  with  plain  mull.  Turn  down  apron  at  the  top 
and  put  in  the  ribbon,  hemming  the  mull  down;  make 
a  pretty  bow  of  tho  ribbon  left,  and  bring  belt  around 
to  bow  and  fasten  on  left  side. 


SPOOL  cane  and  umbrella  rack. 

This  convenient  little  receptacle  can  be  made  for  a 
few  cents  and  would  always  be  both  ornamental  and 
useful  in  a  front  hall.  About  seventy-two  spools  are 
required  and  these  should  be  if  possibe  of  uniform  size. 
Tiiese  spools  may  be  painted  black,  white,  or  red,  or 
gilded  with  one  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  gold  paint 
now  so  much  used.  The  iron  rods  must  be  ordered 
from  a  blacksmith.  These  should  be  of  a  size  to  pass 
conveniently  through  the   boles  of  the  spools  and 


should  be  flnttened  at  one  end  and  have  the  other  eod 
turned  as  a  screw  with  a  nut  provided  to  screw  on  it. 
Two  rings  of  wood,  twenty -one  inches  iu  circumfer- 
ence and  one  and  a  half  wide,  should  be  made  with 
three  holes  drilled  in  them  to  admit  of  the  iron  roda 
passing  through  These  pieces  (»f  wood  should  be 
painted  or  gilded  to  match  the  spools.  A  pretty  con- 
ceit would  be  to  paint  tlie  spools  black  and  gild  tlieir 
edges.  Paint  the  rings  bUck  also  with  bands  of  gild- 
ing on  them.  Put  the  rods  through  one  ring  so  as  to 
make  it  the  top  of  the  stand  with  the  flattened  end  of 
the  rod  on  the  top  Then  divide  the  spools  into  three 
and  slip  them  one  after  the  other  on  the  rods  until 
they  are  entirely  covered;  pass  the  rods  through  the 
other  ring  and  fasten  tightly  with  the  nut.  The  socket 
to  hold  the  umbrellas  may  be  of  tin,  which  can  be 
ordered  of  the  "ize  required  from  a  tinsmith,  or  one  of 
the  pretty  little  china  bowls  that  are  now  so  conirooQ 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  lower  ring  should 
exactly  fit  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  which  should  be 
placed  inside  of  it. 


A  OEOORAPBICAL  OAlfR. 

Have  the  the  pupils  "chose  sides,"  as  you  have  dooe 
many  times,  perhaps,  in  the  old-fashioned  spelling- 
school  of  blessed  memory.  Have  the  leader  on  one 
side  name  a  town  and  give  its  county,  state,  or  country, 
as  New  Orleans,  La  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side 
gives  tne  namo  of  a  town  whose  initial  letter  is  the 
final  letter  in  Orleans,  as  Springfield,  111.  The  names 
will  come  rapidly  for  the  first  round,  perhaps.  When 
the  speed  begins  to  slacken,  lay  down  the  following 
rules:  1.  Any  one  repeating  a  name  already  given 
misses.  2.  Any  one  failing  to  give  the  state  or  county 
misses.  3  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
minute  in  which  to  find  a  name.  There  is  something 
more  than  knowledge  and  fun  to  be  gained  from  such 
an  exercise. 
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ARKANSAW. 


BY  PERLA  WILDE. 


Arkansas,  some  call  it,  but  this  does  not  suit. 

So  the  Slate  legislature  has  quelled  the  dispute, 

Df'cidiog  it  Arkau-saw,  now  and  for  aye, 

Therefore  (rood,  faithful  subjects  have  Dothiufr  to  say. 

Th  ao  lodian  term,  "floating  down  with  the  stream/^ 

Aod  the  people  seem  fully  imbued  w'th  the  theme. 

The  country  is  varied;  majestic  and  (rrand, 

With  steep,  lofiy  mountains,  rock,  valley  and  sand ; 

The  primitive  forest,  the  deep  shady  dell, 

And  caves,  where  the  bear  and  such  auimals  dwell. 

Snail  stre«ms  are  abundant,  in  winter  quite  full. 

While  in  summer,  it  seems,  they  exist  but  in  pool. 

There  are  numerous  rivers,  but  two  we  will  quote: — 
The  While,  and  the  Arkansas — worthy  of  note; 
In  I'ie  part  we  have  seen,  the  corner  north-west, 
Admitted  to  be  both  the  healthiest  and  best. 

Ttie  broad  Ozark  mountains,  the  Boston  range,  too, 
Aod  tlie  Mulberry  mountains,  still  southward,  we  view. 
Alternate  with  valley,  and  canyon,  and  stream: — 
Ttis  beautiful  land  is  as  fair  as  a  dream. 

Tne  people  are  quaint,  unsuspecting  and  kind ; 
&»ve  tliose  who  are  biased  by  some  leading  mind. 
Their  dialect  differs  from  ours,  and  their  ways — 
Tnough  not  like  our  own  —are  of^  worthy  of  praise. 

Their  manner  of  life  is  simple  and  plain, 
With  none  of  the  oortheru  push-on-and-get-gain. 
Tbej  live  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  did. 
Id  the  old  beaten  track  they  are  willing  to  tread. 

The  men  chew  aod  smoke  with  much  gusto  and  noise. 
Which  example  is  followed  by  most  of  the  boys; 
While  most  of   the   women  and  bright-eyed  young 

girls— 
Even  down  to  the  child  in  ruffles  and  curls — 
Dip  SDuff  with  a  stick  that  is  held  in  the  mouth, 
A  costom  long  prevalent  here  in  the  South. 

If  you  chance  to  go  out  any  day  on  the  street, 
There's  a  stick  in  the  mouth  of  each  woman  you  meet; 
Or  if  in  the  country,  you*ll  see  the  fair  belle, 


Driving  out  with  her  lover,  a  mountaineer  swell; 
Though  lovely  and  bright  as  a  rose,  she  may  be, 
She  is  nibbling  a  snuff-stick  you  plainly  can  see. 

You  are  greeted  with  "howdy,"  on  every  band; 

''I  guess  80.^'  and  "think  so,"  you  can  well  understand. 

To  carry,  is  always  "to  tote"  or  "to  pack;" 

There's  never  a  buggy,  because  it's  a  "hack." 

A  team  and  a  wagon  they  "carry,"  they  say, 

And  the  "evening"  is  all  the  last  half  of  the  day. 

On  the  south  mountain  slopes  where  the  cotton  fields  lie, 
On  the  foot-hills  and  Arkansas  river  close  by, 
There  are  numerous  cotton  mills  larger  or  small, 
Where  the  grower  his  cotton  "crap"  surely  must  haul. 

The  mill  is  a  gin,  separating  the  seed 
From  the  raw  cotton  crop; — the  first  is  for  feed; — 
A  fourteenth  for  ginning,  and  wlien  it^s  in  bale, 
The  cotton  is  brought  to  the  station  for  sale. 
The  seed  is  hauled  home  for  the  cattle  to  eat, 
And  the  poor,  half-Rtarved  beadta  have  a  grand,  lus- 
cious treat 
But  the  milk  and  the  butter  (if  butter  is  made) 
From  cotton-fed  cows,  is  of  very  low  grade. 

We  sojourned  for  a  time  in  a  snug  little  town, 
Where  a  great,  rugged  mountain  looks  over  and  down; 
While  opposite,  with  a  broad  valley  between, 
The  blue,  misty  summit  of  mountains  are  seen. 

One  day  in  mid-winter,  with  soft,  balmy  breeze, 
And  sunshine,  like  summer  engilding  the  trees. 
We  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  near  by. 
That  lifted  its  head  so  far  up  in  the  sky. 

Up,  upward  and  onward,  o'er  height  upon  height, 
Our  starting  point  oftentimes  lost  to  our  sight; 
Still  onward  and  upward,  oft  pausing  to  rest. 
Till  at  last  we  stand  firm  on  the  bold,  rocky  crest 

Our  long,  toilsome  walk  all  forgotten,  we  stand 

Enraptured,  and  gaze  o'er  the  broad,  smiling  land. 

There^s  a  full  bird's-eye  view  of  the  town  there  below. 

And  those  two  gleaming  lines  mark  the  railroad,  we 
know. 
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The  valley  expands  and  the  winter-brown  trees 
Seem  to  bow  their  proud  heads  the  beholder  to  please, 
And  the  broad,  sweeping  river  comes  out  fair  and  clear 
In  vast  shining  stretches,  and  seems  to  draw  near. 
Though  four  miles  away,  it  looks  just  at  our  feet; 
And  the  mountains  beyond,  that  our  wondering  eyes 

meet, 
Seem  scarce  out  of  reach,  as  tall  peak  after  peak, 
They  lift  their  bold  heights  upper  ether  to  seek 

The  first  line  of  mountains  stands  out  bold  and  clear. 
While  the  next,  and  the  next,  seem  to  be  just  as  near 
Only  bluer  and  mistier;  higher,  more  high, 
And  dimmer  with  distance,  till  lost  in  the  sky. 
Some  are  thirty  miles  oflF,  others  forty  or  more; 
While  at  home,  down  below,  they  seem  close  to  our 

door. 
Such  a  beautiful  view ;  grand,  majestic,  serene ; 
How  could  any  forget  such  a  picturesque  scene. 

But  the  sun,  dipping  low  in  the  far  distant  west, 
Reminds  us  the  day  is  soon  going  to  rest; 
So  we  turn,  and  reluctant,  begin  the  descent. 
And  we  feel  that  our  time  has  been  very  well  spent. 

There  are  so  many  features  weVe  forced  to  omit. 


That  we  seem  to  have  scarcely  begun  our  theme  yet 
The  green  thrifty  cane-brake, — ^the  rich  pawpaw  grove, 
And  the  mistletoe  hanging  in  clusters  abovn, 
Adorning  the  arms  of  the  great  forest  trees; 
The  sycamore  swinging  its  balls  in  the  breeze, 
The  sweet,  Bpicy  sassafras  thickets  anon, 
Bearing  bright,  wax-like  berries  till  autumn  is  gone; 
And  then  the  persimmons  we  must  not  forget. 
So  rich  and  so  juicy  when  frost  they  have  met, 
And  even  in  winter  they^re  still  just  as  good. 
Though  some  northern  palates  scarce  relish  suciifood. 

But  the  mistletoe  bough  is  a  beautiful  thing. 
It  yields  not  its  freslmess  to  please  the  frost  king. 
An  evergreen  plant  with  no  root,  it  depends 
For  sustenance  on  the  old  tree  that  befriends; 
Its  foliage  is  glossy  and  light,  vivid  green. 
With  waxy-white  berries  alternate  between 
No  wonder  it's  used  as  a  Christmas  device. 
For  it's  everything  novel,  and  charming,  and  nice. 

Well,  we've  tried,  in  our  own  simple  manner,  to  trace 
A  few  leading  features,  ihat  serve  to  embrace 
A  practical  view,  w*  far  as  we  may. 
Of  life  in  the  old  'Mossback  state'  of  to-day 
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1IIAD  been  a  Latter  Day  Saint  aV)out 
fifteen  months  when  that  whieh  I  am 
abont  to  rehite  occnrred.  I  had  obeved 
the  gospel,  had  received  a  knowledge  of 
the  trnth  of  what  is  called  the  latter  dav 

• 

work,  and,  upon  receiving  that  knowl- 
edge, had,  in  the  silence  of  my  own  room, 
prayed  God  that  I  might  always  be 
willin«:  to  testify  in  its  defense.  Then, 
after  a  few  short  months  with  those  of 
like  faith,  duty  called  me  away  among 
strangers.  My  energies  were  to  be  taxed 
that  I  might  earn  a  livelihood.  T  entered 
a  college  where  I  might  fit  myself  for  my 
duties.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  days, 
when  mv  faithfulness  was  tested  in  a 
manner  that  took  me  by  surf>rise. 

I  was  seated  one  morning  in  the  history 
class,  listening  to  the  recitations  of  others, 
as  they  reviewed  some  portion  of  colonial 
history.  A  young  student  had  just  nar- 
rated the  story  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson, 
who  was  persecuted  for  her  religious 
claims.  The  Professor  stood  with  his 
back  to  me.  and,  without  turning,  said, 
'*Now,  Miss  R.,  you  may  take  the  same 
topic.  (I  have  always  thought  he  did  not 
know    me,  but   simply  called    my   name 


from  memory,  as  I  was  still  a  stranger  to 
him.) 

Upon  hearing  my  name  called,  I  aro<e 
and  complied  with  the  request  and  tlien 
remained  standing,  to  be  excused  accord- 
ing to  the  custom.  It  was  a  trial  then  to 
me  to  rise  for  recitation,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  been  seated.  You  may 
imagine  my  agitation  then,  when,  insteatl 
of  excusing  me,  the  Professor  said,  **Mrs. 
Hutchinson  claimed  to  be  inspired;  do  yoii 
believe  any  man  has  been  inspired  since 
the  days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles?"  I 
just  stopped  long  enough  to  exclaim  meii- 
tallv,  "Well,  I'm  in  for  it,"  and  then  I 
answered  brieflv,  "Yes,  sir." 

lie  thought  I  had  misunderstood  his 
question  and  very  slowly  and  distinctly 
repeated  it,  and  I  answered  again,  **Yes» 
sir."  Such  a  puzzled  look  came  over  his 
face,  and,  coming  down  in  front  of  the 
row  in  which  I  had  been  seated,  he  looked 
straight  in  my  face  and  said,  "  Who  do 
you  believe  has  been  inspired?"  My 
heart  beat  fast,  but  the  answer  came  with- 
out hesitation,  "T  believe  that  Joseph 
Smith,  the  man  whom  the  world  despi^**^ 
to-day,   was   a   prophet    of    God,"    and 
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looking  about  into  the  uplifted  faces,  I 
added,  ''I  suppose  there  is  not  another 
here  who  believes  as  I  do." 

I  wonder  yet  who  of  all  present  was 
most  surprised,  the  Professor,  the  stu- 
dents, or  myself.  I  was  excused  and  sat 
down.  As  I  did  so,  a  young  man  on  the 
opposite  side  began  making  eager  gestures 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  teacher. 
He  had  not  heard,  he  said,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  had  been  said.  So  the  Pro- 
fessor told  him  how  unwittingly  he  had 
questioned  me  and  what  my  answers  had 
been.  He  said  he  was  glad  I  was  in  the 
class;  for  heretofore  they  had  been  at 
libertv  to  abuse  the  Mormons,  but  now  it 
would  be  more  fair  to  investigate  with 
some  one  on  the  opposite  side. 

Al  this  juncture  the  dinner  bell  rang, 
the  class  was  dismissed,  and  I  walked 
from  the  recitation  room  and  through  the 
lonir  halls,  with  a  beating  heart  and  feel- 
ini;  that,  without  any  effort  on  my  part,  I 
bad  reached  the  conspicuous  position  of 
*'a  ritv  set  upon  a  hill  which  can  not  be 
bid/' ' 

As  I  slowlv  climbed  the  stairs,  I  looked 
down  on  a  little  group,  gathered  below, 
and  the  question  floated  up  to  my  ears, 
in  a  sta^e  whisper,  "What  is  it  she  says 
^lie  believes?"  How  correctly  the  ques- 
tion was  answered,  I  do  not  know;  for 
the  answer  came  in  low  tones  and  I  passed 
out  of  hearing. 

Tt  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  describe 
the  state  of  my  feelings  as  I  entered  my 
room.  I  knew  that,  as  yet,  I  was  greatly 
misunderstood  and  that  in  all  probability 
many  would  believe  me  a  defender  of 
principles  which  my  soul  abhorred.  But 
amid  all  the  contending  emotions  that 
moved  me  for  a  time,  there  was  mingled 
no  sense  of  shame.  Knowing:  the  purity 
of  the  cause  I  had  made  mv  own,  I  felt 
that  in  time,  I  could  fully  correct  what- 
ever wrong  impressions  my  fellow-stu- 
dents might  have  received. 

I  was  cheered,  too,  by  the  ready  sympa- 
thv  of  mv  room-mate  and  a  little  circle  of 
friends  I  had  made  for  myself,  and  I  have 
always  cherished  a  grateful  feeling  for 
those  young  girls,  who,  although  strict 
adherents  of  a  very  different  faith,  were 
so  generous  with  me.  He  who  has  taught 
OS  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  and 
to  mourn  with  those  that  mourn,  will  not 
forget  them  in  the  day  when  all  are 
rewarded  according  to  their  deeds. 


A  few  days  after  this  little  episode,  as  I 
was  passing  from  the  class-room.  Profes- 
sor C.  detained  me,  and  asked  if  he  might 
bring  me  a  paper  he  had  at  home,  con- 
taining an  article  on  "Mormonism."  I 
replied  that  I  would  willingly  read  any- 
thing on  the  subject,  and.  in  return, 
asked  if  I  might  bring  him  some  of  ray 
Hern  h  J  a  ^  to  which  he  assented. 

I  proceeded  at  this  time,  in  a  few  words, 
to  inform  the  gentleman  of  the  existence 
of  two  churches,  called  by  almost  the 
same  name.  He  frankly  confessed  his 
ignorance  and  said,  "Then  the  article  T 
proposed  bringing  you  will  be  no  attack 
on  your  faith." 

Although  I  had  many  conversations  in 
private  wMth  ray  companions,  no  public 
allusion  was  made  to  the  subject,  until  we 
reached  the  "Mormon  Troubles,"  as  it  is 
called  in  history,  referring  to  the  time 
when  the  Saints  left  Nauvoo. 

Let  me  relate  one  little  incident  which 
may  seem  small,  but  which  was  not  too 
insignificant  to  trouble  a  sensitive  mind. 

During  my  stay  at  the  college,  T  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady. 
Miss  E.,  and,  as  we  took  the  same  branch- 
es, she  came  often  to  our  room  to  prepare 
her  lessons.  She  seemed  to  enjoy,  being 
with  me,  and  asked  permission  to  sit  at 
the  same  table,  and  I  returned  the  friend- 
ship she  proffered  me. 

She,  it  seemed,  did  not  know  of  my 
peculiar  religious  belief,  and  one  day 
asked  if  T  would,  the  following  Sunday, 
accompany  her  to  church.  On  the  way, 
she  asked  me  if  I  was  a  member  of  anv 
church.  I  replied  that  I  was  a  Latter 
Day  Saint. 

When,  in  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet,  she  said  very 
bluntly,  "Well,  T  don't  believe  it." 

I  answered  quietly,  "If  you  had  the 
same  reason  to  believe  it  that  I  have,  you 
would  think  just  as  I  do." 

We  passed  on  to  church  and  home  again, 
but  in  a  different  mood  from  the  one  in 
which  we  had  set  out  that  pleasant  winter 
morning.  We  parted  at  the  front  stair- 
way with  a  simple  good  bye,  quite  unlike 
her  usual  pressing  invitation  to  go  up 
with  her,  and  I  went  on  alone,  sad  at 
heart,  yet  knowing  T  must  expect  just 
such  things  all  along  the  road  of  life. 

For  some  time  I  had  occasion  to  be 
pained  at   her  distant  manner,  but  as  I 
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endeavored  to  keep  my  manner  unchanged 
in  consequence,  she  gradually  lost  her 
reserve,  and  one  evening  at  the  supper 
table  she  told  me  she  had  brought  up  a 
packet  for  me  from  the  post-office.  On 
going  with  her  to  her  room  to  obtain  it,  I 
found  it  to  be  one  of  our  church  histories. 
I  began  to  explain  to  her  what  it  was,  and 
to  ray  astonishment,  she  allowed  me  to 
talk  freelv  and  seemed  interested  and 
pleased,  while  I  told  her,  as  best  I  could, 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  coming  forth 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Trulv  "a  soft 
answer  turneth  awav  wrath." 

Time  passed  on  and  it  was  with  some 
anxiety  that  I  turned  over  the  pages  of 
my  book,  and  noted  how  rapidly  we  were 
nearing  the  subject  of  such  deep  interest 
to  me.  I  did  not  know  what  attitude 
Professor  C.  would  assurae.  I  thought  of 
it  by  day  and  dreamed  of  it  by  night,  but 
at  last  the  topic  was  introduced.  Then 
there  were  recitations  on  it,  and  one  bright 
little  fellow  told,  in  good  faith,  that  story 
of  the  Spaulding  Romance.  (By  the  way 
many  of  these  students  had  not  been  in 
the  class  the  former  term  when  the  sub- 
ject was  first  brought  up). 

Another  on  being  asked  if  the  Book  of 
Mormon  taught  polygamy,  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  so  the  recitation  went 
on,  and  I  l)egan  to  think  I  was  not  to  be 
called  on  at  all.  But  finallv,  when  all  the 
points  had  been  brought  forward,  I  was 
asked  if  I  had  anvthinej  to  sav  in  defense. 

I  arose  to  plead,  "not  guilty,"  and 
denied  the  story  of  the  Spaulding  Ro- 
mance, giving  in  proof,  the  discovery  of 
Prof.  Fairchild.  I  could  not  deny  that 
there  was  evil  in  the  church  in  those  times 
of  persecution — the  existence  of  an  apos- 
tate church,  bearing  the  name  of  the  faith- 
ful, argues  that  there  must  have  been;  but 
I  did  denv  that  such  evil  was  the  result 
of  the  teachings  of  our  sacred  books. 

Questions  poured  in  from  the  interested 
young  people,  until  much  was  told  of  the 
"marvelous  work"  that  has  come  forth  in 
our  day  and  in  our  land.  The  finding  of 
the  plates,  the  testimony  of  the  eight  wit- 
nesses, also  that  of  the  three  witnesses  was 
told  and  more,  familiar  to  the  Saints,  but 


new  and  strange  to  those  young  students. 

I  remember,  and  always  with  amuse- 
ment, one  young  man  who  rose  with  the 
confident  manner  of  one  who  thinks: — 
"Now,  I've  got  you."  In  measured  tone<^ 
he  said,  with  some  emphasis  on  the  i»er- 
sonal  pronoun,  "I  just  want  to  ask  Mi>s 
R.  where  those  plates  are  now,"  and  when 
I  answered  in  tones  that  apologized  for 
my  ignorance,  "I  don't  know  where  the 
angel  took  them,"  a  smile  flitted  over  tlie 
assembly,  like  a  wave  of  sunshine,  succeed- 
ing the  shade  of  thought. 

When  Prof.  C.  arose  to  sum  the  matter 
up,  he  pointed  out  clearly  the  two  distinct 
churches  called  Mormon;  corrected  the 
false  statement,  concerning  the  Book  of 
Mormon;  and,  in  concluding,  said,  "We 
should  be  careful  what  statements  we 
make  against  a  people  who  are  as  good 
and  perhaps  better  than  we."  "And 
now,"  continued  he,"  I  wish  to  ask  how 
many  of  you  have  learned  something  new 
to-day  on  this  subject,  something  you  did 
not  know  before?  Nearly  every  hand 
was  raised  and  then,  the  time  havinir 
expired,  the  class  was  dismissed  and  we 
went  our  various  ways  "each  one  as 
before  to  chase  his  favorite  phantom." 

A  few  days  later,  as  I  passed  through 
one  of  the  halls,  I  was  detained  bv  a 
young  lady,  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the 
history  class.  She  had  been  injured  in 
her  childhood,  and  could  w^alk  onlv  with 
difficulty.  She  wished  to  know  if  I  had 
reading  matter  that  would  enable  her  to 
understand  our  religion.  I  carried  her 
my  books  and  papers,  and  she  came  some- 
times to  my  room  to  talk  with  me,  and  as 
I  watched  the  pale,  earnest  face  and  saw 
her  move  painfully  along,  I  would  wish 
that  she  might  learn  the  truth,  and  find 
that  pearl  of  greatest  price. 

These  are  only  a  few  incidents  set  forth, 
nothing  great  nor  mighty,  nor  calculated 
to  excite  wonder.  Every  Saint  carries  a 
little  budget  of  his  own,  and  yet  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  sometimes  profitable  for  us  to 
compare  notes  and  though  our  efforts  may 
not  seem  to  work  any  great  results 

Their  future  growth  and  grreatness, 
Who  can  measure,  who  can  tell? 


It  is  remarkable  that  every  day  in  the  week  is  by  different  nations  devoted  to  the  public 
celebration  of  religious  services  Sunday  by  the  Christians,  Monday  by  the  Greeks,  Tu^day  by 
the  Persians,  Wednesday  by  the  Assyrians,  Thursday  by  the  Egyptians,  Friday  by  the  Turlt*. 
and  Saturday  by  the  Jews.* 
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BY  CARRIE  A.  THOMAS. 


"lis  a  8nug  little  spot 

On  the  great  round  earth; 
Quite  humble,  secluded, 

Yet  precious  in  worth; 
Nor  mansion,  nor  palace, 

Can   with  it  compare. 
For  homers  dear  attractions 

Are  all  centered  there. 

Some  homes  are  more  costly. 
More  splendid  in  art; 

In   prof»iject  more  lovely, 
And  dear  to  each  heart 


Of  those  who  possess  them ; 

But  none  that  I  see 
Seem  half  as  attractive 

As  mine  does  to  me. 

Oh,  should  I  e'er  leave  it, 

This  Eden  of  mine, 
It  can  not  but  make 

My  glad  spirits  decline; 
For  this  I'm  assured   of, 

Wherever  we  roam, 
*Be  it  ever  so  humble, 

There's  no  place  like  home." 


THE    SACRAMENT. 


BY  A.  H.  PARSONS. 


rnHIS  ordinance  in  all  its  bearings,  I 
'i*  have  thought  often,  is  not  understood 
as  it  should  be  by  many.  It  is  a  subject 
matter  I  have  studied  a  great  deal  since 
Wing  identified  with  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  partake  of  the  sacrament 
ajipeared  to  me,  at  first,  to  be  a  great 
privilege,  and  one  that  should  bring  the 
s*)lemnity  of  eternity  to  rest  on  those  who 
participate;  not  to  be  long-faced  like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  or  those  of  our  day,  but 
having  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  may 
hf  able  to  understand  the  whys  and 
wherefores.  1  do  not  think  we  can  talk 
or  write  too  much  on  this  all-important 
topic.  For  the  benefit  of  the  young,  as 
well  as  the  middle  aged,  I  will  venture  to 
•Irop  a  few  thoughts,  with  Scripture 
^fcrenees. 

First  note  what  Jesus  said  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John:  "For  the  bread  of 
<T'»^1  is  he  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  I 
am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to 
mt»  shall  never  hunger." 

This  was  a  hard  saying  for  the  Jews; 
they  did  not  comprehend  it.  It  may  be 
hanl  to  Home  now.  Just  read  on:  "I  am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
•^hall  live  forever,  and  the  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  ray  flesh." 

Hear  what  the  Jews  say:  "How  can 
this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?" 

Astonished,  O,  ye  Jews?     Yes;  we  do 


not  understand;  pray  tell  us  how  can  this 
be? 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day." 

Here  is  reflected  the  necessity  of  eating 
of  his  flesh  and  drinking  of  his  blood. 
But  still  there  were  some  who  did  not 
comprehend,  as  yet;  even  his  disciples,  as 
we  read:  "This  is  a  hard  saying:  who 
can  hear  it?  and  they  murmured  at  it." 

Let  us  pass  on  to  a  further  illustration 
by  Christ,  which  is  explanatory  of  that 
we  have  just  read.  In  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  St.  Luke  we  find:  "And  he 
took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it» 
and  gave  unto  them,  saying.  This  is  my 
body,  which  is  given  for  you;  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  he  took 
the  cup," — that  is,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  blessed  the  bread,  so  he  blessed  the 
fruit  of  the  vine, — "saying.  This  is  my 
blood  which  is  shed  for  you." 

From  these  texts  of  Scripture  we  learn 
this  first,  that  bread  and  wine  are 
emblematical  of  his  flesh  and  blood; 
second,  that  eating  and  drinking  under- 
standingly  gives  life  to  the  souls  of  men^ 
which  is  the  means  by  which  man  may 
continue  to  live  on  and  on.  Although  he 
die,  yet  shall  he  live,  was  the  language  of 
the  blessed   Master.      But   we    will   not 
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stop  here,  but  pass  on  to  the  teachings  of 
the  apostles,  with  this  injunction  before 
us:  "Teach  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 

St.  John  says  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter: "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into 
the  world." 

With  this  promise  connect  the  follow- 
ing: "But  the  comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 

"If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love;  even  as  I  have 
kept  my  Father's  commandments  and 
abide  in  his  love." 

Here  was  an  exceeding  great  promise 
made,  which  we  find  by  the  Scripture  was 
made  manifest,  especially  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  after,  not  only  to  the 
apostles,  but,  as  Peter  said,  "unto  all  that 
are  afar  off." 

With  these  brief  but  plain  statements 
we  can  enter  into  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles  with  the  assurance  that  what 
they  taught  was  in  harmony  with  what 
Christ  has  presented  in  that  already  con- 
sidered. Paul  says:  "The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ?"  Paul 
says  "we"  bless  and  break.  Why  should 
he  use  such  an  expression?  Here  is  the 
answer: 

As  thou  hast  sent  me,  so  send  I  them. 
The  blessed  Master  set  the  example,  and 
taught  them  to  do  as  he  had  done. 

"For  I  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also  1  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread.  And  when  he  had 
given  thanks  he  brake  it  and  said.  Take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
After  the  same  manner,  also,  he  took  the 
cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying,  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood: 
this  do  ye  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

Here  the  apostle  Paul  says  he  had 
delivered  unto  them  just  what  Christ  had 
given  him.  Here  in  these  texts  it  is 
made    plain    that    the    people    of    God 


received  bread  and  wine  from  God's 
chosen  servants  after  being  blessed,  and 
did  so  in  remembrance  of  his  body  and 
death  for  them,  and  thus  received  gifti^ 
and  blessings  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Right  here  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  introduce  Christ's  teachings  to  those 
"other  sheep"  as  you  read  in  Book  of  Mor- 
mon: "And  while  they  were  gone  for 
bread    and    wine,    he    commanded    the 

multitude  that  thev  should  sit  themselves 

ml 

down  upon  the  earth.  And  when  the 
disciples  had  come  with  bread  and  wine, 
he  took  of  the  bread  and  brake  and 
blessed  it;  and  he  gave  unto  the  disciples, 
and  commanded  Aat  they  should  eat. 
And  when  they  had  eaten,  and  were  filled, 
he  commanded  that  they  should  give  unto 
the  multitude.  And  when  the  multitude 
had  eaten  and  were  filled,  he  said  unto 
the  disciples.  Behold,  there  shall  one  be 
ordained  among  you,  and  to  him  will  1 
give  power  that  he  shall  break  bread,  and 
bless  it,  and  give  it  unto  the  people  of  my 
church,  unto  all  those  who  shall  believe 
and  be  baptized  in  my  name.  And  this 
shall  ye  always  observe  to  do,  even  as  I 
have  done,  even  as  I  hav^  broken  bread, 
and  blessed  it,  and  gave  unto  you.  And 
this  shall  ye  do  in  remembrance  of  my 
body,  which  I  have  shewn  unto  you,  and 
it  shall  be  a  testimony  unto  the  Father 
that  ye  do  always  remember  me,  and  if  ye 
do  always  remember  me,  ye  shall  have 
my  Spirit  to  be  with  you. ' 

Again  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  read: 
"And  I  give  unto  you  a  commandment 
that  ye  shall  do  these  things.  And  if  ye 
shall  always  do  these  things,  blessed  are 
ye,  for  ye  are  built  upon  my  rock." 

The  similarity  of  this  text  with  thoj^e 
from  the  Bible  proves  that  it  originated 
with  God  the  Father,  and  that  his  wavs 
are  one  eternal  round.  As  Jesus  said 
they  should  hear  his  voice,  the  same 
voice,  producing  the  same  sound,  leavinj; 
the  same  example  and  precepts. 

Dear  reader,  turn  and  read  the  miracle 
wrought  in  furnishing  bread  and  wine: 
astonished,  no  doubt,  were  some  whi> 
were  present.  But  we  learn  the  effort 
produced  upon  those  who  ate  of  the  bread 
and  drank  of  the  wine;  "Behold  thev 
were  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  they  did 
cry  out  with  one  voice  and  gave  glory  t*> 
Jesus." 

While  we  have  thus  carried  vour  mind 
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from  Palestine  to  the  great  American 
continent  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
JefiQS  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we  think  it 
would  be  well  to  walk  down  the  stream  of 
time  to  about  1830,  and  view  some  of  the 
saTiDgs  of  God  through  his  prophets  of 
latter  days;  "It  is  expedient  that  the 
charch  meet  together  often  to  partake  of 
bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  the 
Lord  Jesus/' 

The  same  principle  is  presented  just  in 
the  same  light  as  in  former  days.  Just 
read  on  as  the  prayer  is  given,  and  note 
the  language :  "That  they  may  eat  in 
remembrance  of  the  body  of  thy  Son,  and 
witness  unto  thee,  O  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,  that  they  are  willing  to  take  upon 
them  the  name  of  thy  Son,  and  always 
remember  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments which  he  has  given  them,  that  they 
may  always  have  his  Spirit  to  be  with 
them." 

Here  we  note  the  word  "witness"  as 
Qsed  in  both  prayers  in  blessing  bread  and 
wine.  Witness  what?  Why,  that  we 
who  partake  are  willing  to  do  all  that  he 
has  taught — keep  his  commandments. 
How  many  think  of  this  as  we  ought?  I 
fear  sometimes  we  do  not. 

Paul  says:  "For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body.  For  this  cause  many  are 
weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many 
sleep." 

How  careful  man  should  be  to  examine 
himself  and  strive  to  keep  himself  worthy. 
We  return  to  latter  day  revelation:  "And 
the  Spirit  saith  further:  Contention  is  un- 
seemly; therefore  cease  to  contend  respect- 
ing the  sacrament  and  the  time  of  admin- 
istering it;  for  whether  it  be  upon  the 
first  Lord's  day  of  each  month,  or  upon 
the  Lord's  day  of  every  week,  if  it  be 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  church 
with  sincerity  of  heart  and  in  purity  of 
purpose,  and  be  partaken  of  in  reniem- 
hrance  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  willingness  to 
take  upon  them  his  name  by  them  who 
partake,  it  is  acceptable  to  God.  ...  To 
avoid  confusion,  let  him  who  presides  in 
the  sacrament  meeting,  and  those  who 
administer  it  cause  that  the  emblems  be 
dnlv  prepared  upon  clean  vessels  for  the 
bread  and  clean  vessels  for  the  wine,  or 
▼ater,  as  may  be  expedient." 

There  could  be  no  life  in  the  children 
of  God  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  unless 


they  ate  of  his  flesh  and  drank  of  his 
blood;  can  there  be  now?  It  is  made  so 
plain  in  the  revelation  last  quoted,  it 
needs  no  argument  in  proof.  What  a 
grand  privilege  to  eat  and  drink  in  faith! 
As  the  children  of  Israel  were  commanded 
to  look  upon  that  brazen  serpent  and  live; 
so  we  look  to  Christ  and  live  by  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  Herein  is 
manifested  the  real  Christ,  not  merely  a 
picture  of  him  that  is  so  old  it  has  lost 
its  beauty,  but  the  picture  and  the  blessed 
Lord  himself.  Herein  is  manifested  the 
form  and  power  as  God  hath  appointed. 
Who  could  stay  away  from  the  sacrament 
meetings  with  these  blessings  promised: 
gifts,  faith,  wisdom  knowledge,  healings, 
tongues,  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits, 
and  above  all  and  in  all,  that  love  that 
cometh  from  above,  which  binds  hearts 
closer  together  than  any  other  cord  or 
kindred  tie?  Some  are  fearful  they  are 
not  worthy,  and  therefore  abstain  and  eat 
not.  To  such  let  me  give  the  language 
of  Christ:  "Except  ye  eat  of  my  flesh  and 
drink  of  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

Could  you  expect  to  have  life  (spiritual 
life)  not  observing  the  sacrament,  any 
more  than  you  could  expect  a  forgiveness 
of  sins  without  baptism — immersion  in 
water? 

As  to  worthiness,  not  performing  our 
duties  will  make  us  unworthy.  "If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments,"  was  the 
language  of  Christ.  In  the  last  revelation 
the  voice  of  the  Master  is  so  plain: — "Be 
ye  clean  in  your  bodies;  avoid  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  be  not  addicted  to  strong 
drink  in  any  form,  that  your  counsel  to 
be  temperate  may  be  made  effectual  by 
your  example." 

Some  will  say  this  refers  directly  to  the 
ministry.  It  does,  as  is  certain,  but  does 
not  stop  with  them.  If  it  was  to  have 
been  understood  in  that  light,  then  the 
word  "example,"  would  be  of  no  weight. 
That  word,  with  the  connections,  indicate, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  laity  were  to 
follow  that  example. 

Again:  "That  the  work  of  restoration  to 
which  the  people  of  my  church  are  look- 
ing forward  may  be  hastened." 

Does  this  revelation  correspond  with 
those  of  former  times?  Read:  "And 
again,  strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly; 
but  for  the  washing  of  vour  bodies.  .  .  . 
Tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  neither  for 
the  bellv." 
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Can  a  brother  or  sister  use  that  which 
God  says  they  should  not  and  then  claim 
to  be  obedient  children?  Are  you  clean, 
dear  brothers  or  sisters?  Are  you  worthy? 
If  the  ministry  must  abstain  (and  they 
must  if  they  obey)  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  strong  drink  (to  be  an  example)  would 
it  be  well  for  them  to  say  as  Paul:  "Be 
ye  followers  of  me  as  I  follow  Christ?" 

Restoration.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  Webster  says:  "State  of  being 
restored;  recovery;"  "that  ye  hinder  not 
the  restoration."  Do  you  think,  dear 
brother  and  sister,  you  are  assisting  in 
bringing  about  that  event.  Restoration? 
Could  you  possibly  think  so?  Christ  said 
except  a  man  become  as  a  little  child,  he 
can  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Are  you  like  one,  brother? 
Could  you  handle  the  emblems  of  the 
bodv  of  Christ,  and  then  handle  the 
accursed  stuff,  and  further,  offer  that 
prayer:  "Always  remember  him  and 
keep  his  commandments  which  he  has 
given  them,  that  they  may  always  have 
his  Spirit  to  be  with  them?"  What  think 
you  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  Paul 
says:  "Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.  Against  such  there  is  no 
law." 

Here  is  a  rule  that  would  be  safe  to 
solve  the  problem  —  are  we  worthy.  Do 
we  bear  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  If  we 


do,  they  will  be  manifested  so   by 
Paul   says:    "Examine    yourselves." 
comparing  the  fruits  you  b*»ar,  with 
rule,  you  can  speedily  ascertain  your 
dition.     If  you  bear  the  fruits  of  the  Hi 
you  will  be  unclean,  worship  idols,  mi 
fest  the  fruits  of  idolatry,  usin^   tobj 
and  strong  drink.     If  you  keep  the 
mandments  of  God,  you  worship  him 
manifest  your  faith  by  works  by  letti 
that  which  God  has  said  was  not  good 
man,  alone,  and   thus  becoming  clean, 
temples  for  his  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  rest< 
tion  would  be  hindered  by  the  niini?i 
indulging  in  filthy  habits.  The  Master* 
understood  it,  and  warns  us.  Shall 
heed  it?  Choose  this  day  whom  tl 
wilt  serve,  was  language  used  days  g( 
by.  Would  it  not  come  to  us  forcibly 
this  time,  if  we  desire  to  be  worthy;  if  wj 
are  going  to  serve  God,  keep  his  conJ 
mandments,  that  we  might  assist  failed 
humanity  to  return  to  its  former  purity? 

This  was  the  object  that  the  Lord  had 
in  view  when  he  commissioned  the  angel  to 
visit  Bro.  Smith.  And  through  him  and 
his  successor  he  (Christ)  has  spokeoi 
plainly  on  these  matters  we  have  beeii| 
considering.  There  need  be  no  mistake 
nor  errors  made.  Let  your  light  shine. 
"Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  not  darkness." 
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NO  one  who  has  any  appreciation  of 
grace  and  beauty  in  nature  or  in  art 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  charm  of  fine 
manners  in  an  individual.  We  rejoice  in 
them  as  we  do  in  a  lovelv  sunset  view,  or 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  or  a 
fascinating  poem,  for  their  own  sake  and 
for  what  they  express;  but  even  beyond 
this  thev  have  another  attraction  in  the 
magnetic  power  they  exert  upon  all 
beholders  in  setting  them  at  ease,  in 
sweeping  away  shyness,  awkwardness,  and 
restraint,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  the 
expression  of  whatever  is  best  worth 
cherishing  within  them.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  presence  of  fine  manners, 
whether  it  be  in  the  home  or  the  social 
circle,  in  the  workshop  or  the  counting- 


room,  in  the  visit  of  charity  or  the  halli 
of  legislation,  has  an  immediate  effect  of 
reproducing  itself,  in  diffusing  happinen, 
in  developing  the  faculties,  and  in  dieting 
the  best  that  is  in  everybody. 

Many  persons,  recognizing  this  power 
and  feeling  this  charm,  desire  greatly  to 
possess  it,  and  to  this  end  they  assume  % 
mannerism  that  is  as  far  removed  from 
reallv  fine  manners  as  anv  other  counter- 
feit  is  from  the  reality  it  imitates.  Man- 
ners raav  be  either  a  revealer  or  a  con- 
cealer  of  the  true  mental  or  moral  condi- 
tion of  a  man.  When  adopted  as  a  veil 
to  hide  what  is  there,  however  ingenious 
the  artifice,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  truly 
fine  manners  can  not  be  reached.  There 
will  always  be  an  indescribable  something 
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•  dim  their  luster  and  cast  suspicion  on 
leir  verity.      The  bland  courtesy  which 
.  ^  ^ven>   up  dislike  or  indifference  can  not 
.    f^mmand  absolute  trust;  the  gracious  con- 
'  lescension  which  is  adopted  to  hide  a  mild 
lontempt  generally  betrays  it  in  the  end. 
:  (he    finest    manners    are    those     which 
^press,  frankly    and   unconsciously,  the 
irtual  presence  of  fine  qualities,  in  their 
#ot<t  delicate  shades.  All  mere  imitations 
\|f  them,  where  they  do  not  exist,  all  arti- 
^'ial   airs    and   graces   for   the   sake    of 
appearances,  are  mere  mannerisms,  which 
loon  become  transparent  and  only  disclose 
irhat  they  are  intended  to  hide. 
,   If  tine  manners  require  the  expression 
^  ftf  the  good,  they  equally   demand    the 
repression  of  evil.    Anger,  heat,  exaggera- 
tion, violence,  ill-nature,  selfishness,  are 
•11  foes  to  good  manners.      Self -control 
and  self-respect   will   diminish  them    by 
forbidding  them  to  vent  themselves.  Kept 
in  subjection,  they  will  subside;    allowed 


free  expression,  they  will  become  intoler- 
able. The  presence  of  good  manners  is 
nowhere  more  needed  or  more  effective 
than  in  the  household,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  more  rare.  Wherever  famili- 
arity exists  there  is  a  tendency  to  loose 
the  check  upon  selfish  conduct,  which 
the  presence  of  strangers  involuntarily 
produces.  Many  persons,  who  are  kind 
and  courteous  in  company,  are  rude 
and  careless  with  those  whom  they  love 
best.  Emerson  says,  "Good  manners  are 
made  up  of  petty  sacrifices,"  and  certainly 
nothing  can  more  thoroughly  secure  the 
harmony  and  peace  of  the  family  circle 
than  the  habit  of  making  small  sacrifices, 
one  for  another.  Children  thus  learn 
good  manners  in  the  best  and  most  natural 
way,  and  habits  thus  acquired  will  never 
leave  them.  Courtesy  and  kindness  will 
never  lose  their  power  or  their  charm, 
while  all  spurious  imitations  of  them  are 
to  be  despised. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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•»riOR  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
r  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of 
<iod  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth;  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed. — Rom.  1:  16,  17. 

The  words,  "power  of  God,"  suggest  so 
much  to  the  contemplative,  thoughtful, 
^nalvtical  mind,  that  I  hesitate  to  enter 
into  an  approach  even  to  an  analysis.  It 
i«*  a  text  so  commonly  used  however  that  I 
have  thought  perhaps  its  deeper  meaning 
mipht  be  obscured  by  that  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rational  mind 
allows — as  it  obviouslv  must — that  the 
term  God,  whether  defined  as  a  force  or 
a«  a  personality,  is  dignified  and  exalted 
in  the  authorship  and  responsibility  of 
the  creation  of  all  things, — visible  and 
invisible,  known  and  unknown, — to  the 
finite  mind.  Then,  rationally,  this  respon- 
whility  must  take  the  form — in  human 
experience  and  analogy  —  of  a  care  for, 
and  a  supply  of,  the  want  of  this  knowl- 
wlije  to  the  natural  man — the  highest  order 
of  creation  and  life,  this  aggregation  of 
«<>lids  and  fluids,  ponderable  and  impon- 
derable forces,  of  not  only  flesh  and  bone, 


etc.,  but  of  that  which  gives  the  material 
or  sensual  part  significance,  force,  expres- 
sion, life;  this  creature,  this  wondrous 
something  called  man. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that 
there  has  lodged  somehow,  and  from  some 
source,  in  all  ages,  in  the  mind  of  man 
the  idea  of  an  authorship,  and  of  a  design- 
er of  all  things  that  are,  and  that  ever  did 
exist. 

Plato  aflirmed  that  this  world  was  the 
work  of  reason,  and  that  creation  was  but 
"the  copy  of  an  idea." 

Creation  and  authorship  then  implies 
responsibility.  This  has  come  to  man's 
consciousness  as  a  want  and  a  necessity. 

Man  did  not  and  could  not  make  the 
world  nor  the  worlds.  He  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  life,  and  but  lit- 
tle of  the  mysteries  wrapped  up  in  that 
word.  He  is  not  possessed  as  yet  of  either 
of  these  things;  but  he  is  possej^sed  of 
an  everlasting  want  and  thirst,  which  the 
ages  can  not  obliterate,  to  know  of  these 
things. 

He  did  not  make  the  worlds;  thev  did 
not  make  themselves.     Something  made> 
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designed,  and  with  inherent  power  con- 
trols, under  constant,  recurring  phenome- 
na, called  law — this  something  that  has 
been  entitled  God. 

Paul  affirms  that  something  called  by 
him  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  reveals  the 
righteousness  of  God.  This  revelation 
comes  to  man  alone — the  especial  and,  as 
said  before,  to  the  natural  man,  the  high- 
est and  most  significant  form  of  intelli- 
gent expression  of  the  forces  of  life.  If 
this  is  so,  then  may  not  the  heathen  poets, 
to  whom  Paul  at  Mars'  Hill  referred,  have 
been  right  when  they  gave  expression, 
not  to  an  invention,  but,  to  that  which 
the  author  of  their  life  had  indellibly 
engraved  as  a  part  of  their  being  in  their 
hearts,  embellished  by  the  harmonies  of 
the  soul  as  expressed  in  music  and  in  song: 
"For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

For  as  much  then  as  we  are,  or  may 
conceive  rationally  that  we  are,  the  "off- 
spring" of  God,  this  self-evidently  places 
us  in  possession  of  the  right  to  demand  of 
our  cause  and  our  originator  a  reason  for 
our  existence,  and  to  demand  of  him  an 
explanation  by  speech  or  word,  or  revela- 
tion of  himself,  of  the  designs  he  had  in 
giving  us  conscious  existence. 

How  does  God  speak  to  man?  Paul 
affirms  (Hebrews  chapter  1.)  that  God  "at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners" — 
that's  more  than  one — "spake  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,"  and  had  also  spo- 
ken in  his  day  "by  his  Son."  The  advent 
of  Mary's  son  reveals  a  body  like  ours, 
evidence  of  the  statement,  "Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image."  If  true,  this  at  once 
clothes  humanity  with  a  dignity  that  be- 
longs to  no  other  order  of  life  ordinarily 
known  to  this  earth.  Moses'  exceptional 
experience  on  the  Mount  (Ex.  83:  20-28) 
if  true,  is  confirmatory  of  the  idea. 

The  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
or  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
written  by  uninspired  men;  that  is  to  say, 
the  accounts  of  even  the  dealings  of  God 
with  Israel  and  surrounding  nations,  told 
from  a  merely  human  standpoint,  as  much 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  done,  unaided 
either  by  the  power  of  God  to  write  in  or 
read  in  that  which  is  true,  divine,  and  ac- 
cording to,  not  local,  but  eternal  justice, 
— reading  these,  to  read  out  the  human  is 
not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of 
rational  minds  who  believe  only  in  a  rev- 
elation  which  reveals  God's  righteousness. 


"All  scripture  given  by  inspration  of 
God  is  profitable,"  Ac.     Translators  of 
the   Revised   Version  have  also  relieved 
us  from   the  necessity  of  claiming  any- 
longer  for  the  Bible  what  the  Bible  never 
claimed  for  itself — one  of  the  absurdities 
and  mental  monstrosities  and  bla8phemie«i 
which   Mystery     Babylon,   has    entailed 
upon  her  children.     Much  of  not  only  the 
Old,  but  of  the  New  Testament,  is  histor- 
ical.    The  ancient  scribes  were  accused  of 
writing  "vainly."     Jesus  said:  "Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
olden  time;"  "Moses  for  the  hardness  of 
your  heart  gave  you  a  commandment,"  &c. 
Paul  affirms  that  he  was  not  inspired  in 
some  things  which  he  wrote.      An  order 
for  his  cloak  did  not  need  the  wisdom  of 
revelation  from  God.     Luke  wrote  as  be 
remembered    concerning   Christ,   and   in 
some  respects  wrote  differently  from  the 
other   writers    of    the   New    Testament. 
Jesus  never  made  a  belief  in  the  truth  or 
falsity   of  Jonah's  imprisonment   in    the 
whale's  belly  a  test  of  fellowship  of  faith 
in  his  mission,  in  my  opinion.     If  he  did  it 
is  not  recorded.     He  himself  expresses  a 
belief  in  and  enjoins  a  study  of  the  proph- 
ets and  of  Moses'  sayings  because  they 
"testify  of"  him.  But  what  he  did  require, 
and  positively  enjoins,  as  an  eternal  neces- 
sity, was  not  only  a  belief  in,  but  obedience 
to,  his  gospel — condemnation  or  salvation 
following    its    rejection    or    acceptance. 
And  whv?     Because  that,  and  that  alone, 
reveals  the  eternal  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness of  that  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  of 
whom  he  came  as  an  express  witness  into 
this  world  to  testifv.     This  much   in   de- 
fense  of  the  epitomized   statement  of  the 
faith  of  the  saints: — "We  believe  that  in 
the  Bible  is  contained  the  word  of  God.'' 

"Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us 
bv  his  Son." 

We  call  again,  in  this  new  and  last  dis- 
pensation, of  the  fulness  of  times,  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ  and  of  God,  to  all  the 
world,  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
turn  from  the  poverty  of  doubt,  from  the 
sad  reflections  of  an  apparently  wasted 
life,  from  broken  idols,  from  vanished 
hopes,  impossible  ideas,  unsatisfied  long- 
ings, impoverished  hearts,  and  from  the 
infidel's  cry  as  he  surveys  all  that  the 
flesh  can  see  of  God's  religion,  and  counts 
the  results  to  him  as  an  awful  historv  of 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  instead  of  a 
revelation  of  righteousness  and  justice — 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  gentler  quality  of 
mercy. 

And  yet,  we  believe  the  story  that  was 
k»ld:  "Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  which  shall  be,"  not  to  the 
few  alone,  which  "shall  be," — future  tense 
— "to  all  people."  For  unto  you  is  born, 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Who  told  it? 
Men?  No,  not  at  first,  but  angels;  first 
one,  and  then  a  host,  a  choir,  took  it  up, 
and  to  the  music  of  heaven  was  the  chorus 
added:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men."  This 
sentence  disposes  of  the  substance,  and 
negatives  the  force  for  evil,  of  very,  very 
much  that  under  protest  of  the  mind  of 
man  has  passed  for,  and  been  enforced 
and  (submitted  to  as,  the  gospel,  for  at  least 
sixteen  centuries. 

In  fulfillment  of  a  pledge  made  to  John, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon 
Patmos  Isle,  eicrhteen  hundred  years  ago, 
another  angel  was  to  bring  this  same  mes- 
sage that  was  brought  to  the  shepherds, 
and  of  which  John  was  carefully  enjoined 
to  **write,"  so  that  if  it  should  be  fulfilled 
in  the  ages  unborn,  we  who  lived  afterward 
should  know  to  whom  it  was  to  be  reason- 
ably attributed  whenever  this  remarkable 
prophecy  should  be  fulfilled — remarkable 
because  its  possibility  was  and  is  univer- 
sally denied. ' 

It  then  was  and  is  now,  reasonablv  an 
expression  or  revelation  of  the  power  of 
the  God  of  this  universe,  and  as  such  hon- 
ors his  gTBAt  character  when  presented 
under  his  sanction. 

It  must  then  first  be  an  intellectual 
power,  and  of  such  a  high  grade  and 
character  as  to  challenge  by  fair  compari- 
M)n  all  the  mental  evolutions  of  the  human 
race.  The  wisdom,  order,  harmony,  and 
majestic  forces  of  the  "heavens"  which 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  "the 
firmament  which  showeth  his  handiwork," 
and  the  adaptation  of  physical  phenome- 
na to  supply  the  wants  of  the  creature 
man,  that  tell  us  of  the  wisdom  displayed 
in  physical  law  in  all  the  forces  of  earth, 
forbid  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  standard 
of  wisdom  and  intellectual  appreciation 
to  be  made  manifest  in  "the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life"  in  the  higher  manifestations 
**m  Christ  Jesus,"  the  revealer  of  the  mind 
of  the  infinite  Father;  and  there  follows 
aIho,  as  a  legitimate  necessity,  upon  this 
point,  that  Christ's  ministry  should  seek  to 


possess  themselves  of  arguments  that  will 
rationally  dispose  of,  and  not  irrationally 
disgust  the  arrayed  opposition  of,  not 
only  the  easily  answered  absurdities  of 
human  creeds  aud  faiths,  but  of  the  more 
subtile  opposition  of  "science,"  often,  even 
in  our  day,  "falsely  so  called,"  remember- 
ing thit  "Christ,  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,"  is,  through  his  minis- 
try when  called,  chosen  and  sent  forth  ac- 
cording to  his  revealed  mind,  able  "by 
sound  doctrine"  to  convince  or  put  to  si- 
lence the  gainsayer  and  opposer;  so  that  the 
ministry  of  his  church,  when  the  time  shall 
have  come,  may  have  no  cause  to  fear  the 
united,  yet,  withall,  discordant,  opposi- 
tion of  the  champions  of  gilded,  fashion- 
able, apostate  Babylon,  Dr.  Fields  and 
William  Gladstone,  or  of  the  great  modern 
Pagan,  H.  G.  Ingersol,  and  the  less  flip- 
pant, but  keener  and  more  analytical 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Like  the  Gentiles,  so  the  Jews  are  to  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  alone;  for  "no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by"  him;  "no  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  revealeth  him." 
And  after  their  gathering  back  to  the 
promise  of  the  possession  made  under  the 
stars  to  Abram  their  father,  the  new  cov- 
enant is  to  be  introduced  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching,  through  the  "hunters 
and  fishers"  whom  God  is  to  send.  And 
by  this  is  an  appeal  to  the  intellectual 
forces  of  such  men  as  Rabbis  Wise  and 
Schindler  to  be  made;  For  God  says:  "I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  mind." 

The  appeal  is  not  first  to  be  made  to  the 
emotional  nature,  as  in  modern  revivals  of 
religion.  A  message  coming  properly 
from  above  should  fall  first  upon  the  brain, 
and  pass  through  the  sieve  of  their 
best  and  calmest  judgment  before  making 
the  appeal  to  the  ofttimes  unguarded  cita- 
del of  the  heart  of  men  and  women — an 
appeal  which  charlatans,  frauds  and  devils 
know  so  well  and  so  skillfully  how  to  ap- 
ply— "the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  modern  ves- 
try and  foremost  angel  of  the  Lord  at  camp 
meeting  revivals,"  says  George  Stearns. 
However  severe  this  criticism  may  appear 
at  first  upon  many  honest,  devout  relig- 
ionists, it  must  be  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  all  revivals  of  every  sect  can  not 
be  "the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  as  it  leads  peo- 
ple to  endorse  and  encourage  opposition 
to,  instead  of  acceptance  of,  the  mission 
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of  Christ^s  ministers  and  of  his  gospel  iu 
,oar  day. 

The  gospel  is  an  intellectual  power:  "I 
speak  as  unto  wise  men:  judge  ye." 
"Come;  let  us  reason  together."  Its  ser- 
vice is  a  reasonable  service.  "Whoso 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  I  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wise  man."  "Whoso  looketh 
into  the  perfect  law."  This  suggests 
thought,  study,  inquiry.  A  man  who 
builds  without  law,  or  without  the  care- 


ful employment  or  appliance  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  power  in  things  pertaining 
to  this  life,  is  called  a  foolish  man.  A 
religious  faith  that  deals  with  propositions 
concerning  man^s  eternal  destinies  for 
happiness  or  woe  should  not  have, — and 
the  times  we  live  in  can  not,  or  will  not, 
permit  it  to  have, — any  other  than  an  intel- 
lectual basis  upon  which  a  permanent  con- 
stituency, organization  or  church  shall 
stand. 


THE    LIPS    THAT    TOUCH    WINE    SHALL    NEVER 

TOUCH    MINE. 


Alice  Lee  stood  awaiting  her  lover  one  night, 
Her  cheeks  flashed  and  glowing,  her  eyes  full 

of  light ; 
She  had  placed  a  sweet  rose  *mid  her  wild 

flowing  hair, 
No  flower  of  the  forest  e'er  looked  half  so  fair 
As  she  did  that  night,  as  she  stood  by  the  door 
Of  the  cot  where  she  dwelt  by  the  side  of  the 

moor. 

Her  loMier  had  promised  to  take  her  a  walk, 
And  she  built  all  her  hopes  on  a  long,  pleasant 

talk. 
But  the  daylight  was  fading,  and  also,  I  ween, 
Her  temper  was  failing:,  'twas  plain  to  be  seen, 
For  now  she'd  stand  still,  then  a  tune  she 

would  hum, 
And   impatiently  mutter,  "I  wish   he  would 


If 


come. 

"You  may  say  what  you  like,  'tis  not  pleasant 

to  wait, 
And  William  has  oft  kept  me  waiting  of  late, 
I  know  where  he  stavs,  'tis  easv  to  tell. 
He  spends  many  an  hour  at  the  sign  of  the 

Bell; 
I  wish  he  would  keep  from  such  places  away ; 
His  rakish  companionH  do  lead  him  astray." 

She  heard  a  quick  step,  and  her  young  heart 

beat  fast, 
As  she  said,  "I  am  glad  he  is  coming  at  last;" 
But  it  was  only  a  neighbor  who  hastened  to 

speak. 
And  he  marked  the  (piick  flush  on  the  young 

maiden's  che  'k. 
And  his  aged  eye  twinkled  with  pleasure  and 

glee, 
As  he  merrily  said,  "So  you're  waiting,  I  see. 

Now  don't  think  at  all  I'm  intending  to  blame, 
For  love  ought  ne'er  be  a  subject  of  shame; 


But  I  tell  you  to  warn  you,  I  fancy,  my  lass. 
Young  William  is  getting  too  fond  of  the  glaes ; 
And  oh !  If  you  wish  for  the  love  that  endure?, 
Say,  The  lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never 
touch  yours." 

He  went  on  his  way ;   but  the  truth  he'd  im- 
pressed, 

Took  root  and  sunk  deep  in  the  fair  maiden's 
breast, 

And  strange  things  she  could  scarce  account 
for  before 

Now  appeared  quite  plain  as  she  pondered 
them  o'er. 

She  then  said  with  a  look  of  deep  sorrow  and 

fright, 
I  really  believe  that  the  old  man  is  right. 

When  William  next  comes,  I  will  soon  let  him 

know 
He  must  give  up  the  liquor,  or  else  he  must  go, 
'Twill  be  a  a  good  chance  for  me  to  prove, 
If  he  is  really  sincere  in  his  vows  of  deep  love; 
He  must  give  up  at  once  and  forever  the  wine, 
For  the  lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never  touch 


It 


mme. 

She  heard  a  step  coming  over  the  moor, 
And  a  merry  voice  which  she  had  oft  heard 

before, 
And  ere  she  could  speak  a  strong  arm  held  her 

fast 
And  a  manly  voice  w-hispered,  "I've  come,  love, 

at  last. 
But  I  know  you'll  forgive  me,  then  give  me  a 

kiss; 
I'm  sorry  that  I've  kept  you  waiting  likethis.'^ 

But  she  shook  her  bright  curls  on  her  beautifiil 

head. 
And  she  drew^  herself  up  while  quite  proudly 

she  said, 
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•Now  William,  1*11  prove  if  you  really  are  true; 
For  vou  eav  that  vou  love  me  —  I  don't  think 

vou  do. 
If  really  you  love  me  you  must  fdve  up  the  wine, 
For  the  lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never  touch 


mine. 

He  looked  quite  amazed;   *'Why,  Alice,  'tis 

clear, 
You  really  are  gretting  quite  jealous,  my  dear." 
**In  that  you  are  right,"  she  replied,  **for  you  see, 
You'll  soon  love  the  litjuor  far  better  than  me, 
I'm  jealous,  I  own,  of  the  poisonous  wine. 
For  the  lipe  that  touch  liquor  shall  never  touch 


>j 


mme. 

He  turned  then  quite  angry.    "Confound  it!" 

he  said, 
"What  nonsense  youVe  got  in  your  dear  little 

head; 
But  I'll  see  if  I  can  not  remove  it  from  hence.'* 
Said  she,  "'Tis  not  nonsense,  'tis  plain  com- 
mon sense, 
And  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  this  you  will  find, 
I  don't  often  change  when  I've  made  up  my 
mind." 

He  .stood  all  irresolute,  angry,  perplexed ; 
She  never  before  saw  him  look  half  so  vexed; 
But  she  said,  "If  he  talks  all  his  life  I  won't 

flinch." 
And  he  talked,  but  he  never  could  move  her 

an  inch. 


He  then  bitterly  cried,  with  a  look  and  a  groan, 
"Oh  Alice,  your  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone!" 

But  though  her  heart  beat  in  his  favor  quite 

loud. 
She  still  firmly  kept  to  the  vow  she  had  vowed ; 
And  at  last,  without  even  a  tear  or  a  sigh 
She  said,  "I  am  going,  so,  William,  good-bye." 
"Nay,  stay,"  he  then  said,  "I'll  choose  one  of 

the  two, 
I'll  give  up  the  liquor  in  favor  of  you." 

Now  William  had  often  great  cause  to  rejoice, 
For  the  hour  he  had  made  sweet  Alice  his 

choice; 
And  he  blessed,  through  the  whole  of  a  long 

useful  life. 
The  fate  that  had  given  him  his  dear  little  wife. 
And  she  by  her  firmness  won  to  us  that  night 
One  who  in  our  cause  is  an  ornament  bright. 

Oh  !  that  each  fair  girl  in  our  abstinence  band 
Would  say,  "I'll  ne'er  give  my  heart  nor  my 

hand, 
Unto  one  who  I  ever  had  reason  to  think 
Would  taste  one  small  drop  of  the  vile  cursed 

drink ;" 
But  sav  when  vou're  wooed,  "I'm  a  foe  to  the 

wine, 
And  'The  lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never 

touch  mine.'" — Sel 
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(Concluded  from  lattt  Number.) 


W 


E  arise  early  and  are  soon  on  our  way 
to  thp  great  valley.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  above  Crane  Flat  the  highest  portion 
of  the  road  is  reached,  being  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level;  the  outlook 
from  here  is  strikingly  bold.  Magnificent 
views  of  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the 
Sierras  open  at  brief  intervals  before  us. 
Passing  along  here  we  find  several  snow 
}»lanU^.  This  is  a  strikingly  attractive 
riower,  and  the  most  beautiful  fiower  born 
of  the  Sierras;  its  stem,  leaves  and  bell- 
shaped  flowers  being  all  blood  red.  Botan- 
ists consider  this  a  parasitic  plant. 

Passing  Tamarack  Flat  and  down  the 
Cascade  Creek,  we  commence  the  descent 
of  the  mountain-sid^  on  the  Yosemite 
road.  Looking  down  the  great  canyon  of 
the  Merced  river  from  this  point,  there 


opens  before  us  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  comprehensive  scenes  to  be  found 
anywhere;  as  not  only  can  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  river  be  traced  for  miles 
as  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  vallev,  but 
its  high  bluffs  and  distant  mountains 
stand  boldly  out.  At  another  turning  of 
the  road  we  look  into  the  profound  and 
haze-draped  depths  and  up  toward  the 
sublime  and  storm-defying  heights,  with 
feelings  all  our  own,  and  behold  Yosemite. 
Our  road  up  the  valley  to  the  Guardi- 
an's office  and  hotels,  for  the  most  part, 
lies  among  giant  pines,  or  firs  and  cedars. 
Crystal  streams  occasionally  ripple  across 
the  road,  whose  sides  are  fringed  with 
willows  and  wild  flowers.  On  either  side 
of  us  stand  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  to 
the  heiffht  of  nearly  thirty-five  hundred 
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feet.  At  every  step  some  new  picture  of 
great  beauty  presents  itself.  And  as  we 
ride  along,  in  addition  to  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  are  Cathedral  Spires,  the  Three 
Brothers  and  the  Sentinel,  while  in  the 
distance  glimpses  are  obtained  of  Yose- 
mite  Falls,  North  Dome,  Royal  Arches, 
Washington  Tower,  Cloud's  Rest  and  the 
Half,  or  South  Dome. 

Arriving  at  the  Guardian's  office,  we 
enquire  for  a  place  to  camp.  (There  are 
parts  set  aside  for  the  free  use  of  campers). 
Our  choice  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Merced, 
under  Sentinel  Rock  and  opposite  Yose- 
mite  Fall. 

Yosemite  Valley  is  a  deep,  almost  ver- 
tically walled  chasm  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Its  sides  are 
built  of  a  beautiful  pearl-gray  granite  of 
many  shades  of  color.  These  are  from 
three  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height  above  their  base.  Over 
these  vertical  walls  vault  numerous  water- 
falls that  make  a  clear  leap  of  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet. 
The  altitude  of  the  floor  of  the  vallev  is 
four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
Merced  river,  a  beautifully  transparent 
stream,  full  of  delicious  trout,  runs 
through  it;  and  its  banks  are  ornamented 
with  azaleas  and  syringas  and  overarched 
with  balm  of  gileads,  alders,  black  oaks, 
pines,  cedars  and  silver  firs.  The  valley 
is  about  seven  miles  in  length  by  from 
one-half  to  one  and  a  half  in  width. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  (Sunday)  was 
rather  gloomy,  a  drizzling  rain  having  set 
in,  which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the 
day;  but  on  awakening  on  Monday  morn- 
ing we  found  it  most  beautifully  clear,  so 
concluded  to  visit  Mirror  Lake.  To  see 
the  lake  at  its  best,  when  the  reflected 
shadows  are  strongest  and  the  beautiful 
mirror  upon  its  glassy  bosom  is  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  it  should  be  seen 
before  the  sun  rises  upon  it.  Leaving 
camp  at  half-past  six,  we  passed  up  the 
valley,  past  the  Royal  Arches  and  Wash- 
ington Tower,  riding  over  rocky  hillocks 
and  among  debris  that  has  at  some  time 
fallen  from  the  adiacent  mountains,  we 
arrive  at  the  enchantingly  beautiful 
Mirror  Lake.  At  first  its  size  was  rather 
disappointing,  but  that  is  soon  lost  sight 
of  and  forgotten  in  admiration  of  its  love- 
liness. It  is  situated  in  Tenayah  Canyon, 
formed  by  the  vertical  face  of  the  great 
Half  Dome,  which  towers  up  five  thousand 


feet,  and  by  the  base  of  the  North  Dome 
on  the  opposite  side.  Looking  higher  up 
the  canyon  glorious  Cloud's  Rest  stands 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  lake  at  the 
right  hand,  and  Mount  Watkins  at  the 
left.  The  latter  exceeds  four  thousand 
feet.  Whole  days  could  be  en  joy  ably 
spent  here,  reading,  musing,  fishing  and 
rowing  on  the  lake.  As  we  wish  to  use 
our  horses  some  every  day,  we  go  no  far- 
ther, but  return  to  camp,  passing  by  the 
new  State  Hotel  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted— forty  thousand  dollars  bavins: 
been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
its  construction. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday)  we  again  leave 
camp  early  and  proceed  on  horseback  to 
view  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls.  As 
this  is  an  almost  all-day  trip,  we  provide 
ourselves  with  lunch;  and  we  are  soon  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  Leaving  the 
wagon  road  and  proceeding  up  the  trail, 
we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Tooloola- 
weack  Fall  in  the  distance.  Crossing  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  Merced  river,  we 
catch  the  first  view  of  the  Vernal  Fall. 
On  up  the  zigzagging  trail,  we  pass  the 
Vernal  Falls,  a  perpendicular  sheet  of 
water  which  makes  a  descent  of  three 
hundred  and  fiftv  feet.  The  rock  behind 
this  fall  is  a  perfectly  scjuare  cut  mass  of 
granite  extending  across  the  canyon. 
Close  on  to  a  mile  farther  up  can  be  seen 
the  Nevada  and  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  We 
pass  the  "Casa  Nevada,"  or  Snow's  Hotel, 
on  up  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  Nevada 
Fall,  where  the  whole  Merced  river  make> 
a  leap  of  over  six  hundred  feet.  A  niai;- 
nificent  view  is  obtained.  This  is  con- 
sidered bv  manv,  the  grandest  waterfall 
in  the  world,  whether  from  its  vertical 
height,  the  purity  and  volume  of  the 
river  which  forms  it,  or  the  stupendous* 
scenery  which  surrounds  it.  We  stop  and 
rest  here  some  time,  feasting  our  eves 
upon  this  never-to-be-forgotten  scene, 
taking  an  icy  drink  from  the  glorious 
Cap  of  Liberty  spring  we  proceed  back 
down  the  trail,  passing  the  Diamond  Cas- 
cades, Silver  Apron  and  Emerald  PooU  to 
the  top  of  Vernal  Fall.  Approaching  the 
edge  of  the  fall,  we  walk  up  to,  and  lean 
upon  a  natural  balustrade  of  granite  that 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  there  for 
the  benefit  of  weak-nerved  people,  so  that 
the  most  timid  can*  look  over  it  into  the 
abyss  beneath.  We  separate  here,  my 
husband  leading  the  horses  back  over  the 
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trail,  while  the  others  seek  the  "Ladders," 
bv  which  we  can  descend  to  the  foot  of 
the  Vernal  Fall,  and  passing  on  down  the 
narrow  canyon,  join  my  husband  and 
horses  at  the  bridge.  After  a  ride  of 
three  or  four  miles  we  are  again  at  camp. 

Wednesday,  our  fourth  day  in  the  val- 
ley, we  take  a  general  drive  around. 
Driving  up  to,  or  near  the  foot  of  the 
Yofiemite  Falls,  we  tie  our  horses  and 
climb  on  foot  up  a  short  trail,  so  that  we 
can  view  the  falls  to  a  better  advantage. 
These  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley  and  somewhat  nearer  to  its  upper 
than  to  the  lower  end,  and  are  the  loftiest 
waterfalls  in  the  world.  They  make  three 
leaps;  the  first,  or  upper  has  the  greatest 
height,  fifteen  hundred  feet;  the  middle 
fall  is  a  series  of  cascades,  having  a  total 
descent  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet,  and  the  lower  fall  is  a  straight  down- 
ward plunge  of  five  hundred  feet.  The 
•stream  from  the  bottom  foams  over  masses 
of  broken  rock  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  more  placidly  flows  onward  to  its 
junction  with  the  Merced  river.  Driving 
on  down  the  valley  we  cross  Pohono 
Hridge  and  are  at  the  Pohono,  or  Bridal 
Veil  Fall.  This  is  indeed  an  enchant- 
ing scene.  The  graceful,  wavy  sheets  of 
spray  that  fall  in  gauze-like  folds  as  the 
wind  sways  them  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  with  long  sweeping 
motions,  are  more  than  ideal  grace;  and 
we  can  not  but  add  that  the  fall  is  appro- 
priately named  —  Bridal  Veil.  When 
Keen  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
has  painted  two  or  more  magnificent  rain- 
h«iws,  it  adds  still  more  to  its  attractive- 
ness. 

Thursdav  we  take  a  drive  down  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley  to  the  Cascade 
Fall,  where  the  Merced  river  makes  a  hur- 
ried exit  from  the  Valley.  This  is  a 
wildly  picturesque  road.  There  are  many 
attractive  forms  of  the  bounding  waters, 
as  they  dash  and  eddy  and  sui-ge  and 
s^wirl  among  and  over  huge  blocks  of  rock 
with  lofty  and  frowning  bluffs  on  either 
^ide;  and  at  almost  eveiy  turning  of  this 
live  oak  arched  road  are  wild  flowers  in 
endless  variety.  Arriving  at  the  extreme 
<nd  of  the  valley  we  view  the  Cascade 
Falls,  some  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
road.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
drives  to  be  had  in  the  valley.  Returning 
we  pass  the  Bridal  Veil,  and  again  stop  to 
admire  it  in  all  its  prismatic  beauty. 


Friday  morning  my  husband  and  self 
make  an  early  start  for  Glacier  Point,  and 
seeking  the  horse  trail  at  the  back  of  the 
little  chapel,  close  to  our  camp,  we  com- 
mence the  ascent,  and  zigzag  the  mount 
from  base  to  summit,  which  in  climbing  up 
four  and  a  half  miles  we  reach  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fiftv  seven  feet. 
Reaching  Union  Point,  we  are  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  valley.  Here  we 
dismount,  and  while  the  horses  are  resting 
and  breathing  we  enjoy  the  wonderful 
sights.  Near  the  trail  at  Union  Point 
there  is  a  rock  standing  on  end  like  a 
huge  ten-pin,  some  thirty  feet  in  height  and 
ten  in  thickness.  It  looks  as  though  a 
strong  breeze  would  blow  it  over.  It  is 
known  as  the  Agassiz  Column.  From 
Union  Point  we  make  a  turn  to  the  east- 
ward to  Moran  Point,  where  the  whole 
upper  end  of  the  valley,  with  all  its  sub- 
lime scenes  can  be  witnessed  to  excellent 
advantage.  We  steadily  climb,  while  I 
keep  my  eyes  turned  away  from  the  awful 
canyon,  fearful  of  becoming  too  dizzy  to 
stay  in  the  saddle,  until  we  are  at  the 
Glacier  Point  Hotel,  from  the  porch  of 
which  we  jjet  a  broad  sweep  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  High  Sierras,  whose  ridges 
and  summits  throughout  the  year  are 
draped  with  snow.  The  Nevada  Vernal, 
and  Tooloolaweack  Falls  form  the  center 
ot  this  picture;  while  most  prominent  of 
all  this  rare  landscape,  is  the  great  Half 
Dome  —  as  Prof.  Whitnev  savs  —  *'so 
utterly  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.'* 
It  overshadows  and  eclipses  every  lesser 
object.  Leaving  the  hotel  porch  we  pro- 
coed  to  Glacier  Point.  Here  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  an  abyss  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  seven  feet  deep.  It 
almost  stops  the  beatings  of  one's  heart  to 
le«an  over  the  iron  railing  set  between  two 
verge-topling  boulders  on  the  peak's 
brink  and  glance  down  into  the  awful 
gulf  below.  As  we  heard  Mr.  Hutchings 
express  it,  "It  causex  spiders  of  ice  to 
crawl  down  one's  spine."  Mount  Ritter, 
Mount  Lyell  with  its  living  glacier.  Mount 
Clark,  and  Mount  Starr  King  are  among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  peaks.  We  are 
loth  to  leave  this  scene,  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  the  world;  but  our  watch  admon- 
ishes us  that  the  afternoon  is  fast  slipping 
away;  so  remounting,  with  a  nervous 
dread  of  the  descent,  we  proceed  down- 
wards,   until    we    reach    Moran    Point. 
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Becoming  so  dizzy  that  I  can  not  with 
safety  stay  longer  in  the  saddle,  my  hus- 
band assists  me  to  dismount,  and  we  both 
proceed  on  foot,  only  stopping  at  Uuion 
Point  for  a  short  rest.  Down,  down  we 
go  until  we  meet  two  gentlemen,  one  on 
horseback,  the  other  walking  and  leading 
his  horse.  The  latter,  with  the  perspira- 
tion playing  hide  and  go  seek  down  his 
face,  says  he  became  too  dizzy  to  stay  in 
the  saddle,  and  asked  me  if  I  walked  all 
the  way  up.  I  told  him  no,  that  I  had 
made  the  whole  ascent  on  my  horse,  and 
that  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if  he  can 
not  stay  on  going  up,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  coming  back. 

At  last  we  are  down  the  dizzy  moun- 
tain  and  at  camp.  My  sentiments  were 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  lady  who  had 
just  made  the  trip  to  Glacier  Point,  that 
"she  wouldn't  have  missed  the  sight  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  but  that  she. wouldn't 
go  again  for  two  thousand." 

The  next  morning  we  had  intended 
revisiting  Mirror  Lake,  but  as  our  horses 
are  in  pasture,  resting  up  for  their  long 
trip  home,  we  conclude  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  day,  and  so  the  last  dav  in 
Yosemite  is  spent  rather  quietly. 

After  sunset,  which  occurs  at  this 
season  of  the  vear  at  five  o'clock,  we  have 
our  camp  photographed,  embodying  the 
Yosemite  Peak  and  Falls  and  Eagle's 
Point  on  the  opposite  wall  as  the  back- 
ground, with  the  beautiful  winding  Mer- 
ced at  the  base.  Mr.  Fiske,  the  photog- 
rapher, told  me  that  Yosemite  Valley  was 
probably  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  they  took  pictures  as  late  as  from 
five  to  seven,  wMth  the  same  desired  effect. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  stroll  up  to  the 
village,  and  by  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard,  proprietors  of  the  hotel  bearing 
their  name,  we  inspect  the  parlors,  includ- 
ing the  Big  Tree  Room,  where  there  are 
many  both  curious  and  pretty  things 
to  be  seen.  Emerging  therefrom,  w'hat 
an  overpowering  sense  of  the  sublime 
sweeps  over  us  as  we  behold  Yosemite  by 
moonlight.  Passing  on  down  to  the 
meadows,  an  open  grassy  stretch,  we  get 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  valley, 
with  all  its  peaks,  its  spires,  its  domes 
and  points,  with  its  white  clouds  of  solid 
granite  surging  up  into  the  air,  and  com- 
ing to  everlasting  anchor  till  the  mount- 
ains shall  be  moved.  The  sense  of 
solitude,  of  peace,  and  of  an  inspiration 


w'hich  sprang  from  both,  was  so  profound, 
beyond  conception  or  utterance,  we  could 
but  say.  Surely  this  is  the  sublimest  of 
temples  where  God  is  always  within. 

\Ve  rise  at  half-past  four  next  morning, 
and  by  six  have  made  every  preparation 
and  are  leaving  our  delightful  camp 
grounds;  and  passing  down  the  valley 
that  has  become  so  familiar  t'^  us,  soon 
begin  the  climb  up  the  opposite  wall  to 
the  one  down  which  we  entered.  It  is  a 
good  road  and  easy  grade,  and  before  we 
realize  our  actual  nearness  are  at  Inspira- 
tion Point.  This  is  an  unspeakably 
glorious  view,  the  first  the  tourist  catches 
of  Yosemite,  entering  the  valley  by  this 
road.  As  we  turned  we  gazed  long  at 
the  wonderful  valley  dropped  at  our  feet, 
resting  silent,  and  set  apart,  wrapped  in  a 
veil  of  soft  purple  mist.  That  scene  of 
unequalled  grandeur  and  beauty  will  be 
forever  stamped  on  my  memory,  to 
remain  when  all  other  scenes  of  earth 
have  passed  from  remembrance.  But 
reluctantly  as  the  word  "good-bye"  may 
sometimes  fall  upon  the  ear,  or  strike 
home  to  the  heart,  it  must  occasionally  he 
uttered.  The  road  is  down  grade  all  the 
way  to  Hawona  (Indijin  for  big  tree). 
This  is  a  central  stage  station,  where 
three  different  routes  come  together,  and 
which  forms  the  starting  point  for  the 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Groves.  There  is  an 
enclosure  set  aside  for  the  use  of  campers, 
so  we  remain  here  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night. 

Next  morning  we  drive  some  seven 
miles  to  the  Big  Tree  Groves,  and  in  so 
doinor  reach  an  altitude  of  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  above  the  station.  The 
Srqfioina  of  this  group  are  divided  into 
two  groves,  called  the  Lower  and  Upper, 
from  their  respective  situation  on  the 
mountain  side.  In  the  Upper  G.rove 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hi*; 
trees,  in  the  Lower  Grove  about  half  as 
many,  the  largest  Sequoia  in  the  Lower 
being  the  Grizzly  Giant,  so  called  from 
its  rugged,  time-worn  appearance.  It 
measures  over  ninety-three  feet  at  the 
ground.  Passing  the  Grizzly  Giant  and 
other  trees,  the  road  climbs  up  the  mount- 
ain side,  winds  around  through  the  Upper 
Grove  so  that  pretty  nearly  all  the  larger 
trees  are  brought  into  sight,  and  then 
returns  by  the  Lower  Grove.  In  makiniT 
the  drive,  the  road  passes  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  directly  through   the  heart  of  a 
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living  tree  called  "Hawona."  This 
S^i^wtia  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base. 

This,  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove, 
with  the  Yosemite  Valley,  was  donated 
to  the  state  of  California  in  1864. 
Although  there  are  a  great  many  large 
and  beautiful  Seqiudax  in  this  group,  yet 
after  one  has  first  visited  those  of  the 
Calaveras  Grove  they  lose,  to  a  certain 
vvtent,  a  full  appreciation  of  all  other 
Bi<r  Tree  Groves. 

Returning  to  Hawona,  we  visit  Mr. 
Thomas  Hill's  studio.  We  find  a  number 
of  beautiful  gems  of  art,  among  them  a 
\ery  large  painting  of  Yosemite  Val- 
ley as  viewed  from  Inspiration  Point, 
the  value  of  which  he  places  at  five 
tht>usand  dollars.  Mr.  IliU  took  the  first 
medal  for  landscape  painting  at  the  Cen- 
teiiuial  Exposition  of  1876,  and  also  the 
Tem|)le  medal  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Philadelphia  for  1884.  " 

Leaving  Hawona,  our  road  winds  up 
!*ome  four  or  ^\e  miles,  through  a  glori- 
•  »u«i  forest  of  pines,  to  the  summit  of 
Chow-Chilla  Mount.  From  these  heights, 
tive  thousand  six  himdred  feet  above  sea 
l»'>el,  we  obtain  another  grand  view  of 
the  snow-draped  Sierras.  In  the  next  six 
or  seven  miles  we  make  a  descent  of  three 
thousand  feet  and  are  at  Conway's  Cold 
Sj.ring,  a  delightful  valle}'  home,  where 
ve  find  an  excellent  camping  ground  for 
tin-  night. 

<  Hit  road  next  day  lays  over  gently 
r<»llintr,  gravelly  bills,  covered  with  a  light 
•jr«»wtb  of  shrubbery.  Nearlv  all  the 
.ivailabk*  flats,  or  small  valleys  on  streams, 
havf'  been  converted  into  grain-fields  or 
sapiens  and  orchards,  so  that  numerous 
iinle  homes  add  variety  to  the  scene. 

We  pass  through  Mormon  Har,  down 
Mariposa  Creek,  past  quartz  ledges  and 
plater  mines,  until  we  reach  Mariposa 
i'^panish  for  butterfly),  the  county  seat  of 
M;irijK»»*a  county.  The  people  in  the  last 
[Wo  places  seem  to  be  patiently  awaiting 
f;iV<»rablo  developments,  to  bring  back  the 
iinl.  yon  days  of  yore.  As  we  ride  along 
»♦♦  ran  see  that  every  gulch,  ravine  or  flat 
!i|»o!i  the  way  bears  scars  of  an  active 
nnninir  life,  and  gives  evidence  that  a 
nriiiierV  labors,  if  they  bring  prosperity  to 
^tirn>*elf  and  family  and  make  addition  to 
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the  country's  wealth,  invariably  bring 
desolation  to  the  landscape.  On  we 
journey  past  Mount  Bullion,  and  several 
"toll  houses,"  until  we  are  at  Hornitos 
(Spanish  for  little  oven),  which  is  prin- 
cipally settled  by  Mexicans  and  Chinese, 
and  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish,  than  an  American,  town.  We 
do  not  find  a  very  desirable  camp-ground, 
but  make  the  best  of  it,  as  we  have  learned 
to  do  on  more  than  one  occasion,  so  there 
are  no  feelings  of  rt^gret  expressed  when 
we  leave  Hornitos  behind  next  morning 
and  wind  our  way,  over  barren  hills,  down 
to  Merced  river.  It  is  crossed  on  one  of 
the  old-time  ferries,  which  is  drawn  across 
by  the  means  of  a  pulley.  A  little  below 
the  ferry  and  we  are  at  Merced  Falls. 
From  here  until  we  reach  Snelling  we 
enjoy  a  delightful  drive  by  the  side  of  the 
Merced  river,  through  an  avenue  of  mock- 
orange,  where  quails,  doves,  and  cotton- 
tail rabbits  abound. 

Our  course  from  Snelling  is  over  gently 
rolling  hills,  through  fenceless  grain-fields. 
We  camp  by  a  kind-hearted  farmer's 
house  at  the  top  of  one  of  these  treeless 
hills,  where  we  have  a  broad  view  of  the 
country  round  about,  and  where  those 
gentle  San  Joaquin  breezes  that  were 
then  blowing,  has  a  clean  sweep  at  us; 
however  we  take  extra  precaution  to  stake 
the  tents  down  firm,  for  fear  on  awakening 
next  morning,  of  finding  ourselves  tentless 
or  back  at  Hornitos;  but  the  morning  is 
most  beautiful,  and  we  make  good  i>rog- 
ress  until  we  have  passed  Oakdale  and 
crossed  the  Stanislaus  river,  when  the 
wind  commences  blowing  again:  and  by 
three  o'clock  it  seemed  to  blow  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  It  impedes  our 
progress  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
forced  to  an  early  camp  some  seven  miles 
from  Stockton. 

Passing  through  French  Camp  next 
morning  we  are  soon  at  Stockton,  where 
we  repack  our  baggage,  board  the  noon 
train  and  are  soon  leaving:  the  "city  of 
windmills"  behind,  and  fast  speeding 
towards  Oakland,  which  is  reached  in  the 
evening.  We  return  home  delighted 
with  the  scenes  and  knowledge  gained 
by  our  four  weeks'  camping  trip  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas. 
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BOOK  OF  ALMA. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Alma  visits  Ammonihah.— An  Angel  instructs  him.— Amulek 
converted. — They  preach  salvation  from  sin,  and  declare 
the  coming  Redeemer. — The  Fall  of  Man;  His  Agency.— 
The  Plan  of  Redemption.— The  Tree  of  Life.— Ood's  Min- 
isters sent  to  preach  and  to  baptise.— The  Resurrection 
and  Rewards.— Alma  and  Amulek  imprisoned  and  mock- 
ed.—By  God's  power  the  prisfin  is  destroyed  and  they  are 
made  free.-  They  go  to  Sidom  and  preach  and  establish  a 
church.— Roturn  to  Zarahemla.— Ammonihah  destroyed  by 
the  Laraanites.  —  Prfjsperity  and  peace  in  Zarahemla. — 
Progress  of  the  Church  and  diligence  of  its  Ministers. 

TTFTER WARDS  Alraa  went  also  to  Am- 
/l  inonihah  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  he  was  driven  out  by  the  people. 
And  as  he  went  on  his  way  sorrowing  he 
was  met  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
angel  blessed  him  and  commended  his 
faithful  work.  Also  he  was  instructed  to 
go  back  to  Ammonihah,  and  declare  that 
destruction  would  be  permitted  to  come 
upon  them  unless  they  turned  from  their 
hardness  of  heart  and  from  their  trans- 
gressions. When  he  had  returned  and 
entered  the  city  he  found  that  a  man 
named  Amulek  had  been  instructed  of 
God  in  a  dream  that  Alma  was  a  prophet, 
and  that  he  should  receive  him.  So  Alma 
dwelt  with  Amulek,  and  in  the  streets  he 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  calamities  to 
come.  Amulek  also  began  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  that  had  been  known  to  their 
fathers,  and  to  pro])hesy  of  the  future. 

They  preached  the  near  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  his  atonement,  saying 
that  people  must  repent  and  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Son  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reward  with  him. 

They  taught  the  resurrection  through 
Christ,  the  restoring  of  every  limb  and 
joint  to  its  proper  place,  and  the  re-union 
of  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  body,  which 
would  be  made  immortal  by  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah 
who  had  been  looked  for  by  their  fathers 
in  the  ages  past. 

Alma  spoke  of  the  second  death,  which 
is  a  final  banishment  from  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  good,  and  said  that  this 
death  would  only  be  partaken  of  by  those 
who  died  in  their  sins,  unrepentant 
and  unholy  by  their  own  choice.  He 
declared  that  because  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression he  fell   from   his   innocency  and 


his  high  estate,  and  therefore  he  was  shot 
out  from  God's  presence.  Consequently 
his  posterity  did  by  nature  inherit  a  like 
estate,  and  of  necessity  they  must  all  pay 
the  penalty  entailed,  namely  the  separa- 
tion of  the  body  and  spirit,  which  is  called 
death.  But,  though  banished  from  Hi» 
presence  in  the  day  that  they  violated  his 
divine  law,  yet  God  would  not  permit 
that  the  separation  of  their  bodies  and 
spirits  should  immediately  take  place. 
nor  until  thev  had  had  time  to  see  the 
error  they  had  made  in  listening  to  Satan, 
and  also  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the 
time,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  to 
exercise  their  .free  agency  in  makin<i  a 
willing  return  back  unto  God  and  hU 
righteous  commands. 

Therefore,  having  prepared  a  plan  of 
redemption  for  man  from  his  unhappy 
condition,  God  caused  this  space  of  allot- 
ted time  to  be  a  state  of  probation,  a  time 
for  man  to  prepare,  if  he  will,  for  the  life 
that  shall  be  after  the  resurrection,  which 
resurrection  to  life  shall  be  an  endless  one, 
and  therein  each  shall  receive  his  portion 
of  good,  much  or  little,  according  as  he 
has  used  his  agenc}',  and  his  time  and 
talents,  during  his  probation  and  day  of 
choosing  good  or  evil.  If  no  divine 
redemption  had  been  instituted  then  there 
could  be  no  resurrection,  but,  otherwi>e. 
an  endless  sleep  of  the  body  and  separa- 
tion of  the  spirit  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Adam  and  Eve  had  partaken  <'f 
the  tree  of  life  during  the  time  of  their 
transgression  thev  would  have  lived  for- 
ever  in  a  mortal  and  suffering,  in  a  miser- 
able vet  undving  condition,  and  there 
would  have  been  neither  time  nor  pl:uv 
to  prepare  for  something  greater  and  U> 
ter,  no  chance  to  make  ready  for  a  noblor 
life,  for  a  grander  and  a  happier  state,  no 
life  beyond  this,  because  man  had  par- 
taken of  that  which  perpetuated  thi<  m<'r- 
tality.  For  this  reason  God  pre  von  t*"*] 
them  from  partaking  of  that  substance. 

The  way  having  thus  been  providil 
from  the  beginning  for  defeating  th** 
designs  of  the  adversary  and  for  overoon- 
ing  death,  God  made  known  unto  man  hi* 
f)lan  for  the  redemption  of  the  race.  Nov. 
as  they  had  transgressed  the  first  law,  and 
felt  its  results,  they  knew  good  from  evil; 
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and,  having  their  own  free-agency,  as  well 
as  this  experience,  they  were  therefore 
fitted  to  judge,  to  some  degree,  as  to  the 
effects  of  all  good  and  all  evil,  especially 
when  having  divine  instruction,  and  there- 
fore fould  make  choice  of  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  their  own  wills.  And  who- 
soever wills  to  accept  the  plan  devised  in 
heaven  to  save  man  from  all  and  every 
bondage  to  the  enemy,  and  such  as  will 
receive  Christ  as  their  leader  and  guide, 
shall  receive  the  eternal  life  and  srlorv 
that  he  (Christ)  is  working  out,  and  which 
he  will  perfect  in  the  resurrection.  But 
whosoever  will  harden  his  heart  and  com- 
mit iniquity  in  the  love  of  it,  neither 
repent  of  his  sins,  can  not  enter  into  that 
rest  and  state  of  reward.  In  order  to 
give  mankind  full  knowledge  of  the  plan 
and  the  way,  God  sent  forth  those  whom 
he  authorized  to  declare  these  things,  and 
to  them  he  gave  power  to  administer 
those  ordinances  which  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a  sign  and  seal  of  salvation  from 
pin  and  of  acceptance  with  God,  through 
their  righteous  obedience.  Those  whom 
he  authorized  as  messengers  had  of  them- 
selves first  chosen  the  good,  by  their  own 
fri»e-will,  and  refused  the  evil,  and  had 
hcen  ordained  unto  the  high  priesthood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  sanctified  bv 
hU  Spirit,  according  to  their  faith  and 
diliirence. 

When  he  had  ceased  preaching  Alma 
stretched  forth  his  hands  and  called  upon 
the  people  of  Ammonihah  to  repent,  and 
to  seek  the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts. 
Thrn  he  and  Amulek  found  that  some 
Ix'lieved  their  words,  but  they  could  do  no 
more  because  they  were  immediately 
taken  bv  their  enemies  and  carried  before 
the  chief  iudjje  of  that  citv,  and  were 
there  falselv  accused  and  their  destruction 

m 

5*<>nirht.  But  a  lawyer  named  Zeezrom, 
who  had  at  first  opposed  them  bitterly, 
now  stood  in  their  defense,  saying  that 
tliey  were  innocent  of  the  things  charged. 
He  plead  for  their  lives;  but  he  and  others 
who  believed  the  preaching  were  driven 
fn»m  the  city,  or  slain,  and  Alma  and 
Amnlek  were  put  in  prison.  There  they 
were  beaten  and  mocked,  it  being  said 
that  those  who  were  prophets  of  God  and 
who  had  seen  angels  ought  certainly  to 
W  able  to  deliver  themselves,  and  that  if 
they  would  do  so  then  the  people  would 
believe  that  God  would  yet  destroy  that 
city,  as  they  had  prophesied. 


These  closing  words  were  said  upon  the 
last  day  of  their  captivity,  and  finally 
Alma  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  divine 
strength  to  deliver  themselves  from  their 
afilictions.  Then  was  power  given  them 
to  break  their  bonds,  and  also  the  earth 
shook,  and  the  prison  walls  were  rent  so- 
that  they  fell  upon  those  who  had  mocked 
God's  servants,  and  they  were  slain.  But 
Alma  and  Amulek  escaped.  And  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  were  astonished,  and  they 
ran  from  before  the  men  in  great  fear. 
Then,  being  commanded  of  the  Lord, 
Alma  and  Amulek  left  the  city  and  went 
to  Sidom.  In  Sidom  they  found  those 
from  Ammonihah  who  had  been  driven 
out  for  believing  their  words,  and  from 
them  learned  the  story  of  their  escape  and 
present  safety.  With  them  was  Zeezrom, 
very  ill  with  fever,  chiefly  caused  by  his 
trouble  of  mind  over  his  past  sinful  con- 
dition. When  he  heard  that  Alma  and 
Amulek  were  safe  he  sent  for  them,  and 
they  prayed  for  him  and  the  Lord  healed 
him  of  the  fever.  And  in  Sidom  Alma 
preached  the  word  of  God,  and  he  bap- 
tized Zeezrom  and  others;  and  many 
throughout  all  that  region  were  converted 
unto  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  he  organized 
a  church  and  ordained  ministers  to  have 
charge  over  it,  according  to  the  order  of 
God. 

But  the  people  of  Ammonihah  remained 
hard-li carted  and  wicked,  only  Amulek 
and  those  with  him  caring  for  God's  word  ; 
but  these  continued  faithful.  And  Amulek 
preached  with  Alma  until  the  latter  went 
to  his  home  in  Zarahemla,  taking  Amulek 
with  him. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Lamanites 
again  came  into  theNephite  country,  and 
they  took  Ammonihah  (which  was  on  the 
south),  and  becoming  enraged  with  that 
people  they  destroyed  them  and  bnrnod 
their  citv.    Thus  the  evil  came  that  Alma 
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had  foretold  would  come  unless  thev 
turned  from  their  wicked  ways.  Some 
of  the  other  Nephites  were  taken  prison- 
ers, but  the  Lamanites  were  pursued,  and 
the  captives  taken  from  them  in  the  south 
border,  on  the  east  of  Sidon. 

After  this  the  history  states  that  in  the 
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temples  and  sanctuaries,  (which  were 
built  after  the  Jewish  manner  of  architec- 
ture). Alma  and  Amulek  continued  to 
preach  salvation  through  Christ.  And  the 
Church  was  established,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  Lord  flourished  throughout  all  the 
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land  of  the  Naphites.  And  the  Lord 
sent  his  Spirit  upon  the  righteous,  and  he 
gave  them  understanding  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Savior,  and  about  the  great 
work  of  redemption  that  was  being 
wrought  out.  Also  the  ministry  were 
faithful  in  preaching  against  every  kind 
of  sin  and  evil,  presenting  in  plainness 
the  results  of  continuing  in  sin.  They 
also  declared  the  near  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  And  by  the  Holy  Spirit  it  was 
revealed  unto  them  that  he  would  appear 
in  person  to  their  nation  after  his  death 
and  resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  the 
people  of  Nephi  were  instructed  of  God, 
and  also  they  were  by  him  made  great 
and  powerful  upon  the  land  that  we  now 
call  South  America.  (27) 


(27)  Concerninpr  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Peru,  Prescott  paid  in  1847  that  those  who  might 
distrust  tlie  histon*  of  those  thinps  Mould  find 
their  doubts  mnovod  bv  a  visit  to  tlie  country. 
In  volume  1.  pa'jro  41.  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  traveler  still  meets  with  memorials  of 
the  }>jist,  reniains  <if  temples,  palaces,  fortresses, 
terraced  mountains,  <rreat  military  roads,  aque- 
ducts, and  other  public  works,  which  astonish 
him  by  their  number,  the  massive  character  of 
the  niKterials,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  design. 
Among  them,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  are 
the  gn-at  roads,  the  broken  remains  of  which 
are  still  in  snlticient  preservation  to  attest  their 
former  magnificence." 

He  says  that  two  of  these  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  kingdom  from  nortli  to  south,  and 
of  the  one  on  the  Sierras  he  speaks  as  follows: 

"(lalleries  were  cut  for  h^agues  through  the 
living  rock:  rivers  were  crosstnl  h^  means  of 
bridges  that  swung  suspended  in  tlie  air;  preci- 
])ices  were  s'-aled  by  stairways  hewn  out  of  the 
native  bed  :  ravines  of  liideous  depth  were  filled 
up  with  solid  masonry  ;  in  short,  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  beset  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
and  which  might  appal  the  most  courageous  en- 
gineer of  modern  times,  were  encountered  and 
successfully  overcome.  The  length  of  the  road, 
of  which  onlv  scattered  fragments  remain,  is 
variously  estimated  from  fifteen  luin<lred  to 
two  thousand  miles.  Stone  pillars,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Euro])ean  milestones,  were  erected  at 
stated  intervals  of  somewhat  more  than  a  league, 
all  along  the  route.  The  road  was  built  of  heavy 
flags  of  freestone,  and  in  some  parts,  at  leas*, 
covered  with  a  V)ituminons  cement,  which  time 
bas  made  harder  than  the  stone  itself.  In  some 
places  where  the  ravines  had  been  filled  up  with 
masonry,  the  mountain  torrents,  wearing  on  it 
for  ages,  have  gradually  eaten  a  way  through 
the  base,  leaving  the  superincumbent  mass,  such 
was  the  coliesion  of  the  materials,  still  spanning 
the  valley  like  an  arch." — Vol.  1,  page  41. 

Prescott  describes  the  bridges.  To  immense 
stone  buttresses  on  the  river  banks  were  fasten- 
ed cable  ropes  of  osier  that  were  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  and  upon  these  were  laid  planks 


for  the  floor,  while  the  sides  were  protected  by 
a  railing.    He  says  further  of  the  roads : 

"All  along  these  highways  caravansaries  were 
erected,  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart,  for  the  ac- 
commodation, more  particularly,  of  the  Inca  and 
his  suite,  and  those  who  journeyed  on  the  pub- 
lic business.  .  . .  Some  of  these  buildings  were  on 
an  extensive  scale,  eonsisting  of  a  fortress,  bar- 
racks and  other  military  works,  surrounded  by 
a  parapet  of  stone.  Evidently  these  were  f<3r 
the  accommodation  of  the  imperial  armies,  when 
on  their  march.  The  roads  are  said  to  have 
been  so  nicely  constructed  that  a  carriage  might 
have  rolled  oVer  them  as  securely  as  on  any  of 
the  great  roads  of  Europe." 

Prescott  speaks  of  how  constantly  these  were 
kept  in  repair  by  an  admi  »able  system  and  order. 
But  the  Spanish  conouerors  did  not  <ontinue  in 
it,  therefore  the  roaas  have  gradually  gone  to 
decay.  Yet,  he  says,  "the  broken  portions  that 
still  survive  bear  evidence  of  their  primitive 
grandeur."  He  wrote  that  one  traveler,  though 
not  gi  ve'«  to  enthusiasm,  declares  freely  that  ''the 
roads  of  the  Incas  were  among  the  most  useful 
and  stupendous  works  ever  executed  by  man.'" 
Prescott  speaks  of  the  won<lerful  perfection  of 
the  courier  system,  by  which  disf)atches  were 
carried  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  niiU'? 
l^er  day.     He  says: 

"Intelligence  from  the  numerous  provin<^i« 
was  transmitted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the 
Peruvian  metropolis.  Not  an  insurrectionary 
movement  crmld  occur,  not  an  inva^sion  on  the 
remotest  frontier,  before  the  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  the  capital,  and  the  imperial  armies 
were  on  the  march  acr  ss  the  magnificent  roads 
to  suppress  it.  It  may  remind  us  of  the  similar 
institutions  of  ancient  Rome,  when  under  the 
Cjesars,  she  was  mistress  of  half  the  world."— 
Vol.  1,  y)age  46. 

"They  showed  the  same  skill  and  respect  for 
order  in  their  military  organization  a«  in  other 
things.  The  troops  were  divided  into  bodies 
corre8]ionding  with  our  battalions  and  com- 
panies, led  by  officers  that  rose,  in  regular  gra- 
dation, from  the  lowest  subaltern  to  the  Im^ 
noble,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  general  com- 
mand. .  .  .  The  country  is  still  covered  with 
the  remains  of  military  works,  constmcted  of 
porphyry  or  granite.  At  regular  intervals.  }d?o. 
magazines  were  established,  filled  with  grain, 
weapons,  and  the  different  munitions  of  war. 
with  which  the  army  was  supplied  on  its  march. 
It  was  the  especial  care  of  the  government  to 
see  that  these  magazines  were  always  well  fille^l. 
The  Peruvian  soldier  was  forbidden  to  commit 
any  trespass  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitant'J. 
Any  violation  of  this  order  was  punished  with 
death.  The  soldier  was  clothed  and  fed  by  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  the  Incas  rightly 
resolved  tbat  he  should  not  repay  this  with  vio- 
lence."—Vol.  1,  pages  47,  48,  49.  * 

The  above  shows  something  of  the  military 
genius  of  the  descendants  of  the  Nephites.  Thi* 
account  is  cei-tainly  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
that  we  derive  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  con- 
cerning the  ancient  people,  their  system  of  gi^v- 
ernment,  their  militarv  operations/their  agrinil- 
tural  character,  the  abundance  of  the  prefioii;! 
metals,  and  the  stores  of  provisions  that  thoy 
must  have  possessed.  Hence  the  great  similar- 
ity in  these  things  is  all  in  favor  of  the  book 
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that  has  been  brongbt  forth  in  latter  days,  and 
isjjreat  proof  that  it  came  to  light  by  divine 
(X)mniandment.  Prescott  says  that  when  the 
.Spaniards  came  they  found  the  depositories 
"Stored  with  all  the  various  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  with  woolen  and  cotton 
staffs  of  the  finest  quality ;  with  vases  and  uten- 
ails  of  gold,  silver  and  copper;  in  short  with 
every  article  of  use  or  luxury  within  the  com- 
jiasfi  of  Peruvian  skill.  The  magazines  of  grain, 
in  particular,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  con- 
-omption  of  the  people  for  several  years.  In- 
ventories of  the  various  products  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  parts  whence  they  were  obtained, 
were  each  year  taken  by  the  royal  officers,  and 
thet^e  were  recorded  on  their  registers  with  sur- 
pris^ing  regularitv  and  precision." — Vol.  1,  p.  38. 
Presirott  speaks  especially  of  the  extensive 
manufacture  of  woolen  and"  cotton  goods.  He 
^rs  that  they  also  had  a  good  substitute  for 
linen,  a  fabric  not  made  from  flax  but  from  a 
plant  called  the  maguey,  the  fibers  of  which 
are  very  tough. 

Their  woolen  goods  were  manufactured  from 
the  fleece  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  of  which  the  llamas  and  alpacas 
werecarea  for  by  shepherds  upon  the  pastuje 
lands  of  the  empire.  But  ''the  richest  store  of 
wool,"  as  Prescott  says,  was  obtained  from  two 
wild  species,  the  huanacos  and  vicunas,  which 
were  hunted  at  stated  periods  by  authority  of 
the  government,  and  by  royal  order  were  pre- 
^Tved  from  destruction  at  all  other  times.  From 
the  wool  of  the  vicuna  was  made  a  very  delicate 
article,  and  the  manufactured  cloth  was  finished 
on  both  sides  alike.  It  is  related  that  the  fine- 
neiss  of  the  texture  and  the  excellencv  of  the 
process  of  manu&cture  caused  the  fabrics  made 
of  this  wool  to  have  "a  luster  like  that  of  silk," 
and  that  *'the  brilliancy  of  the  unfading  dyes 
excited  the  admiration  and  the  envv  of  the 
Eoropean  artizans." — Prescott,  vol.  1.  page  99. 

Of  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, and  of  th^ir  temples  and  worship  there- 
in. Prescott  says : 

"Amonz  the  traditions  of  importance  is  one 
«>f  the  deluge,  which  they  held  in  common  with 
po  many  of  the  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  which  they  related  with  some  particulars 
that  bear  resemblance  to  a  Mexican  legend. 
Dieir  ideas  in  respect  to  a  future  state  deserve 
niore  attention.  They  admitted  the  existence 
'»f  the  soul  hereafter,  and  connected  with  this  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They 
a^>iL'ned  two  distinct  places  for  the  residence  of 
tlu'  iMMwi  and  the  wicked,  the  latter  of  which 
they  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  good 
were  to  pa.«s  a  luxurious  life  of  tranquility  and 
^'A'^:  the  wicked  were  to  expiate  their  crimes 
by  ages  of  wearisome  labor. 

"It  wa<*  this  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
Viofly  which  led  them  to  preserve  the  body  with 
po  much  solicitude.  ...  As  they  believed  that 
the  orcnpations  in  the  future  world  would  have 
a  sreat  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present,  they 
bariefl  wit**  the  d  ceased  noble  some  of  his 
apj»ar^«l,  his  utens<l«,  and,  frequentlv,  his  trea- 
rtires."— Vol.  1,  p.  58.  o9. 

"The  Peruvians,  like  so  many  of  the  other 
Indian  races,  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  ...  No 
temple  was  raised  to  this  invisible  Being,  save 


one  only  in  the  valley  which  took  its  name 
from  the  deity  himself.  Even  this  temple  had 
existed  there  before  the  country  came  under 
the  sway  of  the  Incas,  and  was  the  great  resort 
of  pilgrmis  from  remote  parts  of  the  land." — 
Vol.  1,  page  60. 

"But  the  most  renowned  of  the  Peruvian  tem- 
ples, the  pride  of  the  capital  and  the  wonder  of 
the  empire,  was  at  Cuzco,  where,  under  the 
munificence  of  successive  sovereigns,  it  had  be- 
come so  enriched  that  it  received  the  name  of 
the  "Place  of  Gold."  It  consisted  of  a  princi- 
pal building  and  several  chapels,  covering  a 
large  extent  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  completely  encompassed  by  a  wall,  which, 
with  the  Duildings,  was  all  constructed  of  stone. 
The  work  was  of  the  kind  already  described  in 
the  other  public  buildings  of  the  country,  and 
was  eo  finely  executed  that  a  Spaniard,  who 
saw  it  in  its  glory,  aFSures  us  that  he  could  call 
to  mind  only  two  edifices  in  Spain  which,  for 
their  workmanship,  were  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  it."— Vol.  1,  page  6,3. 

"The  interior  of  the  temple  was  the  most  wor- 
thy of  admiration.  It  was  literally  a  mine  of 
gold.  On  the  western  wall  was  emblazoned  a 
representation  of  the  deity,  consi-sting  of  a  hu- 
man countenance  looking  forth  from  amidst 
innumerable  rays  of  light,  which  emanated 
from  it  in  every  direction.  The  figure  was 
engraved  on  a  massive  plate  of  gold,  thickly 
studded  with  emeralds  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  so  situated  in  front  of  the  great  eastern 
portal  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell 
directly  upon  it  at  its  rising,  lighting  up  the 
whole  apartment  with  an  effulgence  that  seemed 
more  than  natural,  and  which  was  reflected 
back  from  the  golden  ornaments  with  which 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  everywhere  encrust- 
ed. In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Peruvian, 
gold  was  *the  tears  wept  by  the  sun  ;*  and  every 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  glowed  with 
burnished  plates  and  studs  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  cornices  which  surro''nded  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuarv  were  of  the  same  costly 
substance,  and  a  broad  belt  or  frieze  of  gold, 
let  into  the  stonework.  encom|)assed  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  edifice." — Vol.  1.  pape  (>4. 

All  the  plate,  the  ornaments,  the  utensils  of 
every  description  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
religion,  were  of  gold  or  silver.  Twelve  im- 
mense vases  of  the  latter  metal  stood  on  the 
fioor.  .  .  The  censers  for  the  perfumes,  the 
ewers  which  held  the  water  for  sncrifice.  the 
pipes  which  conducted  it  throuj^h  subterraneoiis 
channels  into  the  buildings,  the  reservoirs  that 
received  it,  even  the  agricultural  implements 
used  in  the  gardens  of  the  temple,  were  all  of  the 
same  rich  materials.  The  gardens,  like  those  de- 
scribe<l  belonging  to  the  royal  palaces,  sparkled 
with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  and  various 
imitations  of  the  vegt^tahle  kin;rdom.  Animals 
also  were  found  there,  exetntod  in  the  same 
style,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill,  which,  in  this 
instance.  prol)ably  did  not  surpass  the  excel- 
lency of  the  material.  The  llama,  with  its  srohl- 
en  fleece,  was  most  conspimous." — Vol.  1.  \\  65. 

"Certain  it  is  that  the  glowing  picture  I  have 
given  is  warranted  by  those  who  saw  these 
buildings  in  their  grandeur,  or  shortly  after 
they  had  been  d»^spoiled  by  the  cupidity  of  their 
countrymen.    Many  of  the  costly  articles  were 
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buried  by  the  natives,  or  thrown  into  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes:  but  enough  remained 
to  attest  the  unprecedented  opulence  of  these 
religious  establisnments.  .  .  .  Besides  the  great 
temple  of  the  Sun,  there  was  a  large  numt^  of 
inferior  temples  and  religious  houses  in  the 
capital  city  and  its  enviroiis,  amounting,  as  is 
stated,  to  three  or  four  hundred.  For  Cuzco 
was  a  sanctified  spot.  .  .  .  Other  temples  and 
religious  houses  were  scattered  over  the  pro- 
vinces, and  some  of  them  were  constructed  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  that  almost  rivalled  that 
of  the  metropolis.  The  attendants  on  these 
temples  comprised  an  nrray  in  themselves. 
The  whole  number  of  functionaries  who  offici- 


ciated  at  "The  Place  of  Gold"  alone,  was  no  lew 
than  four  thousand.  At  the  head  of  all,  both 
here  and  throughout  the  land,  stood  the  great 
High  Priest.  He  was  second  only  to  the  Inca 
in  dignity,  and  was  usually  chosen  from  among 
his  brothers  or  nearest  kindred.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bv  the  monarch  and  held  his  office  for 
life."— Vol.  1,  page  66,  67. 

This  shows  how  plentiful  the  precious  metals 
were,  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  relates  was  the 
case  in  the  times  when  it  was  written.  And  all 
other  writers  agree  with  Prescott  as  to  their 
abundance  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
South  America. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Babylon  succeeded  Nineveh  in  power 
As  Nineveh  succeeded  Babylon  in  time. 

Each  ruled  with  force  and  fiiry  its  brief  hour, 
The  mightiest  of  the  age  in  any  clime, 
And  blurred  alike  timers  opening  page  with 
crime. 

And  cast  o'er  earth's  fair  scene  an  early  gloom. 
They  hasted  up  from  vigorous  youth  to  prime. 

And  from  their  prime  as  quickly  to  the  tomb; 

Alike  in  date,  vicissitude  and  doom. 

The  fourth  from  Noah  in  the  princely  line 
Bold  hunter,  Nimrod,  first  of  men  called  great, 

The  first  the  tribes  and  families  to  combine 
And  under  one  firm  rule  consolidate, 
Made  Babylon  the  beginning  of  his  state. 

And  e'en  so  poon  ambition  ruled  the  hour. 
And  sought  its  glory  to  perpetuate; 

And,  to  retain  its  name  and  place  and  power, 

Went  to,  to  build  a  wall  and  wondrous  tower. 

And  roomy  was  the  ricrh  round  earth  unclaimed, 
And  waiting  was  the  wealth   of  wood  and 
wold, 

And  broad  the  plain  of  Shinar,  earliest  named, 
And  bountiful  the  moist  and  mellow  mold 
Where  bright  Euphrates  in  his  beauty  rolled — 

Alas,  that  moil  of  sin  the  scene  should  mar! — 
And  Babylon  became  the  Head  of  Gold, 

And  all  the  other  peoples  near  and  far 

Were  made  to  feel  her  force  in  furious  war. 

Renowned  Euphrates  and  old  Nile  were  twins, 
Though  not  through  Paradise  their  courses 
ran ; 

'Tis  since  the  flood  their  history  begins, 
Twin  early  seats  of  post-diluvian  man, 
Where  literature  and  every  art  began. 


Full-fledged,  Minerva-like  they  sprang, 

Matured  and  |ierfected  in  briefest  span. 
No  pictures  in  dusky  background  hang 
Of  flints  and  wise,  progressed  orang-outang. 

■ 

Babylon  succeeded  Memphis  in  high  power, 
Memphis  succeeded  Babylon  in  time; 

Each  ruled  with  force  and  fury  its  brief  hour, 
The  Mightiest  of  their  age  in  any  clime. 
And  blurred  alike  time's  opening  page  with 
crime, 

And  cast  o'er  earth's  fair  scene  an  early  gloom. 
Each  hastened  up  from  vigorous  youth  to 
prime, 

And  from  their  prime  as  quickly  to  the  tomb; 

Alike  in  date;  vicissitude  and  doom. 

The  fourth  from  Noah  in  the  princely  line, 
Bold    hunter,  Nimrod,  first  of  men  called 
great. 

The  first  the  tribes  and  nations  to  combine 
And  under  one  firm  rule  consolidate, 
Made  Babylon  the  beginning  of  his  state; 

And  e'en,  so  soon,  ambition  ruled  the  hour, 
And  sought  its  glory  to  perpetuate; 

And,  to  retain  its  name  and  place  and  power 

Went  to,  to  build  a  wall  and  wondr  »u8  tower. 

And  roomy  was  the  rich  round  earth  unclaimed, 
And  waiting  was  the  wealth  of  wood  and 
wold, 
And  broad  the  plain  of  Shinar,  earliest  named, 
And  besiutiful  the  moist  and  mellow  mold 
Where  bright    Euphrates    in    his   beauty 
rolled — 
Alas  that  moil  of  sin  the  scene  should  mar— 
And  Babylon  became  the  Head  of  Gold. 
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And  all  the  other  nations,  near  and  far, 
Were  made  to  feel  her  force  in  furious  war. 

Jerusalem  now  fallen,  Tyre  next  fell, 
Her  foe  the  same,  her  punishment  as  dire, 

Her  fate  and  her  offense  as  prophets  tell. 
Next,  Egypt  felt  the  great  king's  fatal  ire, 
And  there  he  got  the  wages  of  his  hire 

For  service  that  he  served,  and  toil  so  great. 
In  executing  judgments  upon  Tyre. 

Thus  Egypt  met  her  heaven-appointed  fate, 

Reduced  forever  to  a  mean  estate. 

Nebochadnezzar  now  atone  is  great — 

No  worlds  to  conquer,  and  no  wars  to  wage — 
His  wilt  alone  is  law  throughout  the  state ; 

Nor  man  nor  monarch  dare  resist  his  rage; 

No  combination  dare  his  arms  engage ; 
His  royal  nod  the  millions  meek  obey; 

The  greatest  of  his  own  or  other  age. 
An  iron  hand  has  cleft  his  royal  way; 
An  iron  will  alone  can  hold  the  sway. 

Applause  and  power  breed  fever  in  the  brain ; 

Ambition's  breath  is  a  devouring  flame. 
The  spoils  and  captives  that  his  armies  gain 

Sugjjnest  to  Babylon's  King  a  higher  aim 

And  mode  of  gaining  more  enduring  fame ; 
He'll  make  the  very  stones  his  praises  sing. 

And  latest  generations  know  his  name; 
The  warrior  chief  will  be  a  builder  king, 
And  down  the  aisles  of  time  his  praise  shall 
ring. 

Standard  inscriptions  lately  brought  to  light 
Make  known  what  all  the  king  of  Babylon 
said: 
*To  former  works  I  added  strength  and  hight, 
And  nature's  powers  I  summoned  to  my  aid ; 
Great  moats  like   vallies  deep  and  long    I 
made. 
And  with  the  waters  filled  them  flowing  quick. 

On  deep  foundations  that  my  father  laid 
I  built  the  double  walls  of  hardest  brick, 
As  never  king  before,  so  high  and  thick. 

*Tbe  Shimat  to  the  reservoir  I  led ; 

1  tamed  the  royal  river  in  his  pride; 
To  keep  the  bounding  stream  within  its  bed 
And  check  the  flooding  of  his  rising  tide 
I  reared  substantial  walls  on  either  side, 
And  said,  There  shall  thy  haughty  waves  be 
stayed  I 
I  spanned  his  banks  with  arches  high  and 
wide; 
Impervious  gates  at  every  street  I  made, 
With  iron  bolted  and  with  brass  o'er  laid. 


"Of  seven  stories,  topped  with  shrine  of  gold, 
I  reared  again  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

On  site  made  sacred  by  traditions  old 
Of  temple  there  in  ancient  time  begun 
Which  all  abandoned  ere  the  work  was  done ; 

Earthquake  and  thunder  had  the  bricks  dis- 
persed. 
Its  casings  scorched  and  rent  and  strewn 

As  if  the  men  who  reared  it  at  the  first 

For  some  great  sin  were  by  the  gods  accursed. 

"Within  the  walls  I  built  the  citadel 

As  none  beside  has  done  and  none  will  dare, 
And  ramparts  made  to  war  impregnable 
With  stones  from  distant  mountains  gathered 

there. 
Five  miles  on  either  side  and  built  four- 
square; 
Against  presumptuous  enemies  'twas  planned 
And,  too,  that  man  in  wonderment  might 
stare 
At  all  the  mighty  works  of  one  strong  hand. 
May  Babylon  the  Great  forever  stand ! 

"I  built  the  palace  by  my  father  planned. 

With  plot  and  purpose  most  elaborate ; 
With  pillars  as  the  trees  in  forests  stand. 

And  labyrinthian  ways  most  intricate; 

And    stored    with    specie   of    un reckoned 
weight ; 
And  lighted  it  with  chandeliers  impearled ; 

Made  it  the  treasure  house  of  all  my  state. 
And  in  its  name  my  proud  defiance  hurled; 
Latratinisi — wonder  of  the  world." 

Such  city  walls  have  ribbed  no  other  plain 
Since  man  began  to  build,  or  time  began, 

Nor  while  time  lasts  will  ever  be  again; 
They  seemed  not  work  of  cyclop  or  of  man, 
But  as  if  Pluto  had  devised  a  plan 

With  heavenly  principalities  to  vie, 
To  found  an  upper  kingdom  for  his  clan. 

And  pushed  up  massive  dikes  so  high, 

Like  igneous  ridges  lined  against  the  sky. 

Behold!  As  from  on  high  let  down,  a  vision  I 

As  if  the  heavens  had  opened  to  mortal  plea, 
Or  curtain  lift  that  vails  the  life  elysian, 

A  portal  to  the  heavens  one  seemed  to  see ; 

Above,  not  of  the  summer-smitten  lea. 
Bright  rills  and  wooded  hills  the  clouds  among  I 

What  wonderful  illusion  can  it  be 
But  that  which  olden  Grecians  bards    have 

sung, 
A  paradise  from  out  of  cloud-land  hung? 

The  gardens  were  a  wonder  of  the  seven. 
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I.ess  strange  the  making  than  the  motive 
8eem8. 
The  motive  that  the  chroniclers  have  given 

Is,  that  the  queen,  queen-like,  had  waking 
dreams 

Of  native  Median  hills  and  dales  and  streams. 
In  prison  or  in  palace  is  no  life 

That  has  not  had  its  bright  illusive  gleams. 
This  man  of  carnage  and  bold  battle  strife 
Was  tender  and  considerate  to  his  wife. 

And,  following  up  the  thought,  this  man  of 
slaughter 
Had  other  graces  of  humanity, 
And  had,  as  we  are  told,  a  famous  daughter; 
And  80  there  must  have  been  a  time  when 

she 
Was  fondly  dandled  on  his  unmailed  knee. 
And  chords  were  moved  no  other  hand  could 
trill, 
More  precious  than  his  crown  her  chatted 
glee. 
Heathen  may  heathen  be  and  human  still ; 
And  all  may  take  a  lesson  if  they  will. 

A  greater  mystery  remains  to  tell ; 

This  many-sided  man  of  many  schemes 
Was  gifted  with  supernal  grace  as  well. 

And  had  true  visitation  in  his  dreams; 

And  with  such  facts  the  ancient  record  teems. 
I  can  not  tell  just  how  it  came  about, 

If  God  has  changed,  or  man  less  worthy 
deems, 
But  in  our  age  of  knowledge  and  of  doubt 
The  dream  of  king  or  clown  is  counted  out. 

In  slumbers  of  the  night  he  visions  saw, 
In  which  all  future  history  was  shown. 

We  mortals  can  not  understand  the  law 
By  which  a  future  fact  can  be  made  known, 
And    light  adown    the    aisles    of  time  be 
thrown, 

And  unevolved  events  be  made  appear, 
In  distant  age  alike  and  farthest  zone. 

Alike  for  time  or  place  afar  or  near, 

In  outline  shadowed  or  in  detail  clear. 

A  fire  in  forest  depths  at  night  reveals 
A  world  that  is  unknown  to  open  day ; 

The  wary  wolf  then  from  his  covert  steals. 
And  stealthy  tiger  ventures  for  his  prey — 
The  kin<;dom   of  four-footed    things  holds 
sway. 

In  wonder  or  in  want  some  seek  the  1  ght. 
And  some  bv  chance   within  its  radiance 
stray ; 

It  only  brings  the  hidden  things  to  sight; 

Makes  visible  the  solitudes  of  night. 


The  great  refractors  upward  turned  reveal 

An  upper  realm  amazing  to  the  sight. 
Where  countless  systems  whirl,  like  wheel  in 
wheel, 

By  common  law,  and  bathed  in  common 
light, 

We  in  the  dark ;  and  only  in  the  night 
They  on  our  vision  seem  new-bom  to  start, 

A  universe  of  worlds— our  own  a  mite— 
As  real  as  ours  that  forms  a  part; 
The  magic  all  is  in  the  optician's  art. 

No  mystery  is  in  seeing  what's  in  sight. 

And  where  appliances  their  aid  extend ; 
In  bringing  what  is  hidden  to  the  light, 

Or  guessing  that  to  which  all  iiiovemenlt 
trend; 

But  how  ere  the  beginning  till  the  end? 
See  what  is  not ;  and  unborn  ages  scan, 

And  meaning  of  their  movement  compre- 
hend? 
The  gulf  of  uncreated  ages  span? 
'Tis  not  within  the  mortal  powers  of  man. 

We  know  astronomers  can  trace  the  trark 
Of  orbs  that  chase  each  other  round  the  j^un; 

Can  tell  just  when  the  comet  will  come  back, 
And  map  the  blazing  course  that  each  has  ran. 
And  time  the  end  of  cycles  not  begun, 

Can  name  the  elements  in  stars  combined, 
But  all  these  marvellous  feats  are  done 

By  rules  well-known  and  well  defined, 

And  powers  pertaining  to  the  common  mind. 

Sky-piercing  tube  can  not  the  future  show. 

Man's  intellectual  powers  and  culture  fail 
Events  couched  in  the  coming  hour  to  know. 

To  lift  from  off  the  morrow's  brow  the  vail; 

To  say  what  joys  shall  greet,  what  griefe 
assail 
Ere  comes  another  morn  or  noon  or  even 

No  might  of  mathematics  will  avail; 
And   transcripts   from   tlie   future's  pa^  are 

given 
As  messages  of  mercy  sent  from  heaven. 

An  image  vast  did  Babylon's  king  behold, 

In  vision,  and  with  terror  and  surprise; 
Its  brightness  excellent,  its  head  of  gold, 

It's   breast  and   arms   of   silver;    hm^  i^ 
thighs; 

Its  h'gs  of  iron  did  like  pillars  rise; 
Its  feet  were  part  of  iron  part  of  clay. 

A  stone  from  mountain  cut  and  small  of  ?izf 
Besmote  the  feet ;  the  image  passed  away 
Like  dust  of  threshing  floor  on  summer's' day. 
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Sach  privilege  this  heathen  king  possessed! 

AH  kings  and  heathens,  creatures  are  of  God  ; 
And  throagh  the  patriarchs  who  escaped  the 
flood 

All  nations,  kindred,  tribes,  alike  are  blessed, 

On  Japhet  power  bestowed  above  the  rest. 
Each  separate  motion  has  its  course  to  run, 

As  prophets  and  God*s  providence  attef?t ; 
By  will  divine  their  courses  were  begun ; 
One  purpose  holds  in  all  that  has  been  done. 

But  heathendom  could  not  repeat  the  dream, 

Nor  true  interpretation  could  declare; 
In  this  was  Abraham's  blessing  held  supreme 
Though  all  are  subjects  of  divine  control  and 

care, 
Some  special  grants  to  him  none  else  can 
share; 
And  Fo  *twa«i  captive  Hebrew  Daniel's  gift. 
By  abstinence    maintained,   and    frequent 
prayer, 
The  vi?ta  through  the  mists  of  time  to  rift. 
And  vail  from  off  the  latter  days  to  lift. 

Twaa  long   ago    the  great  king    lived    and 
dreamed ; 
The  tide   of    time    has   swept    long   ages 
through ; 
Much  plainer  now  the  case  than  once  'twas 
deemed ; 
And  taking  from  our  stand  a  backward  view, 
We  tind  that  ail  the  dreamer  dreamed  was 
true, 
And  every  part  but  one  has  been  fulfilled. 

It  has  begun  to  be  accoirtplished  too ; 
And  all  the  God  of  providence  has  willed 
Wa«!  on  the  dreamer's  quickene<l  senses  thrilled. 

The  kingacknowle<lged  God  in  fulsome  words, 
As  tnie  revealer  of  all  secret  things, 

Aj!  very  God  of  Gods  and  Lord  of  Lords ; 
But  pride,  the  last  besetting  sin  that  springs 
Forever  in  the  breast  of  men  and  kings 

^'••iild  not  consent  a  greater  power  to  own. 
To  monarch,  good  is  only  that  which  brings 

NMurity  and  splendor  to  his  throne ; 

The  hcmvens  revolve  but  for  his  sake  alone. 

In  Dnra's  plain  he  reared  an  image  vjist, 

And  under  pain  of  burning  made  decree 
That  all  at  sound  of  horn  and  bugle's  blast 
Should  woi-ship,  bending  low  the  head  and 
knee. 
Thive  captive  Hebrews— the  immortal  three— 
^id:  "God,  who  heard  of  old,  can  hear  us 
now, 

And  from  the  fiery  furnace  set  us  free; 


If  not,  we  can  not  to  an  image  bow, 
And  violate  our  nation's  sacred  vow." 

The  furnace  heat  now  seven-fold  hot  was  made ; 

Each  darting  flame,  like  fiery  serpent's  tongue. 
The  captives  who  the  king  had  disobeyed 

VVere  bound  and    to  the  flaming   torture 
flung — 

Their  fame  in  every  land  is  ever  sung — 
The  king  looked  in ;  defiant  of  all  law, 

Not  three,  but  four,  walked  loose  the  flames 
among. 
He  stood  transfixed  in  wonderment  and  awe; 
One  like  unto  the  Son  of  God  he  saw ! 

And  yet  the  king  another  vision  saw. 

By  which  his  evil  fortune  was  made  known; 
Still  was  he  to  himself  the  only  law, 

And  soon  forgot  the  lessons  he'd  been  shown ; 

As  other  men  l)efore  and  since  have  done. 
Presumption,  vanity,  self-will  and  pride 

Pertain  alike  to  hovel  and  to  throne; 
Yet  though  by  time  and  place  dissevered  wide,. 
There  is  a  common  law  and  lot  that  all  must 
'bide. 

He  said :  "Is  not  this  Babylon  the  Great, 

That  I  have  builded  by  my  royal  might ; 
The  capital  of  my  unmeasured  state, 

Safe  from  assault  and  glorious  to  the  sight,. 

Built  to  my  honor  and  my  kingly  right?" 
But  hark!  a  voice,  as  if  from  heaven  it  fell, 

And  me&sured  words   his  wakened  senses 
smite, 
And  awe  his  spirit  with  their  mystic  spell. 
And  his  adjudged  and  fated  fortunes  tell. 

*'0h  king,  hear  ye!  Thy  power  from  thee  shall 
pass, 
And  thou  shalt  dwell  apart  beneath  the  sky, 
And  with  the  oxen  herd  and  eat  the  grass, 
And  with  the  beasts  upon  the  field  shalt  be 
Till  seven  times  have  passed  the  seasons  by, 
And  from  the  face  of  men  be  driven  until 
Thou  hast   been   made  to  know  that  God 
Most  High 
The  kingdom  makes  his  purpose  to  fulfill 
And  giveth  it  to  who:nsoe*er  he  will." 

And,  at  the  hour  was  every  word  fulfilled ; 
The  king  was   from  the  face  of  men   out- 
driven. 
And  on  his  unshorn  locks  the  dews  distilled 
At  night.    At  morn  and  noon  the  same  and 

even. 
Upon  him  beat  the  winds  and  storms    of 
heaven, 
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While  grass  he  ate  and  lay  with  cattle  prone 
Throughout  the  allotted  times  and  seasons 

seven, 
His  nails  and  hair  like  claws  and  feathers 

grown, 
And  all  that  he  the  power  of  God  might  own. 

""When  seven  times  had  rolled  the  seasons  by, 
And  come  the  end  of  the  appointed  days, 


My  understanding  came  again  and  I, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  did  my  eyes  upraise, 
And  honored  the  Most  High,  and  rendered 
praise 

To  him  whose  life  alone  knows  no  ce^'Ration, 
And  who  dominion  everlasting  sways ; 

Whose  kingdom  wide  extends  to  every  nation. 

From  earliest  to  latest  generation." 

(To  be  continued). 


EXTRACTS    FROM    KINGSBOROUGH'S    MEXICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 


iiJT  is  said  that  Topelcin  Quecalcoatle 
1  was  bom  on  the  day  of  seven  canes, 
and  they  celebrated  on  this  day  of  seven 
<3ane8,  a  great  festival  in  Cholula,  to  which 
they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  cities,  and  brought  great  presents 
to  the  Lords  of  the  temple;  and  they  did 
the  same  on  the  day  that  he  disappeared 
or  died,  which  was  the  day  of  one  cane. 
These  festivals  happened  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  period  of  fifty-two  years." — 
Vol.  vi.,  page  118. 

"It  was  after  the  deluge  that  the  custom 
of  sacrificing  commenced. — Comment: — 
According  to  Scripture,  therefore,  sacri- 
fices commenced  immediately  after  the 
-deluge;  but  sin,  according  to  the  Mex- 
icans, commenced  very  much  earlier,  for 
they  believe  that  sin  began  with  time. 
Noah  was  called  by  the  Mexicans  Pate- 
<5atle,  and  Cipaquetona;  they  said  that  be 
invented  the  art  of  making  wine,  which 
it  is  generally  agreed  w^as  not  known  be- 
fore the  deluge  (since  the  patriarchs  Noah 
and  Lot  were  ignorant  of  its  effects), 
and  that  he  was  preserved  with  six  others 
in  the  ahuehuete  or  ark  of  fir,  (w^hich  is  one 
less  than  Moses  said  were  saved  from  the 
deluge;  since  .  eight  persons  entered  the 
ark),  and  that  shortly  afterwards  his 
descendants  built  the  tower  of  Tulan  or 
Oholula,  partly  from  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  on  in  heaven  and  partly  from 
fear  of  another  deluge;  but  that  Tonacate- 
cutle,  becoming  incensed  at  their  presump- 
tion, destroyed  the  tower  with  lightning, 
and  scattered  the  workmen.  Hence  the 
Mexicans  probably  bestowed  the  epithet 
of  Tepeva,  or  the  dispenser,  on  their  su- 
preme deity." — p.  119 

"The    God    of    the    three-fold    dignity 
resides   in    homuocan,    that    is    to    say, 


the  place  of  the  Holy""  Trinity,  who* 
according  to  the  opinion  of  their  old  men. 
by  their  word  formed  Cepotenal  and  a 
woman,  Xumio;  and  these  are  the  pair 
who  existed  before  the  Deluge,  who  begat 
Tocatintle,  as  we  shall  presently  relate." 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  figure  of  the 
sun  and  moon  turned  into  blood  frequent- 
ly occurs." — p.  159. 

"Torquemada  says  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa, 
when  he  passed  through  Yucatan,  sent  his 
ecclesiastic  to  the  interior  of  the  countrv, 
who  at  the  end  of  a  year  wrote  to  hira 
that  he  had  questioned  a  principal  lord 
about  the  ancient  religion,  who  inforraeil 
him  that  they  knew  and  believed  in  God, 
who  resided  in  heaven;  and  that  their 
God  was  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost: 
that  the  Son  was  called  Bacab,  who  was 
born  of  a  virgin  named  Chibirias,  who 
was  in  heaven  with  God,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  Chibirias  was 
Oschil;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  call- 
ed Echuah.  Bacab,  the  Son,  they  said, 
was  put  to  death  by  Eopuco,  who  scourged 
hira  and  put  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his 
head,  and  placed  him  with  his  arms 
stretched  upon  a  beam  of  wood,  to  which 
they  believed  he  had  not  been  nailed*  bnt 
tied;  and  that  he  died  there,  and  remained 
during  three  days  dead,  and  the  third  day 
came  to  life  and  ascended  to  hoaren, 
where  he  is  with  the  Father;  and  iraraedi- 
ately  afterward  Echuah  coming,  who  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  filled  the  earth  with 
whatever,  it  stood  in  need  of." 

"Ysnextli,  they  represented  her  as  Eve, 
always  weeping  and  looking  at  her  hus- 
band Adam.  She  is  called  Ysnextli- 
which  signifies  eyes  blind  with  ashes,  and 
this  refers  to  the  time  subsequent  to  sin- 
ning by  plucking  the  roses.     They  accord- 
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Igly  declare  that  they  are  still  anable  to 
K>k  up  to  heaven,  and  in  recollection  of 
le  happy  state  which  she  lost,  they  fasted 
rery  eight  years  on  account  of  this  fall; 
nd  this  fa»t  was  on  bread  and  water  only. 
"hey  fasted  the  eight  days  preceding  the 
ign  of  one  rose;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
ke  sign  they  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
estival." — p.  141. 

"Botturrini  observes  in  the  following 
ttssage,  speaking  of  the  planets,  that  <Hhe 
reek  of  the  Chiapanas,  resembling  that 
>f  the  Toltecas,con8i8t8  of  seven  days." 

''In  the  year  four  house,  or  in  1509,  they 
perceived  a  light  by  night  which  lasted 
longer  than  forty  days.  Those  who  saw 
It  ^aw  that  it  was  discernable  throughout 
all  New  Spain  and  that  it  was  very  great 
ftnd  very  hrilliant,  and  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  £ast,  and  that  ascending  from  the 
earth  it  reached  the  skies.  This  was  one 
of  the  prodigies  that  they  beheld  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Christians." 

Note. — *'lt  has  been  observed  above  .  . 
that  it  was  probably  some  volcanic  erup- 
tion. ♦  ♦  •  Many  other  prodigies  are 
related  to  have  preceded  the  fall  of  Mexi- 
co, equal,  both  in  number,  in  magnitude, 
and  in  impossibility,  to  those  declared  by 
Joseph  us  to  have  attended  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Strange  voices  are  said  to 
have  been  heard  in  the  air,  and  the  serene 
^ault  of  heaven  to  have  been  disturbed  bv 
the  mimic  combats  of  armed  hosts.  The 
^ister  of  Montezuma,  who  was  dead  and 
huried,  is  pretended  to  have  come  to  life, 
and  many  other  signs  and  wonders  to 
have  happened. — p.  144. 

Plate  I.  of  Codex  Vaticanus:  "Home- 
yo<;a,  which  signifies  place  in  which  exists 
the  Oeator  of  the  universe,  or  the  First 
<'au.<o,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Hometenl,  which  means  the  God  of  the 
three- fold  dignity,  or  three  Gods,  the  same 
as  Olemris.  They  call  this  place  in  which 
ho  resides  Zivenavi  Chepaniucha,  .  .  and 
hv  another  name,  Homeiocan,  that  is  to 
>ay,  the  place  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  who, 
afi'ording  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
<A*\  men,  begot,  by  their  word  Cepatenal, 
and  a  woman  named  Xumia;  and  these 
are  the  pair  that  existed  before  the  deluge 
who  begat  Toca  ten  tie,  as  we  shall  relate." 

Note  -"The  worst  argument  that  has  been 
used  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  one  that  displays  the  greatest  igno- 
rance, is  that  by  which  reasoners,  like  Dr. 
Warborton    in  his   Divine    Legation    of 


Moses,  seek  to  address  common-place  ar- 
guments to  unreflecting  minds,  viz;  that 
if  this  doctrine  had  not  been  revealed  to 
man  by  divine  inspiration,  it  would  never 
have  entered  human  contemplation,  since 
laying  aside  the  consideration  of  whether 
such  a  belief  was  entertained  by  the  In- 
dians, who  on  this  admission  can  not  be 
supposed,  from  the  rude  state  of  science 
amongst  them  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  it,  but  rather  to  have  derived  it,  with 
the  knowledge  of  many  other  Christian 
mysteries,  from  more  civilized  regions  of 
the  globe." — p.  156. 

"Amongst  the  many  arguments  which 
might  be  brought  forward  to  show  that 
Christianity  had  in  very  early  ages  exten* 
ded  itself  to  America,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  convincing  is  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  known  in 
Peru,  New  Spain  and  Yucatan.  This 
fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  very  respect- 
able writers.  Acosta,  in  his  Natural  and 
Moral  History  of  the  Indies,  distinctly 
asserts  it;  and  the  celebrated  Las  Casas, 
bishop  of  Chiapa,  as  cited  by  Torquemada, 
says  that  he  had  heard  it  from  a  person 
worthy  of  credit  whom  he  charged  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
A  distinguished  writer  also,  of  the  present 
age,  the  Baron  De  Humbolt,  says  that 
the  Muyseas,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Bogota,  likewise  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Trinity. — p.  158. 

Solacar  says:  "The  chiefs  and  men  of 
rank  in  the  province  of  Chiapa  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  the  most 
holy  Trinity.  They  called  the  Father 
Icona,  the  Son  Bacab,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
Estruach,  and  certainly  these  names  re- 
semble the  Hebrew,  especially  Estruach 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  does,  for  Ruach 
in  Hebrew  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"As  in  the  tradition  current  in  Yucatan 
of  Bacab  and  his  crucifixion  (which  both 
Remesal  and  Torquemada  have  recorded, 
the  latter  on  the  authority  of  Las  Casas 
himself,  and  which  it  deserves  particular- 
ly to  be  noticed  each  author  has  accompa- 
nied with  some  new  circumstance  in  his 
relation,  Remesal  informing  us  that  the 
name  of  the  respectable  ecclesiastic  who 
gave  the  information  to  Las  Casas,  was 
Francis  Hernandez,  and  Torquemada  that 
it  was  Eopuca  who  scourged  and  put  to 
death  Bacab)  so  in  these  Mexican  paint- 
ings many  analogies  may  be  traced  be- 
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tween  the  events  to  which  they  evidently 
relate  and  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  as  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  subject  of  them  all  is  the 
same, — the  death  of  Quecalcoatle  upon 
the  cross,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  In  the  fourth  page  of  the  Bor- 
gian  manuscript,  he  seems  to  be  crucified 
between  two  persons  who  are  in  the  act  of 
reviling  him;  who  hold  as  it  would  appear 
halters  in  their  hands,  the  symbols  per- 
haps of  some  crime  for  which  they  were 
themselves  going  to  suffer.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that,  although  Quecalcoatle 
strictly  enjoined  honesty,  temperance  and 
chastitv  to  the  Mexicans,  he  still  should 
have  been  esteemed  by  thieves  as  their 
patron  god,  as  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  the  fourteenth  book  of  Torqnemeda's 
Indian  Monarchy:  < Amongst  the  abuses 
which  these  nations  practiced  one  was 
they  had  a  sign  in  their  false  judicial 
astrology  which  they  named  Ceacatl,  of 
which  they  said  that  those  who  were  born 
in  it,  if  they  were  nobles  would  be  turbu- 
lent, and  if  they  were  common  people, 
would  become  thieves  addicting  them- 
selves to  the  superstitions  and  wicked  arts 
of  those  whom  they  called  Timapalyto- 
tique,  these  were  generally  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  who  when  they  wished 
to  rob  any  house,  made  an  image  of  Ceo- 
catl  or  one  of  the  god  Quetzalcohuate, 
and  went  in  a  body,  dancing  to  the  place 
where  they  intended  to  commit  the  rob- 
berv;  and  he  who  carried  the  fisjure  or 
this  false  god  (who  assuredly  was  false 
since  he  led  such  a  worthless  band  as 
these)  preceded  them,  leading  the  way, 
and  likewise  another  who  carried  the  arm 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  her  first 
childbed.'  Torquemada,  in  recording 
this  superstitious  practice  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  in  what  it  might  have 
originated;  regarded  simply  in  the  lisrht 
of  a  superstition,  the  Mexican  belief  that 
one  of  their  principal  gods  favored  and 
protected  thieves  is  not  more  open  to  the 
keen  shafts  of  satire  than  those  fables  of 
classical  antiquity,  against  which  the 
earlv  fathers  launched  all  their  wit  and 
learning  and  often  sullied  with  exception- 
able passages  their  otherwise  pure  and 
spotless  pages." — p.  106. 

Page  16*i:  "Las  Casas  says  that  Gomez, 
was  in  Nexapa,  in  the  province  of  Guixaca, 
and  the  vicar  of  the  convent  showed  him 


sheets  of  paper,  drawings  copied  from  ex- 
tremely ancient  paintings  on  long  pieces 
of  leather,  rolled  up  and  much  smoked,  &c. 
.  .  She  who  represented  Our  Lady,  had 
her  hair  tied  up  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Indian  women  tie  up  their  hair,  and 
in  the  knot  behind  was  fastened  a  small 
cross,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  show 
that  she  was  the  most  holv,  and  that  a 
great  prophet  would  be  born  of  her,  who 
would  come  from  heaven,  whom  <«he 
should  bring  forth  without  connection 
with  a  man,  still  remaining  a  virgin;  and 
that  his  own  people  would  persecute  that 
great  prophet,  and  meditate  evil  against 
him,  and  would  put  him  to  death,  crucify- 
ing him  upon  a  cross; — and  accordingly 
he  was  represented  in  the  painting  as  cru- 
cified, with  his  hands  and  feet  tied  to  the 
cross  without  nails.  The  article  of  the 
resurrection,  how  he  had  to  return  to  life 
again,  to  ascend  into  heaven,  was  likewise 
painted.  The  Dominican  fathers  said  they 
found  those  things  among  some  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  coasti» 
of  the  South  Sea,  who  stated  that  they  re- 
ceived these  memorials  from  their  ances- 
tors." 

The  Mexicans  seem  to  have  confound- 
ed together  in  their  tradition  of  four 
ages  and  four  destructions  of  the 
world  the  fictions  of  Greece  respecting 
the  four  ages;  the  traditions  of  the  Heb- 
rews respecting  the  fall  of  man,  the  loss 
of  Paradise  and  the  delu'^'e:  the  belief  of 
Christians  in  the  accomplishment  of  proph- 
ecy, in  the  downfall  of  four  e:reat  empires 
of  antiquity,  and  the  Jewish  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — p.  ino. 

"Torquemada  informs  us  that  Quecal- 
coatle  had  been  in  Yucatan,  and  was  there 
adored.  The  interpreter  of  the  Vatican 
Codex  says,  in  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage, that  the  Mexicans  had  a  tradition 
that  he,  like  Bacab,  died  upon  the  cross: 
and  he  seems  to  add,  according  to  their 
belief,  for  the  sins  of  mankind." 

"Gomara  says  the  Spaniards  noticed 
the  resemblance  of  the  Peruvians  to  Jews.* 
'They  are  all  very  like  Jews  in  appearance 
and  voice,  for  they  have  large  noses,  and 
speak  through  the  throat.  The  dress  of 
the  Peruvians  was  like  the  ancient  Jewish 
dress." 

CoguUudo  in  History  of  Yucatan  :— 
"The  ecclesiastics  of  the  provinces,  whose 
care  accelerated  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith,,  anima- 
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ted  with  the  zeal  which  they  felt  for  their 
interests,  not  only  destroyed  and  burned 
all  the  idols  which  they  worshiped,  but 
likewise  all  the  books  which  they  possess- 
e<i,  composed  after  their  peculiar  style,  by 
which  they  w^ere  enabled  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  past  events  and  whatsoever 
^Im*  they  imagined  might  furnish  occasion 
for  the  practice  of  superstition  or  pagan 
rites.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  par- 
tiiMilar  facts  which  I  wished  to  notice  in 
thi<  work  can  not  be  ascertained;  but  even 
tin*  knowleds^e  of  their  historical  annals 
h:i>  heen  denied  to  posterity,  for  nearly 
.ill  their  histories  were  committed  to  the 
timws  without  any  attention  being  paid 
i<»  tlie  difference  of  the  matter  of  which 
tln-y  treated.  Neither  do  I  approve  of 
ihat  «iuggesiion,  nor  do  1  condemn  it: 
i'lt  it  appears  to  me,  that  secular  history 
miirht  have  been  preserved  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  New  Spain  and  other 
•■"•nfjiiered  provinces  has  been  preserved, 
without  its  being  considered  to  be  any 
'♦^•^tacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
I  ^liall  however,  in  consequence,  be  able 
t'>  ^ay  little  more  than  that  which  has  al- 
r(At]\  been  written  of  their  religious 
usiires  in  the  time  of  paganism." 

•If  more  of  the  historical  paintings 
an«l  monuments  of  Yucatan  had  been  pre- 
^♦^rvcj].  we  should  probably  have  been 
ahlf  to  have  determined,  whether  Bacab 
a^'^  ^2necalcoatle  were  onlv  two  different 
'.ames  for  the  same  deity,  who  was  wor- 
shiped alike  by  the  Mexicans  and  the 
[►^opleof  Yucatan.  Tonjuemada  informs 
'J^  "n  the  authoritv  of  Las  Casas,  that 
Vi«'*'ah-oatle  had  been  in  Yucatan,  and 
«a^  there  adored.  The  interpreter  of  the 
ViMran  Codex  savs,  in  the  following 
••'irinus  passage,  that  the  Mexicans  had  a 
*rnliti<in  that  he  like  Bacab,  died  upon 
th.'  JToss,  and  he  seems  to  add,  accordin<r 
»•♦  their  belief,  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
ThiK  tradition  which  rested  solely  upon 
♦h*  authority  of  the  anonymous  interj)reler 
*'i  that  manuscript,  acquires  the  most  au- 
*''«ntie  eharacter  from  the  corroboration 
>*hi«li  it  receives  from  several  paintings 
■'  the  Codex  Borgianus   which  actually 

♦  present  Quecalcoatle  crucified  and  nailed 
t"  the  cross.  These  paintings  are  contain- 
♦*•!  in  the  fourth,  seventv-second,  seventv- 

I'rl  and  seventy-fifth  pages  of  the  above 
in«'ntioned  manuscript;  the  article  of  his 
rrKiirrectioD,  burial  and  descent  into  hell 
ai'I<ars  also  to  be  represented  in  seventy - 


first  and  seventy-third  pages  of  the  same." 
— p.  165. 

"In  the  seventy-second  page  of  the 
Borgian  Manuscript,  Yestapal  Nanazcaya, 
or  the  fourth  age  of  the  Mexicans,  that  of 
flints  and  canes,  memorable  for  being  the 
era  of  the  birth  of  Quecalcoatle  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  province  and  city  of 
Tulan  seems  to  be  represented.  Quecal- 
coatle is  there  painted  in  the  attitude  of  a 
person  crucified,  with  the  impression  of 
nails  both  in  his  hand  and  feet,  but  not 
actually'  upon  a  cross,  and  with  the  im- 
age of  death  beneath  his  feet,  which  an 
angry  serpent  seems  threatning  to  de- 
vour. The  skulls  above  signify  that  the 
place  isTzonpantli,  a  word  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  proper  name 
Golgotha.  The  body  of  Quecalcoatle 
seems  to  be  formed  out  of  a  resplendent 
sun,  and  two  female  figures  with  children 
on  their  backs  are  very  conspicuously  pre- 
senting an  offering  at  his  feet.  The  Mex- 
icans sometimes  added  the  epithet  Tlat- 
zalli  to  Tez<mpantli  when  the  signification 
of  both  names  became  the  place  of  pre- 
cious death  or  martyrdom;  Tlatzalii  mean- 
ing in  the  Mexican  language,  precious  or 
desired.  The  seventy-third  page  of  the 
Borgian  manuscript  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  all;  for  Quecalcoatle  is  not  only  repre- 
sented there  as  crucified  upon  a  cross  of 
the  Greek  form,  but  his  burial  and  descent 
into  hell  are  also  depicted  m  a  very  curi- 
ous manner;  his  grave  which  is  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  strewed 
with  bones  and  skulls  svmbolical  of  death, 
resembles  likewise  that  kind  of  building 
which  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  con- 
structed in  the  courts  of  their  temples, 
which  thev  called  tlaco  and  in  which  thev 
played  the  religious  game  of  the  ball, 
instituted  perhaps  in  commemoration  of 
him.  The  head  of  the  devouring  monster 
on  the  left  signifies  his  descent  into  hell, 
and  seems  to  compel  Michtlantecutli,  the 
Lord  of  the  dead,  to  do  him  homage. 
Michtlanticutli,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
a  different  personage  from  Zontemogue, 
the  former  presiding  over  hell,  the  region 
of  the  dead,  and  the  latter  over  hell,  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The 
Mexicans,  like  the  early  Christians,  seem 
sometimes  to  have  personified  hell  and 
death;  and  Milton  has  followed  their  ex- 
ample, unwisely  gilding  error  with  poetry, 
—p.  16(5  '  ' 

To  be  fontinueti. 
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COMFORTING    SUGGESTIONS    TO    THE    SORROWING. 


BY  SISTER  ALMIRA. 


HI  CAN  NOT  be  reconciled,"  thought 


I 


a  sorrow-stricken  mother  as  she  sat 
at  the  open  window,  gazing  toward  the 
church  vard  in  the  distance,  where 
recently  had  been  laid  the  object  of  her 
fondest  hopes. 

"I  can  not  be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
my  darling  Gracie.  She  was  the  life  and  the 
joy  of  the  household.  Her  prattling  voice 
turned  the  monotony  of  domestic  labor 
into  tlie  pastime  of  a  summer's  day.  In 
my  walks  she  was  at  my  side,  and  at  night 
she  nestled  in  my  bosom.  She  was  mine 
— my  child.  Oh,  cruel,  relentless  death 
that  tore  her  from  my  heart,  and  left  an 
incurable  wound!  Why  should  mv  child 
be  taken,  when  I  had  ample  means  to  meet 
her  wants,  and  the  children  of  the  beggar 
be  spared?  Am  I  more  vile  than  they? 
Ah,  no;  for  I  taught  her  to  lisp  her  even- 
ing prayer  to  her  Father,  God,  and  I 
implored  Him  to  spare  her  to  me,  my 
own,  my  darling  Gracie!  But,  alas!  He 
sent  the  messenger  and  bore  her  from  my 
sight.  If  she  could  return,  I  would  be 
reconciled,  even  if  another's  hand  should 
administer  to  her  wants,  and  another's 
bosom  be  her  pillow.  If  I  only  knew  that 
she  was  happy!" 

The  mother  bowed  her  head  and 
dreamed:. 

A  white- robed  personage  stood  by  her 
side  with  a  comforting  message.  He 
had  witnessed  all  her  sorrow,  and  her 
murmuring  thoughts.  He  came  to  solace 
her.  He  whispered:  —  "I  came  not  to 
chide,  afflicted  one,  but  to  breathe  to  yon 
the  secret  of  the  Father's  mysterious  deal- 
ings.  This  sad  affliction  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  In  the  present  you  can  not 
fullv  understand  it,  but  in  the  sjreat  future 
it  will  all  be  as  plain  to  you  as  the  scenes 
of  childhood  are  to  the  man  of  understand- 
ing. You  loved  your  darling  child;  she 
was  the  center  of  all  your  hopes.  You 
saw  her  suffer,  fade  and  die,  and  vour 
heart  rel>elled  at  the  dealings  of  that  God 
you  profess  to  love  and  serve.  But  He 
knew  what  temptations,  what  trials,  what 
sorrows,  what  sufferings  your  child  would 
have  been  heir  to  if  you  had  retained  her 
in  this  world  of  sin,  and  I  was  sent  to 
bear  her  from  vour  arms  to  a  home  of 
permanent   rest.     If   she   could  come  to 


you  and  dwell  in  the  richest  mansion  o^ 
earth,  she  must  be  subject  to  the  disa]>- 
pointments,  pains  and  sins  of  earth.  She 
is  safe  now  in  the  fold  of  Christ.  He 
bears  the  little  lambs  in  his  bosom,  and 
they  develop  in  the  glory  and  sunshine  of 
heaven. 

"There  is  no  sin  there  to  tarnish  their 
purity.  The  curse  that  came  by  Adam's 
transgression  was  wiped  out  by  the  bloo.l 
of  Christ.  The  little  ones  have  no  sin 
of  their  own,  for  thev  know  not  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  'where  there  h 
no  law  there  is  no  condemnation.'     So  drv 

• 

your  tears,  cease  your  murmurings,  and 
look  up  to  him  who  cares  for  your  cliiUi. 
Lay  your  will  on  the  altar,  and  cast  your 
burdens  down  at  his  feet.  Think  of  the 
poor  heathen  mothers  who  sacrifice  tht^ir 
loved  onps  to  their  gods.  Think  you  thnt 
they  love  their  children  less  than  you  «lo 
yours?  Nay;  they  have  the  natural  tie: 
but  in  the  sincerity  of  their  blinded  dovo- 
tions  thev  lay  down  their  will  and  the 
dearest  object  of  their  hearts,  thinkinii  to 
please  their  gods.  Those  who  are  nnder 
the  gospel  teaching  may  look  to  the 
heathen  for  an  example  of  devotion  and 
trust.  Your  little  one  is  not  dead,  for 'all 
are  alive  unto  God.'  She  only  sleeps  in 
Jesus,  and  when  the  trump  shall  sound 
she  M'ill  awake  more  beautiful  than  when 
in  this  life.  Her  body  will  become  a 
spiritual  body,  like  unto  Christ's  mo<i 
glorious  body,  and  you  shall  behold  your 
child,  and  dwell  with  her,  if  you  become 
obedient  to  God's  laws  as  von  wished  Ikt 
to  be  to  yours,  I  know  it  is  as  natural 
for  the  human  heart  to  sorrow  as  it  is  fcr 
the  fountain  to  send  forth  its  watcrv 
even  Josus  wept  at  the  grave  of  a  friend. 
The  sin  is  not  in  the  tears,  but  in  cheriiih- 
ing  rebellious  murmurings.  The  child 
was  his.  He  only  lent  it  to  you.  and  in 
wisdom  unfathomable  has  taken  it  to  him- 
self again.  Never  shall  it  know  sorrow, 
nevermore  know  pain,  never  be  wear), 
but  with  the  harp  and  voice  of  an  aniiel 
praise  him  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

"Poor,  sorrowing  one,  can  you  not 
believe  that  he  in  loving  kindness  tran^^- 
planted  your  child  to  Paradise?  Can  not 
you  look  up  through  your  scalding  tears 
and  say,  'Thy  will   be  done?'     Power  i* 
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not  given  to  mortals  to  assuage  the  grief 
of  your  sorrow-stricken  heart;  peace  of 
miud  and  happiness  can  be  obtained  only 
l)v  the  comforting  Spirit  given  by  him 
who  sacrificed  His  only  Son  that  your 
child  might  live.     Accept  it  now." 


The  mother  awoke  from  the  dream,  and 
learned  that  in  submission  to  God^s  will 
there  can  be  found  a  balm  for  every 
wound.  Drawn  by  thought  and  prayer 
from  experience  and  observation. 


PATTIE;    OR,   LEAVES   FROM   A  LIFE. 


BY  ELEANOR. 


cnAPTKR  VI. 


EDUCATION. 


'With  head  on  hand  I  »\t  alone, 

And  watch  the  fire-flames  dancinjr  bright ; 
And  many  a  half  forj^tten  tone 

Is  whispered  in  my  brain  to  nijjht. 
I  pirture  lonjr  departed  days. 

With  all  they  bronght  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
And  se<»k  with  ever  eager  gaze 

To  frame  me  fancies  for  the  morrow." 

•*  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death : 
wilt  tliou  not  deliver  my  feet  fr  m  falling,  that 
1  n»av  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  liv- 
insr-»**—Pf».  56:13. 

WITH  the  return  of  summer  Pattie  was 
able  to  go  about,  but  she  always  was 
a  sufferer  from  her  diseased  spine.  And 
owini;  to  this  delicate  state  of  her  health 
lier  f)arent8  rejected  all  suggestions  about 
send  in  ir  her  awav  to  be  educated.  So 
those  two  yeare,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  embraced  the  whole 
••f  Pattie's  school  advantages.  But  with 
the  start  that  she  had  obtained  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  her  parents  to 
have  continued  her  education  could  they 
have  found  time  to  devote  to  it.  But 
they  were  burdened  with  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a  large  family;  so  they 
♦  ontented  themselves  with  putting  books 
in  her  wav.  The  onlv  routine  of  studv 
marked  out  for  her  was  readinir  in  the 
Xt'w  Testament,  her  spelling-book  and 
m**ntal  arithmetic.  To  these  were  added 
plain  and  ornamental  needle  work,  knit- 
ting, and  such  light  housework  as  her 
^trenfrth  permitted,  and  watching  the 
haby;  which  last  duty  allowed  her  plenty 
*»f  out  door  exercise,  of  which  she  was 
verv  fond. 

Her  young  sister  was  now  attending 
*<'hooI,  and  Pattie  missed  her  companion- 
ship, for  Alliens  ears  now  served  for  both; 
whatever  reached  them  was  sure  also  to 
reach  Pattie.  The  lessons  and  events  of 
Kchool  were  nightly  rehearsed,  as  well  as 


the  conversational  topics  at  home.  Allie- 
could  not  write  well  enough  to  carry  on 
conversation  that  way,  but,  "two  minds 
with  but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts  that 
beat  as  one,"  will  find  a  way  ot  communi- 
cation, and  Pattie  readily  learned  to  read 
the  words  on  her  sister's  lips,  as  they  were 
spoken. 

Mr.  Waldville  observing  this,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  such  a  mode  of  conversa- 
tion would  serve  to  prevent  Pattie  from 
forgetting  the  faculty  of  speech — a  calam- 
ity that  he  had  feared.  From  that  time 
he  vetoed  writing  and  the  sign  language 
as  means  of  communication,  and  insisted 
that  they  all  should  make  use  of  Allie's 
method;  and  Pattie  was  required  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  as  she  saw  them  spoken, 
as  in  reading  a  printed  page,  except  neces-, 
sarilv  more  slow.  When  she  failed  to 
pronounce  a  word  correctly  she  was  made 
to  repeat  it  until  she  succeeded,  or  if  she 
failed  in  this  wav  it  was  then  written  in 
syllables  with  its  proper  inflections. 
Much  pains  and  patience  were  exercised 
in  her  instruction  with  success,  and  much 
greater  might  have  crowned  their  efforts 
had  time  been  at  their  disposal. 

But  time,  of  which  her  friends  had  so 
little  to  spare,  often  hung  heavily  on  Pat- 
tie's  hands  when  left  alone  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  other  children  to  school. 
Mrs.  Waldville,  busv,  with  her  household 
duties,  could  give  her  but  little  attention 
bevond  directing  her  dailv  tasks.  Tt  was 
then  that  Pattic's  mind  turned  to  books, 
and  sought  companionship  in  reading,  that 
soon  developed  into  a  passion.  Enscons- 
ed  in  some  quiet  corner  she  would  read 
as  long  as  she  was  left  to  herself. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  my  young  readers 
will  at  once  think  of  their  own  vouthful 
literature,  and  imaizine  thev  see  Pattie 
pouring  over  the  fascinating  pages  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Arabian  Night's  En- 
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tertainment;  but  Pattie  never  saw  them, 
nor  any  of  the  wonderful  books  of  adven- 
ture and  fairy  tales  with  which  youthful 
libraries  are  so  fuUv  stocked  now. 

"What  did  she  read?"  do  you  ask.  I 
will  mention  a  few  of  the  books  that  she 
read  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years.  They  were  Baxter's  "Saints'  Ever- 
lasting Rest,"  and  other  works  by  the 
same  author;  Flav*»l's  "F'ountain  of  Life," 
and  "Method  of  Grace;"  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Progress;"  and  "Practical  Piety," 
by  Hannah  Moore;  with  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  books  that  few  even  of  mature 
minds  think  of  reading  now.  But  besides 
these,  Pattie  also  became  familiar  with 
history  and  biography.  She  soon  exhaust- 
ed the  supply  of  books  in  her  home,  and 
sighed  for  more  books  to  conquer.  Nor 
did  she  sigh  in  vain,  for  whoever  owned 
a  book  or  a  library  within  the  range  of 
her  acquaintance,  were  glad  to  place  it  at 
Pattie's  disposal.  The  only  restrictions 
made  by  her  parents  were  against  such 
works  as  they  considered  of  an  immoral 
tendency,  including  fiction  of  all  kinds. 
She  had  not  as  yet  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  novels,  Mr.Waldville  entertaining 
a  strong  prejudice  against  them.  Of 
books  that  treated  on  religious  subjects, 
of  whatever  denomination,  he  never 
objected;  and  as  the  neighborhood  was 
composed  of  people  of  the  various  sec- 
tarian churches,  Pattie  thus  became 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  shades  of  be- 
lief: and  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  will 
be  to  show  how  she  was  led  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  restored  gospel  without 
ever  having  heard  it  preached. 

Every  event  of  importance  to  mankind 
must  have  its  preparatory  forerunner;  and 
such  were  these  religious  studies  of  Pat- 
tie's. 

She  read,  and  closely  scanned  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  each,  and  readily 
observed  that  none  builded  so  well  that 
others  with  equal  dexterity  could  not  pull 
it  down,  and  this  seemed  indeed  to  be  the 
chief  work  of  man  v. 

But  the  most  surprising  discovery  tliat 
she  made  was  how  large  a  portion  of 
Scripture  was  deemed  non-essential  by 
them  all,  and  how  small  a  part  covered 
and  sufficed  for  the  groundwork  of  the 
doctrines  and  faith  of  each.  From  another 
point  of  view  this  reading  was  beneficial 
to  Pattie;  she  acquired  thereby  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  by 


the  practice  of  daily  reading  a  portion, 
but  also  through  the  arguments  and  infer- 
ences drawn  by  the  various  authors  from 
the  inspired  word,  in  support  of  their  doc- 
trines. Whatever  of  error  their  teaching 
contained,  the  study  of  them  developed 
and  stimulated  her  reasoning  faculties, 
which,  together  with  the  knowledge  she 
obtained  of  the  groundwork  and  super- 
structure of  their  faiths,  enabled  her  to 
form  an  intelligent  comparison  between 
them  and  the  true  gospel  when  at  length 
it  was  presented  to  her;  but  as  yet  she  had 
not  heard  of  it;  her  preparation  was  not 
yet  complete. 

Though  she  was  perplexed  by  the  uncer- 
tainty that  she  found  existing  amonij 
those  fathers  of  Protestantism  and  learned 
expounders  of  the  Bible,  faith  in  the 
atoning  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  stood  out 
clear  and  explicit  from  them  all;  and  in 
this  she  felt  that  her  faith  could  rest 
secure,  though  in  all  things  else  it  was  as 
an  empty  cask  floating  upon  the  water. 
She  did  not  believe  th(»se  contradiction^ 
existed  in  the  Scriptures;  that  being  the 
word  of  God,  harmonv  must  exi.nt  in  all 
its  doctrines.  She  would  not  admit  that 
truth  did  not  exist  because  men  had 
builded  their  towers  of  Babel  and  Babv- 
Ionian  walls  so  hicjh  as  to  hide  from  sisjlit 
the  pillar  of  fire  that  should  guide  the  way. 
She  did  not  know  that  bevond  those 
towers  and  walls,  that  fiery  pillar — the 
Spirit  of  God — still  led  Israel's  hosts, 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  Ah  no!  she 
knew  nothing  of  this.  How  should  she' 
But  ii  her  mind  as  she  read,  grew  the 
conviction  that  none  of  the  Sectarian 
teachers,  from  Luther  down,  really  knew 
the  plan  of  salvation  beyond  its  funda- 
mental principle  of  faith  in  Christ.  She 
began  to  fear  also  that  it  could  not  be 
known,  at  least  bv  human  research;  and 
if  not,  what  then?  Had  the  gospel  heen 
delivered  in  vain?     Surely  not! 

''The  mind  of  God,"  wrote  one  author, 
"being  infinite,  knoweth  all  thingj^: 
but  the  understanding  of  man  being 
limited,  he  can  know  but  a  small  portion 
of  any  one  truth,  and  some  truths  his 
mind  is  incapable  of  grasping  at  all  " 
That  proposition  Pattie  thought  was 
un(juestional)ly  true;  but  she  was  now 
learning  to  draw  her  own  conclusions  and 
inferences,  and  she  reasoned  that,  since 
there  were  some  truths  of  so  much  import- 
ance for  men  to  know  that  God  had  sent 
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bis  Son  to  declare  them,  who  sealed  his 
tesiimoDV  with  his  blood,  why  was  there 
such  uncertainty  of  their  meaning?  Was 
the  gospel  understood  by  human  intelli- 
gence? If  so,  were  men  intellectually 
Ics*  capable  of  comprehension  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  apostles?  It  was 
eviiKnt  from  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  that  there  had  been  a  time 
when  men  clearly  understood  and  taught 
its  doctrines,  Jesue  confirming  the  doc- 
trines as  true  by  the  signs  following,  as  he 
bad  promised  to  do;  and  all  these  united 
in  declaring  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand it  by  wisdom  of  their  own,  but  by 
the  <i\h  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Paltic  thought  that  this  must  be  the 
key  to  the  situation,  that  men  were  in 
these  days  trying  to  understand  spiritual 
things  by  the  light  of  human  reason.  She 
recalled  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

"Reasoning?  at  every  Ptep  he  treads, 
M:in  oft  mistakes  his  way." 

Bnt  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
pronnised  to  believers  of  all  time,  and  she 
failed  to  see  how  it  was  that  believers  no 
longer  had  this  heavenly  light  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth. 

Unable  to  reason  to  any  conclusion,  she 
one  dav  selected  for  her  lesson  the 
sixteentli  chapter  of  Mark,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion she  asked  her  mother  why  believ- 
ers had  not  the  gifts  as  formerly,  especially 
the  iiift  of  the  Holv  Ghost?  She  was 
answered : 

"Believers  do  now  have  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  (yhost  as  formerly." 

*'Jiist  the  same  as  they  had  then?" 
asked  Pat  tie. 

HVrtainly,  otherwise  we  could  not 
hvlieve;  for  faith  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  through  its  operation  we  receive  the 
jrift  of  eternal  life." 

'•Hut  if  it  is  the  same,  why  can  not 
klievers  do  those  things  that  Jesus  said 
thcv  should  be  able  to  do?" 

**In  those  days  they  did  not  have  the 
New  Testament  as  we  have,  and  by  which 
w«'  learn  God's  will,  our  faith  being  con- 
firmed bv  the  written  word  and  the 
^*ltnessof  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 
Vori  know  that  the  Scriptures  say  that 
•hy  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  shall 
*vt'rv  word  be  established.'  " 

**Biit,  mother,  why  does  not  the  Spirit 
te.ich  the  word  alike  to  all?" 

**It  does,  of  course,  but  all  can  not 
receive  the  word  alike." 


"How  then  can  we  know  which  of  them 
has  received  it  aright?" 

For  answer  Mrs.  Waldville  turned  to 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  bade 
Pattie  read  the  twentieth  verse: 

•"'To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

After  cautioning  Pattie  to  be  very 
careful  to  compare  all  doctrines  with  the 
written  word,  and  accept  of  nothing  for 
truth  that  did  not  accord  with  the  rules  as 
laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
Mrs.  Waldville  closed  the  conversation 
and  resumed  her  work. 

But  Pattie's  thinking  did  not  end  with 
the  conversation.  She  had  been  compar- 
ing them,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  there 
were  none  in  perfect  accord  with  the  writ- 
ten word.  She  had  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  which  her  mother  had 
just  told  her,  if  she  could  only  understand 
it,  but  it  seemed  so  dark  and  indefinite. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  confirmed  the  word  in 
the  hearts  of  all  believers,  there  ought 
surely  to  be  some  nearer  approach  to  har- 
mony in  faith. 

How  was  she  to  judge  between  the  law 
and  the  testimonv  on  one  hand  and  the 
expounders  on  the  other?  for  she,  herself 
had  no  such  inward  confirming  witness, 
though  she  could  not  remember  a  time 
when  she  had  not  believed  in  God  and  the 
atoning  merit  of  his  Son;  this  faith  had 
been  her  support  in  affliction,  and  had 
nerved  her  to  look  forward  to  a  lifetime 
of  its  patient  endurance  for  His  sake.  If 
others  possessed  this  gift,  what  did  she 
lack  that  she  had  not  received  it?  Again 
she  took  up  her  Testament  and  re-read 
the  lesson,  "He  that  believelh  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved." 

She  had  not  been  baptized;  was  this 
the  reason  that  she  did  not  enjoy  the  gifts 
of  the  gospel?  The  language  of  the  text 
seemed  clearly  to  justify  such  inference; 
yet  every  protestant  writer  of  whom  she 
knew,  excepting  Alexander  Campbell,  had 
declared  that  l)aptism  was  not  a  saving 
ordinance.  And  if  it  were,  thev  like  her 
mother,  taught  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
was  before  faith.  The  uncertaintv  and 
mystery  surrounding  her  own  condition 
filled  her  with  dread  and  alarm. 

If  any  think  that  those  were  lofty  exer- 
cises of  thought  for  a  child  of  fourteen, 
let  me  remind  them  that  by  the  depriva- 
tion of  hearing  and   other  restrictions  of 
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surroundings,  her  inquiring  mind  was 
forced  into  premature  development;  and 
God  had  made  use  of  the  natural  bent  of 
her  mind,  with  her  peculiar  education,  to 
direct  its  inquiry  to  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self. 

<^Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  are  not  words 
of  vain  import. 

If  at  times  Pattie  unconsciously  trod 
the  dangerous  brink  of  metaphysical  rea- 
soning whence  others  had  toppled  head- 
long into  the  abyss  of  infidelity  and  des- 
pair, the  power  that  had  saved  her  from 
death  kept  her  feet  from  falling,  and  led 
her  by  ways  that  she  knew  not  to  find  the 
height  and  depth  and  length  and  breadth 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  first 
she  must  learn  the  utter  futility  of  human 
reason  to  discover  it.  '*I  am  found  of 
them  that  seek  me,"  is  no  idle  declaration 
of  the  Lord  God,  but  the  way  to  him  is 
the  divine  one  of  his  own  appointment; 
and  though  she  seek  him  with  many  tears, 
Pattie  will  not  find  him  until  she  has 
proved  the  truth  of  our  proposition  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  narrative: 

"Without  revelation  it  is  impossible  to 
know  God" — and  by  this  we  mean  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  Him.  Yet  I  do 
not  affirm  that  all,  even  of  those  who 
believe  the  doctrine,  attain  to  such  know- 
ledge. But  the  promise  is  on  conditions, 
through  which  they  may  attain  to  it. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Pa ttie's. habit 
of  solitary  reading  and  thinking  increased 
her  natural  reserve,  and  she  seldom  talked 
of  what  she  read,  and  still  less  of  what 
she  thought,  to  any  but  the  young  sister, 
who  was  as  reserved  and  timid  as  herself. 

She  should  have  been  encouraged  to 
talk  of  her  reading,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  correct  her  excessive  shyness. 
But  so  long  as  she  was  contented  in  the 
society  of  her  books,  and  those  were  not 
of  a  character  that  they  deemed  pernicious, 
she  was  left  to  herself;  and  thus  her 
parents  knew  nothing  of  the  anxious  fear 
and  inquiry  disturbing  her  mind. 

After  leaving  school  she  had  but  few 
young  associates,  and  Allie  had  ever  been 
her  only  confidant.  From  her  no  thought 
was  withheld,  nor  hope  or  desire  unshared. 
To  her  she  confided  the  result  of  her 
studies  with  all  their  perplexing  uncertain- 
ties; and  met  fullest  sympathy,  but  no 
help,  no  light. 

Both  parents  were  careful,  by  precept 


and  example,  to  train  their  children  for 
God;  but  they  never  took  them  aside  to 
urge  their  personal  interest  in  those  things 
of  highest  importance.  They  were  grati- 
fied when  the  elder  children,  one  bv  onr. 
presented  themselves  for  baptism  and 
membership  in  the  church  of  their  owd 
choice.  But  no  one  held  the  light  for 
the  two  other  anxious  inquirers;  arid 
deeply  anxious  they  had  become. 

"Oh,"  said  Allie,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "I  wish  father  or  mother  would 
explain  to  us  what  we  must  do." 

Doubtless  they  would  gladly  have  trie«l 
to  do  so  had  they  been  aware  of  the  stat^ 
of  their  children's  mind;  but  this  the  chil- 
dren both  shrank  from  communicatiii!!. 
and  Pattie  no  longer  felt  confident  that 
they  could  give  them  the  sure  inforniatiim. 
She  had  asked  her  father  concerning  the 
words  of  Ananias  to  Saul, — "Arise  and 
be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,"— 
and  he  had  told  her  that  there  was  h<> 
virtue  in  water  to  cleanse  or  to  save;  that 
the  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
and  the  baptism  of  water  was  but  the  out- 
ward sign  of  such  inward  cleansing. 

An  older  sister  had  lately  been  baptized. 
and  Pattie  asked  her  if  she  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  baptized,  as  well  as  to 
believe,  in  order  to  be  saved.  And  the 
sister  had  answered: 

"It  is  necessary  to  believe  to  be  savwi: 
and  we  can  not  come  into  the  church  with 
out  baptism." 

"But  suppose  one  does  not  come  into 
the  church,  would  he  be  saved  by  believ- 
ing without  baptism?"  persisted  Pattie. 

"I  don't  know;  I  understand  that  baf>- 
tism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  our  cleansinir 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  our  adoption 
into  the  new  covenant  of  faith,  as  well  as 
into  the  visible  church." 

"Then  without  that  seal  we  could  «'>t 
claim  that  cleansing  or  that  adoption, 
even  though  we  believe,  could  we?" 

"I  think  not." 

"It  is  necessary  then;  and  what  become'^ 
of  all  those  Christian  believers  w'ho  have 
died  without  baptism?" 

"O,  Pattie,  you  tire  me  with  your  ques- 
tions! Study  the  Bible;  it  will  tell  you 
all  that  you  need  to  know." 

Pattie  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied. 
She  had  studied  the  Bible,  and  she  wa* 
certain  of  but  one  thing,  that  beyond  tiu* 
first  and  leading:  doctrine  of  faith  in 
Christ  no  one  could  tell  certainly  in  what 
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the  gospel  consisted.  Was  Luther  right? 
and  was  faith  all? 

As  usna],  all  this  was  discussed  with 
Allie.  To  them  both  it  was  the  one 
supreme  subject  of  importance;  and  they 
talked  of  it  at  every  opportunity,  in  the 
quiet  of  their  room,  when  washing  dishes 
in  the  kitchen,  or  churning  the  snowy 
cream  dow^n  in  the  spring-house. 

They  resolved,  that  putting  all  their 
faith  and  trust  in  Christ  alone  and 
endeavoring  to  live  as  become  his  dis- 
ciples, keeping  a  watch  upon  themselves 
and  each  other  lest  they  should  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  or  in  remissness  of  duty, 
was  all  that  they  could  do. 

"I  am  happy  at  times,"  said  Allie,  "but 
jK>Tnetimes  I  am  careless  and  forget  to 
pray:  and  if  I  do  not  watch  all  the  time 
I  am  apt  to  say  or  do  something  wrong 
that  makes  me  unhappy.  Then  again, 
when  I  have  not  really  done  wrong,  my 
feelings  grow  unaccountably  cold,  so  that 
I  do  not  enjoy  prayer. 

And  Pattie  admitted  that  her  own 
experience  was  similar;  but  she  thought 
that  this  was  what  is-meant  by  the  "Chris- 
tian warfare,"  and  they  must  not  grow 
discouraged. 

Allie  was  still  less  satisfied  than  Pattie 
respecting  the  non-essentiality  of  baptism. 
She  did  not  think  the  Lord  would  give  a 
command  of  which  there  was  no  need, 
and  she  had  resolved  that  whether  she 
understood  it  or  not  she  would  obey  the 
command  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  She 
was  often  heard  singing  as  she  moved 
"wiftlv  about  her  wurk,  and  the  words 
oftenest  set  to  the  music  of  her  clear 
sweet  voice  were  those  that  expressed  the 
panting  of  her  heart  for  its  absent  Savior, 
as  the  prisoned  bird  carols  for  its  native 
woods: 

*'How  ttnlionR  and  tasteless  the  hours, 

AVlien  .Tesu«»  no  lonjrer  I  see; 
J^wfvt  projspects.  sweet  hirds,  and  sweet  flowers 

Haw  all  lost  their  sweetness  to  me." 

And  those  who  heard  it  said,  "What  a 
lovely  voice."  And  no  one  thought  how 
«)on  the  bird  would  break  its  confining 
hars,  and  seek  the  absent  Savior  on  the 
ev<*rgreen  shore. 

The  family  had  a  few  months  previous 
to  this  removed  to  another  county,  where 
a  new  town  was  sprineing  up,  where  it 
*as  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Waldville  to 
engage    in    merchandising.      Soon  after 


their  arrival  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
swept  over  the  entire  county,  and  few 
were  the  homes  in  which  there  was  not 
mourning  for  more  than  the  first-born. 
Often  an  entire  family  of  children  fell 
victims  to  the  deadly  scourge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldville  did  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
sick  and  comfort  the  sorrowful;  but  soon 
their  own  dear  ones  needed  all  their  care. 
One  of  the  first  to  take  the  disease  was 
Pattie.  Allie  assisted  to  nurse  and  wait 
upon  her  until  she  too  was  stricken.  In 
three  days  after  they  told  Pattie  that  her 
darling  was  going  home,  and  Pattie 
reached  the  bedside  in  time  to  see  the  last 
departing  breath. 

How  impossible  it  seemed  that  she  was 
parted  forever  from  a  life  that  had  been 
so  large  a  part  of  her  own!  It  was  the 
first  time  that  sorrow  had  laid  its  hand 
upon  her  affections;  and  the  swift,  sudden 
blow  had  seemed  to  wrench  her  own  heart 
from  its  cords.  How  could  she  think  of 
her  own  life  as  distinct  and  apart  from 
one  who  had  so  lightened  affliction's  bur- 
den that  it  had  scarce  been  felt?  For  the 
last  time  she  looked  on  the  beautiful  face 
on  which  beamed  a  smile  of  sweetness 
and  ineffable  peace,  and  doubted  not  that 
the  dear  one  w^as  rejoicing  in  the  presence 
of  Him  whose  absence  she  had  often 
mourned  on  earth. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  Lutheran  minister,  who  had  been 
untiring  in  his  kind  offices  to  the  family 
during  their  sickness,  though  others  stood 
aloof  from  fear  of  the  fever  which  was 
now  at  its  height  in  the  neighborhood. 
But,  from  house  to  house  this  man  went^ 
closing  dead  eyes  and  wiping  the  tears 
from  living  ones:  praying  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick,  and  distributing  food  from 
his  own  scantv  store  to  the  destitute.  No 
creed  limited  his  benevolence,  and  God 
blessed  him;  his  family  of  eight  children 
were  the  onlv  ones  in  the  town  who 
entirely  escaped  the  scourge.  The  angel 
of  destruction  passed  by  his  home  as  by 
the  blood  besprinkled  door-posts  of  Israel. 

It  was  all  over  at  last;  and  then  came 
the  time  when  Pattie  must  gather  up  the 
broken  threads  and  eo  on  with  the  web  of 
her  life,  just  as  though  the  brightness  and 
beauty  had  not  faded  from  its  filling, 
leaving  to  her  but  the  dull  gray  warp  of 
existence. 

To  \>e  continupd. 
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]T[HOMAS  JEFFERSON  ANDREWS, 

i  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
M  Broadford-on-Avon,  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, December  2d,  1833,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place  most  of  his  younj): 
days  were  spent.  Having  heard  and 
embraced  the  gospel  in  an  early  day,  he 
left  his  native  land  on  January  29th,  1853, 
and  took  ship  at  Liverpool  for  New 
Orleans  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  same 
year,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  the 
March  following.  From  New  Orleans  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  remaining  there  until 
May,  when  he  left  for  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  from  which  place  he  started  his  over- 
land journey  for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
arrived  September  26th,  1853. 

IIow  very  brief  the  space  occupied  in 
recording  this  long  and  eventful  journey? 
and  yet  hundreds  who  read  this  will  go 
over  this  same  ground  in  memory  and 
recall  incidents  sntKcient  to  fill  a  volume. 
With  what  high  hopes  and  sublime  aspira- 
tions this  young  man  bade  farewell  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  crossed  the  ocean  and 
traversed  the  trackless  waste  of  parched 
and  sandy  deserts  hundreds  who  preceded 
him  and  yet  hundreds  of  others  who  fol- 
lowed after,  can  attest.  Thank  God  he 
was  not  to  be  numbered  among  those  who, 
when  too  lat^  discovering  the  horrible 
mockery  of  the  hopes  which  had  led  them 
on,  in  very  despair  hugged  more  closely 
the  chains  of  their  bondaj^e  until  in  turn 
thev  became  vile  as  those  who  at  first  thev 
loathed.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering 
the  terrible  imposition  which  had  been 
practiced  upon  him.  That  which  had 
been  represented  to  him  as  being  lovely 
and  pure,  he  soon  discovered  was  worse 
than  the  apples  of  Sodom  and  altogether 
to  be  loathed. 

But  alas,  what  pen  shall  ever  picture  or 
words  describe  the  agony  of  mind  result- 
ing to  many  a  true  and  honest  heart  from 
such  a  discovery!  Could  it  all  have  been 
swept  away  with  one  blow,  and  the  man 
or  woman  have  stood  up  in  their  integrity 
and  said,  **lt  is  all  false,  thank  God,  I  am 
undeceived,''  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  such  an  one;  but  this  could  not  be 
done,  for  thousands  who  had  embraced 
the  gospel,  as  it  had  been  preached  to 
them   in   its    simplicity    and    power,  had 


received  a  knowledge  for  themselves  of  its 
truth,  and  now  standing:  face  to  face  with 
this  hideous  monster  of  the  rocky  fast- 
nesses — the  great  apostasy  of  the  latter 
days — they  were  bewildered  and  lost,  not 
yet  knowing  where  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  or  how  to  solve  the  terrible 
agony  of  doubt. 

Bro.  T.  J.  Andrews  was  not  long  in 
coming  to  a  decision  in  the  matter,  and 
embracing  the  first  opportunity  offered 
for  leaving  this  modern  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  he  started  for  California  in  com- 
pany with  others  who  were  taking  a  train 
of  horses  through,  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  1855.  There  was  already  a  faint 
ray  of  light  in  his  mind  pointing  towards 
the  future,  and  hope  whispered  to  him 
that,  which  at  this  time  was  nnthought  of 
by  any  in  that  desert,  sin-cursed  land. 
While  at  Burlington,  Towa,  he  had  gone 
down  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  to  visit  the 
Smith  family,  and  there  learned  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  church  and  the  scattere<i 
condition  of  the  Saints  in  America,  and 
of  how  few  had  gone  to  Utah.  He  con- 
versed with  Lucv  Smith,  the  mother  of 
Joseph,  who  told  him  that  Bri<rhara 
Young  was  a  wicked  man  and  that  "Little 
Joseph"  (as  he  was  then  called)  would  yet 
lead  the  church. 

These  statements  of  Mother  Smith  had 
a  great  effect  upon  his  mind,  but  as  every 
effort  was  put  forth  by  the  elders  of  Utah 
to  blacken  and  defame  the  character  of  the 
Smith  family,  he  was  not  yet  willing  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  deceived;  but 
when  in  the  course  of  time  it  became 
apparent  that  what  he  had  been  anwilline 
to  admit  was  reallv  true,  then  in  the  ni^ht 
of  darkness  and  gloom  there  shone  upon 
his  pathway  this  star  of  hope,  "Little 
Joseph  would  yet  lead  the  church." 

Those  who  have  joined  the  Reorganiza- 
tion in  these  later  years,  and  the  world  at 
large,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem of  falsehood  and  knavery  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  that  apostate  church 
from  1847  till  of  late  years  in  order 
to  -deceive  their  converts  until,  they 
should  get  them  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Once  there,  however,  the  cloak 
was  thrown  off  and  submission  or  death 
were   the   only   alternatives  offered.     It 
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was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  some  to 
make  their  escape,  and  among  that  num- 
ber, was  Bro.  Andrews.  Far  the  larger 
numher,  however,  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  away  from  the  meshes  in  which 
tliey  were  bound,  while  thousands  died  of 
broken  hearts,  and  vet  other  thousands 
gave  their  blood  (some  willingly,  some 
under  the  compulsion  of  violence)  to 
enrich  the  soil  groaning  under  the  pres- 
sure of  feet  wading  through  crimes  which 
had  thev  been  waves  of  the  ocean  would 
have  swept  that  desert  land  from  the  face 
of  (iodV  habitable  earth.  But  we  pass  to 
the  contemplation  of  other  scenes. 

After  a  weary  journey  of  nearly  four 
months,  performed  mostly  on  foot,  Bro. 
Andrews  arrived  in  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, and  from  there  went  to  Placerville, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  a  time, 
but,  not  liking  the  business,  he  removed  to 
San  Francisco  and  engaged  in  the  business 
of  tanning,  and  afterwards  in  the  malt 
business,  but  leaving  this,  up  to  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death  he  was  in  the 
drying  business. 

In  1861  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Ruff  ley,  of  San  Francisco,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children — two  girls  and  one  boy. 

Of  Bro.  Andrews  and  his  connection 
with  the  Reorganization,  Elder  E.  C. 
Briffirs  writes: 

**The  first  to  greet  me  welcome  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast  when  I  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  1864,  was  Bro.  T.  J.  Andrews. 
In  those  early  days  of  the  Reorganization, 
not  one  of  the  traveling  ministry  but  will 
remember  his  neatly  kept  home  and  boun- 
tifully spread  table,  at  which  they  were 
always  welcome  guests.  He  was  fortunate 
in  business  and  talented  in  defense  of  the 
latter  day  work,  which  he  loved  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  While  I  was  there,  at 
a  cost  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  he 
rented  a  neat  little  church  for  the  use  of 
the  Saints,  himself  paying  almost  the 
entire  amount,  as  the  members  were  all 
poor.  Upon  one  occasion  when  speaking 
with  him  about  it,  he  said,  *It  is  all  right; 
the  Lord  will  raise  up  help  after  a  while.' 


"When  the  Reorganization  found  him, 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  breathed  the 
same  Spirit  which  had  animated  the 
church  in  the  far  away  time  when  he  had 
embraced  the  gospel  in  his  native  land, 
and  that  the  same  gifts  and  blessings 
accompanied  it,  and  he  rejoiced  in  any-» 
thing  he  was  able  to  do  for  its  advance- 
ment. *When  I  am  not  able  to  help  it  for- 
ward, others  will  surely  be  raised  up  to  do 
so,'  was  an  expression  he  frequently  made 
to  me.  He  was  earnest  in  defense  of  the 
gospel  as  well  as  liberal  in  its  support, 
and  I  believe  he  did  all  that  as  a  follower 
of  Christ  was  required  of  him.  lie  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  in  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  matters  his  wife  was 
his  counselor;  a  loving  and  indulgent 
father  and  if  he  erred,  it  was  the  fault  of 
his  judgment,  not  of  his  heart." 

This  is  the  estimate  placed  upon  Bro. 
Andrews  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
many  others  who  have  been  inmates  of 
his  hospitable  home  will  heartily  endorse 
this  testimony. 

He  united  with  the  Reorganization  in 
1865,  and  in  his  house  the  first  meetings 
of  this  church  were  held.  He  was 
ordained  an  elder  by  H.  Burgess  in  April, 
186.5,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
Bishop's  Agent,  both  of  which  offices  he 
held  during  his  life.  In  connection  with 
brethren  Brown,  Lincoln  and  Haws,  he 
started  the  "Expositor"  in  1SH4,  of  which 
company  he  was  the  president. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1886,  he  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia,  and  after  an 
illness  of  only  five  days  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  His  body  was  taken  to  the  Saints' 
Meeting  House  on  New  Montgomery 
street,  where  Bro.  H.  P.  Brown  conducted 
the  funeral  services,  and  from  there  con- 
veyed to  the  Odd  Fellows'  Cemetery, 
where  it  sleeps  in  hope  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. But  while  the  earth  retains  his 
body  and  paradise  is  the  home  of  his 
spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people  his 
memory  is  enshrined  and  will  remain  fresh 
and  green  in  the  years  to  come. 


A  Remedy  Scggksted. — A  brijjht  Canajoharie  five  year  old  appeared  with  h  dirty  face  at  his 
grandmother's  house  the  other  day,  and  she,  with  an  intensified  look  of  surprise,  remarked: 
"Why,  child,  yon  really  look  tough."  The  little  fellow  placed  his  hand  upon  hi^  stomach,  looked 
up  with  a  pitiful  expression,  and  said:  "Grandma,  I  feel  tough.  Haven't  you  got  any  apples  or 
pearg  in  the  house?"    The  young  man's  appetite  was  speedily  appeased. 
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BY  ELDER  J.  W.  WIGHT. 


^TTS  your  readers  will  no  doubt  wish  to 
/i  learn  of  this  land,  I  will  try  once 
more  to  pen  somewhat  of  the  things  seen 
here,  and  of  the  events  since  our  arrival, 
remembering  that  when  the  pen  was  last 
brought  out  to  duty  in  this  particular 
direction,  we  were  some  seven  hundred 
miles  farther  north,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  go  back  and  commence  the  history  of 
the  events  that  have  since  transpired, 
where  we  left  off  in  our  last. 

If  the  record  as  we  give  it  shall  prove 
defective,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  memory, 
as  we  trust  to  that  entirely. 

The  first  event  worthy  of  record  after 
the  conference,  was  a  trip  of  some  thirty- 
two  miles  to  Wingham,  on  the  Manning. 
At  two  p.  m.  we  mounted  horse  at  Forster, 
and  had  some  seven  miles  to  traverse 
before  having  any  guide.  The  art  of 
horseback  riding  —  though  at  one  time 
quite  well  understood — had  fallen  to  the 
minimum,  and  as  a  result  our  speed  was 
of  the  careful  nature  till  this  seven  miles 
had  been  left  to  the  rearward.  We  were 
now  told  that  if  we  thought  of  reaching 
our  destination  that  night,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  increase  our  rate  of 
speed,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  canter 
where  the  road  was  good  would  do.  This 
of  course  brought  into  use  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  twig  and  a  greater  exhibition 
of  muscle,  with  that  consciousness  of 
misuse  in  the  art,  which  brings  with  it  a 
certain  degree  of  timidity. 

As  to  self,  I  was  mounted  on  one  of 
those  slim  built  roadsters  with  wonder- 
ful powers  of  endurance,  while  Neely  was 
not  so  fortunate  in  this  direction,  but  had 
one  more  after  the  build  of  a  heavy  pony, 
and  which,  from  its  actions,  indicated  but 
poor  speed  and  endurance. 

Our  saddles  were  after  the  English 
jockey  style,  with  iron  stirrups  through 
which  the  feet  could  easily  go,  and  had 
side  pieces  in  front  of  each  leg  to  act 
as  protectors  in  the  "bush." 

I  am  thus  particular  in  the  description, 
that  the  ludicronsness  of  the  scene  about 
to  be  related  may  be  more  fully  appre- 
oiated. 

Our  guide,  mounted  on  a  small  white 
})ony  with  a  wonderful  tact  of  leaving  the 


distance  behind  it,  seemed  an  experienced 
equestrian;  and  as  he  cantered  away  it 
became  necessary  for  us  to  apply  the  whip. 
With  a  certain  feeling  of  insecurity 
already  uppermost  in  our  mind,  it  took 
only  one  long  swinging  leap  to  destroy 
what  equilibrium  might  have  existed,  and 
as  a  consequence  one  of  my  feet  was  sood 
dangling,  and  as  time  after  time  I  made 
an  unsuccessful  plunge  with  the  hope  of 
once  more  securing  my  foot,  it  only  served 
to  make  the  predicament  worse,  till  at  last 
the  other  foot  also  became  loose;  and 
then  with  tightened  reign  the  pace  was 
slackened  to  one  of  the  most  fearful  trot* 
it  seemed  I  had  ever  experienced,  till  out 
of  sheer  despair  a  stop  was  effected  and  I 
was  able  again  to  adjust  myself  to  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion,  and  then  on 
again.  Thus  in  the  agony  of  almost  utter 
despair  I  continued  for  some  miles,  yet  all 
the  time  gaining  confidence,  till  at  last  I 
felt  as  though  come  what  would  I  should 
stay  in  that  saddle.  But  how  fared  it 
with  our  companion?  The  distance 
between  as  we  cantered  along,  was  all  the 
time  lengthening,  till  at  last  our  guide 
and  self  thought  it  necessary  to  slow  up; 
and  if  ever  a  sigh  of  relief  came  it  was 
then. 

Some  time  having  elapsed,  we  were 
beginning  to  wonder  as  to  whether  Neek 
had  taken  a  right  about  face.  Judge  of 
our  surprise  then,  when  we  saw  him  some 
eighty  rods  behind  leading  his  pony! 

On  his  coming  up  he  informed  us  that 
the  pony  was  'Splayed  out,"  whereupon 
our  guide  only  laughed.  To  us  it  seemed 
no  occasion  for  levity,  feeling  that  if  the 
horse  was  reallv  done  out,  and  we  manv 
miles  from  our  destination,  in  the 
Australian  bush,  it  was  certainly  no 
desirable  condition  of  affairs. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  false 
alarm,  and  once  more  mounted,  Neely 
went  in  the  lead — the  more  that  we  might 
act  in  his  behalf  in  urging  the  pony  to  a 
faster  pace.  And  now  came  the  most 
laughable  part  of  the  journey;  with  whips 
raised  we  would  both  dash  up  to  his  hon>e, 
which  becoming  frightened  at  our  appear- 
ance, would  spring  forward,  when  in 
Indian  file  we  turned  angle  after  angle  of 
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the  winding  road,  and  no  doubt  scared 
many  a  poor  wallowby  or  paddymelon 
irom  its  seclusion. 

The  cantering  horses— two  of  which  were 
freighted  with  cargoes  of  inexperience — 
the  winding  road  through  the  "bush,"  the 
awkward  position  of  two  of  the  riders  as 
occasionally  a  foot  would  leave  the  stirrup, 
and  then  effort  after  effort  made  to 
replace  it  till  at  times  some  six  inches  of 
light  might  be  seen  between  the  occupant 
and  the  saddle,  with  other  events  con- 
stantly transpiring  which  need  seeing  to 
fully  appreciate, — all  formed  a  scene  that 
«)  completely  engraved  itself  on  memory's 
tablets,  as  to  never  be  effaced  while  time 
shall  lengthen  out  her  days  to  those  who 
thus  became  participants. 

Arriving  at  Tarree  about  an  hour  after 
the  sun  had  bathed  the  earth  in  gorge- 
ous splendor  of  the  golden  hue,  and  had 
pillowed  himself  behind  the  curtains  of 
sable  night,  we  found  we  must  await  the 
crossing  of  the  river  by  a  punt  propelled 
by  the  use  of  a  wire  cable  running  over  a 
large  crankwheel  on  the  side  and  under 
two  small  wheels  at  each  comer,  and 
fastened  at  each  bank  to  a  firmly  secured 
p*>st. 

To  await  the  arrival  of  this  slow-moving 
conveyance  required  some  patience,  but 
at  last  we  were  aboard,  and  by  the  aid  of 
hrethren  McLocklin  and  Butterworth  we 
crossed  over  in  about  ten  minutes. 

It  was  some  eight  miles  farther  before 
ve  reached  our  objective  point.  The 
bright  moon  looked  down  in  smiling  com- 
placence as  we  loped  along,  and  the  echo- 
ing clatter  made  by  the  shod  horses  on 
the  hard  road  ringing  out  a  glad  refrain 
to  the  belated  travelers.  Digging  deeply 
into  the  storehouse  of  memory  we  brought 
forth  many  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of 
davs  far  aback  on  the  stream  of  time  and 
obliterated  for  the  moment  the  reality 
then  being  enacted.  What  a  grand  old 
place  of  refuge  the  memory  at  times 
becomes,  and  as  we  thus  open  out 
her  partially  faded  leaves,  and  read  of 
the  unalloyed  pleasures  of  innocent 
Touth,  what  wonder  that  we  some- 
limes  crv  out:    Oh,  that  I   were  a  child 

m 

again  I     But  we  digress. 

At  the  hour  of  nine  p.m.  we  tighten 
rein,  and  are  soon  safely  ensconced  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  brother  and  sister 
McLocklin.  As  the  history  of  our  stay 
here  has  been  already  sent  to  the  "Herald" 


readers,  we  will  not  burden  your  pages, 
but  pass  to  a  description  of  the  various 
things  of  interest  found  in  this  far  off 
southern  clime. 

New  South  Wales  was  first  settled  in 
1788  by  convict  laborers,  at  Sydney,  but 
is  now  a  flourishing  colony;  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  traveled,  there  can  be  no  more 
hospitable  people.  It  had  in  1881  an 
estimated  population  of  740,836;  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  along  the 
coast  line,  which  is  heavily  timbered.  The 
different  kinds  of  wood  of  which  we 
learned  being  eucalyptus  (gum),  of  which 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
species  in  Australia,  oak — cedar,  black 
butt,  mahogany,  iron  bark,  cabbage,  man- 
grove, and  others  we  can  not  now  recall. 

Of  the  animals  we  have  seen  in  this 
colony,  there  are  the  paddymelon,  wal- 
lowby, bandicoot,  kangaroo  rat,  and 
native  bear.  The  dingoo,  or  half  wild 
dog,  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  and  wild 
cat  we  have  not  yet  seen.  We  learn  that 
"of  mammalia  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  varieties,  nearly  all  being  mar- 
supial, in  Australia. 

Of  birds,  throughout  the  colony  there  are 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  varieties. 
The  most  beautiful  of  these  are  found  in 
Victoria;  but  of  that  colony  we  will  not 
at  present  speak,  but  return  to  some  of 
the  experiences  that  we  hope  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  mav  read. 

Next  day  we  return  from  Wingham; 
but  as  we  were  more  used  to  the  saddle, 
nothing  of  interest  as  to  our  manner  of 
riding  is  worthy  of  record.  Of  our  preach- 
ing at  Fail  ford  and  the  controversy  there, 
the  "Herald"  readers  have  been  informed, 
so  we  pass  to  some  of  the  events  of  life 
at  Forster. 

This  place  is  situafed  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Wilhamba  river, 
which  is  navigable  only  for  punts — a  sort 
of  great  flatboat  run  by  steam,  and  used 
principally  for  hauling  logs.  Bro.  Wright, 
the  founder  and  almost  exclusive  owner 
of  Forster,  owns  two  of  these  punts,  a 
small  steam-tug — used  for  pulling  the 
lumber  crafts  out  into  the  bay  over  the 
bar — and  one  craft  complete,  besides  the 
greater  portion  of  two  others. 

A  sister  Johnson  having  died  during 
our  stay  there,  was  taken  some  fifteen 
miles  up  the  river  for  burial,  the  corpse 
as  well  as  the  procession  being  taken  up 
on  the  punt. 
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From  time  to  time  we  were  joined  by 
the  relatives  and  friends,  who  coming  out 
into  the  river  and  the  punt  being  stopped, 
they  would  climb  on,  and  their  skiffs  were 
towed  along  side. 

The  cabbage  tree,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  some  fifty  feet,  straight  and 
without  a  limb,  sends  out  at  the  top  great 
blade-like  branches  that  bend  downward, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  bunch  somewhat 
resembling  the  cabbage  head,  and  forms 
a  back  ground  for  this  village.  To  the 
front  and  eastward  lies  the  great  Pacific 
in  all  the  majesty  of  its  vastness;  and  we 
remember  many  nights  having  gone  to 
bed  only  to  lie  and  listen  to  the  roar  of 
this  king  of  the  oceans,  till  lulled  by  its 
monotony  we  have  quietly  folded  our 
thoughts,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  grand 
old  Morpheus,  become  oblivious  to  our  sur- 
roundings till  perhaps  the  king  of  day 
had  chased  the  darkened  shadows  from 
our  room,  and  we  were  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  we  would  "catch  the  early 
worm,"  we  must  again  enact  the  duty  that 
by  its  constant  recurrence  has  woven 
itself  into  the  very  fibres  of  our  being, 
and  as  it  were,  become  a  part  of  our  life. 
To  perform  the  morning's  ablutions  and 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  bracing  air,  serves 
to  sharpen  the  appetite,  as  well  as  to 
bring  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  to  the 
cheeks  that  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  the  ocean's  breeze,  or  at  least  till  some 
two  months  before,  when  arising  with  the 
dawn,  we  remember  having  been  driven 
from  sister  Andrews'  hospitable  door,  out 
through  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
along  the  road  through  her  beautiful  park, 
till  finally  the  reins  were  tightened,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  life  we  sat  gazing  out 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  mighty  blue. 
There  we  watched  the  foam -crested  break- 
ers as  they  dashed  on  the  rocks  or  bound- 
ary line,  and  seemed  to  fairly  shriek  out 
their  despair  that  their  "bounds  had  been 
set,"  and  that  with  the  mighty  force  of 
their  persistent  efforts  they  could  come 
no  further.  There  was  fixed  in  our 
memory  the  event,  which  to  us  was  as  the 
first  new  hat  to  the  little  boy.  Again,  we 
looked  out  upon  Seal  Rocks,  and  heard 
the  constant  growl-like  roar  of  the  lions 
that  might  be  seen  upon  them.  And  as 
we  looked  westward  into  the  seemingly 
unfathomable  distance,  we  could  not 
keep  back  the  thoughts  that  kept  con- 
stantly knocking  for  admission,  and  made 


us  wonder  what  the  future  held  in  store 
for  the  two  young  men  that  were  jnst 
beginning  to  awaken  to  the  before 
unknown  realities  of  a  life  far  away;  and 
as  to  whether  after  we  had  gone  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  waters  now  before  u<, 
it  would  ever  be  permitted  that  we 
should  return,  and  as  to  how  we  should 
be  received  by  the  inhabitei-s  of  the  islands 
afar,  after  we  should  have  finished  the 
first  voyage  of  life  upon  the  briny  deep. 
We  do  not  now  recall  that  there  were  any 
gloomy  forebodings;  but  if  memory  is  not 
for  the  instant  treacherous,  we  felt  calm, 
believing  that  God  who  orders  all  things 
for  the  best  would  care  for  us  so  lonsr  as 
we  should  stay  in  line  of  duty.  We  aUo 
recall  that  there  was  not  that  fear  of  goin? 
out  upon  the  waters  that  often  in  life  we 
had  thought  there  would  be,  should  we 
ever  be  called  to  do  such  a  thing.  But 
the  many  predictions  that  had  been  made 
to  us,  and  more  especially  the  one  by  a 
member  of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve, 
concerning  the  mission  we  were  now  on, 
more  than  counteracted  any  feelins;  of 
fear  that  in  the  past  might  have  been 
engendered  by  having  heard  or  read  of 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

But  this  perusal  of  the  events  recorded 
on  the  tablets  of  memory  has  carried  u8 
in  our  narrative  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  briny  deep,  so  with  the  speed  of 
thought  we  carry  the  reader  once  more 
over  the  eight  thousand  miles  intervening:, 
and  ask  that  you  stroll  with  us  along  the 
beach  to  the  northward,  that  vou  may 
thus  make  a  selection  of  the  shells  that 
are  being  constantly  deposited  here  by  the 
breakers  that  come  surging  and  roaring, 
seemingly  lashing  themselves  into  a 
rage  that  they  can  not  reach  beyond  a 
given  point;  or,  if  not  too  tired,  make 
preparations  for  a  day's  stroll,  and  we 
will  go  some  ten  miles,  where  it  is  said 
that  beautiful  specimens  in  this  line  may 
be  found.  As  to  self,  however,  I  am  not 
very  particular  to  make  the  journey,  as 
sister  Smith  has  suppled  us  with  a  beauti- 
ful collection  from  Tahiti. 

But  in  keeping  with  duty,  we  return  to 
the  events  that  are  to  find  record  here, 
and  well  do  we  remember  the  first  time 
we  tried  fishing.  Bro.  Smith,  Neely  and 
the  writer,  being  fully  equipped  in  this 
direction,  secured  a  small  "dinggy/'  or 
skiff,  and  having  obtained  a  stone  for  an 
anchor,  we  rowed  out  into  the  stream  to 
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where  the  water  was  8ome  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  heaving  the  rock  over,  were 
800U  at  work.  Three  flatheads  and  one 
brim  made  up  the  sum  total  of  our  labor. 
As  this  was  rather  dull  sport,  we  secured 
the  service  of  one  of  the  brethren  who 
piloted  us  to  where  the  oysters  were  grow- 
ing on  the  trees!  Sure  enough,  on  our 
arrival  we  found  them  clinging  tightly  to 
the  roots. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  our  fishing 
exploit,  we  determined  to  try  it  again  the 
next  Saturday.  On  this  occasion  the 
schoolmaster  and  sister  Smith  were  added 
to  our  former  party,  and  we  went  some 
miles  up  the  river,  carrying  our  dinner 
with  us.  The  results  of  this  day  was 
hardly  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  the 
previous  one. 

Some  days  later  we  determined  to  try 
it  on  a  grander  scale.  So,  fully  equipped, 
•iome  fifteen  or  more  of  us  went  out  in 
Bro.  Wright's  tug  boat  to  where  the 
water  was  some  twenty  fathoms  deep; 
and  it  was  fine  sport  to  pull  the  snappers 
of  five  to  ten  pounds  weight  up  over  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  Neely  was  the  cham- 
pion, he  having  caught  sixteen.  The 
most  exciting  episode,  however,  was  the 
visit  of  a  large  shark  some  fourteen  feet 
long.  Time  after  time  he  swam  around 
the  boat,  and  at  one  time  seized  hold  of 
the  bow.  Finally  a  bowline  was  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  on  which  was 
made  fast  some  bait,  and  as  he  came  up 
he  grabbed  for  it.  The  rope  was  pulled 
too  soon,  so  that  the  noose  did  not  get 
over  any  part  but  the  head,  and  he  pulled 
out.  Preparing  it  again  all  now  became 
excitement,  and  the  prospect  of  catching 
a  shark  made  us  for  the  time  forget  all 
else.  The  skipper  made  fast  a  large  knife 
to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  just  as  the  great 
jaws  seemed  making  sure  of  the  tempting 
bait,  the  knife  was  plunged  with  full 
force  into  the  back  of  his  neck.  This  of 
course  caused  a  hasty  departure  of  his 
shark-ship,  and  before  the  noose  could  be 
pulled.  From  the  flow  of  the  blood  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  would  never  dis- 
turb another  fishing  party. 

On  account  of  the  tide  w^  could  not 
return  till  about  eight  at  night,  so  after 
darkness  set  in  we  spent  the  time  in  chat 
and  song,  sister  Smith  favoring  us  with  a 
hymn  in  the  Tahitian  language.  The 
PQccess  of  this  day  somewhat  fired  our 
zeal,  80  on  an  after  occasion   we  got  up 


about  one  a.  ra.fto  to  try  it  again — the 
tide  being  unfavorable  for  any  other  start. 
This  time,  however,  we  were  very  unsuc- 
cessful, and  as  an  individual,  it  dampened 
my  ardor  to  a  large  degree.  The  mani- 
fest love  for  the  sport  by  brethren  Smith 
and  Biitterworth,  would  lead  one  to  think 
they  might  be  real  descendants  of  Peter 
and  John. 

This  was  our  last  sport  in  this  direc- 
tion during  our  stay,  but  we  recall  an 
incident  of  a  different  character,  and  that 
we  think  worthy  of  record.  The  American 
mail  having  arrived,  we  were  very  anxious 
to  get  it  and  therefore  went  over  to  the 
'  post,"  After  securing  the  boat,  we  made 
inquiry  of  a  gentleman  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  office,  and  were  told  that  we  would 
find  it  after  passing  a  *'paddock."  Thank- 
ing him  for  what  was  intended  for  infor- 
mation, we  left  as  ignorant  as  to  its  where- 
abouts as  before  going  to  him;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  had  some  of  the  colonials  heard 
us  conjecturing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  wondering  if  it  could  be  the 
rise  of  ground  in  front  that  he  had  refer- 
ence to,  they  would  have  laughed  heartily 
at  the  expense  of  the  Yankees.  However, 
we  found  the  post  office,  as  well  as  the 
paddock  or  enclosure.  And  this  brings 
to  mind  another  incident  relative  to 
expressions.  The  week  that  Bro.  Burton 
and  family  were  there,  I  was  one  day 
swinging  Bro.  Wright's  little  four  year 
old  girl  in  the  hallway,  when  sister 
Addie  passing  along,  inquired  if  we  had 
a  ""billet."  To  my  ear  it  was  as  Greek, 
but  being  somewhat  diffident  about  show- 
ing my  ignorance,  we  put  the  machinery 
of  the  brain  in  motion,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple of  association  soon  concluded  that  it 
must  relate  to  the  task  we  were  then  per- 
forming, and  answered  yes.  And  we 
were  glad  to  learn  that  our  conclusions 
were  correctly  based. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  first  time  we 
heard  the  word  '*larakin,"  and  wondered 
what  kind  of  an  animal  that  could  be. 
Judge  of  our  surprise  to  learn  that  it 
referred  to  a  mischevious  boy.  We  see 
by  the  paper  that  the  coiner  of  the  word 
— at  one  time  one  of  Melbourne's  police — 
died  recently.  If  the  American  people 
were  to  hear  that  a  man  had  gone  into  the 
"bush,"  carrying  with  him  his  "swag"  and 
"tucker,"  they  would  scarcely  infer  that 
he  had  gone  into  the  forest  with  hie 
blanket  and  food;    nor  would   they  infer 
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that  a  "shakedown"  meant  a  bed;  or  per- 
chance one's  coat  had  been  "shaken,"  they 
would  not  think  that  it  had  been  stolen. 
Here  they  laugh  about  the  Yankees 
"guessing,"  while  they  always  "fancy." 
and  "guess"  it  is  much  owing  to  how  it 
"strikes"  one's  "fancy,"  whether  they 
"infer,"  "presume,"  "reckon,"  or  "calcu- 
late." 

It  having  become  necessary  for  us  to 
take  our  departure,  it  was  with  feelings  of 
madness  that  we  took  our  leave  of  the 
friends  by  whom  we  had  been  so  kindly 
cared  for  during  our  first  six  weeks'  stay 
in  this  far  away  clime.  And  ever  in  the 
«tore-house  of  memory,  safe  from  the 
blighting  hand  of  time,  we  expect  to 
retain  the  scene  on  the  little  wharf  at 
Forster,  as  for  the  first  time  in  life  we 
made  landing  there.  The  only  one  of  all 
the  little  band  that  awaited  our  arrival  as 
we  slowly  steamed  up,  that  we  could 
recognize,  was  Bro.  Burton,  and  that  only 
by  a  photograph  that  we  had  seen  of  him 
in  California.  And  he  with  wife  and 
daughter  had  only  stayed  long  enough  to 
endear  themselves  —  with  that  kind  of 
endearment  we  trust  to  be  lasting — to 
make  the  parting  all  the  more  difficult  to 
endure,  while  with  the  others  we  had 
remained  but  six  weeks,  yet  it  had  become 
as  home,  and  now  what  wonder  that  there 
entered  our  soul  a  feeling  attuned  to  sor- 
row as  duty  called  us  hence;  and  boarding 
the  little  tug  we  waved  a  last  farewell 
for  the  time  being  and  steamed  out  to  the 
craft  that  was  to  take  us  some  sixty  miles 
south.  Having  been  transferred  to  the 
craft,  a  heavy  cable  was  made  fast;  the 
anchor  was  heaved,  the  little  tug  put  on 
steam,  and  amidst  the  shadows  of  coming 
darkness  we  were  moving  on  our  way. 
Some  two  miles  out,  the  cable  was  loos- 
ened, and  the  little  tug  steamed  around 
us  as  a  farewell  salute,  all  those  on  board 
shoutinsr  good  bye  and  waving  hats  and 
kerchiefs.  And  once  more  were  we  out 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  mighty  blue, 
with  sails  slowly  tilling,  they  being  now 
the  only  propellers  by  which  we  were  car- 
ried on  our  journey.  Passing  the  time  in 
chat  with  the  skipper  or  slowly  pacing 
the  deck  till  nine  oclock,  we  betake  our- 
selves below,  and  by  the  rockint'  of 
the  boat  and  swish  swash  of  the 
waves,  are  soon  lulled  to  sleep.  When 
morning  arrives  we  have  but  little  wind, 
and  all  day  till  near  sunset  are  compelled 


to  tack,  as  what  wind  there  is  comes  fro 
directly  ahead.  A  strong  breeze  fro 
aft  at  near  sunset  impels  us  alon 
nicely,  but  before  bedtime  this  has  nearl 
died  away,  so  that  day  is  breaking  whe 
we  arrive  in  the  harbor  at  New  Cast! 
As  this  is  a  great  coal  mining  distric 
ships  are  seen  here  from  all  nations.  W 
remember  having  seen  one  from  Boston 
and  we  wondered  how  many  months  i 
would  be  till  she  had  rounded  the  Ilom! 
and  once  more  arrived  at  her  home  dockj 
only  again  to  be  laden  for  a  trip  to  sora 
far  off  port,  while  the  anxious  mothe 
wives  or  sisters  of  those  on  board  awaite4' 
with  heartfelt  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
the  wanderers.  Then  our  own  condition 
Hashed  before  us,  and  we  mused  upon  our 
contemplated  return  when  the  years  ha<l 
expired,  and  the  work  allotted  to  us  ha«i 
been  completed.  We  wondered  if  ever 
again  on  this  side  the  shores  of  eternity 
we  should  meet  with  those  to  whom  we 
had  extended  the  parting  hand  ere  we  bad 
reclined  behind  the  iron  horse  that,  puff- 
ing and  snorting  had  emitted  clouds  of 
steam  or  sparks  of  fire  till  many  a  weary 
and  wasteless  track  had  been  traversed  or 
beautiful  agricultural  and  grazing  land? 
had  been  left  behind;  or  those  that  had 
offered  their  kindly  adieus  just  a  short 
time  prior  to  our  embarking  from  our 
native  shores.  Time,  the  great  arbiter 
of  human  affairs,  can  alone  soke 
the  problem,  unless  the  voice  of  inspi- 
ration speaks  forth  to  unlock  the 
mysterious  future,  whose  great  door 
swings  back  at  the  voice  of  her  bidding 
and  opens  up  to  our  mind  the  events  as 
clearly  as  though  they  had  already  trans- 
pired. But  I  willingly  await  the  slow- 
moving  pendulum  of  futurity's  clock,  till 
the  last  moment  shall  have  passed  into 
the  tense  of  time  gone  by;  and  then,  if 
my  muse  does  not  mistake,  I  shall  once 
more  stand  before  the  assemblages  called 
to  do  duty  for  eternity,  and  in  ray  own 
native  land  lift  my  voice  again  in  defense 
of  him  who  at  one  time  was  hated  of  all 
men.  But  why  subject  the  brain  to  the 
task  of  future's  problems? 

This  wiU  not  land  us  from  the  little 
timber  craft,  neither  give  your  readers  any 
idea  of  New  Castle.  About  nine  o'clock 
next  morning  we  w^ere  take  ashore,  but  as 
this  article  has  already  lengthened  out  we 
omit  a  description  of  this  place  and  what 
we  have  since  done,  for  the  future. 

Qtekn's  Ferrv,  December,  1888. 
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|HE  last  lingering  rays  of  an  autumn 
'  sun  creep  up  the  woodland  heights; 
»  breeze  is  dying  with  the  expiring 
f;  the  variegated  forest  is  blushing 
tb  serene  loveliness;  the  wardrobe  of 
tare  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  chang- 
;  her  emerald  suit  to  buff  and  gold, 
n  and  brown.  The  leafy  bowers  pale 
Death  the  corroding  hand  of  time,  and 
e  very  life  from  out  the  verdant  host  is 
limed  by  old  Jack  Frost.  For  a  while 
me  varieties  are  bathed  in  blood;  but 
esently  they  succumb  to  the  inevitable, 
tw  reverently,  fall  gracefully,  crisp 
iefly.  Thence  chemical  decay  lays  a 
ibtite  to  form  the  dark  mould,  all  to 
juvenate  the  earth.  The  laws  of  organ- 
ition  and  dissolution  are  as  inevitable 
wl  inexorable  as  those  of  supply  and 
imand. 

In  the  great  laboratory  of  universal 
iture  the  key  that  sends  the  sap  from 
le  branch  and  down  the  trunk;  that 
rostrates  the  wild  flower;  that  unmasks 
le  dense  forest  and  locks  up  the 
M\n^  brook,  will  reverse  the  action 
i«>ut  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
ft  the  forces  of  resurrected  life  bounding 
irongh  the  glad  world.  The  beating 
alse  within  the  hand  that  guides  this  pen, 
bile  it  speaks  of  vital  force  and  anima- 
'•n,  is  but  a  muffled  drum  of  a  funeral 
larch  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  unless 
fradventure,  a  kind  providence  would 
raciouKJy  interpose. 

\^  bile  bruin  in  the  den  and  the  seeds 
f»  tbe  plain  lay  dormant  throughout 
ie  winter  season  this  sleep,  akin  to  death, 
^biit  a  natural  rest.  The  bee  in  the  cell, 
i<  cricket  of  the  marsh,  the  frog  of  the 
"•'K  the  insects  of  the  swamp,  the  finnv 
^'f»es  of  the  stream,  the  serpent  of  the 
ive,  all  revive  and  come  forth  as  the 
'oW  rocks  on  her  axis  and  swings  back 
I'Vards  her  summer  solstice. 
In  this  prophecy  of  dame  nature,  with 
li*?  often  recurring  periodical  fulfillments 
om-of,  the  sorrow  and  pangs  of  death 
^  but  the  key-board  of  fate  and  tbe 
["»'!  harbinger  of  life.  What  we  term 
'**atb  is  but  a  momentary  transition;  but, 
^  tbf  words  of  the  immortal  poet,  "life 
I  real;''  therefore  we  should  look  well  to 
'•*'  latter,  whereas  the  former  will  take 


care  of  itself.  Our  existence  goes  forth 
with  the  tide  of  time,  but  the  eternal 
shore  is  ever  in  view,  with  a  well  kept 
harbor  and  a  beacon  light. 

The  much  loved  "Herald"  may  chron- 
icle the  departure  of  those  of  different 
age,  sex  and  condition,  while  we  will  only 
glance  at  the  phenomenon  in  a  general 
way.  The  "pale  horse"  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse— Revelations  6:8,  may  charge  the 
mortal  host;  but  the  tread  of  the  mystio 
hoof  and  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  strike 
through  with  forlorn  terror.  The  recur- 
rence and  frequency  of  the  "beck  and 
call"  is  a  painful  reminder  that  he  is 
no  respecter  of  riches,  rank,  intellect,  or 
person.  The  immortals  alone  are  not 
subject  to  change  or  decay,  neither  are 
their  works  of  a  temporary  kind.  To 
follow  blindly  carnal  inclinations  is  death 
in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  and  usually, 
invites  an  early  demise;  whereas  the  con- 
verse holds  good  in  every  respect  to  2^  meek 
follower  of  Calvary's  bleeding  Lamb.  If 
the  lively  interest  of  the  Infinite  judge  is 
forthcoming  for  our  peace  and  prosperity, 
verily  we  walk  not  forsaken  and  alone. 
"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
"The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance."  "His  righteousness  en- 
dureth  forever."  The  king,  even  the 
king's  son,  shall  deliver  the  poor  and 
needy.  "He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from 
deceit  and  violence;  and  precious  shall 
their  blood  be  in  his  sight."  "Precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  Saints."  The  omnipotent  Father 
careth  for  the  sparrows;  heareth  the 
ravens  and  numbereth  the  hairs  of  the 
head.  He  also  sendeth  his  angels  to 
instruct  and  deliver  the  living,  cheer  and 
coiyifort  the  dying  and  escort  the  right- 
eous dead  to  the  realms  of  delight;  and 
thus  they  co-operate  while  the  eternal 
ages  roll. 

The  Seer  of  Moab,  the  subject  of  King 
Balak,  was  instructed  to  curse  "the  dust 
of  Jacob;"  but  blessings  followed,  and,  as 
explanatory,  the  prophet  reported,  "must 
I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  put  in  my  mouth?  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his."  Elimelech  of  Bethle- 
hem-Judah,    in    a   time    of    sore    famine 
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departed  to  sojourn  in  the  Moabite  terri- 
tory. The  family  tarried  their  decade  of 
years,  during  which  the  father  died,  the 
two  sons  married,  and  finally  died  with- 
out  issue.  Naomi,  the  aged  widow,  hear- 
ing of  plenty  in  the  Holy  Land,  arose  to 
kiss  her  foreign,  yet  dutiful  daughters-in- 
law,  and  bid  them  a  long  and  lasting 
adieu.  The  one  named  Orpha,  after  ten- 
der maternal  counsel,  advice,  exhortation, 
and  blessings,  with  reluctant  footstep  and 
aching  heart,  returned  "back  unto  her 
people  and  unto  her  gods;"  but  Ruth,  of 
immortal  renown,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Boaz — **a  mighty  man  of  wealth"- - 
persistently  implored:  "In treat  me  Hot  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will 
go;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God;  where  ihou  diest  will 
I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried;  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  aught 
but  death  part  thee  and  me."  She  was 
the  mother  of  Jessie  and  the  grandparent 
of  David,  the  inspirational  poet  of  Israel 
and  genealogical  progenitor  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Job,  an  Arabian  prince,  or  patriarch  of 
distinction  and  property,  beheld  the  vascil- 
lating  vicissitudes  of  his  own  estate  and 
the  frail  tenure  of  man,  under  the  most 
extraordinary,  unique  and  trying  circum- 
stances he  preserved  his  equilibrium  and 
maintained  his  integrity  and  kept  patient- 
ly the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  When 
disasters  multiplied,  fortune  fled  away, 
foes  increased,  friends  absconded,  disease 
raged,  and  even  his  helpmate  weakened, 
and  his  life  seemed  suspended  in  a  bal- 
ance— "hair  hung  and  breeze  shaken" — 
the  Spirit  that  teaches  about  and  accom- 
plishes the  resurrection  enabled  the 
patient,  sincere,  upright  man  to  proclaim; 
"Oh,  that  my  words  were  now  written! 
oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book! 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  forever!  For  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth."  He  knew  that  he  would  die,  and 
go  "the  way  of  all  the  earth."  He  was 
apprised  that  his  earthly  tabernacle  would 
consume  away  and  become  food  for  the 
worms.  lie  was  assured  that  the  inan- 
imate dust  would  be  resuscitated,  that  in 
bis  flesh  he  would  walk  u])on  a  glorified 
earth  and  behold  the  king  in  beauty  and 
for  himself- 


The  psalmist  turned  his  lyre  to  the 
beauties  of  univereal  natu>re,  the  prov- 
idence and  fatherly  care  of  God,  the 
grandeur  and  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom, 
the  redemption  of  man  and  the  ecstatic 
delight  and  adamantine  strength  and  im- 
maculate purity  of  the  redeemed  and 
immortal. 

The  evangelistic  prophet  chimes  in 
with,  "Together  with  my  dead  body  shall 
they  arise."  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  others  of  ancient  fame,  have  looked 
beyond  the  portals,  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  replete  with  evidences  and  soul 
cheering  proofs  of  the  life  of  which  this 
is  but  the  prelude. 

The  myriads  of  the  wee  denizens  of 
the  tropical  seas  that  contribute  their 
existence  and  life  to  throw  up  the  danger- 
ous coral  reef  and  lagoon-adorned  island? 
are  regularly  and  periodically  succeeded 
by  innumerable  millions  destined  to  a 
similar  fate  and  end;  and  thus  the  silent 
procession  moves  on,  the  endless  chain 
revolves.  Near  three  score  of  centuries 
have  dropped  into  the  reservoir  of  bound- 
less duration  since  man  was  brought  back 
to  a  reconstructed  world  and  told  to 
re-people,  replenish,  and  occupy  the 
whole  earth.  The  rolling  sphere  is  the 
Creator's,  in  fee  simple,  hence  his  image 
is  at  best  a  tenant  at  will.  At  the  rate  of 
three  generations  to  the  hundred  years 
one  hundred  and  sevntv-six  and  seventy- 
six  one  hundredths  have  been  chronicled. 

While  "seed  time  and  harvest"  succeed 
in  regular  gradation,  while  the  kernel 
and  germ  of  to-day  are  harbingers  and 
heralds  of  to-morrow,  our  homes  will  l>e 
invaded  by  the  unborn  hosts  yet  to  be. 
Dynasties  have  risen  and  figured,  flourish- 
ed and  fell.  Valor  and  patriotism,  avar- 
ice and  pride  have  been  found  in  the 
march  of  events.  Regal  splendor  and 
squalid  want  have  been  coupled  close  t<:>- 
gether.  Intellectual  fame  and  animated 
vigor  have  overshadowed  ignorance  and 
indolence.  Virtue  and  vice  have  clashed 
steel  on  a  thousand  battle  fields.  Chris- 
tian Europe  is  in  martial  array  these 
times;  munitions  and  accoutrements  of 
war  are  beggaring  civilization;  unhappy 
monarchs  and  unruly  subjects  character- 
ize the  crowned  powers,  while  the  old 
sick  world  is  all  honev-combed  with  tres- 
The  God  of  nature  suffered  on  the 


son. 


cruel  cross  ere  he  entered  into  fulness  of 
glory,  and  why  will  not  his  footstool  p> 
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throus:h   the   crucible  of   death    ere    she 
is  cjlorified  in  iraxnortal  youth? 

His  Satanic  majesty  seeks  to  embitter 
life,  derange  the  brain,  enfeeble  the  body, 
contaminate  the  soul,  hasten  death,  land 
ill  and  aupei'vise  over  in  hell.  His  pow- 
er has  been  curtailed,  and  his  jurisdiction 
ahridtijed  by  the  Son  of  David,  who  par- 
took of  "flesh  and  blood"  "that  through 
♦loath  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  and 
dvliver  them  who  though  fear  of  death 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bon- 
dage."" The  one  "mighty  to  save,"  has 
atoned  for  original  sin,  spoiled  "princi- 
palities and  powers,"  burst  the  bars  of 
the  grave,  brought  "life  and  immortality 
to  light,"  coped  with  "spiritual  wicked- 
nes*<  in  high  places,"  is  "alive  forever- 
more."  and  holds  "the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death."  He  mediates,  intercedes  and 
advocates  now;  but  when  he  will  come  in 


his  glory  he  will  re-erect  and  ascend 
"the" throne  of  the  Lord  of  Jerusalem," 
and  from  thence  "reigns  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end."  His  magnetic 
presence  and  righteous  rule  will  assuage 
all  grief,  allay  pain,  tranquilize  the  heart, 
soothe  the  spirit,  immortalize  the  body, 
re-unite  the  whole  wide  dispersed  family 
of  God,  happify  th<*  blooming  dominion, 
and  everlastingly  vanquish  man's  most 
persistent,  ancient,  implacable  foe — death. 
Martha  said  unto  Jesus:  "Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died." 
Let  the  grand  work  of  preparation  go  on 
with  accelerated  speed.  The  Bridegroom 
is  ready  and  waiting  for  the  spouse  to 
adorn  herself  with  the  nuptial  robes  and 
the  jewels  both  rich  and  rare.  If  we 
have  on  the  whole  armor  of  the  Lord  we 
can  ever  abide  in  his  presence;  wherefore 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words. 
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TTIHERE  is  a  structure  which  every  boy 
1'  or  girl,  man  and  woman,  is  building, 
each  one  for  him  or  herself.  It  is  called 
character,  and  every  act  is  a  stone  in  the 
edific€».  It  is  a  building  that  will  effect 
as  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 
Take  heed  how  vou  build  it.  Our  minds 
are  given  to  us,  but  our  character  we 
must  make.  The  germ  is  not  the  tree,  the 
acorn  is  not  the  oak,  neither  is  the  mind 
the  character.  The  mind  is  the  garden; 
the  character  is  the  fruit;  who  will  be 
tlie  gardener?  God  has  given  you  the 
mind;  man  has  to  make  his  own  charac- 
ter. The  mind  is  the  white  page  and  the 
oliaracter  is  the  kind  of  writing  we  put 
on  it;  shall  it  be  good  or  bad?  The 
mind  is  the  store,  the  counting  room,  and 
ihi-  character  is  the  profits  on  the  trade; 
lari;**  profits  are  made  from  quick  sales 
and  HHiall  percentage. 

( Treat  characters  are  made  from  little 
acts  and  efforts.  Good  deeds  grow  into 
ncd)le  years,  and  the  years  as  they  j)as8 
hv  irrow  into  a  beautiful  structure  that 
will  endure  forever  to  our  praise  and 
^iod's  glory. 
A  good  character  is  a  precious  thing. 


above  rubies,  gold  coins,  crowns,  or  earth- 
ly kingdoms,  and  the  work  of  making  it 
is  the  grandest  and  noblest  one  of 
earth's  architects.  A  good  character  is 
one  of  the  highest  objects  of  a  man's  life. 

It  is  well  to  put  the  standard  high, 
even  though  you  may  not  be  able  alto- 
gether to  realize  it.  "The  youth,"  says 
Disraeli,  the  ex-prime  minister  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  "who  does  not  look  up,  will 
look  down,"  and  the  spirit  that  does  not 
soar  and  behold  the  wondrous  works  of 
nature  and  nature's  God  will  be  destined 
to  grovel  in  a  low  state  near  the  earth, 
lie  who  has  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
thinking  will  be  better  off  than  one 
having  none  at  all. 

Character  is  like  the  stock  in  trade,  the 
more  you  have  of  it  the  more  you  have 
the  greater  facilities  of  adding  to  it.  A 
good  character  is  a  power  in  any  com- 
munity; its  moral  influence  is  strong; 
like  a  magnet  it  draws:  it  makes  friends, 
creates  funds,  draws  patronage  and  sup- 
port from  those  around,  and  opens  a  sure 
way  to  honor,  business,  and  wealth.  Lit- 
tle actions,  words  and  deeds,  soon  discov- 
ers character.      Truth  should  always  be  a 
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great  corner  stone  in  character.  It  is  the 
"Nil  Desperandum"  (never  despair)  of 
human  life.  It  surmounts  like  the  eagle 
all  difficulties.  The  standard  of  character 
is  the  value  of  human  progression.  The 
nation  that  undervalues  character  is  low 
and  barbarous.  Just  as  a  man  prizes  his 
character  so  is  he.  This  is  the  true  stan- 
dard of  a  man. 

Strength  and  power  of  a  character 
depend  on  two  things,  namely,  power  of 
will  and  power  of  self  restraint.  It 
requires  two  things  for  its  existence, — 
strong  feelings,  and  a  strong  command 
over  them.  It  is  here  a  great  many  peo- 
ple make  mistakes;  (I  too);  they  take 
strong  feelings  for  strong  character.  A 
man  who  will  make  his  wife  and  little 
ones  quake  because  of  liis  will  power  to 
be  obeyed  in  all  tilings,  is  not  a  strong 
man.  He  is  weak;  his  passions  are 
strong.  The  power  and  strength  of  char- 
acter is  not  in  the  feelings;  but  when  a  man 
has  the  simplicity  and  the  humility  of  a 
child  when  it  is  required,  he  must  have  the 
strength  and  power  and  will  to  stand 
up  for  the  truth  in  all  questions  of  verac- 


ity. He  must  be  chaste,  not  easily  pro- 
voked; he  must  be  forgiving,  and  yet 
restrain  himself, — that  man  is  a  strono 
individual,  and  one  who  will  draw, 
Truthfulness,  integrity,  and  goodness  are 
traits  in  character  that  can  not  hang, 
in  life,  on  every  man's  breath.  Gentle- 
ness, deportment,  honesty,  and  cautioni 
are  needed  in  character;  they  are  to  char- 
acter what  love  and  reverence  are  to 
religion.  The  character  of  power  h 
higher  in  the  sense  that  knowledge  is 
power.  What  would  you  think  of  seeinsr 
an  educated  pick-pocket,  or  an  accom- 
plished highwayman  in  Philadelphia? 
and  yet  such  is  the  case.  Mind  without 
heart,  intelligence  without  conduct,  clev- 
erness without  goodness,  are  powers  only 
for  mischief  and  wrong  doing. 

Let  the  people  sneer,  scoff,  laugh,  and 
ridicule  ^who  will)  at  an  upright,  onward 
course,  even  if  it  be  called  by  the  name 
of  "Mormonism,"  it  will  soon  evince  t^ 
the  world  that  there  is  more  indepen- 
dence in  a  forgiving  smile,  than  'there 
is  in  the  society  of  the  mean  and  vulgar. 


KEEPING  THE  FOUNTAIN  PURE. 


JT[HESE  are  days  in  which  self-indul- 
1  gence  in  its  various  forms  is  taking 
on  a  great  many  fine  names,  when  laxity 
of  principle  styles  itself  liberality,  and 
lack  of  self-control  passes  for  spontaneity. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  old  responsibil- 
ities are  still  binding  upon  us.  The 
battle  of  virtue  and  piety  is  to  be  fought 
at  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  where  all  the 
passions  of  our  nature  assemble  to  drink. 
The  thoughts  are  as  much  the  subjects  of 
moral  control  and  moral  responsibleness 
as  the  conduct.  Our  Savior  has  put  that 
at  rest  forever.  He  who  is  angry  with 
his  brother  is  a  murderer.  He  who 
indulges  an  unlawful  feeling  commits  the 
offense  to  which  it  tends.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  can  prevent  all  wrong  thoughts 
from  springing  in  the  mind;  but  we  can 
deny  them  shelter,  we  can  drive  them 
forth.  '*Evil  in  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
mav  come  and  go  unblamed,  so  unapprov- 
ed." 


There  is  no  end  to  the  riot  to  which  an 
unbridled  imagination  may  run,  no  miv 
chief  to  the  soul  so  deadly  that  unlicensed 
thinking  may  not  affect  it.  Evil  thoughts 
that  never  come  to  evil  actions  niav  niiu 
the  soul,  for  to  some  natures  thinking 
is  action.  Their  life  begins  and  emi^ 
in  thinking;  and  all  its  springs,  all  it< 
emotions,  affections,  tastes,  may  be  per- 
verted, soured  and  debased  by  mere 
unhallowed,  unregulated,  and  wild  think- 
ing. It  is  because  thought  has  been  an 
adulterer  that  some  hitherto  discreet  an»i 
sober  man,  every  now  and  then,  astoun<li? 
societv  with  a  sudden  breach  of  debauch 
ery.  It  is  because  thought  has  been  a 
murderer  that  the  respectable  and  influen- 
tial member  of  societv  awakes  the  horror 
of  his  class  by  a  deed  of  blood.  It  i^ 
because  tliought  has  been  a  robber  that 
the  merchant  of  long-established  honor 
suddenly  proves  a  guilty  defaulter.  It  i*^ 
because    thought   has   long   been    inteni- 
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perate  that  drunkennesB  unexpectedly 
overtakes  the  man  or  woman  of  discretion 
and  supposed  self-control. 

Regulate  the  thoughts.  Have  order, 
parity,  truth,  and  honor  there.  Let 
ol)edience  to  God,  submission  to  duty, 
begin  with  the  affections  and  the  senti- 
ments. Think  nothing  and  on  nothing 
which  stirs  dangerous  passions  and  wrong 
desires.     Do  not  fancy  yourself  stronger 


than  others  who  have  fallen  in  the  path  of 
wild  speculation,  unlicensed  thinking, 
and  vain  imaginations.  Avoid  the  dizzy 
road  of  novel  and  eccentric  opinions. 
Respect  the  testimony  of  age  and  the 
wisdom  of  society;  and  you  will  find  that 
out  of  a  heart  thus  regulated  and  con- 
trolled there  will  not  proceed  "evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tions, thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies." 

—Selected. 
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Til  OCR  >  oung  readers  we  wish  to  say,  Read  with 
f&Ti'  tlie  article  in  this  number  entitled,  "An 
Y^tW  Reminiscence."  It  was  furnished  at  our 
t^arnest  request,  by  the  younjr  friend  wliose 
fxjjeneiK-e  it  is  and  wlio  we  had  heard  relate  it 
a>  a  pa-st^ing  incident  of  her  life.  To  us  it  is 
more  than  a  parsing  incident.  It  is  an  example 
of  true  heroism  and  reliance  upon  God ;  of  love 
for  his  imth  and  faithfulness  in  vindicating  it, 
which  we  would  thank  God  to  see  imitated  by 
every  young  Saint  who  reads  tliese  lities.  And 
lei  iw  say  to  you  that  even  the  careless,  the 
in'iitft'rent  and  the  wicked,  respect  fir  more 
hijrhly  the  individual  who  is  not  afraid  to  avow 
and  defend  his  or  her  principles,  than  they  do 
the  one  who  acts  a.s  if  ashanjed  of  the  faith 
they  |»ofcss  to  believe,  and  this  without  refer- 
ence to  tliat  honor  which  God  will  give  to  those 
who  honor  him. 


In  this  i.«sue  we  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
biographical  shetch  of  Elder  T.  J.  Andrews^ 
late  of  California,  whose  loss  was  deeply  felt  by 
hundreds  of  God's  people,  who  had  known  and 
loved  him.  His  home  in  San  Francisco  was 
ever  the  home  of  the  ministry  and  might  well 
have  been  termed  "The  Saints'  Rest." 

It  is  not  so  complete  as  we  could  wish,  but  it 
will  awaken  memories  in  tlie  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him,  which  will  lead  up  to  the  ful- 
ness standing  out  in  the  kindly  acts  and  words 
of  the  man  they  knew,  and  which  have  been 
laid  away  with  his  memory  in  secret  places  of 
the  heart.  We  are  indebted  to  pister  Andrews 
for  dates  and  to  brother  E.  C.  Briggs,  who  knew 
him  intimately  and  loved  him  well,  for  other 
facts. 


■*^I^:0:ii:N:D  •:•  ilt:A:B:L:B.^ 
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A  BEQUEST  from  a  sitter  for  bright  pictures  to  make 
Attnctive  the  otherwise  bare  walls  of  the  school- 
room, suggests  the  tbouflrht  that  there  may  be  others 
viioDg  the  reader  of  Autukn  Leaves  who  are  teach- 
ers and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  a  little  decorat- 
iiHT  At  a  trifling  expense. 

We  devote  this  number  of  the  ^'Round  Table/*  there- 
Tore,  to  the  school-room,  but  the  house-motiier  will 
find  Mveral  useful  hints  In  it  for  brightening  up  the 
home  as  well. 

-THB  SCHOOL-EOOM  BEAUTIFUL." 

Obtain  a  few  yards  of  five-cent  glazed  cambric — 
warlet,  1ip:bt  blue  and  pink;  a  few  yards  of  dark  red 
Cuitoa  flamiel.  or  ootUm  plush,  as  it  is  now  called,  a 
yird  or  two  of  old  irold,  aod  as  much  scarlet  of  the 
aerial  as  Lhe  purse  allows;   iwo  papers  of 


upholsterer^  tacks,  one  ]arg«^  and  one  small,  a  paper 
of  double  pointed  carpet  tacks,  a  few  ten  cent  pack- 
ages of  Diamond  dyes,  cardinal,  bright  blue,  and  old 
gold;  a  couple  of  dozen  of  folding  Japanese  fans,  that 
come  very  cheap,  but  are  of  good  designs  and  bright 
colors;  some  manila  paper,  the  largest  sheets  used  for 
wrapping  in  stores — a  dozen  or  so,  and  as  much  best 
blank  newspaper,  clear  white,  from  the  local  office, 
and  a  bunch  of  longest  white  splints.  This  is  all  you 
need  to  purchase  The  paper-hanger  will  give  you 
remnants  of  rich  bright  borders,  some  quite  broad, 
and  sample  books  of  wall-papers  containing  good  sized 
pieces  in  variety.  If  you  can  get  a  few  sheets  of  dark 
bine  paper  used  in  crockery  stores  for  wrapping,  you 
will  find  it  very  useful.  Of  the  uses  of  these  materials 
more  preseotly. 

Of  course  we  most  b«ve  piclureB  or  someibiog  to 
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take  their  place.  If  the  children  are  invited  to  briogr 
unframed  ones  not  in  use  at  home,  they  will  respond 
generously,  and  some  will  be  suitable,  others  not. 
There  will  be  chromos  too  glaring  to  be  used  for  the 
walls,  but  they  may  be  pinned  for  a  few  days  against 
the  blackboard,  for  color  of  object  or  language  lessons, 
and  tlie  donor  is  just  as  happy  as  if  his  offering  were 
honored  by  a  permanent  place  in  tlie  decoraiious. 
But  never  sliglit  anything  contributed  in  this  way; 
make  use  of  it  somehow,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  and 
then  return  it  with  kind  praise  to  the  little  donor  for 
him  to  have  aarain  at  home. 

Keep  a  large  Wonder  Box  into  which  all  sorts  of 
remarkable  objects  may  go,  to  be  resurrected  for  illus- 
trations or  amusement  on  rainy  days,  or  to  use  in 
langu:ige  work.  It  may  be  covered  with  cretonne 
and  form  a  bright  spot  of  color  as  it  stands  on  the 
platform.  Highly  colored  chromos  are  subdued  by  a 
margin  of  cream-tinted  manila  paper  pinued  upon  the 
Tvall  where  the  picture  is  tu  be.  Then  the  orierinal 
margin  frorA  the  chromo  and  fasten  it  upon  the  manila, 
with  as  wide  a  margin  as  practicable,  six  inches  Is 
none  too  wide.  If  the  picture  is  very  large,  the 
manila  paper  must  be  cut  the  right  width  and  fitted 
around  the  chromo.  because  the  sheet  was  not  large 
enough  to  serve  a  back  and  margin  both.  Mitre  the 
corners  of  these  strips  by  cutting  the  ends  of  two 
opposite  ones  diagonally  to  lap  over  the  ends  of  the 
others,  which  are  to  be  left  straight  If  the  chromo 
is  dull  and  dark,  use  white  paper  for  a  margin,  to 
bring  out  what  color  there  is.  When  it  is  arranged 
use  smallast  tacks  to  fasten  all  in  place,  and  frame  it 
later. 

Use  plenty  of  engravings  in  a  room  and  few  chromos. 
It  is  better  to  have  all  the  pictures  chromos  on  one 
wall,  and  all  engravings  on  another.  For  good  wood- 
-cuts  that  are  large  enough  to  frame,  look  over  old 
numbers  of  Harper's  Weekly  or  some  such  illustrated' 
paper,  especially  the  Christmas  numbers,  and  select 
those  of  boldest  outlines, — a  two-pagc-sized  head  of  a 
horse  or  some  other  animal,  a  copy  of  some  famous 
painting,  an  Arab  standintr  by  his  camel  on  the  desert 
sands.  You  will  find  hosts  of  them  very  suitable  for 
school-room  purposes,  both  decorative  and  educational. 
Only  let  them  be  striking  in  effect,  and  bordered  with 
a  very  wide  margin  of  white  paper.  Carefully  trim 
the  edges  close  to  the  engraving,  leaving  none  of  its 
own  margin.  These  for  the  lanier  spaces;  for  smaller 
places  panel-shaped  or  square  wood-cuts  from  maga- 
zines mounted  >n  the  same  way  upon  a  paper  margin 
against  the  wall.  Just  tack  them,  do  not  paste,  as  it 
wrinkles  both  picture  and  margin. 

Now  the.  frames.  For  small  pictures  use  splints 
died  cardinal  red,  woven  with  rustic  corners  and 
tacked  over  your  picture  against  the  wall.  At  the 
top,  when  done,  stick  a  few  dried  brown  rushes  or 
sprays  of  grass  or  grain  relieved  against  the  white 
wall.  :  . 

All  our  pictures  must  be  framed  without  glass,  it  is 
so  costly.  Some  of  the  large  ones  may  have  a  frame 
of  the  rich  paper  border  containing  gilt.  Kiiher  mitre 
the  corners,  or  use  a  Japanese  fan  to  cover  the  joining 
at  each  corner,  doing  all  with  tacks  Consider  your 
picture  well  to  decide  whether  you  will  use  this  or  a 
frame  you  will  make  of  a  dark  red  cotton  plush.  Of 
the  latter  cut  off  a  piece  lonf;  enough  for  the  longest 
side  of  two  large  engravings  of  equal  size,  outside  of 
margin  and  allowing  for  corners.  Cut  it  lengthwise 
into  four  strips.  Now  cut  a  shorter  one  for  the  ends 
into  four  lengthwise  strips  likewise.  Cut  thick  paper 
strips  not  quite  as  wide  to  line  these  and  fold  edges  of 
plush  narrowly  over  and  tack  them  with  needle  and 
thread  back  and  forth  across  the  back.    Then  fold  the 


aide  strips  to  diagonal  ends  and  Up  over  the  other  eod 
strips,  tacking  all  neatly  just  over  the  outside  of  niar- 
gin  of  mounted  picture.  Have  the  nap  go  from  left  to 
right  on  the  side  strips  and  from  top  to  bottom  on  the 
ends,  so  that  when  dusted  the  frame  will  not  become 
rougliened  as  it  would  if  brushed  agninst  the  nap. 
You  would  hardly  credit  the  richness  of  effect  of  these 
simple  frames,  till  they  are  seen.  Do  not  have  too 
many,  but  three  or  four  of  them. 

Now  some  substitutes  for  pictures  A  banner  of 
dark  red  or  scarlet  cotton  plush,  oblong  in  shape, 
tacked  nigh  upon  the  wall.  Have  it  about  a  yard 
long  when  finished.  Place  a  six  inch  band  of  old 
gold  plush  at  the  top  and  one  about  nine  inches  broad 
at  the  bottom,  with  the  lower  half  of  the  depth 
slashed  up  into  fringe  about  one-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide  With  double  pointed  tacks  nail  upon  this 
panel  a  long  vine  of  clematis  with  its  feathery  tails 
and  all  its  leaves.  It  will  dry  in  place  and  be  beauti- 
ful as  a  painting  against  the  rich  color  of  its  back- 
ground; or.  use  large  branches  of  thistle,  or  of  smoke 
tree,  or  of  anything  that  looks  well  when  dry.  only  it 
must  be  airy  enough  to  let  the  color  show  through, 
bringing  out  the  design. 

In  another  place  lack  long  narrow  panels  of  the 
dark  blue  paper,  and  put  a  border  of  red  splints  across 
the  top,  and  a  broader  one  at  the  bottom,  but  none  on 
the  sides;  on  these  fasten  sprays  of  oak  with  leaves 
and  acorns,  containing — one  a  haogbird's  nest,  the 
other  any  liitle  bird's  nest.  Tliese  are  wonderfully 
pretty,  and  the  children  love  to  see  them. 

In  decorating  a  school- room  use  plenty  of  color, 
especially  red.  It  warms  and  furnishes  the  barenes 
more  than  anything  else.  You  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  of  it,  but  it  must  be  judiciously  and  appropri- 
ately used.  A  large  square  of  dark  red  plush  set  oo 
its  angle  on  the  wall,  with  an  embossed  bead  or  any 
rather  small  picture  in  the  center,  is  an  easy-  orna- 
ment to  arrange  An  old  shade  hat  nailed  under 
a  picture,  llaiiened  and  lied  with  a  bow  ot  scarlet 
cambric,  then  tilled  with  thistles,  pressed  ferns,  sprajrs 
of  pressed  green  leaves  or  of  autumn  leaves,  cattaila, 
coarse  heads  of  grass  or  grain,  or  a  fan  nailed  on  the 
wall  like  a  basket  to  hold  the  same  sort  of  tilings,  i^i  a 
good  ornMTTient. 

A  word  about  pressed  leaves.  Be  sure  to  preserve 
the  branch  on  which  they  grew,  or  have  another  of 
the  same  species.  When  they  come  out  of  press  cut 
short  lengths  ot  wire^that  raveled. from  the  wire  net 
used  for  screens  is  good.  Twist  the  wire  firmly  about 
the  stem  of  the  leaf  and  put  it  back  on  a  node  of  the 
branch  as  it  grew.  Then  you  bend  them  as  yoa 
like  into  position,  and  it  is  very  natural 

Maple  branches  either  green  or  red,  blackberry 
sprays  with  their  dry  berries  still  on,  oak  branches 
with  acorns,  chestnut  twigs  with  burrs,  pine  and  tir 
branches  with  their  cones,  may  be  nailed  up  over 
doors  and  windows  or  against  panels  of  dark  blue  paper 
with  excellent  effect.  In  large  places,  hard  to  fill,  a 
group  of  sweet  corn  with  its  full  length  stalk  and  aH 
its  leaves,  and  the  flower  tas-sels  dyed  cardinal  red, 
finished  with  a  huge  bow  of  light  blue  cambric  at  the 
bottom,  is  fine;  also  long  stalks  of  cattails  Hrraoped  in 
the  same  way.  If  you  are  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  in 
the  South,  you  have  palms.  Use  three  fan  palm 
leaves,  in  some  huge  space,  nailed  well  to  the  wail 
and  finished  with  a  great  scarlet  bow.  Also  pam|)a5 
grasses  are  easy  to  obtain.  Of  the  latter,  use  two 
doze*^.  in  a  cluster;  keep  the  handsomest  on^  white 
but  dye  half — old  gold,  bright  blue,  or  Kosine  pink. 
Have  the  dye  warm  but  do  not  use  the  mordant.  Dip 
the  grasses  slowly  and  after  they  are  well  saturated, 
lay  to  dry  in  a  clean  place. 
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A    WINTER    PASSAGE    ON    THE    ATLANTIC. 


BY  ELDER  JOSEPH  F.  BURTON. 


IN  1S60  the  good  brigautine  "Forward," 
left  London,  bound  for  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  crew  consisting  of  eight  per- 
sons— the  captain,  mate,  second  mate  and 
cook,  in  the  cabin,  and  four  able  seamen 
in  tlie  forecastle.  She  left  the  downs 
early  in  December,  and  after  a  good  run 
down  the  channel,  carried  a  strong  south- 
east wind  as  far  westward  as  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Towards  evenincr  of  the 
eighth  day  out,  she  met  a  long,  heavy 
swell  cominc:  from  the  northwest  which 
increased  in  volume  as  the  dav  wore  on, 
and  the  clouds  grew  blacker,  the  rain 
squalls  were  heavier,  and  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  And  as  the 
crest  of  a  long  northwest  swell  would 
meet  the  crest  of  the  old  sea,  each  seem- 
ingly striving  for  the  mastery,  they  would 
send  their  spray  far  in  the  air  with  a 
shivering  noise  while  the  low  soughing 
and  moaning  of  the  wind  added  to  the 
awfulness  of  the  impending  conflict  of 
elements. 

The  captain  (who  had  received  the  title 
of  Neptune,  from  his  crew),  tall  and 
•straight,  greybearded,  with  sun-burnt 
features,  and  everv  inch  of  a  seaman, 
i^ave  his  orders  to  the  mate  in  an  extra 
firm  tone  of  voice,  "Put  extra  gaskets  on 
the  furled  sails,  extra  lashings  on  the 
spars  and  water  casks  on  deck,  fasten  the 
hatches  and  batten  them  down  good  and 
J^trong,  for  we  will  have  a  dirty  nisjht  of 
It."  The  heavy  swell  from  the  northwest 
made  the  vessel  roll  and  lurch  about;  the 
men  worked  quickly  and  silently,  secur- 
ins;  everything  movable  with  extra  lash- 
nigs;  the  mainsail  and  main-stay-sail  are 
close  reefed,  the  bonnet  taken  off  the  fore- 
staysail;  and  as  the  clouds  gather  black- 
ness the  men  move  about  gloomily,  look- 


ing earnestly  to  leeward.  As  the  sun 
sinks  behind  thick  clouds  of  darkness,  the 
whole  sky  looks  weirdly  wild;  the  wind 
whistles  shrilly  through  the  shrouds  of 
the  rigging,  as  the  little  vessel  plunges 
and  jerks  in  the  now  heavy  head  sea.  The 
low  murmuring  of  the  sea  increases  as  the 
night  wears  on;  the  rain  falls  in  torrents 
in  the  squalls,  the  thunder  fairly  crashing 
around  the  heads  of  the  crew,  while  the 
lightning  flashes  reveal  their  anxious 
countenances  as  they  await  the  bursting 
of  the  storm. 

Suddenly  a  deluge  of  water  from  the 
thick  clouds  falls  upon  the  deck  of  the 
little  brig  as  though  it  would  swamp  her 
if  it  could.  The  clouds  seemed  not  able 
to  empty  themselves  fast  enough  by  rain- 
ing. Then  followed  a  calm  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  a  northwest  gale  in  its  fury 
burst  upon  them,  heeling  the  vessel  over 
nearly  on  her  beam  ends  and  holding  her 
steadily  in  that  position,  its  very  force 
leveling  the  sea  for  the  moment,  while 
upon  the  tips  of  the  yards  and  mast-heads 
are  seen  the  balls  of  fire  (phosphoric  light) 
called  by  sailors  "compazants,"  indicating 
to  them  that  the  storm  was  at  its  height. 
After  the  first  sweep  of  the  storm  is  over 
the  vessel  rights  a  little,  and  the  yet 
irregular  sea  begins  to  run  quite  high. 
The  storm  staysail  is  bent  and  set  and  the 

■r 

vessel  is  "hove  to"  under  it,  and  the  close 
reefed  main-staysail  and  the  fore-staysail. 
Just  after  midnight  and  preceding  a  squall 
she  shipped  a  very  heavy  sea  which  swept 
the  deck  of  extra  spare  boat  and  water- 
casks,  carrying  away  the  lee  bulwarks  and 
bursting  the  fore  and  main-staysails, 
which  were  quickly  torn  by  the  storm 
into  ribbons.  The  brig  lay  rolling  and 
wallowing    all    the    rest   of    the   night, 
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occasion  ally  the  sea  making  a  clean  breach 
over  her. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  vessel 
looked  desolate  indeed ;  yet  saddest 
of  ail,  the  second  mate — Neptune's  son — 
had  been  hurt  during  the  night.  The 
heavy  sea  which  swept  the  deck  washed 
him  away  from  the  pumps  into  the  lee 
scuppers,  and  one  of  the  spars  which  had 
just  been  broken  adrift  had  jammed  him 
against  the  after-house  crushing  his  chest 
and  otherwise  injuring  him  so  badly  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  into  the  cabin.  That 
morning,  after  eight  bells,  the  captain  con- 
sulted with  the  officers;  note  was  made  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  it  was 
concluded  best  to  square  away  for  St. 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  for  repairs. 
The  lower  topsail  was  set,  the  foresail 
reefed  and  set,  the  storm-staysail  taken  in, 
the  yards  squared,  the  helm  put  up,  and 
the  good  brig,  "Forward"  bounded  and 
skipped  over  the  waves  before  the  north- 
west gale  like  the  chased  deer  fleeing  over 
the  hills  pursued  by  hunters.  But  there 
was  sorrow  on  board.  For  "Neptune's" 
son,  the  second  mate,  loved  by  all  the 
crew,  lay  in  the  cabin  suffering  intensely. 
Such  suitable  remedies  as  the  medicine 
chest  contained  were  used,  but  did  not 
afford  much  relief  from  the  great  pain 
which  racked  his  frame.  Fever  ensued, 
his  lips  grew  black  and  thick.  His  mind 
wandered,  and  for  two  days  he  lay  suffer- 
ing acutely.  On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
the  crew  gathered  aft,  for  the  second 
mate  was  dying.  His  voice  grew  faint; 
his  breath  grew  shorter,  and  at  last  he 
slept  to  waken  again  at  the  great  resur- 
rection morn. 

The  storm  had  spent  itself,  but  the 
northwest  gale  had  run  the  vessel  into  the 
Tropics.  And  as  she  was  now  "running 
down  the  trades,"  these  warm,  balmy 
winds  were  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
cold,  boisterous  winds  of  the  northern 
latitudes. 

Low,  and  slowly  that  night,  the  sailors 
struck  the  bells  noting  the  hours  and 
watches  of  the  night.  Silently  the  watches 
were  changed.  At  length  the  sun  arose 
in  a  clear  sky;  the  sea  is  regular  and 
smooth;  no  sail  is  in  sight,  and  the  good 
brig,  "Forward,"  is  rolling  on  her  course 
"suthard"  through  the  eternal  waters  of 
earth's  vast  ocean  alone  on  the  deep.  The 
dead  body  was  prepared  by  kind  and  lov- 


ing hands  for  burial ;  his  hair  is  combed* 
back  from  his  square  forehead;  his  eyes- 
are  closed;  the  lips  are  slightly  parted. 
He  seemed  asleep;  and  the  smile  on  his 
face  might  denote  that  he  was  dreaming 
of  home,  of  mother,  brother,  sister,  of  one 
whose  likeness  he  kept  between  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible  his  mother  gave  him  long  ago 
when  first  he  left  home  for  a  sailor's  life! 
Clad  in  his  "go-ashore"  suit,  he  seems 
already  prepared  to  answer,  Aye  aye,  sir! 
to  the  angel  who  shall  make  the  loud  call 
to  all  those  who  sleep  in  the  mighty 
deep.  All  hands,  arise!  The  rough,  but 
kind  hands  of  the  sailors  are  again  called 
into  requisition.  The  casket  which  is  to 
contain  his  form  must  be  prepared,  and 
therefore  the  canvas,  commencing  at  the 
feet,  is  sewed  together;  first  placing  at 
the  feet  some  pieces  of  iron,  and  so  the 
sewing  goes  on  until  the  breast  is  reached. 
"Wait,"  says  the  mate;  "let  us  look  at 
him  as  long  as  we  may."  The  plank  is 
now  laid,  one  end  on  the  rail  of  the 
vessel  amidships,  and  the  other  end  on  a 
temporary  scaffolding  on  deck,  and  over 
all  a  flag  is  placed.  The  "ensign"  is 
hoisted  half  mast;  the  square  sails  are 
hauled  "aback;"  the  "Forward"  stops  her 
speed;  all  hands  gather  at  the  rail,  for  the 
body  has  been  brought  from  the  cabin 
and  placed  with  the  feet  toward  the  rail 
upon  the  plank.  One  by  one  the  sailors^ 
cook,  mate,  and  last  of  all  the  captain, 
takes  a  last  look  of  his  much  loved  son. 
Wait  a  little  and  let  him  look.  Suppose 
you  do  see  the  great  tears  roll  down  his 
weather-beaten  cheeks!  What  if  you  do 
see  his  tall  frame  shake  and  heave  with  a 
swelling  heart  filled  with  sorrow!  Is  not 
he  a  brave  seaman!  Yes,  indeed;  and 
therefore  a  kind  and  loving  father!  ^^nd 
what  if  the  rough  sailor  did  hesitate  to 
draw  the  twine  through  the  canvas  which 
should  forever  shut  out  from  view  the 
gentle  face  of  their  shipmate!  And  what 
if  scalding  tears  course  down  the  cheeks 
of  those  mariners  on  that  lonely  ocean  at 
twilight  when  about  to  consign  the  form 
of  their  loved  companion  to  the  keeping 
of  mother  ocean  until  "the  sea  shall  give 
up  its  dead!" 

But  the  palm  and  twine  have  done  their 
work;  and  now  the  mate  reads  slowlv  and 
solemnly:  "The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  As  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  unto  himself  the  spirit  of  our 
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dear  brother  and  companion,  we  there- 
fore commit  his  body  to  the  great  deep 
in  the  sare  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who,  when  the  sea  shall  give 
up  its  dead,  shall  change  this  body  that  it 
may  be  like  unto  His  glorious  body.  I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die;  and  he  that  believ- 
eth in  me  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
be  live  again." 

The  plank  with  its  burden  is  slowly 
moved  over  the  rail,  the  inboard  end 
raised  gently  and  the  body  moves  slowly 
down,  parts  the  soft  yielding  waters,  and 
qaickly  sinks  to  its  grave  in  the  absolute 
silence  and  darkness  of  ocean's  depths! 
The  waters  gather  again  instantly;*  all 
hands  stand  silently  looking,  while  the 
beat  of  the  waves  against  the  unmoving 
vessel  is  heard.  How  awful  the  quickness 
of  the  burial;  how  absolute  and  sudden 
the  separation  from  the  fondly  loved 
form!  At  last  the  mate  gives  his  orders 
quietly,  —  "Put  away  the  plank."  The 
captain  still  looks  to  the  places  where  the 
waters  so  quickly  gathered  to  itself  his 
son.  Again  the  mate  speaks:  "Shall  we 
fill  away,  sir?"  O,  the  agony  spoken  in 
that  groan!  That  wail  from  that  old 
man!  Who  shall  say  ought  if  the 
briny  waters  did  run  down  his  face 
like  a  river,  or  that  his  frame  did  tremble 


in  his  grief,  or  that  every  mariner  there 
wept  with  their  noble  captain  as  he  real- 
ized the  entire  separation  from  his  son; 
for  no  marble  marks  the  spot  where  lies 
the  remains  of  thousands  of  earth's  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  darkness  of  the  deep. 
No  visits  can  be  made  nor  flowers  placed 
or  planted  upon  the  graves  of  those  over 
whom  the  ocean  rolls  and  keeps  guard; 
yet  the  Angel  of  the  resurrection  will 
speak  and  the  sea  will  give  up  its  dead — 
not  one  shall  be  missing  there.  For  a  few 
moments  all  hands  gave  themselves  up  to 
grief.     And  why  not? 

She  sun  has  moved  on  and  dipped  below 
the  horizon;  the  stars  are  twinkling  so 
calmly;  the  trade  wind  blows  gently;  but 
the  "Forward"  still  lies  with  her  sails 
aback.  Again  the  mate  speaks, — "Cap- 
tain, is  it  not  better  that  we  should  fill 
away?  You  will  soon  feel  better.  Come; 
let  us  go  aft." 

He  answers,  "Do  as  you  choose." 
The  mate  then  gives  orders  to  fill  away; 
the  men  at  the  braces  haul  the  yards 
around  so  slowly,  so  gently,  for  the  cap- 
tain is  still  at  the  rail.  Steadily  the  sails 
fill;  the  "Forward"  forges  ahead;  the 
moon  rises  and  casts  a  glow  across  the 
waters  as  the  good  brig  moves  steadily 
on  her  voyage,  leaving  the  unmarked 
grave  and  its  precious  burthen  in  the  care 
and  keeping  of  Him  who  knoweth  all 
things  and  doeth  all  things  well. 
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Out  upon  the  ocean,  yonder. 
Far  from  siffht  of  human  eye, 

Sailed  a  ship,  The  Ocean  Steamer, 
And  the  sea  was  tossing  high. 

All  the  crew  was  filled  with  terror; 

Not  a  single  help  was  there ; 
All  save  one,  who,  trusting  upward, 

Sent  an  earnest,  quiet  prayer. 

**0h  thou  God  of  all  creation. 

Guide  us  safely  o'er  the  sea ; 
For  thou  knowest  we  are  helpless." 
Comes  the  answer,  "Trust  m  me." 

And  he  knew,  that,  bending  calmly, 
In  a  room  so  warm  and  bright, — 

In  a  humble  little  cottage, 
Prayed  a  loving  wife  that  night. 

LamOKI,  1889. 


Morning  broke,  the  storm  abated, 
And  they  reached  the  shore  at  last; 

Talking  to  each  one  that  met  them, 
Of  the  storm  through  which  they'd  past. 

But  the  anguish  that  they  suffered, 

On  that  awful  stormy  night, 
Not  a  single  tongue  could  utter, 

Nor  a  gilded  pen  could  write. 

Yes;  they  landed  there  in  safety. 

Those  that  never  pray  at  all ; 
Anchored  just  as  safe  in  harbor. 

As  the  one  whose  Christ  is  all. 

Not  so,  comrads,  when  thev're  sailing 
From  this,  to  the  better  land ; 

They  will  never  reach  the  harbor 
Safety  with  the  Christian  band. 
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C^tlSTER  FRANCES:— By  your  request 
}J  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  readers  of 
^'Autumn  Leaves"  as  brief  and  as  concise 
a  history  of  my  life  as  would  be  reasonable. 
I  shall  have  to  trust  to  memorv,  as  I  have 
not  kept  a  diary  and  thus  recorded  the 
important  events  of  my  life  as  perhaps  I 
should  have  done.  A  very  interesting  his- 
tory my  whole  life  would  make  if  written, 
I  think  I  can  justly  say  without  egotism; 
but  your  columns  can  not  be  occupied 
with  but  only  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant incidents  in  my  life's  history. 

I  was  born  of  parents  in  whose  veins 
ran  both  English  and  German  blood,  and 
on  mv  father's  side  some  Scotch-Irish 
blood.  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Ger- 
mantowu,  twenty-first  ward  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
188H.  My  father's  name  was  Henry  Smitli 
and  my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Ann  Boyer.  I  am  a  descendant  on  my 
mother's  side  of  the  Allen's  and  Horner's  of 
upper  and  central  New  Jersey.  My  moth- 
er's father,  John  Bover,  had  a  number  of 
brothers,  and  from  them  that  branch  of 
the  Boyer  family  has  been  widely  scattered 
and  numerously  reproduced.  At  five  years 
of  age  I  was  sent  to  school,  and  made 
rapid  progress,  having  a  fine  retentive 
memory.  I  spent  about  eight  years  in 
various  schools  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
year  185:^  1  united  with  the  Independent 
Christian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Rev. 
John  G.  Wilson  pastor.  I  was  then  fif- 
teen years  old.  This  church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  "Christian  Connection," 
or  "New  Lights"  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  but  did  not  belong  to  any  Associ- 
ation  or  Conference  of  that  bodv:  there- 
fore  it  was  called  the  "Independent. 
Christian  Church."  It  had  formerly  been 
called  the  "Ebenezer  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,"  but  as  Mr.  Wilson,  its  pas- 
tor, could  not  endorse  the  creed  of  that 
church,  particularly  in  its  teachings  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  he  and  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant body  and  became  independent.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  close  Bible  student;  and 
being  un trammeled  by  creeds,  he  soon 
discovered  and  preached  many  truths  far 
in  advance  of  ministers  of  ,the  day. 
Among  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  were 


Christ's  second  personal  coming;  his 
reign  on  earth  during  the  millennium;  the 
restoration  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
David;  the  regathering  of  all  the  house 
of  Israel  to  the  land  of  their  fathers;  the 
subjugation  of  the  heathen  nations  to  the 
rule  of  the  Messiah;  the  resurrection  of 
those  who  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years;  and  the  final  restoration 
of  all  mankind  to  the  favor  of  God,  after 
receiving  due  punishment  for  their  sins. 
So  you  see  that  I  understood  that  much 
of  the  "gospel  of  the  kingdom"  long 
before  I  had  ever  heard  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

When  about  eighteen  years  old  I  began 
to  study  for  the  ministry  under  Mr.  Wil- 
son, reading  various  theological  works, 
and  also  studying  Greek — in  which  study 
I  made  considerable  progress,  so  thai  I 
could  read  it  about  as  well  as  I  could 
English;  but  since  I  have  belonged  to  this 
church  I  have  had  so  little  use  for  that 
language  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  all 
that  I  ever  knew  of  it. 

I  began  preaching  when  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  first  text  that  I  used 
was,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
dp?"  I  used  manuscript,  and  had  my 
sermon  fully  written  out.  I  was  invited 
to  make  my  maiden  effort  in  a  Baptist 
Church.  When  I  entered  the  building  I 
glanced  up  to  the  pulpit  and  saw  two 
books  lying  thereon,  which  I  supposed 
were  the  pulpit  edition  of  the  Baptist 
Hymn  Book;  but  when  I  ascended  the 
pulpit  I  discovered  that  one  was  the 
Bible.  I  felt  troubled  in  mind  then, 
because  as  my  manuscript  was  written  on 
ordinary  sized  letter  paper,  I  knew  that 
when  it  was  opened  it  would  spread  out 
over  the  edges  of  the  Bible  at  least  three 
inches  every  way,  and  I  knew  that  the 
congregation  would  notice  that  I  was 
reading  my  sermon,  and  I  felt  ashamed  \f^ 
have  them  think  that.  But  I  had  very 
little  time  to  think,  for  it  wa.s  time  t^^"  j 
begin  the  services.  I  read  a  chapter,  I 
then  a  hymn;  then  prayed;  then  read  ] 
another  hymn,  and  as  I  arose  to  speak  1 
pulled  the  sermon  out  of  my  pocket  anil 
placed  it,  rolled  up,  on  a  shelf  in  the  pul- 
pit; and  asking  the  Lord  to  direct  my 
thoughts,  I  took  the  same  text  and  hega" 
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to  speak,  and  preached  for  about  thirty 
minutes  with  quite  good  liberty.  After 
meeting,  while  walking  along  the  road 
with  a  brother  who  had  accompanied  me, 
I  took  out  the  manuscript  and  said:  <^I 
will  read  you  a  sermon."  After  reading, 
I  said:  "You  see  it  is  on  the  same  text; 
now  which  do  vou  like  best?" 

"Oh,"  said  he-,  "the  sermon  you  preach- 
ed in  the  church  is  way  ahead  of  this." 

Well,  I  never  had  use  for  written  ser- 
mons after  that  experience. 

About  this  time  I  began  reading  some 
books  provided  by  the  "Disciples,"  or 
"Christian  Church,"  and  I  became  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission 
of  sins;  and  I  desired  to  be  baptized,  but 
I  oonld  find  no  one  to  baptize  me.  The 
minister  of  the  only  Disciple  Church  in 
Philadelphia  was  away  in  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  and  I  could  not  be  baptized  by  any 
Baptist  minister  for  none  of  them  believed 
in  baptizing  for  remission  of  sins,  but  "as 
an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  work  of 
grace."  The  same  objection  I  felt  to 
hold  good  against  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
ministers  of  the  "Christian  Connection." 
I  had  in  the  meantime  got  three  other 
young  men  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
haptism  for  remission  of  sins;  and  they 
too  were  anxious  to  be  baptized.  We 
were  in  trouble,  and  we  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Finally  I  found  a  minister 
of  the  "Christian  Connection,"  one  Jo- 
seph S.  Smith,  and  after  two  weeks' 
sttady  effort  I  got  him  converted  to  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  for  remission  of  sins; 
and  then,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1858,  we 
were  baptized  in  the  Delaware  river. 
But  before  I  went  into  the  water  I  said 
to  the  preacher:  "Now,  Bro.  Smith,  I  do 
not  want  you  to  say,  *I  baptize  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  as  if  you  were 
authorized  of  Jesus  Christ  to  do  it,  for 
I  do  no  not  believe  that  there  is  any  body 
on  earth  to-day  who  is  directly  commis- 
sioned of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  bap- 
tize in  his  name.  You  will  please  say,  *I 
baptize  you  info  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
by  which  I  understand  that  I  take  on  me 
his  name.  Now  if  you  say  w  the  namr 
TOO  will  have  to  do  it  over."  So  he  bap- 
tized— immersed  me  info  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

About  this  time  I  heard  Elder  Miles 
Grant  and  also  Elder  H.  L.  Hastings  of 
the  "Advent  Christian  Church,"  and  also 


Elder  George  Storrs  of  the  "Life  only 
in  Christ"  party.  I  read  much,  and  soon 
embraced  the  sleep  of  the  dead  theory 
and  the  non-immortality  of  the  soul  doc- 
trine. The  resurrection  of 'the  wicked  at 
Christ's  coming,  to  be  judged  and  burned 
up,  I  could  not  receive,  for  I  could 
see  neither  sense  or  justice  in  raising 
people  from  a  state  of  non-entity,  and 
utter  unconsciousness,  to  life,  and  then  to 
immediately  blot  them  out  of  existence 
again.  It  seemed  to  me  a  wise  God  would 
simply  permit  them  to  remain  dead,  inas- 
much as  fleath  was  to  be  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  Not  suffering,  not  (^ymg^ 
but  death,  the  result  or  end  of  dying, 
was  to  be  the  nature  of  their  punishment, 
so  the  Adventists  claimed.  Therefore,  as 
the  wicked  were  already  dead,  already 
extinct,  already  blotted  out  of  existence,  I 
was  compelled  to  decide  that  they  would 
have  no  resurrection.  To  jret  rid  of 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture  teaching 
the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  and  of 
the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just,  demanded 
at  my  hands  an  examination  of  the 
"original,"  and  by  a  good  deal  of  twisting 
and  turning  of  Greek  articles,  preposi- 
tions, adverbs,  etc.,  etc.,  I  managed  to 
explain  these  Scriptures  so  that  they  did 
not  (to  my  mind)  teach  that  the  wicked 
would  live  again.  I  hold  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  non-immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  unconscious  state  of  the  dead, 
and  that  man  does  not  possess  a  con- 
scious, living  spirit  that  survives  the 
death  of  the  body,  will  force  every  man 
and  woman  who  will  allow  himself  or 
herself  to  think,  or  who  like  myself  are 
troubled  with  large  causality  and  sense  of 
justice,  to  either  believe  that  the  ungodly 
will  be  raised  to  further  probation  or  to 
life;  or  else  not  be  raised  at  all.  I  could 
not  get  away  from  one  text  particularly, 
however,  and  that  was,  "It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
day  of  judgment,"  than  for  Bethsaida, 
Capernaum,  Chorazin  and  other  places 
where  Christ  had  taught,  and  wrought  hig 
mighty  works.  How,  said  I  often,  can 
there  be  any  difference  between  the  dead 
Sodomites  and  the  Capernaumites,  if  both 
are  now  unconscious  and  both  will  be 
raised  from  this  state  and  judged  and  ex- 
ecuted by  being  burnt  up  root  and 
branch. 

The  only  answer  any  Adventist  could 
give  me,  was  that  "that  the  people  to 
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whom  Christ  preached,  eti.,  would  suffer 
more  and  for  a  longer  time  in  the  act  of 
dying  than  the  Sodomites  would;"  but 
this  would  not  do,  because  they  contend 
that  deaths  not  dying — the  state  of  being 
destroyed,  and  not  any  znffrrhig  attached 
to  the  act  of  destruction — was  the  punish- 
ment; for  the  moment  they  would  con- 
cede that  suffering  was  the  punishment, 
they  knew  they  would  have  to  admit 
eternal  suffering  to  be  "eternal  punishment  j"* 
and  that  would  never  do.  So  I  could 
never  get  it  out  of  my  mind  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Oomorrah  was  to  be  less  and  easier  to  be 
borne  than  that  of  the  others.  Of  course 
that  doctrine  upset  the  non-resurrection 
theory  altogether,  and  it  confused  me  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  dead;  and 
Anally  I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
Sodomites  and  the  people  of  the  cities  of 
Judea  would  receive  different  degrees  of 
punishment  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
that  that  punishment  could  not  be  anni- 
hilation. 

Another  Scripture,  which  was  also  the 
saying  of  Christ,  troubled  me.  Jesus 
said:  "Fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
oan  do;  rather  fear  him  who  can  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  T  believed 
that  a  man's  body  with  the  breath  in 
it  was  the  soul,  or  that  the  man  was  the 
soul,  and  that  when  the  body  was  dead, 
the  soul  was  dead,  or  that  the  man  was  a 
dead  soul.  But  Jesus  seemed  to  teach 
that  after  the  body  was  dead  that  the  soul 
could  also  be  killed;  or  that  after  the 
man  had  lost  his  life,  or  died,  his  soul 
could  be  destroyed  or  killed.  And  I  saw 
that  if  man  had  only  his  breath  to  keep 
him  a  living  soul,  and  that  by  destroying 
his  life  (by  killing  his  body)  that  his  soul 
was  destroyed  (as  the  Adventists  claim) 
that  man  could  do  as  much  as  God  could 
in  the  case,  for  man  could  bum  up  the 
soul  (or  life,  or  the  entire  man)  as  much 
80  as  God  could;  but  the  truth  is  that 
there  is  something  about  man  that  his 
fellow  man  can  not  affect,  something  that 
be  has  no  power  whatever  to  destroy  and 
that  God  can  destroy  the  body  (like  man 
can)  and  that  other  thing  also  that  man 
can  not  kill,  even  the  soul.  There 
was  one  ground  that  I  always  assumed 
and  taught  it  publicly  while  holding 
those  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Advent- 
ists, and  that  was,  that  while  I  believed  in 


the  unconscious  state  of  the  dead,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  yet  these 
doctrines  were  not  part  of  the  gospel. 
"They  were  true,"  I  said,  "but  as  tiey 
lacked  the  character  of  good  news  or 
glad  tidings  they  were  not  gospel  truths, 
and  therefore  the  belief  of  them  was  not 
essential  to  salvation." 

In  1861  while  holding  these  various 
views,  which  made  me  an  independent 
thinker  and  kept  me  from  becoming  iden- 
tified with  any  sect,  I  went  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Illinois. 

I   could   not   find    liberty   among    the 
Christian,  or  New  Light  people,  because 
of  my  Advent  views  ^nd  my  position  on 
baptism;    nor  could  I  find  a  home  with 
the    Disciples    because    of    my    Advent 
notions  and  my  decided  views  of  the  gos- 
pel's being  "the  gospel  of  the  kingdom," 
and   because    I    insisted    that   we  must 
believe  in  Christ's  coming  and  reign  on 
earth  and  on  the  throne  of   David,  etc. 
Therefore  I  could  not  accept  their  "three 
fact  gospel," — Christ's  death,  burial  and 
resurrection, — as  being  a  sufficient  faith 
or  a  sufficiently  full  gospel.     I  could  find 
no   resting    place    with    the   Adventists 
because  of  my  view  of  baptism  and  my 
"Israelitish  Kingdom"  doctrine,  so  we  had 
to  form  a  denomination  by  ourselves,  as 
it  were,  for  Sr.  Smith,  whom  I  married 
January    1st,    1859,    stood    with    me  in 
my  independent  faith.     I  went  to  Illinois 
in    1861,    leaving    Sr.    Smith    at    home. 
While  considering  the   subject   of   mar- 
riage, I  was  led   to   suggest  to  her  the 
probability  that  I  would  have   to  leave 
her  and  go  west,  and  that   while  there 
I  would  probably  have  to  leave  her  among 
strangers   for   a   year   or  so    at   a   time, 
while  I  went  elsewhere  to  preach.     I  sug- 
gested that  she  might  not  always  have 
enough  to  eat,  or    all    the  clothing  she 
needed  at  times,  and  then  said  think  it 
over    two   weeks    before    you    give    an 
answer  to  my  proposal  of  marriage.      At 
the  end   of   that  time  she  said  she  was 
willing   to   share   life  with  me,   even  if 
these   things   should    take   place.      And 
singular  as   it  may    appear,   all   that  1 
pictured  before  her  mind  came  to  pass  in 
after  years.      I  left  in  October,  and  in 
May,    1862,    she   came  to  me,   traveling 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  with  her  year  old 
child. 

In  Fayette  county,  Illinois,  near  Yan- 
dalia,    I    preached    and    baptized    some 
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thirty-five   sonls   and    formed   Mt.   Zion 
Christian  Chnrch.      Here  I  was  greeted 
as  a  Mormon,  but  what  that  meant,  save 
polygamy,  I  did  not  know.      However, 
the  people  said:    "Whether  he  be  a  Mor- 
mon or  not,  he  preaches  the  best  Bible 
doctrine  we  have  ever  heard."      I  stayed 
in  this  region  eleven  months,  preaching  not 
less  than  four  times  a  week.     I  received  in 
that  time  a  half  dollar  and  a  new  soft  felt 
hat  as  my  salary.     We  lived  with  a  noble 
family    named     Bray,,   from    Tennesse, 
Union  refugees.      They  were  good  peo- 
ple, kind,  hospitable,  honest  and  upright, 
and  I  believe  that  I  shall  meet  them  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.      They  cared  for  us 
as  if  we  were  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
While   here    I    received   an   offer    from 
the  Unitarian  Book  House  in  Massachus- 
etts, to  travel  for  them  and  circulate  their 
books,    obtain    subscriptions     for    their 
papers  and  present  their  faith,  at  a  salary 
of  one   thousand   dollars  a  year;    but  I 
declined  on  the  ground  that  I  could  not 
preach  some  of  the  views  of  that  body, 
and  I  would  not  preach  an  error  knowing- 
ly, or  keep  back  what  I  believed  to  be 
truth  for  the  best  salary  they  could  offer, 
80  I   labored  on  for  my  fifty  cents  and 
two  dollar  hat. 

Before  I  left  this  region  I  had  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  a  Christian  Church  at 
Paris,  Edgar  county.  I  went  and  preach- 
ed a  few  times,  but  I  suppose  I  was  too 
radical,  and  preached  more  than  the 
-'♦three  facts"  as  gospel;  so  we  could  not 
agree,  and  the  Lord  had  something  else  in 
view  for  me. 

I  had  gotten  into  a  correspondence 
with  Elder  Henry  McCuUough,  living  in 
Bureau  county,  Illinois,  and  by  invitation 
we  left  for  LaSalle  county  in  the  fall 
of  1863,  calling  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
Carlinville  on  the  way. 

Our  little  boy,  John  Conrad,  died  and 
was  buried  at  Vandalia;  our  first  one — our 
little  Amelia — died  in  infancy  in  Philadel- 
phia. Wefound  a  home  in  LaSalle  county 
with  Mr.  Johnson  near  Ottawa,  and  there 
we  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Elder  Finn, 
and  received  from  him  some  Millennial 
Harbingers,  published  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, by  Elder  Thomas  G.  Newman.  I 
«oon  discovered  that  I  had  at  last  found 
a  home,  for  our  views  were  in  perfect 
harmony.  I  began  at  once  to  write  for 
the  Harbinger,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  became  very 


popular  among  them,  called  "The  King- 
dom of  God — not  the  church  nor  in  heav- 
en." I  should  change  it  somewhat  if 
revising  it  now. 

After  laboring  a  while  in  and  around 
Deer  Park,  stopping  in  the  meantime 
with  Elder  Calkins  and  his  kind  family. 
I  received  a  call  from  Strawberry  Point, 
Delaware  county,  Iowa;  but  I  had  only 
nine  dollars,  and  could  raise  no  more, 
while  the  fare  was  eighteen  dollars.  I 
prayed  over  the  subject  and  asked  the 
Lord  to  open  the  way,  if  it  was  his  will 
that  I  should  go  there.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  Chamber- 
lin  of  Barry,  Pike  county.  Illinois,  who 
said  he  felt  an  irresistable  impression  to 
send  me  ten  dollars,  as  he  believed  that  I 
was  in  need  of  it.  I  thanked  God,  and 
Bro.  Chamberlin  likewise,  and  told  him 
my  situation.  So  we  went  to  Manchester, 
and  in  due  time  to  Strawberry  Point, 
where  we  found  a  comfortable  home  in 
the  family  of  Elder  Peter  S.  W.  Dayo. 

From  there  we  went  to  Greeley,  Del- 
aware county,  where  we  found  a  pleasant 
home  with  Elder  Gildersleeve,  and  where 
our  Albert  Alma  was  bom.  While  here 
I  became  dissatisfied  with  my  former 
baptism,  as  I  did  not  comprehend  "the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom"  fully  when  I  was 
baptized  by  J.  S.  Smith  in  the  east. 
After  much  investigation  I  was  baptized 
near  Eldora,  Hardin  county,  by  Elder 
Brayton,  and  ordained  under  his  and  W. 
S.  Shockey's  hands. 

We  soon  after  this  went  to  Nevada, 
Story  county,  and  then  to  Alden,  Hardin 
county.  About  this  time,  in  connection 
with  Elder  Shockey  and  others,  I  called 
a  conference  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Iowa,  and  we  formed 
the  "Iowa  Association  of  the  Church  of 
God."  Bro.  Shockey  was  chosen  pres- 
ident and  I  secretary  and  state  evangelist. 
While  performing  my  duties  in  this  posi- 
tion I  met  Bro.  Jason  W.  Briggs,  near 
Alden,  while  I  was  preaching  not  far 
from  his  house.  He  attended  most  of 
my  meetings,  and  most  generally  would 
arise  at  the  close  and  endorse  my  preach- 
ing; and  he  told  it  around  that  I  preach- 
ed more  Bible  truth  than  any  man  he  had 
ever  heard,  or  heard  of,  outside  his  own 
church.  We  found  a  pleasant  home  at 
Alden  with  Mr.  Furry  and  his  most  ex- 
cellent wife. 

We  moved  to  Independence,  Buchanan 
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connty,  and  stayed  there  a  few  months 
only,  for  I  felt  an  ever  increasing  desire 
to  return  to  Alden;  so  in  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  I  made  a  pair  of  runners  and 
took  the  wheels  off  my  wagon  and 
fastened  the  axles  to  the  runners  and  put 
the  wheels  in  the  hind  part  of  the  wagon, 
and  started  back  for  Alden,  with  Helen 
and  Albert.  Helen  murmured  about 
going,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  was 
going  for.  I  could  only  say,  "I  do  not 
know,  only  I  must  go."  We  reached 
Alden  and  I  commenced  preaching  in 
Bro.  Briggs'  vicinity  again. 

On  one  occasion  six  months  before, 
when  I  was  preaching  in  the  Liberty 
School-house,  Bro.  Israel  L.  Rogers  was 
present  and  heard  me,  and  was  much 
pleased.  Bro.  Briggs  remarked  to  him, 
as  Bro.  Rogers  afterwards  told  me,  "I 
will  baptize  that  man  in  six  months  from 
now."  This  was  in  October,  1866.  He 
baptized  me  March  14th,  1866. 


On  the  13th  of  March  1  went  to  Bro-. 
Briggs'  house  by  invitation  from  him,  to 
talk  over  our  respective  views.  We 
commenced  to  talk  at  nine  a.  m.,  and 
continued  without  interruption  until  three 
p.  m.,  he  eating  no  dinner  and  I  but 
little.  Of  course  we  did  not  discuss  our 
points  of  agreement,  but  the  calling  of 
Joseph  Smith,  necessity  of  baptism  and 
ordination  by  those  having  authority, 
church  organization,  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  spiritual  gifts  were  all  discuss- 
ed thoroughly.  I  brought  up  every 
argument  that  I  could  conceive  of  against 
his  positions,  but  they  were  fully  answer- 
ed until  I  had  no  more  to  say.  When  he 
sustained  his  ground  by  sound  reasonable 
and  Scriptural  testimony  I  conceded  the 
point.  I  did  not  discuss  for  the  mastery, 
but  T  wanted  the  truth,  and  that  only.  I 
hated  then  as  I  do  now,  debate  for  the 
mere  sake  of  appearing  the  abler  man, 
and  for  the  sake  of  having  the  last  word. 

To  be  continued. 
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^  < 


rnHE  object  of  this  article  is  to  notice 
1  some  who  have  become  prominent 
among  the  Hebrews  since  the  inception 
and  establishment  of  "the  marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder,  of  Isaiah  29:  14,  in 
connection  with  which,  as  an  important 
factor,  is  the  saying  of  the  prophet  in 
verse  twenty-two  of  the  same  chapter, — 
"The  house  of  Jacob  shall  not  now  be 
ashamed,  neither  shall  his  face  now  wax 
pale." 

For  many  centuries  the  Hebrews  have 
been  objects  of  hatred  and  violent  inhu- 
man treatment  by  the  "natives"  or  Gen- 
tiles, unparrelled  in  historic  times.  They 
have  survived  it  all,  although  they  are 
scattered  over  every  province  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

"Neither  mountains  nor  rivers,  nor 
deserts,  nor  oceans,  have  terminated  their 
wanderings,  which  are  the  boundaries  of 
other  nations.  They  abound  in  Turkey, 
Poland,  Holland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,* 
Germany  and  the  northern  states  of 
Africa,  especially  Tunis  and  Morocco;  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  France,  Britain,  Hindos- 


tan,   Persia,   Egypt   and    United   States. 

"They  have  long  been  established  in 
China,  which  abhors  the  foreigner,  and 
in  Abyssinia,  which  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  reach  as  to  quit.  They  are  found  also 
in  New  Holland,  Japan  and  the  West 
Indies;  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden  and 
the  Isles  of  Greece;  on  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
ter  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
have  drunk  of  the  Tiber,  the  Thames  and 
the  Tigris;  of  the  Niger  and  the  Ganges, 
and  of  the  Mississippi.  They  have  trod- 
den the  snows  of  Siberia,  and  sands 
of  the  burning  deserts;  and  the  traveler 
hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which 
he  can  not  reach  even  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo." 

Their  ill  treatment  and  scattered  con- 
dition are  well  known  subjects  of  Bible 
prophecy.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
affairs  a  young  prophet  (Joseph  Smith) 
makes  the  announcement  that  the  day  of 
Israel's  favor  is  at  hand,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  Facts  subsequent 
to  his  announcement  sustain  him,  a  few 
of  which  we  offer  that  relate  particularly 
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to  England.  In  order  that  the  lines  may 
be  more  vivid  we  will  refer  briefly  to  their 
history  in  England,  in  times  previous  to 
the  work  brought  about  by  Joseph  Smith 
ainl  his  co-workers. 

In  1138,  they  were  robbed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  year  later,  when  Richard  I 
hecanie  monarch,  they  were  robbed,  and 
multitudes  of  them  put  to  death  at  York. 
TiiPT  were  so  sorely  pressed  by  the  mob 
that  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a  castle, 
iiwl  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  English  persecutors,  killed  their 
wives  and  children,  after  which  five  hun- 
ilrtMl  destroved  themselves  in  the  flames. 
Mauv  of  the  wealthiest  of  them  left  the 

m 

kinsrdom,  but  were  afterwards  invited 
ba«*k  only  to  be  plundered.  Their  property 
vas  often  claimed  by  the  authorities  and 
extorted  from  them  by  cruelties.  One 
king  made  them  wear  badges  of  dishonor, 
arnl  he  put  them  all  into  prison  until  they 
paid  enormous  sums  of  money.  Some- 
X\m^»  the  bishops  would  not  allow  any 
provisions  to  be  sold  them;  any  that 
did  it  would  be  excumunicated  from  the 
charch.  Accused  of  the  foulest  crimes, 
whether  found  guHty  or  not,  exhorbitant 
fines  were  imposed  upon  them.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  oppression  was  so  severe 
that  tliey  requested  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
England,  but  were  not  permitted.  Seven 
hnnrlred  were  murdered  at  one  time,  just 
to  please  the  citizens.  In  1220,  they 
were  banished  from  the  realm,  with  a 
death  penalty  if  they  returned.  Their 
property  was  seized,  allowing  them  hardly 
a  sufficiency  to  get  away  with.  By  this 
banishment  they  were  excluded  from 
En!^'land  for  a  period  of  three  hundred 
and  fiftv  vears. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  what  occurred 
in  England  alone.  Other  countries  were 
JQ-^t  as  active  in  cruel  hostility  towards 
them:  but  this  will  answer  for  present 
pnrjjoses. 

The  first  Jew  to  occupy  a  place  upon 
the  Judicial  bench  in  Britain,  was 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Jessel,  M. 
P.  Q.  C.  After  serving  in  Parliament 
ff>ra  liberal  constituency,  he  was  in  1871 
made  Solicitor  General  under  the  Glad- 
stone admistration.  In  February,  1872, 
be  was  publicly  rewarded  with  theKnight- 
^♦•od,  and  in  August,  1873,  he  was 
«f»on  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
chosen  Master  of  Rolls,  also  at  the  same 
time  being  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 


Privy  Council.  Sir  George  Jessel  is 
reputed  to  be  the  greatest  equity  lawyer 
that  has  occupied  the  court  of  Master  of 
Rolls  during  this  generation. 

Dr.  Deutsch  was  appointed  assistant  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  in 
1855,  of  which  place  he  has  said:  "For 
nigh  twenty  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
dwell  in  the  very  midst  of  that  pantheon 
called  the  British  Museum,  the  treasures 
whereof,  be  they  Egyptian,  Homeric,  pal- 
impset,  or  Babylonian  cuniform,  the  muti- 
lated glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
Etruscan,  mysterious  grotesqueness,  were 
all  at  my  beck  and  call  all  days,  all  hours.'* 
He  was  versed  in  European,  Hebrew, 
Sanscrit,  Chaldaic,  Aramaic  and  PhoBni- 
cian  tongues.  He  is  author  of  numerous 
papers  in  Chamber's  Encyclopedia,  and 
Kitto's  and  Smith's  Bible  dictionaries. 

Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmith,  Bart., 
whose  death  occurred  in  1859,  rose  to 
prominence  in  England,  was  immensely 
wealthy,  noted  for  activity  in  industrial 
projects  and  in  moral  and  educational 
cultivation  of  the  masses,  the  founding  of 
colleges  and  works  of  philanthrophy.  He 
was  made  a  Baronet  of  the  United  King- 
dom, also  a  knight  of  the  tower  and 
sword  of  Portugal.  The  King  of  Portu- 
gal also  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Baron. 

Sir  Frances  Henry  Goldsmith,  Bart.,  M. 
P.,  son  of  the  above,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1833,  the  first  Jew  who  ever 
obtained  that  distinction  in  Great  Britain, 
was  elected  to  parliament  in  1860,  remain- 
ing a  member  thereof  until  his  death  in 
1878.  He  held  several  other  offices,  and 
was  noted  for  his  zeal  towards  religious 
liberty  and  efforts  to  succor  the  afflicted 
and  poverty-stricken  of  all  creeds. 

Numa  Edward  Hartog,  bom  in  1846, 
succeeded  after  wonderful  ability  mani- 
fested in  his  studies  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  being  elevated  to  Senior 
Wrangler,  never  before  honored  by  an 
Israelite.  The  "London,  Jewish  Chroni- 
cle," of  February  5th,  1869,  says:  "A 
Senior  Wrangler  always  stands  alone.  He 
is  never  found  bracketed  with  another  so 
near  as  not  to  be  separable  from  him. 
The  telegraph  has  flashed  the  news 
through  the  kingdom  because  it  ranks  as 
an  event,  the  profound  signficancy  of 
which  is  recognized  on  all  hands." 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  young  Hartog  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  form:  ^^ Awttoritate  mihi  commma 
admitto  te  ad  telulam  Baccalaurei  in  Artibus 
designate'*  omitting  the,  to  him  as  a  Jew, 
objectionable  part,  "7n  nomine  Patris  et 
FUii  et  Spiritas  Saficti"  which  makes  it 
read,  "By  the  authority  committed  to  me 
I  grant  (or  give)  to  you  the  title  called 
(or  designated)  Bachelor  in  Arts."  The 
part  left  out  in  deference  to  him  is,  "In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit." 

As  a  Jew  he  could  not  subscribe  to  it 
in  the  Christian  form.  The  favor  granted 
him  on  the  occasion  was  remarkable. 

Sir  Benjamin  S.  Phillips  was  the  first 
Hebrew  to  serve  as  Common  Councilman 
•of  London,  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
Alderman,  which  post  he  filled  until 
■elected  Sheriff,  which  office  he  served  in 
1859  and  1860.  In  1865,  he  was  made 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  deference  to 
his  strict  conformity  to  Jewish  observ- 
ences  the  outgoing  chief  magistrate  post- 
poned the  usual  festivities  from  the  29th 
•of  September,  which  fell  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  Atonement,  to  the  3d  of  October. 
During  his  term  of  mayorality  he  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  the  King  of  Belgium 
at  a  grand  banquet.  The  royal  apprecia- 
tion was  shown  by  decorating  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  the  order  of  Leopold.  In 
1863  he  devised  means  to  succor  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  famine  and  cholera  in 
India,  for  which  service  the  Queen 
knighted  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Loewe  was  private  sec- 
retary to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Head 
JBdaster  to  the  Jews'  College,  Examiner 
for  Oriental  languages  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors,  Principal  of  the  theo- 
logical college  at  Ramsgate,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britian  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
Paris,  also  author  of  several  public  works. 

Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  was 
•one  of  the  most  prominent  and  persistent 
of  English  Jews  who  fought  the  preju- 
dices against  his  race,  several  times  he 
ran  for  parliament  and  finally  was  seated 
in  1859.  The  chief  causes  of  his  defeat 
on  previous  occasions  was  because  he 
would  not  take  the  required  oath, — "On 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  which  oath 
was  repealed  in  1858.  His  associates  in 
the  conflict  for  religious  toleration  were 
such  men  as  Montefiore,  Rothschild,  Gold- 
smith, Macauley,  Sir  John  Russell,  Bent- 
wick,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Grote,  D'  Israeli 


and  Gladstone.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
two  Jews  who  attained  unto  that  high 
position,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Sir 
David  wrote  several  essays  on  questions 
of  religious  liberty,  currency,  coin  laws, 
oaths,  etc.,  etc. 

Baron  de  Worms,  born  in  London,  is 
a  magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for 
Middlesex,  as  well  as  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, noted  for  his  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  religeous  toleration. 

Rev.  Prof.  Abram  de  Sola,  L.  L.  D., 
was  an  English  Jew  noted  for  his  attain- 
ments in  zoology,  cosmogony  and  in 
Botany  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land, History  of  the  Jews  of  Poland,  His- 
tory of  France,  Notes  on  the  Jews  of 
Persia,  Peritsol's  Cosmography,  and  of 
other  works  of  a  high  literary  character. 
On  January  9tb,  1872,  he  was  privileged 
to  open  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
being  the  first  foreign  clergyman  to  invoke 
the  divine  blessing  within  the  halls  of  an 
American  Congress. 

Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  the  English 
representative  of  the  great  financial  house 
of  the  world,  was  the  head  of  the  firm. 
The  other  members  of  the  family  always 
consulted  him  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  which  it  is  said  "that  they 
never  took  a  bad  loan  on  hand,  and  hard- 
ly any  good  loans  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  others."  He  was  known  for  works  of 
philanthrophy,  and  he  gave  large  sums  of 
money  to  Jewish  and  Christian  instito- 
tions.  At  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1836,  many  thousand  pounds  were  left  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor  by  his 
widow. 

Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  son  of 
the  above,  served  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Right  Hon.  Benjamin  D'lsraeli  (whose 
father  was  also  a  Jew  of  note)  arose  to 
the  highest  eminence,  bearing  the  crown, 
that  Britain  has  to  offer,  and  for  states- 
manship was  recognized  as  the  peer  of  any 
man  of  his  time. 

As  a  fitting  capstone  to  this  arch  of 
eminent  Jews  we  place  the  name  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  Baronet,  F.  R.  S.,  who 
lived  to  see  his  hundredth  year,  and  died 
amid  the  teeming  praises  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  the  philanthrophist  of  the  age. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  men  arose 
to  their  grandeur  in  departments  of  life 
where  the  higher  and  nobler  qualifications 
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of  the  6oul  were  developed,  and  that  this 
favor  has  come  since  "the  morning  of  a 
heautifol  clear  day,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1820,"  when  the  heavenly  messenger 
brought  the  glad  news  to  the  young  man 
when  he  went  to  prayer,  and  pointed  him 
to  the  prophesies  that  told  of  the  day  of 


IsraePs  favor  spoken  of  by  Paul,  Romans 
eleventh  chapter,  to  take  place  when  "the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in." 

With  such  characters  as  we  have 
referred  to  to  make  up  Israel's  modem 
history,  they  certainly  have  no  need  to 
blush  with  shame. 


TREAD    LIGHTLY. 


BT  CABRIB  A.  THOMAS. 


Lightly  tread 
Bound  this  lowly,  turfy  bed ; 

Step  with  care, 

Some  one  lies  there! 
See  this  £ur  young  rose  In  bloom, 
Sending  forth  its  sweet  perfume, 
Breathing  fragrance  round  the  tomb. 

Touch  it  not 

In  this  sacred  spot  I 

Here  alone 
Bests  a  form  whose  spirit,  flown, 

Dwells  above 

In  eternal  love ; 
Bat  the  cherished  form  so  dear, 


Free  from  sorrow,  pain  or  fear, 
Long  may  lie  in  slumber  here. 

Oh  how  blest 

Is  such  peaceful  rest ! 

Look  around ; 
View  each  narrow  grass-grown  mound. 

Such  may  be 

Resting  place  for  thee. 
All,  the  pain  of  death  must  know, 
All  must  lie  in  slumber  low; 
But  must  rise  to  life  or  woe 

When  at  last 

Earth's  full  day  is  past! 
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BY  JOHN    HAWLEY. 


T  WAS  bom  March  4th,  1826.  Was 
1  baptized  July,  1837,  by  William  O. 
Clark,  in  Ray  county,  Missouri;  and  thus 
I  became  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  in  early  life,  in  Missouri, 
and  have  often  seen  her  when  I  was  but  a 
boy;  and  my  father's  family  and  hers 
were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  each 
other.  But  to  return  to  my  life  in 
Missouri. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  trouble  between 
the  Saints  and  the  Missourians  in  that 
state,  my  father  was  living  in  Ray  county. 
He  had  to  flee  to  Far  West,  for  his 
life  was  threatened  by  the  mob.  Before 
he  went  he  promised  safetv  to  the  family, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  without  weapons, 
he  started.  When  out  about  four  miles 
on  the  road  he  looked  back  and  saw  two 
men  behind  him  on  horseback,  whom  he 


took  to  be  his  enemies.  Knowing  that 
Bogart,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  camped 
with  troops  at  the  main  ford  of  Fishing 
River,  to  avoid  this  mob  he  left  the 
main  road,  intending  to  cross  above  where 
the  mob  were  camped.  When  he  left  the 
road  to  go  to  the  upper  crossing,  the  men 
spurred  their  horses,  and  before  father 
was  aware  of  danger,  came  within  close 
range  and  shouted:  "Stop,  or  we'll  kill 
you."  But  father  thought  it  would  be 
death  if  he  should  stop,  so  he  whipped  up 
and  left  them. 

These  men  came  to  our  house  the  next 
day  and  told  mother  and  the  children  how 
they  got  within  ten  yards  of  father  and 
told  him  to  stop  or  they  would  shoot  him, 
and  they  said  the  reason  for  not  shooting 
him,  was,  they  "hadn't  power  to  lift  their 
guns  to  their  shoulders;"  and  this  was  the 
way  the  Lord  fought  his  battle. 
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These  same  men,  with  others  of  our 
neighbors,  stood  guard  night  after  night, 
thinking  father  would  come  home,  and 
they  intended  to  shoot  him  on  first  sight. 

Think  of  such  treatment  as  this  for 
about  three  months,  dear  Saints.  And 
this  is  not  half  that  we  could  tell  that 
others  suffered;  for  we  only  suffered  fear, 
while  others  suffered  torture  and  death. 

The  mob  took  all  our  horses  and  stock, 
except  a  few  head  of  cattle. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sher- 
man who  had  agreed  with  the  mob  to 
give  up  his  arms  if  they  would  let  him 
remain  in  peace  where  he  was.  This  they 
agreed  to  do.  This  man  claimed  to  be  a 
follower  of  Christ  and  to  belong  to  our 
church.  He  advised  my  mother  to  send 
her  boys  with  the  cattle  down  'to  his 
father-in-law,  (who  was  no  other  than 
Alpheus  Cutler).  He  had  made  friends 
with  the  mob,  as  Shennan  had.  Mother 
had  no  one  to  console  or  advise  her  but 
her  children,  so  she  took  his  (Sherman's) 
advice  and  said  to  my  oldest  brother 
George,  myself  and  brother  Aaron,  to  go 
down  to  Bro.  Cutler's  with  the  cattle. 
The  mbb  was  traveling  by,  daily,  to  Far 
West  to  fight  the  Mormons,  as  they  said. 
We  started  with  the  cattle,  but  before 
leaving,  Sherman  gave  us  orders  to  deny 
to  all  we  met  that  we  were  Mormon  boys; 
and  this  we  agreed  to  do.  We  had  to 
pass  through  Richmond  before  we  got  to 
Cutler's,  and  when  within  seven  miles  of 
that  point  we  met  a  large  gang  going  to 
Far  West,  and  the  captain  of  the  mob 
swore  our  cattle  were  Grand  River  cattle 
and   we   were    Mormon    boys;     but   we 


denied  being  Mormons.  The  captain 
swore  an  oath,  and  said  he  would 
make  us  tell  the  truth  or  he  would  cut 
our  throats  from  ear  to  ear.  So  he 
came  at  George  first.  Opening  his  old 
fashioned  dirk  knife  and  grabbing  him  by 
his  hair,  he  swore  he  would  cut  his  throat 
if  he  did  not  tell  he  was  a  Mormon;  but 
George  would  not  tell.  Failing  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  him,  he  came  at  me  like 
a  demon,  and  back  went  my  head  with 
a  jerk,  and  he  said  about  the  same  to 
me  that  he  had  said  to  George;  but  a  lie 
came  out  of  my  mouth  as  it  had  done  out 
of  my  brother's.  Aaron  being  quite 
young  told  the  truth  and  confessed  that 
we  were  Mormon  boys.  So  the  captain 
of  the  mob  dispatched  a  man  to  Richmond 
to  tell  the  people  to  take  our  cattle  from 
us;  but  when  we'  passed  through,  it  was 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night;  so  we  were 
not  disturbed.  This  was  my  first 
imprisonment,  as  we  were  taken  and  kept 
prisoners  about  three  hours. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  we  lost  by 
this  drive  about  all  our  cattle;  but  after 
that  we  told  all  who  asked  us  that  we 
were  Mormons,  and  I  can  say  in  troth, 
this  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever 
denied  being  a  Mormon,  or  Saint 

When  peace  was  declared  between  the 
Saints  and  Missourians,  we  had  but  little 
of  this  world's  goods.  We  were  about 
like  Lehi  when  he  left  Jerusalem;  and 
this  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
church.  But  I  have  lived  until  now,  and 
God  being  my  helper,  I  do  not  intend  to 
fall  by  the  way. 


A   REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  "DARK  DAY." 


MAY  1,  1780. 


Men  prayed  and  women  wept;  all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom-blaat  of  the  trumpet  shatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of  Christ 
Might  look  from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as  He  looked 
A  loving  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stem 
A  justice  and  inexorable  law. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  old  State  House,  dim  as  ghosts. 
Sat  the  lawgivers  of  Connnecticut, 
Trembling  beneath  their  legislative  robes. 
"It  is  the  Lord's  Great  Day!    Let  us  adjourn,'* 
Some  said;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  accord, 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Abraham  Davenport, 


He  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  his  steady  voice 
The  intolerable  hush.    "This  well  may  be 
The  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  world  awaits; 
But  be  it  BO  or  not,  I  only  know 
My  present  duty  and  my  Lord's  command 
To  occupy  till  He  come.    So  at  tlie  post 
Where  He  hath  set  me  in  His  providence, 
I  choose,  for  one,  to  meet  Him  face  to  face; 
And  therefore,  with  aU  reverence,  I  would  say, 
Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will  see  to  ours- 
Bring  in  the  candles."    And  they  brought  them  in. 
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COMPILED  FROM  HIS  JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS. 
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N  Tuesday  the  lOtb  we  met  with  the 
Saints  at  Gringly.  Bro.  Ure  addressed 
the  meeting,  followed  by  brethren  Wat- 
son, Brewerton  and  myself.  On  the  11th 
we  met  again  at  Mattersea  and  preached 
there.  Next  morning  Bro.  lire  and 
myself  took  leave  of  that  place  and  walked 
to  Workshop,  and  the  next  day  being  the 
13th,  we  parted,  he  going  to  Sheffield 
while  I  walked  to  Mansfield,  thence  to 
Nottingham  the  same  day. 

On  the  18th  I  left  Nottingham  and 
walked  to  Chesterfield,  remaining  there 
until  the  21  st,  and  then  walked  to  Shef- 
field, where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Elders  Pratt  and  Taylor  from  America. 
On  the  22d  we  met  in  the  Music  Hall 
where  brethren  Pratt  and  Taylor  preached 
to  large  and  attentive  congregations. 
General  satisfaction  was  given  and  the 
Saints  rejoiced  in  the  first  principles  of 
the  gospel  set  forth  by  the  apostles  of  the 
latter  days.  Tuesday,  24th,  I  returned 
to  Chesterfield;  next  day  brethren  Taylor 
and  Scovil  also  arrived,  and  we  hired  the 
assembly  room  and  they  preached  in  the 
evening.  On  the  26th  we  took  train  for 
Sheffield  arriving  there  at  noon.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  we  met  in  the  Hall  of 
Science  at  a  public  tea  party  held  by  the 
Saints,  and  two  hundred  took  tea  together. 
Bro.  Pratt  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  best  order  prevailed,  and 
after  tea  brethren  Pratt  and  Taylor  gave 
much  good  instruction  and  showed  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Saints,  to  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  all  present.  Next  morn- 
ing they  left  for  Doncaster. 

I  continued  traveling  and  preaching, 
ever  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
direct  and  keep  me  humble,  that  I  might 
he  able  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  Saints, 
and  find  out  the  honest  in  heart  who  had 
not  yet  heard  and  embraced  the  truth. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1847,  I  walked  to 
(.^hesterfield  and  met  in  conference  with 
Bro.  Scovil,  who  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  land  of  Zion.  I  was  appointed  to 
labor  in  Sheffield,  which  I  did  until  Bro. 
r)unn  came  from  America  to  take  the 
presidency  of  that  conference.  I  then  re- 
turned to  my  former  field  of  labor.  In 
August  I  traveled  in  company  with  Bro. 
Dunn,  and  on  the  2d  of  October  I  went  to 


Derby  and  Burton-on-Trent,  and  the  next 
day  brethren  Dunn,  Ward  and  myself 
walked  to  Greasly,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
held  conference  there;  we  then  walked  to 
a  place  called  Wooden  Box  to  stop  for' 
the  night. 

On  the  3d  we  walked  to  Whitwick,  a 
small  village  in  Leicestershire,  twelve 
miles  from  Wooden  Box,  and  on  the  8th 
went  to  Sheepshed,  and  from  •  there  to 
Loughbro,  where  we  took  train  to  Lei- 
cester, twelve  miles,  meeting  in  conference 
with  the  Saints  and  where  I  first  saw  Bro. 
Spencer.  I  preached  in  and  arouifd  Ches- 
terfield until  January,  1848.  I  then 
walked  to  Whitwell,  Cramford,  Stavely 
and  other  points,  preaching  at  each  place, 
doing  what  good  I  could  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Went  to  Drenfield  and  Bolsover 
and  then  returned  to  Chesterfield,  visiting 
and  exhorting  by  the  way,  and  preached 
at  Totley,  Drenfield,  Brimington  and  Bar- 
low. I  afterwards  went  to  Sheffield,  held 
conference,  and  had  a  glorious  time.  Love 
and  unity  prevailed  among  the  Saints; 
nothing  but  peace  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion. 

I  left  Sheffield  on  the  30th  and  started 
for  Liverpool  on  my  way  to  Scotland,  and 
landed  in  Glasgow  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st.  Took  train  to  Air- 
drie,  my  native  town,  and  on  arriving 
found  my  parents  and  all  well.  My  father 
seemed  more  lenient  towards  me  than 
when  I  saw  him  last,  for  he  had  banished 
me  from  his  presence  when  1  joined  the 
church. 

I  met  with  the  Saints  there,  finding  a 
good  feeling  among  them,  and  many  bore 
testimony  to  the  work.  I  preached  for 
them,  and  apparently,  good  was  done. 
On  Friday  T  preached  at  Chapel  Hall,  a 
few  miles  from  Airdrie,  after  which  I 
returned  and  preached  there  three  times 
on  Sunday. 

On  Monday  I  set  oflP  for  Kibornie  and 
met  with  the  Saints;  also  met  Bro.  Doug- 
las from  Glasgow.  That  night  held  a 
public  meeting  attended  by  many  stran- 
gers. The  next  day  Bro.  Douglas  and  I 
walked  to  Dabry.  From  there  I  went  to 
several  other  places,  obeying  the  command 
to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  and  visited 
my  Uncle  Glaud,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
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for  six  years.  I  preached  in  Victory  Hall, 
Kimarnock,  and  in  Gatehead  and  Dun- 
donald,  two  small  villages  near  that  place. 
Thus  my  time  was  employed  until  the 
18th  of  May,  when  I  left  my  father's 
house  and  on  the  19th  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool. Called  on  Bro.  Spencer  and  spent 
a  few  hours  with  him  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  left  by  train  for  Sheffield,  via 
Manchester,  where  I  found  many  of  the 
Saints  waiting  my  arrival.  I  met  them 
gladly  for  they  seemed  to  receive  me 
almost  as  a  father. 

May.  2d  I  walked  to  Kirkby,  and  then 
took  train  to  Nottingham.  Met  brethren 
Dunn,  Robins  and  Richards,  and  spent 
the  time  there  busily  engaged  in  the  Mas- 
ter's work  until  Saturday,  the  5th,  when 
in  company  with  Bro.  Wigley,  I  walked 
to  Basford;  thence  by  train  to  Mansfield 
and  Sutton,  preaching  by  the  way. 

On  the  25th  Bro.  Bagley  and  I  walked 
to  Chesterfield,  and  attended  a  Saints' 
camp  meeting.  On  Sunday  the  27th  met  in 
the  market-place  and  had  a  good  congrega- 
tion. Brethren  Lees,  Mitchel,  Dunn  and 
Babbit  were  present;  all  bore  a  faithful 
testimony  to  this  work  being  true. 

On  the  ^8th  we  met  at  five  p.  m.  in  the 
large  assembly  room,  the  house  being 
crowded  to  excess.  About  three  hundred 
took  tea,  and  the  evening  was  spent,  as 
usual,  in  singing,  speaking,  etc.  It  was  a 
time  of  rejoicing  long  to  be  remembered. 
Much  good  was  done;  peace  prevailed  in 
almost  every  soul  present. 

On  the  29th  Bro.  Dunn  preached  in  the 
chapel  on  the  Book  of  Mormon — a  good 
meeting. 

A  few  days  after  I  met  a  number  of 
Elders  at  a  place  called  the  Forrest,  and 
found  great  contention  through  the 
secret  council  of  a  brother,  which  did 
much  harm  to  the  branch.  Such  things 
are  grievious,  but  it  is  only  one  among 
the  many  in  the  life  of  a  traveling  elder 
who  is  seeking  to  do  right  and  shun  that 
which  is  evil.  We  often  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, but  it  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  workings  of  an  evil  spirit  among  the 
brethren. 

June  llth  I  walked  to  Mansfield, 
preached  three  times,  had  good  liberty 
and  excellent  meetings;  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  gladdened  our  hearts.  Many  stran- 
gers were  present,  and  a  number  gave  in 
their  names  for  baptism. 

On  the  19th  I  walked  to  Woodhouse, 


preached  in  the  evening  and  after  meeting^ 
baptized  six  persons,  some  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  the  original  Methodist  Church. 
After  baptism  I  walked  to  Mansfield,  and 
on  the  21st  started  for  Sheffield,  calling 
at  Clay  Cross  and  Brampton. 

On  the  23d  I  met  brethren  John 
Fletcher,  Dunn,  Babbitt  and  Robins, 
and  spent  the  evening  pleasantly  transact- 
ing business. 

On  the  24th  we  met  in  conference.  All 
the  branches  were  represented  in  good 
standing,  total  membership  being  1,T23. 
During  the  quarter  267  had  been  baptized. 
Had  a  grand  time  and  a  general  good 
feeling;  the  Saints  parted  rejoicing  in  the 
truth,  and  next  evening  met  a  few  friends 
at  Tapton,  two  miles  from  Sheffield. 

July  1st  we  held  a  camp-meeting  in 
Belper  Town.  The  weather  was  not 
favorable  and  few  attended.  The  meet- 
ings were  addressed  by  brethren  Taylor. 
Goulder,  Stone  and  myself.  The  rain 
coming  on  in  the  evening,  we  repaired  to 
the  Saints'  meeting  room,  where  I  spoke  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  good 
feeling  prevailed. 

On  the  2d  Bro.  Brewerton  and  I  walked 
to  a  place  called  Hennor,  and  there  met 
the  Eastwood  Saints  awaiting  our  arrival 
to  open  up  the  gospel  in  that  place.  We 
assembled  in  the  open  air,  and  I  spoke  on 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  a 
large  congregation.  Although  it  was  out- 
door preaching,  there  was  good  order  and 
all  seemed  interested.  The  good  that 
may  have  been  done,  our  Heavenly  Father 
knows,  and  the  fruit  may  be  seen  aft^r 
many  days. 

On  the  15th  held  meeting  in  Balsover, 
and  preached  on  the  Book  of  Mormon; 
and  on  the  16th  visited  the  old  Castle  and 
gardens.  Many  thoughts  ran  through  my 
mind  as  I  stood  there  looking  at  the  great 
tower,  the  thick  walls,  the  narrow  celb, 
etc.,  where  many  have  been  imprisoned 
and  no  doubt  tortured  and  put  to  death 
because  of  their  religion.  How  different 
the  age  in  which  we  live!  All  are  free  to 
choose  for  themselves.  Thank  God  for 
this  privilege! 

I  continued  my  travels  as  heretofore 
until  September  3d,  when  I  rode  to  Derhj 
and  took  train  for  Liverpool,  in  company 
with  Bro.  Dunn,  arriving  there  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  The  next  mom  in? 
brethren  Robins,  Dunn  and  myself  went 
to  the  offiice  and  met  brethren  Pratt,  Oib- 
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son  and  Burges.  We  then  walked  to  the 
vessel  which  would  soon  leave  with  a  load 
of  Saints  for  the  land  of  Zion,  staying 
some  time  on  board,  looking  after  berths 
and  other  things,  and  then  went  to  the 
train.  There  we  met  Bro.  Fletcher  and 
family  and  saw  them  all  right  and  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  sea.  Next  day,  the  5th, 
spent  the  time  assisting  the  Saints,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  vessel  cleared  the  docks 
and  lay  in  the  river  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, then  put  out  to  sea.  On  the  same 
day  I  crossed  the  river  with  sister  Soar  to 
Birkenhead.  I  returned  to  Liverpool  and 
in  the  evening  met  with  the  Saints  in  the 
Mnsic  Hall  and  addressed  them.  Next 
morning  I  left  for  Chesterfield,  via  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  etc.,  taking  sister  Fen- 
ton,  who  was  too  ill  to  go  to  America,  safe 
back  to  her  home. 

October  22d  attended  meeting  at  Hyson 
Green,  and  bade  farewell  to  Bro.  Mitchel 
who  was  going  to  America. 

November  1st  Bro.  Bagly  and  1  visited 
the  Saints  at  Tog  Hill,  Eastwood,  Bagerly, 
Old  Bninsby  and  New  Brunsby,  cheering 
and  exhorting  them  to  faithfulness  in 
keeping  the  commandments  of  God;  felt 
well  in  so  doing,  for  while  we  were  seek- 
ing to  build  up  others,  we  ourselves  were 
\mng  strengthened.  I  then  walked  to 
Hypon  Green,  administering  the  sacra- 
ment, and  found  all  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 
Walked  to  Benton  to  see  Mr.  Shelton 
about  a  chapel;  returned  and  held  council 
meeting  in  the  evening,  setting  all  things 
in  order,  leaving  the  officers  united,  and 
an  apparent  foundation  for  a  great  work. 

On  the  20th  Bro.  Dunn,  Richards  and 
myself  ate  dinner  at  Bro.  Hayledon's  in 
Basford,  when  we  returned  to  Notting- 
ham. The  work  of  the  Lord  was  very 
prosperous  in  that  place. 

On  the  21st  we  walked  to  Radford,  had 
some  private  conversation  with  brethren 
Bagly  and  Soar  about  going  to  Zion, 
machinery,  etc.,  and  in  the  evening 
roturned  and  held  fellowship  meeting  in 
the  ehapel.  Many  bore  testimony  to  the 
work  of  God,  and  Bro.  Richards  gave 
w)me  good  instruction.  On  the  24th  at 
home  all  day  with  a  bad  cold,  but  in  the 
t'vening  walked  over  to  Bro.  Grimshaw's. 

On  the  25th  Bro.  Richards  and  Wigley 
preached  in  uie  chapel  and  Bro.  Selby  and 
myself  at  the  room;  both  places  were 
nearly  full;  the  spirit  of  peace  reigned,  and 
^he  Saints  were  made  glad.      Truly  the 


Lord  blessed  us,  for  which  we  hope  to 
glorify  His  holy  name  forever. 

On  the  30th  was  not  well.  Went  to 
Bro.  Stapleton's  to  tea,  conversing  on  the 
gospel,  and  on  December  2d  Mr.  Antliff,. 
a  primitive  Methodist  preacher  had  been 
lecturing  in  the  Town  Hall  against  the 
Saints.  I  answered  his  objections  and 
'many  came  to  our  room  to  hear  the  reply! 
A  good  feeling  was  manifested  and  the 
Saints  rejoiced;  some  ready  for  baptism. 

On  the  15th  walked  out  to  Radford 
station  to  meet  Bro.  Dunn.  We  walked 
to  Nottingham,  called  on  several,  of  the 
Saints  and  made  arrangements  for  confer- 
ence which  was  to  commence  the  day  fol- 
lowing and  on  Sunday,  December  10th, 
1849,  the  first  conference  [in  that  place. 
— Ed.]  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  was  held  at  the  St. 
Ann's  Chapel,  St.  Ann's  Street,  Notting- 
ham. Meeting  opened  at  half-past  ten  a. 
m.,  and  Bro.  Crandle  Dunn  was  chosen  to 
preside,  John  Grimshaw  chosen  clerk* 
Meeting  opened  with  singing  and  prayer, 
after  which  Bro.  Dunn  gave  some  excel- 
lent instruction,  and  cautioned  the  breth- 
ren to  beware  of  party  feelings  and  never 
call  men  to  the  priesthood  for  favor;  for 
such  proceedings  will  be  sure  to  bring 
down  curses  instead  of  blessings;  but  to 
seek  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  in  all 
things.  This  had  a  good  effect  and  was 
quite  in  place  as  a  word  in  due  season. 
Then  came  the  representation  of  the 
branches  by  their  several  delegates,  who 
were  all  present.  The  first  called  for  was 
New  Brunsley  being  the  oldest,  or  first 
raised  up  in  that  region  of  country.  The 
total  and  increase  I  will  only  record  here: 

New  Brunsley  44,  baptized  4;  East- 
wood 51,  baptized  1;  Henner  27,  baptized 
3;  Nottingham  207,  baptized  30;  Arnold 
66,  baptized  23;  Calverston  49,  baptized 
7;  Mansfield  135,  baptized  15;  Sutton  38, 
baptized  10;  total  membership  617; 
increase  93. 

After  this  representation  and  the  report 
of  the  elders  concerning  the  standing  and 
feeling  of  the  Saints,  we  found  things  in 
a  very  prospermis  state,  the  Saints  united 
and  officers  determined  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  God  made  known  by  his  serv- 
ants in  these  last  days.  I  gave  a  few 
instructions  to  the  officers  upon  being 
humble  and  faithful  to  the  covenants  they 
had  made  with  the  Lord,  seeking  to 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the 
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due  time  of  the  Lord  we  should  be 
gathered  to  Zion.  Adjourned  to  meet  at 
two  o'clock. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  chapel  was 
full  and  Bro.  Dunn  and  myself  took  up  all 
the  time,  speaking  of  the  great  work  of 
God  and  how  it  had  rolled  on  in  spite  of 
all  its  opposers.  We  gave  some  advice 
concerning  the  observing  strictly  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  walkrng  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  A  good  feeling  prevailed  and 
joy  beamed  on  every  face,  so  much  so 
that  strangers  were  astonished  at  our  love 
and  gladness  of  heart  to  see  each  other. 
In  the  evening  I  preached  on  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  a  crowded  house.  At  the 
close  we  parted,  all  well  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  iTth,  I 
preached  my  farewell  sermon  to  the  Saints 
in  Nottingham,  and  truly  it  was  to  me  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
rested  upon  me  in  mighty  power  and  the 
Saints  wept  bitterly  at  my  going,  as  the 
work  had  greatly  prospered  under  my 
administration  and  the  Saints  had  great 
love  towards  me.  After  meeting  I  had 
the  good  wishes  and  blessings  of  many 
both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  Scores 
stood  around  me  and  wept  and  shook 
hands;  indeed  such  a  scene  I  had  never 
beheld.  It  filled  my  very  heart  with 
grief,  and  caused  me  to  wish  we  were 
where  the  weary  rest,  and  where  parting 
shall  be  felt  no  more. 

Next  dav  I  went  to  Radford,  called  at 
Bro.  Soar's  and  Bagley's,  and  went  to  Bro. 
Revel's  and  took  tea,  and  on  the  22d  I 
met  Bro.  Cummins  for  the  first  time — the 
one  who  had  come  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  Sheflield  conference.  At  ten  o'clock 
on  the  2nd  conference  assembled  at' the 
hall  in  Shefl^eld.  After  the  meeting  was 
opened  we  entered  upon  the  business  of 
the  day.  The  branches  were  represented 
mostly  in  good  standing,  the  increase  of 
the  quarter  was  158  baptized.  In  the 
evening  I  was  called  on  to  speak.  I  arose 
and  laid  before  the  Saints  a  few  of  mv 
trials  in  the  conference,  how  the  work  had 
been  prospered  all  the  time,  what  diificul- 
ties  the  elders  have  to  contend  with,  and 
how  their  hands  are  sometime  tied  so  that 
they  can  not  spread  the  work  for  want  of 
means,  and  thus  their  labors  are  not  of  so 
much  value;  how  they  can  not  bring 
forth  the  fruit  they  would  if  they  had  the 
faith,  prayers  and  full  confidence  of  the 


Saints  with  their  support  in  temporal 
things  also;  that  I  left  them  with  the  be<t 
of  feelings,  had  nothing  against  any  one. 
and  that  I  had  all  the  time  sought  t«^ 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  save 
mankind  in  the  wav  that  the  Almiijhtv  had 
app<^)inted.  I  leave  this  conference  beoaiuse 
called  to  another  field  of  labor,  Bro.  Orson 
Pratt,  president  of  the  church  in  Europe 
having  appointed  me  to  preside  over  the 
Liverpool  conference.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
an  interest  in  your  prayers,  and  that  we 
may  meet  again  and  enjoy  each  other*' 
society,  where  peace,  love  and  joy  may  fill 
the  hearts  of  all  who  dwell  on  the  earth. 

Bro.  Cummins  arose  and  spoke  for  a 
short  time,  and  truly  his  teachinsfs  wer** 
cheering.  He  made  some  remarks  nyxm 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saints  in  America  and 
the  manifestations  of  God  towards  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  trials.  Said  he  had 
come  to  preside  over  them  and  hoped  x^ 
Lord  would  bless  his  labors,  etc.,  that 
through  their  united  efforts  the  work  rai£;ht 
roll  on  and  the  honest  in  heart  be  gathered 
to  Zion,  and  there  learn  the  laws  of  God 
and  have  eternal  life'  in  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  All  seemed  satisfied  and 
the  Saints  kindly  administered  to  our 
wants. 

Next  dav  settled  some  church  business. 

m 

prepared  the  minutes  of  the  conferomv 
for  publication,  took  tea  at  Bro.  Lee's  an«i 
spent  the  night  there. 

On  the  i>5th  we  met  in  the  Hall  "t* 
Science,  a  social  gathering.  At  2:  30  took 
tea,  and  after  the  tables  were  cleared  th« 
room  was  nearly  full.  Singing  com 
menced,  and  after  that  some  good  recita- 
tions, then  a  dialogue  between  rea^or. 
tradition  and  Scripture  was  ably  per- 
formed by  brethren  Long,  Hardy  an'! 
Birtles;  a  short  speech  from  Bro.  Dunn 
and  myself  and  the  meeting  closed;  r\ 
in  good  spirits  and  rejoicing  in  the  fnv 
dom  of  the  gospel.  Thus  ended  oir 
labors  in  the  Sheffield  conference.  Si<ti' 
Myra  Clayton  and  her  sister  Sarah  ai.l 
Mrs.  Waterfield  their  aunt,  are  2o<"' 
Saints.  They  made  me  welcome  to  the*' 
humble  fare. 

Mansfield  greatly  prospered  in  my 
hands.  I  raised  up  three  branche>- 
Woodhouse,  Sutton,  and  Mansfield,— i- 
about  thirteen  months,  numbering  on- 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Saints,  mostly 
baptized  and  confirmed  by  myself.  Th- 
gifts  and  blessings  were  felt  much  in  onr 
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midst,  particularly  in  healing.  Some  had 
powerful  manifestations  of  the  wisdom 
and  glory  of  God  in  visions,  etc. 

While  I  bnilt  up  the  Mansfield  branch, 
I  was  also  president  of  Chesterfield,  Bol- 
sover,  Clay  Cross  and  Stavely,  which  all 
sprang  out  of  the  Chesterfield  branch  dur- 
ing my  presidency.  All  these  places  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  well  as  the 
Nottingham  district  over  which  I  bad 
presided  for  the  last  three  months,  all  of 
which  I  left  in  good  standing  and  with 
the  best  of  feelings.  My  labors  in  the 
Sheffield  conference  were  five  years  and 
nine  months,  and  during  that  time  above 
two  thousand  were  added  by  baptism, 
many  emigrated  and  many  died,  etc.  It 
was  organized  into  twenty-six  branches 
and  several  ready  for  organization.  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  power  of  God  and 
witnessed  His  goodness  in  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  in  dreams  and  visions,  tongues 
and  interpretation  of  tongues,  visions  that 
I  have  had  myself.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  record  these  things  in  their  time,  but 
traveling  from  place  to  place  as  I  had  to 
do,  and  little  convenience  for  writing,  I 
passed  them  over,  but  they  are  known  to 
me,  for  what  my  eyes  beheld,  my  ears 
heard,  and  my  own  soul  experienced,  no 
one  knowcth  but  myself.  To  me  it  is  a 
comfort  and  fills  my  heart  with  joy  and 
badness  that  is  easier  felt  than  expressed. 
Gratitude  shall  ever  fill  my  soul  to  my 
Father  in  heaven  when  I  reflect  on  what 


He  has  done  for  me,  in  weakness.  He 
called  me  to  labor  in  his  vineyard,  yet  He 
has  made  me  strong,  for  when  traveling 
among  strangers  I  have  been  supported, 
fed  and  clothed,  and  not  only  has  the 
things  of  earth  been  my  portion,  but  the 
blessings  of  my  heavenly  Father  have 
been  richly  poured  out  upon  my  head 
throughout  all  my  ministry  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  thus  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  spoken  by  Bro.  McLellan  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Colder,  when  he  con- 
firmed me  a  member  of  the  church.  O,  may 
the  Lord  still  guide  my  steps  aright  and 
enable  me  to  keep  all  his  holy  command- 
ments and  be  kept  faithful  to  the  covenants 
I  have  made  and  at  last  find  eternal  life  in 
his  kingdom,  that  I  may  enjoy  all  the  bless- 
ings laid  up  for  the  righteous,  and  stand 
on  the  earth  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  to  reign  with  his  people,  for  the 
Redeemer's  sake,  Amen! 

I  have  now  finished  the  record  of  my 
labors  up  to  1849,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
improve  in  future,  that  I  may  be  a  greater 
blessing  to  my  fellow  creatures,  in  declar- 
ing the  fulness  of  the  gospel  and  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  the  children  of  men 
upon  the  great  work  of  God  that  the  meek 
may  be  saved  in  his  kingdom,  which  is 
destined  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  sweep 
wickedness  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  prepare  a  way  for  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  even  Jesus  Christ  the 
Redeemer. 

(To  be  continued). 
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I  watch  him  in  the  sunshine  bright; 
A  simple  lot,  a  homely  sight, 
Yet  shining  with  a  halo's  light, — 
For  Jesus  was  a  carpenter. 

Methinks  I  see  the  dear  Lord  stand 
With  tools  .within  his  holy  hand, 
And  some  long  task  before  him  planned, 
Like  any  village  carpenter. 

My  gracious  Lord!    I  can  divine 
How  beautiful,  how  true  and  fine, 
Was  anv  work  that  was  of  thine 
When  thou  wert  village  carpenter. 

Shall  we  on  humble  callings  frown, 
Or  on  a  laboring  lot  look  down, 
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When  he  who  wore  a  heavenly  crown 
Became  a  simple  carpenter? 

When  all  the  living  seraphim, 
The  angels  and  the  cherubim, 
Adored  the  kingliness  of  him 
Who  was  a  working  carpenter? 

Then  who  need  mourn  his  low  estate, 
Or  murmur  at  a  laboring  fate. 
Since  Jesus  made  all  labor  great 
When  he  became  a  carpenter? 

And  if  our  mortal  hearts  begin 
To  haughty  grow  with  pride  and  sin, 
Then  may  this  little  thought  creep  in, 
That  Jesus  was  a  carpenter. — SeL 
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BY  ALIOS  B.  OOBB. 

Paal  knew  when  he  said  it,  that  he  who  preached  thus 
Must  needs  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  discuss; 
Because  every  part  of  the  grand  gospel  theme 
Glides  into  the  mind  like  a  smooth  flowing  stream, 
And  crowds  out  the  errors  till  truths  glimmer  through. 
And  sparkle  like  flowers  bespangled  with  dew. 
These  fact-founded  topics  are  closely  allied, 
And  based  upon  Jesus,  and  him  crucified. 

The  old  gospel  story!    Paul-like,  we  rehearse, 
Re-read  and  re- write  it,  in  prose  and  in  verse ; 
And  then  the  old  book  like  a  banner  unfurled. 
Displays  a  grand  view  of  our  sin-stricken  world. 
The  picture  floats  flag-like  and  we  can  perceive 
As  center,  the  flgures  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
While  far  in  the  back  ground  is  plainly  descried 
The  meek,  lowly  Jesus,  thorn-crowned,  crucified. 

This  earth-sketch,  though  |>ainted  on  canvas  so  vast, 
Portrays  but  the  present.     The  future,  the  past, 
Are  seen  but  by  glimpses,  rare,  fleeting  and  dim. 
Save  when  thev  are  kindlv  re-tinted  bv  him 
Who  can  with  distinctness  the  outlining^  trace, 
And  fill  in  with  plainness  the  mystical  space. 
Christ  promised  to  send  back  this  comforting  ^ide, 
After  he  should  be  taken,  condemned,  crucified. 

He  said  there  should  be  by  this  messenger  brought. 

Precious  gifts,  such  as  faith-gems  and   diamonds  of  thought. 

All  things,  past  and  present  and   future  shouldf'glide 

Back  into  the  mind  to  forever  abide. 

When  man  once  possesses   these  treasures  of  lore, 

He  can  not  the  gift  nor  the  Giver  ignore. 

He  knows  when   this  promise  hath   been  verified. 

That  it  was  Christ  Jesus,  whom  they  crucified. 

No  pereon  need  unto  these  riches  aspire, 
Who  founds  not  his  claim  as  the  law  doth  {require; 
For  man  by  self-right  or  transmission  by  birth, 
Hath  heirship  to  only  the    things  of  this  earth. 
And  hence  by  adoption  he  only  can  hold 
The  rich  spirit-gifts  that  the  Savior  foretold 
Should  follow  the  test-hxw  that  he  would  provide 
To  make  man  an  heir  with  the  Son  crucified. 

Through  Adam  man  dies  and  doth  bondage  receive; 
Through  Christ,  if  he  chooses,  he  gains  a  reprieve. 
And  "The  way  is  so  plain  that  way-fisiring  men, 
Though  fools,  need  not  err,"  for  Jesus  says,  when 
A  man  will  comply  with  his  simple  command. 
His  mind  shall  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  expand ; 
He  shall  know  if  Paul  hath  the  law  misapplied 
And  falsely  preached  Jesus  and  him  crucified. 

Then  reads  he  the  Bible;  a  soft  mellow  light 
Shines  out  on  its  pages,  that  sharpens  the  sight, 
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Until  every  shadow  of  doubt  is  dispelled, 
And  thorn-hidden  blessings  are  plainly  beheld. 
The  mind,  when  no  longer  with  prejudice  rife, 
Grasps  quickly  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  life, 
And  knows  that  the  story  is  not  magnified, 
But  Jesus  the  Lord  was  indeed  crucified. 

This  life  seems  spread  out  like  a  broad  sweeping  main, 
Spell-bound  we  stand  gazing  until  we  would  fain 
Shrink  back;  but  the  breakers  rush  out  on  the  beach. 
And  mountains  of  treasures  sweep  into  our  reach. 
Around  and  about  us  great  &ith-billows  roll, 
A|id  we  are  borne  back  to  the  home  of  the  soul. 
Enclasped  in  the  arms  of  a  friend  true  and  tried. 
Even  Jesus  the  Savior,  whom  they  crucified. 

At  first  we  stand  awe-struck,  bewildered,  amazed, 
Like  one  who  when  dreaming,  awakens  half  dazed; 
But  how  the  heart  leaps,  as  the  welcoming  cheer 
Of  voices  familiar  fall  sweet  on  the  ear; 
How  thrills  the  glad  soul  with  a  rapturous  calm. 
As   eyes  mirror  faces  and  palm  presses  palm! 
Then  loud  rings  our  anthem  in  ecstacy  cried, 
Christ  Jesus  my  Savior,  alive,  deified! 

No  pen  draws  this  picture,  no  pencil  nor  brush 

Can  paint  the  heart  throbbin^zs,  nor  sketch  the  strange  hush 

That  steals  o'er  the  senses  and  quickens  the  brain. 

As  faith-born   we  stand  in   our  old   home  again. 

No  longer  as  aliens  or  strangers  or  foes, 

As  rebels  or  slaves,  but  redeemed  from  our  woes, 

Made  rich,  strong,  perfected,  released,  purified, 

Joint  heirs  with  Christ  Jesus,  all  crowned,  glorified. 

Ijttle  Siorx,  Iowa,  Feb,  11th. 
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A  TBUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


U]T|HERE  comes  old  Aunt  In  gals  again 
•L  with  her  basket  of  trinkets;  should 
think  she  would  get  tired  of  such  small 
boginess;  I'm  sure  I'm  tired  of  seeing 
ber,"  said  Luella  Small,  addressing  her 
Aant,  whom  we  will  call  Ruth  Perley. 
The  young  lady  left  the  room,  abruptly, 
and  took  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  She  was 
a  highly  respected  young  miss,  and  had 
attained  the  honors  of  teaching  primary 

school  in  the  city  of  P .     She  was 

fine  looking,  active  and  warmhearted,  yet 
she  lacked  the  diaeipline  that  makes  the 
heart  aliye  to  others'  woes.  Her  home 
hid  affdrded  her  eomforta  and  advan- 
tagts  above   dioee   of  the   majority  of 


her  associates,  consequently  she  knew  not 
how  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate. 
The  presence  of  such  was  a  little  repul- 
sive to  her,  so  she  invariably  shunned 
them,  which  caused  her  sympathy  to  lie 
dormant. 

The  old  lady  entered  the  back  door 
with  a  gentle,  familiar  step,  and  came 
into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Perley.  She 
was  warmly  greeted  by  the  lady,  whose 
heart  was  always  open  to  receive  the 
unfortunate  of  every  grade.  The  old 
lady's  step  was  feeble,  her  form  slightly 
bowed,  her  garments  out  of  style,  worn 
and  dusty,  but  her  delicate  countenance 
wore  an  expression  that  told  of  great 
peace  within.    She  wae  maoh  fatigaed  by 
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a  half  mile's  walk,  yet  she  felt  pleased, 
for  she  had  been  successful  in  trade. 

She  lived  in  a  city  whose  s.tores  were 
many,  and  whose  houses  were  thronged, 
yet  there  were  a  few  who  understood  her 
situation  that  patronized  her.  Mrs.  Per- 
ley  was  one  who  never  let  her  go  away 
empty  handed,  even  if  she  did  not  have 
articles  that  thev  needed.  Their  inter- 
view,  too,  was  always  profitable  to  both. 
Aunt  Esther,  as  the  old  lady  was  gen- 
erally called,  invariably  left  this  house 
with  a  more  buoyant  step  and  a  happier 
heart  than  any  other  house.  Ofttimes  she 
was  accosted  on  the  street  with:  "Well, 
Granny  Ingals,  where  now  with  your 
basket?  TIow  goes  trade?,"  etc.,  but  she 
heeded  it  not;  her  thoughts  were  not  on 
the  things  of  earth. 

''Some  more  of  the  old  woman's  thread, 
buttons,  etc.,  to-day?"'  said  Luella,  imitat- 
ing her  who  had  scarcely  gone  through 
the  gate. 

"Yes,  I  usually  trade  with  her,"  replied 
her  Aunt  in  a  respectful  tone. 

*'Doe8  not  Uncle  have  such  articles  in 
his  store?"    querried  the  young  miss. 

"Yes,  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  patronize 
this  poor  child  of  misfortune,  and  I  shall 
do  so  as  long  as  I  have  the  privilege,"  was 
the  reply. 

A  few  hours  later,  after  Luella  return- 
ed from  a  walk  with  her  lover,  sh^  sat  in 
the  parlor  with  her  aunt,  who  was  waiting 
her  husband's  return  from  business. 
Both  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  Luella's 
saying: 

"Please  tell  me  a  storv,  Aunt." 

"A  fairy  tale,  a  love  story,  or  what?" 

"Oh,  just  as  you  please.  Aunt." 

"My  mother,  your  venerable  grand- 
mother, although  long  since  fallen  asleep, 
still  speaks  to  her  children  and  to  her 
children's  children."  Mrs.  Perlev  hes- 
itated  a  moment  as  her  mind  ran  back  to 
the  many  bright  associations  of  her  youth. 

"Go  on,  Aunt;  I  always  love  to  hear 
about  my  much  loved  grandma,  and  love 
to  hear  her  lessons  of  charity  and  wis- 
dom." 

"When  she  was  a  young  lady,  about 
your  age,  she  became  acquainted  with  your 
grandfather." 

Luella's  countenance  grew  more  radiant 
with  interest  as  her  ear  caught  the  pleas- 
ing subject  her  Aunt  was  introducing, 
and  her  interest  was  fully  given  to  the 


point  that  never  fails  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young. 

"At  that  time  she  was  attending  the 

Academy  in  the  village  of  F ,  and  he 

was  one  of  the  teachers."  A  brilliant 
romance  tlitted  through  the  young  girl's 
mind  as  her  Aunt  proceeded  with  the 
story. 

"She  was  a  favorite  pupil  with  her 
teacher  in  music  and  painting,  and  as  the 
weeks  and  months  passed  by  their  affec- 
tions ripened  into  those  of  congenial  sis- 
ters. That  dear  teacher*  of  mv  mother 
was  not  merely  a  friend  for  a  day,  but  for 
life.  To  her  she  owed  much;  for  it  was 
by  her  faithfulness  that  mother  became  a 
fair  scholar,  and  by  her  wise  counsel  her 
mind  was  filled  with  high  thoughts  before 
unknown  to  her,  and  to-day  that  influence 
is  shedding  its  rays  of  light  and  prosper- 
ity upon  her  descendants.  My  story 
to-day  is  not  about  my  mother's  girlhood, 
but  her  teacher's."  Luella's  interest 
diminished  somewhat  at  this  remark,  but 
her  Aunt  continued: 

"Her  congenial  manner  and  honest 
heart  won  the  love  of  her  pupils  and 
in  fact  of  all  who  met  her.  Her  warmest 
friend  was  a  young  gentleman  of  high  rank 
who  was  a  sophomore,  and  years  after 
noted  for  the  power  of  his  pen,  for 
his  eloquence  in  oratory,  and  for  his  influ- 
ence as  a  politician.  We  will  call  the 
subject  of  our  story  Miss  Esther,  at 
present.  She  boarded  in  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Eaton.  Her  boarding  master 
was  a  small  merchant  with  one  clerk. 
The  latter  was  noted  for  affability  and  in- 
tegrity— better  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches. 

"Miss  Esther  sat  bv  her  window  watch- 
ing  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  occasionally  glancing  down  the  long 
shaded  avenue  that  led  to  the  main  road, 
her  mind  filled  with  bright  visions  of  the 
future  and  joyous  expectations  of  the 
present.  At  length  a  team  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  avenue,  and  a  tall  manly 
form  was  approaching  the  house.  She 
met  him  on  the  piazza,  and  escorted  him 
into  the  parlor,  where  he  was  familiarly 
greeted  by  every  member  of  the  family. 
In  fact  they  were  proud  to  claim  that 
they  were  of  one  blood.  That  memor- 
able evening  as  the  good-bye  Esther  and 
good-bye  Daniel  were  whispered  in  tones 
of  love,  the  ring  was  placed  on  her  finger 
and  the  vow  sealed  by  a  kiss.      Only  one 
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year  and  a  half  more  in  college  and  he 
would  retam  to  call  her  his  own  forever. 
Bright  hopes  were  her  solace  amid  hours 
of  tedioas  labor,  and  beautiful  visions  of 
the  future  charmed  her  hours  of  sleep. 
She  had  struggled  on  in  spite  of  all  obsta- 
cles, with  unflinching  zeal,  that  she  might 
be  qualified  for  the  honorable  position 
that  she  so  nobly  filled.  There  appeared 
to  he  nothing  that  could  darken  her  pros- 
pects in  the  future.  She  was  a  church 
member  and  a  Sabbath  School  teacher, 
and  in  everything  that  she  undertook  she 
won  the  esteem  of  the  public,  yet  amid  it 
all  she  maintained  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  Her  position  was  truly  flattering, 
and  it  was  envied  by  many. 

"Arn't  you  going  to  church  to-day, 
Esther?^'  asked  her  boarding  mistress,  a 
few  weeks  later,  as  the  hour  had  arrived 
and  the  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  the  former  was  not  ready. 

"I  am  not  feeling  well  to-day,  so  must 
deny  myself  the  privilege,"  replied  Esther, 
and  went  to  her  room. 

"All  the  family  went,  John  the  clerk 
included,  for  he  was  a  strict  church  goer. 

"The  next  morning  Mr.  Eaton  took  his 
money  trunk  from  a  closet,  its  accustom- 
ed place,  where,  it  was  always  kept 
locked,  and  left  for  the  store.  Esther, 
feeling  somewhat  indisposed,  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfast,  but,  however, 
when  the  hour  came  of  school  she  went  to 
her  task.  On  her  return,  feeling  unusually 
fatigued,  she  retired  to  her  room.  She 
obeyed  the  summons  at  the  tea  table,  yet 
having  no  desire  for  food. 

'*An  unusual  silence  seemed  to  pervade 
the  group,  which  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Eaton's  announcing  the  fact  that  his 
money  trunk  had  been  robbed  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  bank  bills  during  the 
time  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  closet 
between  Saturday  evening  and  Monday 
morning.  Each  one  was  greatly  surpris- 
ed at  so  imexpected  a  robbery,  and  who 
the  robber  could  be  they  could  not  con- 
jecture. John  was  less  surprised  than  the 
others,  for  he  had  made  the  discovery  in 
the  morning.  The  closet  door  was  locked 
and  the  trunk  was  locked,  and  no  one  had 
been  in  the  house  during  the  time  except 
its  inmates,  unless  while  in  their  absence  at 
church.  On  inquiry  they  learned  that 
Esther  had  locked  the  house  and  spent 
the  time  in  her  room  till  they  returned. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  the  case  that  they 


could  not  fathom.  They  knew  that  John 
was  strictly  honest,  for  he  had  been  in 
their  employ  years,  and  never  was  known 
to  take  a  cent  that  was  not  his  own. 
Esther  had  boarded  with  them  nearly 
a  year,  and  they  had  never  seen  the 
slightest  exhibition  of  a  defect  in  her 
principles;  but  as  she  knew  where  the 
keys  were  kept,  and  was  alone  in  the 
house  much  of  the  day,  their  suspicion 
rested  on  her.  She  being  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  quickly  perceived  the  fact,  al- 
though no  one  was  bold  enough  to  plainly 
tell  her  that  she  must  have  been  the 
guilty  one.  She  and  John  both  protested 
their  innocence,  and  their  willingness  to 
have  search  made  throughout  the  house 
for  the  lost  money.  Her  countenance 
wore  an  uneasy  look,  while  his  was  as 
calm  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened. His  integrity  was  untarnished 
and  his  employer's  confidence  in  him  was 
perfect;  then  why  should  he  have  been 
disturbed?  After  search,  the  fact  was 
settled  that  the  monev  was  not  in  the 
house.  They  bad  various  conjectures 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  money, 
but  fully  believed  that  they  knew  who 
had  taken  it;  yet  there  was  no  proof. 
Gossips  and  busybodies  harangued  the 
one  topic  till  Esther  gave  up  her  teaching 
and  returned  to  her  home;  yet  no  clue  to 
the  money  could  be  found.  The  story 
reached  her  neighborhood  before  she  did. 
Some  believed  it,  but  those  who  know 
her  best  disdained  to  accept  the  thought, 
while  others  thought  that  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  a  great  temptation  to  a  young, 
aspiring  girl  like  her — money,  then,  was 
worth  twice  its  value  now,  if  expended  in 
the  fashions  of  the  dav.  Instead  of 
facing  the  world  with  undaunted  eye  she 
shunned  society  and  thereby  confirmed 
the  suspicion  of  the  world. '  The  story  of 
the  theft  was  communicated  to  her  affi- 
anced, who  after  much  hesitation  broke 
off  their  correspondence  with  the  cruel 
words:  "I  think  it  will  be  for  our  benefit 
to  break  the  vow  that  has  so  strongly 
bound  us." 

»*This  last  blow  was  heavier  than  the 
first,  for  it  crushed  every  hope  that 
had  sustained  her.  "She  had  hopes,  but 
they  had  fled."  Her  feelings  at  that  time 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
At  this  crisis  she  left  her  home  and 
sought  shelter  with  her  sister  who  lived 
many  miles  distant.     In  those  days  the 
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ftid  of  steam  was  almost  anknown;  the 
general  way  of  traveling  was  by  stage- 
coach. 

*<After  many  days'  tedious  ride  and 
many  exchanges,  she  arrived  at  her  sister's 

in  the  city  of  N .      There  she  was 

kindly  welcomed.  New  hope  began  to 
spring  up  in  her  heart.  She  had  no 
resources  to  rely  on  except  her  own 
efforts,  but  as  her  misfortunes  were  un- 
known in  that  place  (except  as  she  had  con- 
fidence in  her  sister),  and  as  her  accom- 
plishments were  sufficient  to  insure 
success,  she  hoped  soon  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. In  this  she  was  not  disappointed. 
She  was  an  exquisite  artist  and  her  work 
won  the  applause  of  all  who  beheld  it.  Her 
deportment  commanded  respect,  yet  her 
sad  expression  in  spite  of  assumed  smiles 
attracted  no  small  attention.  She  felt 
that  fortune  was  again  smiling  upon 
her,  but  still  her  heart  yearned  for  the 
object  of  its  purest  and  warmest  affection. 
The  wound  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  in 
a  moment,  but  at  times  she  solaced 
herself  with  the  thought  that  when  he 
had  learned  the  truth  he  would  renew  his 
vow.  He  was  too  true,  too  noble  to  for- 
sake her  without  abundant  cause.  "Were 
it  not  for  hope  the  heart  would  break." 

CHAITER     II. 

A  year  had  been  very  pleasantly  spent 
by  the  inmates  of  her  sister's  home, 
and  also  by  Esther  herself  as  regarded 
external  pleasures,  when  on  a  lovely  June 
morning  their  hearts  were  made  glad 
by  the  birth  of  a  lovely  boy.  The  new 
being,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
was  welcomed  by  each  one,  the  nurse  not 
excepted.  The  glad  father  looked  sadly 
upon  the  wan  face  of  his  beloved  wife  as 
he  saw  her  wasting  and  fading  day  by 
day  in  spite  of  her  new  hope  in  life. 
Prayers  and  tears  could  not  prevail,  it  was 
otherwise  ordered.  After  a  few  months 
of  hoping  and  doubting  as  the  case 
might  appear,  the  young  mother  was 
laid  in  the  grave.  Esther  had  nestled  the 
little  one  in  her  own  bosom  from  the 
first,  and  it  had  become  to  her  the  dearest 
object  on  earth.  Her  brother-in-law  was 
soon  to  embark  for  a  foreign  country 
where  he  expected  to  remain  a  long  time. 
She  who  intended  to  accompany  him  had 
gone  to  a  fairer  country.  He  with  per- 
fect confidence  resigned  his  darling  boy 
to  Esther's  keeping,  but  not  without  a 


reasonable  compensation.  A  new  era  was 
opening  in  her  life;  she  had  something  to 
love,  something  to  live  for,  consequently 
her  sorrow  over  past  misfortunes  abated 
more  rapidly  than  she  could  have  believed 
possible.  She  sorrowed  much  over  the 
loss  of  her  sister,  but  slie  did  not  sorrow 
without  hope.  Not  many  days  later  she 
was  again  at  home.  Time  had  wiped  out 
her  former  stains  in  a  great  degree,  so 
much  so  that  many  who  before  her  ab- 
sence had  shunned  her  now  greeted  her  as 
friends.  Others  visited  her  out  of  curi- 
osity to  see  her  exhibit  her  little  charge 
with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother.  A 
few  declared  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was  the  general  opin- 
ion, but  fortunately  for  her,  my  mother 
and  a  few  tried  friends  firmly  believed  in 
her  integrity.  Her  feelings  were  ofttimes 
wounded  at  the  unfeeling  remarks  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  friends,  but 
she  did  not  swerve  from  her  duty,  the 
duty  that  she  owed  to  the  child  of  her 
departed  sister.  The  latter  had  been  her 
friend  when  misfortunes  had  hung  heavily 
over  her,  and  now  she  would  pay  the  debt 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  In  process  of 
time  her  father's  health  became  impaired, 
and  their  income  became  too  small  to 
meet  their  daily  wants.  The  only  alter- 
native was  she  must  leave  the  child  in 
her  mother's  care  and  seek  employment 
abroad,  that  she  might  aid  in  defraying 
their  expenses.  The  people  of  her  own 
village  did  not  care  to  patronize  her  as  a 
teacher,  so  she  had  to  go  out  into  the 
world  again.  She  had  no  sister  to  go  to, 
but  my  parents  were  to  her  as  a  sister 
and  a  brother,  and  through  their  instru- 
mentality she  came  to  this  city  and  was 
blessed  with  marked  success.  She  had 
been  excluded  from  the  church  to  which 
she  belonged,  so  in  process  of  time  united 
with  the  order  of  which  my  parents  were 
members,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
instructing  youth  in  the  things  that  she 
had  always  kept  sacred  in  her  heart,  and 
thus  she  was  again  useful  in  the  service  of 
her  Master. 

"The  larger  part  of  her  wages  was  sent 
home  for  the  benefit  of  her  parents  and 
the  little  boy,  who  by  that  time  had 
entered  school  and  must  have  money 
to  meet  his  expenses.  His  father  had  not 
been  heard  from  for  several  years. 

"It  was  announced  in  the  papers  that 
Dr.   W ,  her  affianced  of  long  ago, 
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va6  married  to  a  youDg  lady  of  affinence 
and  noted  rank.  At  this  annoancement 
every  hope  of  their  reconciliation  died 
within  her  hitherto  trusting  heart.  She 
had  at  times  flattered  herself  that  she 
should  sometime  lean  upon  that  arm  that 
had  heen  promised  as  her  support.  She 
tried  to  apply  her  mind  more  closely  to 
her  labors,  and  her  affections  to  the  loved 
ones  at  home.  Her  lost  Daniel  had  made 
his  debut  in  the  world  of  oratory  and 
was  met  with  applause  on  every  hand. 
The  periodicals  of  the  day  and  the  pol- 
iticians harangued  it  where  his  own  voice 
was  not  heard.  All  this  was  as  solemn 
mockery  to  her  poor,  wounded  heart;  but 
how  different  would  have  been  her 
emotions  had  she  been  the  favored  one. 
She  was  equally  as  competent  as  her 
rival,  and  not  inferior  in  principle;  why, 
then,  should  the  former  be  the  honor- 
ed one  and  she  the  outcast?  was  a  ques- 
tion that  would  occasionally  arise  in 
her  mind,  followed  by  the  comforting 
words:  'All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  who  love  the  Lord.'  'I 
will  lean  on  his  arm,  that  will  never  fail 
though  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,' 
were  her  thoughts. 

**There  were  none  in  the  city  who 
knew  the  truth  of  Esther's  misfortune  ex- 
cept my  parents  and  those  to  whom  they 
had  revealed  it;  but  there  were  many 
who  knew  the  false  report  and  some 
were  ready  to  embrace  it.  Error  flies  as 
if  on  wings,  while  truth  makes  slow  pro- 
gress. 

'*Thu8  things  passed  on  for  several 
years,  but  at  length  Esther  was  sent  for 
to  spf  nd  a  short  time  at  home  with  her 
brother-in-law,  who  had  returned  after 
a  long  silent  absence.  He  had  married 
in  a  foreign  country  and  had  returned  to 
claim  his  boy.  He  had  not  forgotten  his 
old  friends,  although  he  had  neglected 
them  while  his  mind  had  been  occupied 
with  new  attachments  and  new  scenes. 
He  did  not  forget  to  reward  the  benefac- 
tors of  his  child  for  their  kind  efforts.  It 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  Esther  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  child  that  she  had  watched 
over  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother. 
He  then  had  become  a  youth  of  promise 
and  she  was  hoping  that  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  aid  in  supporting  her  aged  parents. 
That  hope,  too,  like  all  others  that  she 
had  cherished,  was  blighted.  She  return- 
ed to  her  labors,  however,  feeling  deter- 


mined to  be  faithful  in  all  her  duties 
if  fortune  was  against  her.  She  knew  in 
whom  she  trusted  and  believed  that  He 
would  do  all  things  well.  Her  plans  for 
this  life  were  thwarted,  but  by  that  dis- 
cipline, hard  thougli  it  was,  her  hopes 
grew  brighter  in  regard  to  eternal  life. 

"My  father  came  in  one  day  with 
sorrow  portrayed  on  his  countenance  and 
remarked,  'John  Tyler,  our  wholesale 
merchant,  is  very  sick.  His  physician 
says  there  is  no  chance  for  him.  I  had 
word  from  his  wife  this  morning  that  he 
desired  us  to  come  immediately  and  take 
Esther  with  us.  We  have  been  friends 
many  years,  but  he  never  named  to  me 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Esther.' 

"  'I  think  that  was  the  name  of  the 
clerk  where  she  boarded  when  she  taught 
in  the  Academy  years  ago,  but  I  never 
supposed  it  was  the  same  man,'  replied 
my  mother. 

"The  following  day  they  entered  the 
magnificent  dwelling  of  the  dying  man, 
and  were  ushered  into  his  apartment 
which  exhibited  affluence  and  taste  on 
every  hand. 

"His  countenance  was  pale  and  emaciat- 
ed, his  eyes  sunken  and  his  expression  too 
horrible  to  be  described.  When  his  eve 
met  the  sympathizing  look  of  my  father, 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  spread  over  his  face, 
but  when  mother  and  Esther  approached 
his  bedside  his  emotions  were  too  great 
for  utterance.  He  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  violent  sobbings.  As  his  grief 
began  to  subside  he  exclaimed,  'Esther, 

0  Esther,  can  you  ever  forgive  me!' 

"  'Forgive  you  for  what?'  she  queried, 
her  countenance  exhibiting  surprise  and 
ignorance  at  so  unexpected  a  declaration. 
The  mystery  was  soon  unravelled  in  the 
following  confession: 

"  'You  remember  the  theft  that  took 
place  at  Mr.  Eaton's,  my  employer's, 
when  you  boarded  at  his  house?'  interro- 
gated the  dying  man,  his  eye  upturned 
toward  Esther,  who  was  standing  near 
him. 

"  'I  do,'  she  softly  replied. 

"'I  was  the  one  who  took  the  money 
and  you  were  the  one  that  was  suspected. 

1  have  had  the  use  of  it  and  you  have 
borne  the  disgrace,  but  your  position  has 
been  enviable  to  my  own.  Now  in  my 
last  moments  I  ask  to  be  relieved  of  a 
guilty  conscience  which  has  been  an 
abiding  guest    since   the   fatal   morning 
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that  I  took  the  money  from  the  trunk  and 
Bent  it  to  my  brother.'  He  paused  for 
breath  and  she  gently  replied:  'I  have 
nothing  to  forgive,  neither  have  I  power 
to  relieve  you  of  one  stain  of  guilt.  You 
must  submit  to  the  mercy  of  Him  who 
will  wash  away  our  sins  in  his  own 
precious  blood  and  make  us  lit  to  enter 
into  his  presence.' 

"He  continued:  *Soon  after  you  left 
Eaton's  I  left  and  joined  my  brother  in 
business.  He  invested  a  small  amount 
and  the  one  hundred  dollars;  and  I,  what 
I  had  saved  of  my  wages.  We  have  been 
prosperous  as  the  world  terms  it,  but  we 
have  many  times  lost  the  stolen  amount 
and  always  been  harrassed  by  guilt.  I've 
been  a  church  goer  and  helped  support 
the  cause;  have  been  styled  an  honest 
man  and  received  the  applause  of  the 
world,  while  you  have  been  crushed  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  and  my  act  of  theft 
was  the  cause  of  them  all.  O,  can  it  be 
possible  that  such  a  gross  crime  can  be 
forgiven!' 

"He  closed  his  eyes  and  clasped  his 
hands  as  if  to  seek  forgiveness. 

"She  bent  over  him  and  gently  replied: 
'Though  your  sins  are  as  scarlet  they  shall 
be  white  as  wool.' 

"  *Yes;  but  I  do  not  merit  it,'  he  said, 
after  a  few  moments  pause. 

"  'It  is  not  in  our  own  merits  that  we 
claim  the  forgiveness  of  heaven,  but  in 
the  merits  of  Christ.' 

"  *0h,  had  I  sought  forgiveness  before 
your  hopes  were  blasted!  I  gladly  would 
have  done  so  when  I've  heard  your  fer- 
vent petitions  go  up  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  and  those  who  were  stained 
with  crime,  but  my  proud  heart  would 
not  let  me.  Your  calm,  trusting  look, 
your  isolated  condition,  your  plain  gar- 
ments, your  wearisome  labors,  all  have 
been  arrows  of  conviction  to  my  soul; 
but  alas  I  loved  the  world  too  well  to 
yield.  Now  I  must  soon  stand  before 
the  Great  Judge.  The  things  of  earth 
are  receding  from  ray  sight,  and  my  soul 
is  not  saved.  My  soul  shrinks  back  and 
cries  out,  Confess,  confess  your  guilt,  or 
you  will  be  cast  off  with  the  damned.  I 
frankly  confess  it  to  you  with  my  lips, 
and  it  shall  be  confessed  to  my  old 
employer  by  the  pen  of  my  friend  with 
you. 

"  *God  only  knows  the  sorrow  that  that 
act  of  yours  has  caused  me;  but  I  forgive 


you  all,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,'  said 
Esther,  kissing  the  hand  of  the  dying 
man,  and  then  leaving  the  room. 

"There  were  many  hearts  made  sad  by 
this  confession,  and  not  a  few  were  made 
glad  to  know  the  truth  of  that  fatal  mys- 
tery. Mrs.  Small  paused  and  wiped  a 
tear-drop  from  her  eyes,  for  this  rehearsal 
brought  to  her  mind  vivid  recollections 
of  the  dear  ones  that  had  passed  over  the 
river. 

"Luella  had  been  very  attentive  to  her 
Aunt's  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of  ber 
mother's  friend,  but  as  she  paused  she 
exclaimed: 

"  *Poor  Esther,  my  heart  aches  for  her! 
Oh,  how  sad  for  one  to  be  thus  destroyed! 
Go  on.  Aunt,  I  long  to  know  what  became 
of  her,'  continued  Luella  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

,  "A  few  years  later  she  was  called  home 
to  perform  her  last  labors  for  her  parents. 
With  untiring  zeal  she  administered  t^ 
their  wants,  month  after  month,  till  ber 
father  had  passed  away,  and  then  she 
faithfully  performed  the  last  labor  that 
could  be  done  for  him.  She  cared  for 
her  mother  as  only  a  faithful  daugbter 
can,  till  her  last  work  was  done,  tben 
returned  to  the  city.  All  this  time  peo- 
ple were  making  progress  in  the  art  of 
painting,  and  Esther  was  growing  old,  and 
old-fashioned  as  the  world  terms  it,  so 
they  did  not  choose  to  patronize  her;  and 
besides,  my  father  gave  his  business  up  to 
my  brother,  and  his  wife  did  not  wish  to 
be  encumbered  with  the  *old  maid;'  she 
was  too  sedate,  too  religious  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate for  the  gay,  and  she  was  not  able 
to  be  a  domestic." 

Another  pause  followed,  which  was 
broken  by  Luella's  earnest  enquiry: 

"But  what  became  of  her?  Who  took 
care  of  her?     Poor  creature!" 

"Dear  old  Esther,  the  favorite  of  mv 
mother,  has  supported  herself  for  years 
by  selling  such  articles  as  she  can  carry 
in  a  basket,  and  many  call  her  Old  Gran- 
ny Ingalls,  while  a  few  who  know  her 
worth,  call  her  Aunt  Esther." 

"What!  that  old  woman  that  was  here 
to-day!  It  can  not  be  possible  that  she 
was  once  my  grandma's  associate!"  ex- 
claimed Luella,  feeling  surprised  and 
somewhat  chagrined. 

"Yes,  the  very  same  one,  and  she  is  a 
chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord.  She  has  pass- 
ed through  the  furnace  of  affliction  and 
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has  come  forth  purified.  But  two  more 
Bceoes  and  she  will  stand  in  spotless  gar- 
ments, with  those  who  have  come  up 
through  great  tribulation.  We  doubt  not 
that  she  will  wear  a  crown,  tune  the  harp, 
carry  palms  of  victory  and  shout  the  high 
praises  of  her  King  with  those  whom  she 
has  led  to  the  cross. 

^^She  has  called  on  no  one  for  help, 
although  for  several  years  her  health  has 
been  very  poor,  and  of  late  so  much  so 
that  she  has  been  obliged  to  stay  in  for 
weeks  at  a  time." 

"Where  does  she  live?  I  would  like 
U)  call  on  her,"  said  the  young  lady, 
beginning  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  woman. 

'* About  half  a  mile  from  here.  No.  20 

I street.      She  rents  two  rooms  on 

the  second  floor;  one  she  occupies  as 
kitchen,  bedroom,  sitting-room,  etc.,  the 
other  as  a  wood-house.  The  walls  of  her 
room  are  completely  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  paintings,  the  work  of  her 
younger  days;  her  amusement  is  her  cat, 
and  her  companions  her  books,  the  Bible 
the  favorite  one." 

"Had  I  known  the  bitter  experience  of 
ber  life  1  would  not  have  treated  her  so 
coolly,"  said  Luella,  feeling  sorry  for  her 
misdemeanor.     From  that  time  the  young 

ladv  was  a  constant  visitor  at  No.  20  I 

street,  and  she  never  went  with  empty 
bands  nor  an  unfeeling  heart.     She  often 


bathed  the  aching  brow,  and  smoothed  the 
whitened  locks  of  the  aged  sufferer,, 
whose  heart  was  continually  going  up  in 
behalf  of  others,  that  they  might  escape 
a  bitter  experience  in  life  and  be  saved  at 
last. 

"Not  many  months  later  she  feel  asleep 
in  Jesus.  She  had  nothing  of  earth  to 
cling  to,  her  hopes,  her  treasures,  were 
in  mansions  above.  She  had  saved 
enough,  however,  from  her  scanty  means 
to  defray  her  last  expenses.  She  disposed 
of  her  paintings,  etc.,  as  tokens  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  been  her  friends.  Her 
death  made  no  more  impression  on  the 
world  than  the  dropping  of  a  pebble  does 
on  the  ocean,  but  her  memory  is  sacred 
to  the  hearts  of  a  few,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  her  presence  is  appreciated  by  angels. 

"A  few  years  later,  the  statesman  and 
orator  was  called  to  resign  his  work,  not- 
withstanding it  had  been  great  to  him, 
and  great  to  the  nation's  interest.  He 
had  been  crowned  with  honors,  had  worn 
laurels  of  fame;  but  he  had  to  bow  before 
the  angel  of  death  and  lie  as  low  in  the 
tomb  as  his  forsaken  Esther.  We  can 
draw  the  parallel  no  further,  but  feel  that 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  preferable  to  the 
former,  as  she  had  by  repeated  disap- 
pointments been  weaned  from  this  world, 
while  he  by  success  had  been  led  to  lay 
more  upon  its  altar." 
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BOOK  OF  ALMA. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Th^  M)n»  of  Moftiah  go  among  the  Lamanites.— They  preach 
th*re  for  fonrteen  yearn. — Ammon  convert*  King  Lamoni 
«nd  many  others.— They  go  to  Middoni  and  release  Aaron 
and  his  a^rapanionn  from  prison.  —Aaron  converts  the 
Kisft.  Lanoni's  father.— They  preach  in  many  Cities. — 
Thousands  are  huptized  and  Churches  are  organised. — 
LsiDsnite  converts  will  not  shed  blood  even  in  self  de- 
fense.—The  Lamanite  Church  remove  in  a  body  to  Zara- 
bemla.— liberty  of  conscience  and  speech.- Korihor  rises 
sftainst  the  Church.— The  judgment  of  God  updn  him. 

E  come  next  to  the  narrative  of  the 
experiences  of  the  sons  of  King 
Mofiiah  and  their  companions,  who,  as 
related  in  chapter  twelve,  left  Zarahemla 
to  go  into  the  south  country  in  order  to 


w^ 


preach  to  the  Lamanites.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  their  conversion 
they  so  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  truth  of 
God's  word  that  they  desired  above  all 
things  to  present  the  evidences  thereof  to 
their  kindred,  the  descendants  of  Laman 
Lemuel  and  Ishmael.  So  Alma  sought 
the  Lord,  and  he  was  instructed  to  let 
them  go;  and  it  was  promised  that  their 
lives  should  be  preserved  and  their  work 
should  be  blessed. 

Now  as  Alma,  the  son  of  Alma,  chanced 
to  travel  from  Gideon  south  to  Manti^ 
fourteen  years  after  their  departure,  he 
met  them  as  they  were  on  their  way  back 
to  Zarahemla  from  the  Lamanite  country* 
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And  he  fonnd  that  they  had  passed 
through  many  trials,  but  that  these  expe- 
riences had  only  made  them  the  more 
steadfast  in  God's  work,  and  that  they 
had  diligently  used  the  time  of  their  long 
«tay  in  trying  to  reclaim  that  people  from 
darkness  and  sin.  After  they  had  left 
their  own  nation  they  had  fasted  and 
sought  the  Lord  for  qualification  and 
power  to  bring  some  unto  righteousness, 
and  in  return  the  Lord  told  them  to  be 
comforted,  and  he  promised  that  they 
should  perform  a  good  work.  But  he 
«aid  that  they  must  manifest  humility  in 
spirit,  meekness  in  conduct,  and  be  gentle 
in  their  teaching,  or  they  could  not  pre- 
vail with  that  people.  They  must  also 
patiently  endure  the  afflictions  that  would 
surely  be  placed  upon  them  by  the 
Lamanites,  and  thus  set  an  example  that 
would  have  an  effect  even  upon  them,  and 
thus  only  could  they  accomplish  that 
which  they  desired  to  do. 

So  they  took  courage  and  traveled  to 
the  land  they  sought,  where  they  found 
the  people  so  darkened  in  mind  that  they 
knew  not  God,  but  worshiped  idols  that 
they  had  erected.  The  sons  of  Mosiah 
were  Ammon,  Aaron,  Oniner  and  Hirani, 
and  they  and  their  companions  separated 
and  went  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  begin  their  work.  And  from  time  to 
time  they  sought  for  and  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  Lord,  when  they  specially 
needed  guidance  in  their  efforts  and 
experiences. 

Ammon  went  to  the  portion  called  Ish- 
mael,  and  there  he  was  taken  and  carried 
before  the  ruler.  The  name  of  this 
prince  was  Lamoni,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
the  Lamanite  king  who  ruled  over  all  the 
original  possessions  of  Nephi  and  Laman. 
But  Lamoni  possessed  a  kinder  heart  and 
a  more  gentle  disposition  than  the  most 
of  his  race  had,  therefore  he  did  not  put 
Ammon  to  death,  but  instead,  he  placed 
him  among  his  servants.  After  a  time 
something  occurred  in  the  course  of 
Ammon's  duties  with  his  fellow  servants 
that  was  remarkable,  and  it  came  to 
Lamoni's  knowledge.  So  he  sent  for 
Ammon  and  questioned  him  as  to  his  ori- 
gin and  the  source  of  his  power.  There- 
fore Ammon  took  the  opportunity  to  tell 
Lamoni  of  the  existence  of  a  true  God, 
and  to  teach  him  of  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  this  supreme  Being,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Father  of  all  mankind.     He  also 


said  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  and  by  the 
authority  of  this  exalted  being  that  he 
(Ammon)  had  done  that  which  seemed 
remarkable  to  Lamoni,  and  that  by  God's 
Spirit  he  had  knowledge  of  Lamoni's 
thoughts.  Then  he  gave  a  brief  account 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  world  from 
the  beginning,  and  told  of  the  colony  of 
Lehi  and  his  sons,  and  of  their  separation 
into  two  nations,  and  of  the  record  that 
had  been  kept.  He  spoke  also  of  how 
God  manifested  himself  unto  the  church, 
unto  His  people  who  were  among  the 
Nephites,  and  of  the  expected  soon  com- 
ing to  the  earth  of  the  Redeemer  in 
person. 

As  he  heard  these  things  Lamoni 
became  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
Ammon  told  the  truth;  and  as  God's 
Spirit  rested  upon  his  heart  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  and  all  his  people  were  in 
a  dark  and  sinful  state,  far  from  the  liglit 
that  they  should  have  concerning  their 
Creator  and  his  works.  The  result  was 
that  both  Lamoni  and  his  wife,  and  also 
many  of  their  people  in  Tshmael,  accepted 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Savior  and  were 
converted  to  God,  from  that  time  forward 
having  a  dfesire  to  keep  themselves  from 
sin  and  from  doing  evil  to  others.  And 
as  many  as  believed  were  baptized;  and 
thus  for  the  first  time  was  the  gospel 
established  among  the  Lamanites.  And 
it  is  related  that  some  of  them  became  so 
faithful  and  pure-minded  that  they  were 
permitted  to  see  angels  and  to  receive 
instruction  from  them. 

But  Ammon  was  warned  of  God  that 
Lamoni's  father  would  try  to  destroy  him 
and  stop  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  instructed  to  go 
into  Middoni  where  he  would  find  his 
brother  Aaron  and  two  companions  in 
prison,  needing  to  be  delivered.  When 
Lamoni  heard  of  this  he  also  determined 
to  go  with  him,  thinking  that  he  could 
infiuence  the  prince  of  Middoni  to  release 
Ammon's  brethren.  As  they  went  they 
met  Lamoni's  father.  When  he  learned 
their  business  he  became  angry,  and  he 
lifted  his  sword  to  kill  Ammon;  but  the 
Lord  smote  his  arm  that  it  became  power- 
less, so  that  he  was  helpless  before 
Ammon.  In  this  condition  he  conversed 
with  them  and  his  heart  became  softened. 
Finally  Ammon  obtained  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  release  Aaron  and  his 
companions,  and  that  he  would  deal  kindly 
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with  Lamoni  and  not  take  away  bis  ruler- 
ship,  and  that  concerning  bis  faitb  Lamoni 
should  be  free  to  worsbip  tbe  God  of 
their  fathers,  Lebi  and  Abraham.  As 
Ammon  plead  for  Lamoni  in  an  affection- 
ate manner  tbe  king  saw  that  be  truly 
loved  bis  son,  and  be  was  surprised  to 
see  how  deep  that  regard  was.  Therefore 
bis  heart  was  touched  tbe  more,  and  God's 
Spirit  wrought  upon  him  so  that  be 
promised  to  do  all  tbe  good  that  they 
had  asked,  and  he  desired  that  when 
Ammon's  brethren  were  released  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  visit  him.  Then 
he  went  on  bis  way,  but  no  longer 
disabled. 

When  Ammon  and  Lamoni  arrived  in 
Middoni  their  brethren  were  delivered  to 
them.  Then  they  learned  that  they  had 
been  among  a  very  wicked  people  before 
coming  to  Middoni,  and  that  they  bad  been 
heaten  and  driven  out  of  several  places. 
After  their  release  they  preached  in  Mid- 
doni, then  went  to  see  Laraoni's  father, 
vhile  Ammon  returned  with  Lamoni  to 
I«*hmael  to  dwell  there. 

Of  Aaron  and  bis  companions  tbe  king 
v'Ught  knowledge  about  God  and  tbe  doc- 
trine they  preached.  So  Aaron  taught 
liim  of  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  of  tbe 
agency  of  man  and  tbe  allotted  probation- 
ary time;  of  the  plan  of  redemption;  of  tbe 
necessitv  that  men  should  have  faitb  and 
repent  of  their  sins;  and  of  death  and  the 
reMirrection;  and  of  the  rewards  to  be 
iMveu.  When  tbe  king  bad  heard  these 
things  plainly  presented  be  believed,  and 
Le  and  the  queen  and  their  household  were 
converted  unto  God.  And  be  sent  out  a 
jToclamation  that  no  one  should  hurt 
these  men  nor  prevent  their  preaching 
freely  wherever  they  would. 

So  Aaron  and  bis  brethren  went  unmo- 
h  >ied  from  city  to  city,  and  many  people 
v*ere  converted,  so  that  churches  were 
^►rganized,  and,  ministers  were  ordained  to 
^'-ach  tbe  people,  and  to  have  charge  over 
the  churches.  Thus  in  time,  we  are  in- 
formed, thousands  of  Lamanites  were 
hrougbt  to  know  tbe  truth,  through  tbe 
lahors  of  the  sons  of  Mosiah  and  their 
brethren.  And  they  who  were  converted 
vould  no  longer  fight  against  tbe  Nepbites 
••rdo  any  injury  to  others,  for  they  became 
lovers  of  peace  and  righteousness.  And 
they  also  became  diligent  and  industrious; 
therefore  in  time  the  curse  was  removed 
from  them.      But  those  who  refused   to 


hear  became  angry  at  tbe  church  and 
their  king,  and  they  rebelled  against  them. 

Then  all  the  converted  Lamanites 
gathered  to  the  land  of  Isbmael,  and  there 
they  decided  that  they  could  no  longer 
shed  the  blood  of  man,  even  in  defense  of 
themselves;  so  they  buried  their  swords 
and  all  their  weapons  of  war,  in  token  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  love  and 
peace,  and  of  their  faitb  in  and  reliance 
upon  him.  And  when  tbe  rebellious 
Lamanites  came  they  slew  a  thousand  of  the 
unresisting  followers  of  Christ;  but  they 
desisted  when  they  saw  their  faith;  and 
many  of  them  turned  unto  God.  Those 
who  were  yet  thirsting  for  blood  went 
over  the  border  and  slew  tbe  people  of 
Ammonibab  and  destroyed  their  city,  as 
already  narrated. 

After  this  tbe  sons  of  Mosiah  bad  great 
reason  to  be  glad  in  their  work;  for,  from 
year  to  year,  many  Lamanites  were  con- 
verted, and  tbe  promise  of  the  Lord  unto 
tbem  was  thus  fulfilled;  and  they  praised 
his  name  because  of  tbe  great  good  that 
bad  been  accomplished. 

After  awhile  tbe  unconverted  Laman- 
ites distressed  and  troubled  tbe  church  so 
much  that  Ammon  believed  that  they 
ought  to  remove  to  Zarabemla;  therefore 
be  inquired  of  tbe  Lord  to  know  bis  will. 
Then  he  was  instructed  to  take  tbe  people 
out  of  that  land;  for  tbe  Lord  said  that  if 
they  remained  there  they  were  likely  to  be 
destroyed.  Therefore  he  and  the  king 
gathered  tbe  people  and  their  flocks  and 
went  northward.  But  on  tbe  borders 
Ammon  and  bis^  brethren  left  them  until 
they  should  learn  what  tbe  feelings  of  tbe 
Nepbites  were  toward  tbe  Lamanites.  As 
they  journeyed  north  near  Manti  they  met 
Alma,  as  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  and  be  returned  with  tbem 
to  Zarabemla. 

There  Ammon  related  to  tbe  chief 
judge  and  to  tbe  Nepbites  all  that  bad 
happened  to  them  during  the  past  four- 
teen years;  and  be  and  bis  brethren  told 
them  of  tbe  conversion  of  so  many  Laman- 
ites, and  of  their  present  situation  and 
needs.  When  the  people  heard  these 
things  they  were  moved  with  compassion 
for  their  kindred,  and,  by  tbe  voice  of  tbe 
nation,  tbe  land  of  Jersbon  was  given  to 
tbe  Lamanite  brethren  for  their  possession 
forever.  From  that  time  they  dwelt  there, 
and  were  called  the  people  of  Ammon. 
And  they  continued  as  a  people  to  abhor 
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the  shedding  of  blood.  They  were  also 
very  upright  in  their  conduct,  and  were 
faithful  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  God. 

Among  the  Nephites  freedom  of  con- 
science and  liberty  of  speech  was  both 
the  rule  and  the  custom,  every  man  hav- 
ing the  right  to  think  and  to  believe  as 
he  liked,  and  to  worship  God  if  he  pleased, 
or  not  to  do  so.  Only  for  transgressing 
the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
crime  were  any  condemned  by  the  judges; 
if  a  man  murdered  he  suffered  death,  and 
if  he  committed  other  deeds  of  evil  he 
was  punished. 

About  these  days  a  man  named  Korihor 
appeared  among  the  Nephites  and  tried 
to  turn  them  from  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  and  a  Savior.  He  also 
declared  that  no  life  existed  beyond  this, 
and  that  all  men  might  do  as  they  pleased 
here.  This  was  pleasing  to  some,  there- 
fore he  led  a  few  into  sinful  ways.  But 
he  was  finally  taken  before  Alma,  the 
high  priest  over  the  church,  to  be  ques- 
tioned. In  the  conversation  that  followed. 
Alma  and  others  affirmed  that  they  knew 
that  God  lived.  Then  Korihor  said  that 
he  too  would  believe  if  a  sign  was  shown 
him,  and  he  urged  that  it  be  done.  And 
one  was  given  him  by  which  he  was  con- 
vinced; for  the  Lord  caused  him  to 
become  instantly  dumb,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  speak.  But  he  wrote  a 
statement  that  he  now  saw  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  Satan,  for  Satan  had 
taught  him  that  there  was  no  God  and  no 
atonement  for  mankind;  and  that  there 
would  be  no  resurrection,  and  no  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter.  And  he 
went  out  from  them  condemned  of  the 
Lord.     (28). 


(28).  There  are  so  many  evidences  in  relntion 
to  the  ancient  people  of  America,  and  of  their 
wonderful  civilization  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
choice  of  matter  to  present  with  these  chapters. 
But,  alonj;  with  the  testimonies  of  Montesi- 
nos,  Humboldt,  Prescott,  Baldwin  and  others, 
already  in  part  presented,  the  author  would 
now  jrather  important  evidences  from  the  writ- 
inps  of  M.  Desire  Charnay,  the  French  traveler 
and  explorer.  He  visited  Mexico  and  Yucatan 
in  1857-8  and  again  in  1880-1,  and  studied  the 
sculptured  monuments  of  a  lost  people  and  the 
ruins  of  their  great  cities.  For  his  work  Allen 
Thorndyke  Rice,  of  New  York,  wrote  the  intro- 
duction, from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
made: 

"This  interesting  volume,  now  offered  to 
American  readers,  is  the  outcome  of  an  expedi- 
tion which  received  strong  support  in  the 
United  States,  and  enriched  the  museums  of 


Paris  and  Washington  with  valuable  collections. 
.  .  .  The  expedition  aimed  at  the  careful  repro- 
duction of  Central  American  monuments,  and 
a  systematic  investigation  of  the  ruined  cities 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  civilization  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  It  was  dispatched 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  France.  The  means  were 
provided  not  only  of  photographing  bas-reliefe 
and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  but  of  makin^r 
careful  casts  of  them.  Copies  of  these  casts 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution at  Washington,  an«i  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  collection  and  preservation  of 
these  reproductions  formed  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  enterprise,  offering  as 
they  now  do,  to  students  of  all  countries,  an 
ample  field  for  investigation,  and  possibly  the 
materials  requisite  for  a  solution  of  the  language 
problem  by  some  future  ChampolHon. 

"In  the  face  of  great  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment M.  Charnay  has  succeede!d  in  securing  and 
safely  transporting  numerous  casts  of  the 
important  palaces  and  temples  of  Central 
America,  now  on  exhibition  in  the  musarat:  of 
Paris  and  Washington,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  first  collection  of  hostile  Indians.  .  .  .Theee 
monuments  are  of  surpassing  grandeur;  their 
annals  and  the  tale  that  their  hieroglyphics 
strive  to  tell  are  still  unsolved.  .  .  .  Yet  how 
few  Americans  of  our  day  have  any  conception 
of  the  stately  edifices  of  monumental  Mitla,  or 
of  Palenque,  with  its  magnificent  palaces.  iU 
terraces,  and  temples,  its  pyramids  and  sculft- 
tured  ornaments.  The  story  of  Spanish  rule  in 
America  is  familiar  to  all,  but  comparatively 
few  have  any  knowledge  of  those  splendid  relic 
that  crown  the  entire  nucleus  of  New  Spain,  and 
which,  despite  the  havoc  of  time,  speak  to  us  «o 
eloquently  of  a  noble  culture  reaching  back 
beyond  the  Conquest.  More,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  known  but  for  the  untimely  end  of 
the  distinguished  traveler,  .John  L.  Stephen?. 

"All  the  marvels  of  Eastern  fable  pale  before 
the  vision  of  a  New  World  emei^ing  like  a 
mirage  from  the  Western  seas,  peopled  by 
strange  races,  glorious  in  the  richness  of  it? 
tropical  vegetation,  its  forest**  teeming  with 
curious  animal  forms,  its  mines  reputed  to  con- 
tain inexhaustible  stores  of  gold  and  gems.  The 
bounds  of  human  empire  had  suddenly  been 
widened,  and  the  world's  compass  was  in(Tea«e<i 
by  an  unknown  quantity.  .  .  .  Thence  oarae 
gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  in  all  the  mints  antl 
curiously  wrought  in  all  the  jeweler's  shops*  oi 
Europe  and  Asia. 

"Of  the  innumerable  questions  to  which  the 
discovery  of  America  gave  rise,  the  most  diifi- 
cult  to  answer,  perhaps,  was  that  regarding  'he 
origin  of  the  newly  discovered  races.  ...  In 
support  of  a  derivation  from  Noah,  we  are  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  native  flood-myths,  and 
to  the  tradition  of  a  foreign  origin.  According 
to  the  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  is  a  willing 
believer  in  Scriptural  analogies,  the  Mexican 
tradition  of  a  deluge  bears  'unequivocal  niark^ 
of  having  been  derived  from  a  Hebrew  source/ 
...  As  a  sequel  to  the  flood-myths  we  come 
upon  traditions  of  the  building  of  a  tower  of 
refuge,  and  this  has  led  some  writers  to  identify 
the  Americans  with  certain  of  the  builder?  of 
Babel,  who  were  scattered  over  the  earth  after 
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the  confusion  of  ton^rues." — Rice's  Introduction 
to  Charnay's  "Ancient  Cities  of  the  New 
World,"  pages  9  to  17. 

While  Mr.  Rice  does  not  believe  (nor  does  M. 
Chamay)  that  the  ancient  Americans  were  of 
Hebrew  origin,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
(^ame  from  any  European  or  Asiatic  country. 
j'tiU  >fr.  Rice  says  that  it  is  true  that  there  are 
'striking  resemblances  between  the  architectural 
style  of  America  and  of  several  Old  World  coun- 
tries; and  slight,  but  seemingly  real,  points  of 
atfinity  in  language ;  while  a  consensus  of  tra- 
'Jitions  ijhows  an  aboriginal  knowledge  of  certain 
«x>untrie8  beyond  the  sea  inhabited  by  'white- 

He  says  farther: — "One  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Mexican  architecture  is  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  buildings,  or  their  substruc- 
ture?. On  this  account,  chiefly,  an  attempt  has 
^Hi?n  made  to  trace  a  connection  between 
Amerif-a  and  Egypt,  in  civilization  if  not  in 
rate.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  ruined  towns  have  such 
mounds,  but  the  great  pyramid  of  Isamal  is 
{"eniliar  in  consisting  of  two  pyramidal  piles  of 
masonry,  one  on  the  top  of  tne  other,  the  base 
of  the  whole  measuring  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  each  side,  and  the 
first  platform  six  hundred  and  fifl^-  feet.  The 
{ yremidal  form  is  also  finely  seen  in  the  Casa- 
<Tol>ernador  (Governor's  House)  at  Uxmal, 
whifh  is  described  as  the  most  stately  in  form 
and  proportions  of  all  the  structures  of  the  kind. 
Here  three  successive  terraces  form  the  base 
HJiich  holds  aloft  thegrand  ornate  building,  and 
th»  y  add  to  its  looks  of  spacious,  magnificence. 
According  to  Stephens  the  carved  work  is  equal 
N»  the  finest  Egyptian  work.  It  would  be  impos- 
*'\o\e,  he  says,  with  the  best  instruments  of 
nK>dem  times  to  cut  stone  more  perfectly  .  .  . 
Adil  to  this  the  difficulty  of  quarrying  large 
ma^r'es  of  stone,  of  conveying  them*  long  dis- 
tances through  a  rough  country,  and  of  raising 
them  to  great  altitudes,  and  the  constniction  of 
thnse  vast  edifices  seems  truly  marvelous. 


"Whether  or  not  it  will  be  in  human  power 
to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics,  and  to  give  to 
history  the  annals  they' so  vainly  strive  to  tell, 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  settled,"  and  he  says  that 
the  problems  thus  presented  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  that  it  is  "reasonable  to  expect 
that  some  new  Cham pol lion  will  yet  do  for  the 
early  annals  of  our  continent  what  has  already 
so  amply  been  done  for  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt."  He  adds  that  the  monuments 
"attest  the  prosperity  of  what  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the 
earth,"  and  says  that  the  scholar,  with  the  pho- 
togmphs  and  ])laster  casts  in  sight,  may  now. 
in  effect,  have  before  his  eyes  "Copan  with  all 
its  mvsteries;  its  columns  scored  with  hiero- 
glyphics ;  its  rows  of  death's  heads  on  its  sculp- 
tured walls;  its  nameless  kings  and  gods;  and 
to  his  unimpassioned  research  we  must  trust  to 
bring  before  us  once  more  the  old  faith  of  an 
ancient  and  mighty  priesthood,  and  the  lost 
knowledge  and  ptrange  arts  of  a  cultivated  and 
vanished  people." — Rice's  Introduction  to  Char- 
nay,  pages  20  to  23. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  intellects  of  Europe  and  America  will  be 
able  solve  this  great  problem,  which  is  attract- 
ing so  much  attention  just  now,  unless  God 
shall  give  to  some  one  the  key  to  the  mysterious 
languages  that  are  engraven  upon  the  walls  and 
monuments  of  the  lands  of  Jared  and  of  Zara- 
hemla.  Ali*eady  has  God  given  much  unto  men, 
if  the  great  and  wise  would  but  consider  it,  and 
if  they  would  seek  unto  him  for  more  after  his 
own  way.  But  for  the  fulness  and  for  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  "his  act,  his  strange  act,"  they  will 
have  to  wait,  even  till  le  shall  "make  it  plain." 

The  chief  things  in  M.  Charnay's  book  will  be 
given  along  with  succeeding  cliapters  of  this 
storv,  in  connection  with  extracts  from 
Stephen's  works,  and  from  the  writings  of  other 
explorers. 

To  be  continued. 
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H  YOUNG  lady  of  tender  years,  but  of 
evident  precocity  of  discernment, 
irives  about  the  true  idea  of  manly  cour- 
tcsy.  Spekking  of  two  clerks  in  the  ex- 
press office,  one  of  whom  was  a  somewhat 
f'erious  person  whose  dancing  days  were 
avowedly  past,  the  other  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  shining  in  society: 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  philosopher,  ad- 
dressing the  first  mentioned  gentleman, 
"yes,  I  know;  Charlie  can  make  a  lovely 
*'ow,  can  take  off  his  hat  like  a  prince, 
and  has  a  delightfully  deferential  man- 
ner towards  ladies,  but  I  think  you  are, 


after  all,  much  the  finer  gentleman  of  the 
two." 

"Why,  how  so?"  said  the  astonished 
senior. 

"Well,  when  Charlie  goes  to  the  win- 
dow I  can  tell  just  by  his  face  whether 
the  lady  is  young,  handsome,  well  dress- 
ed, or  otherwise;  but  when  you  go,  no 
one  would  know  from  your  manner 
whether  you  are  waiting  on  a  washer  wo- 
man or  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

And  this  is  about  as  concise  a  summary 
of  the  distinction  between  the  solid  and 
veneered  article  as  can  be  found. — Sd. 
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A    BIRTHDAY    VISION. 


BY  VIDA. 


The  shades  of  night  rolled  slowly  back 
Like  some  great  curtain  dark, 

And  gleaming  on  the  mountain  top 
The  beams  of  day  I  mark. 

But,  looking  towards  the  eastern  hills 

Upon  the  clouds  of  blue, 
The  soft  light  melts  in  visions  bright 

That  open  to  my  view. 

The  pearly  gates  are  open  thrown ; 

I  see  the  golden  street; 
And  near  the  ones  around  the  throne 

I  see  two  angels  meet. 

Each  holds  a  book  and  each  a  pen, 
As  near  the  scales  they  stand, 

And  open  the  books  and  turn  the  leaves 
With  snowy,  spotless  hands. 

One  book  I  mark  with  bands  of  gold, 
And  through  the  ox)en  gate ; 

I  watch  the  white  leaves  slowly  turned, 
And  count  them — ffiirtjf-eighi. 

The  shining  pen  glides  swiftly  o'er 
The  last  page, — spotless  white, — 


And  leaves  in  every  golden  line. 
Bright  words  of  gleaming  light. 

And  then  the  other  book  I  see; 

The  leaves  are  not  so  white ; 
For  oft  I  see  a  darkening  blot, 

And  sometimes  mould  to  blight. 

Then  both  were  closed  and  &stened  firm ; 

The  angels  quickly  turned, 
And  placed  the  books  upon  the  scales. 

Ah,  how  my  own  heart  bamed ! 

But  lo!  the  book  with  golden  clasps. 

And  shining  words  of  light 
Drops  low,  and  up  the  blotted  page,. 

With  iron  clasps  in  sight. 

I  see  the  clasps  are  rusted,  too ; 

Then  how  the  angels  shout ! 
And  then  I  wonder,  must  I  go? 

Oh,  will  they  shut  me  out? 

Just  as  the  gates  are  closing  soft, 

I  hear  a  chanted  word : 
"His  works  are  all  for  righteousness,. 
His  glory  for  the  Lord." 
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BY  ELEANOR. 


CHPTER  VII, 
THE  BAPTISM. 

"Calm  and  tempest,  heat  and  cold, 
Light  and  shadow,  sun  and  shower. 
Over  and  over,  as  Reasons  unfold, 
And  out  of  it  all  grows  the  beautiful  flower. 

Joy  and  suffering,  smiles  and  tears, 
Kest  and  labor,  peace  and  strife, 

Over  and  over,  as  fly  the  years, 
And  out  of  it  all  grows  the  beautiful  life." 

— E.  C.  Dowd. 

"I  have  inclined  mine  heart  to  perform  thy 
statutes  always,  even  unto  the  end." — Psalms 
119:112. 

NLY  for  a  little  while  was  Pattie  per- 
mitted to  indulge  her  heart  in  its  sor- 
row, for  very  soon  she  observed  that  the 
dear  mother's  step  was  no  longer  light 
and  active  as  had  been  its  wont.  No  com- 
plaint escaped  her,  but  she  moved  abont 
in  a  slow,  liatless  way,  like  one  sinking 
beneatb  a  mortal  hurt.  The  soft  brown 
hair  Uiat  hadsoaroe  i»hown  a  silver  thread 


@ 


began  now  to  whiten  as  by  nntimely  frost. 
Pattie  tried  by  every  loving  attention  to 
lure  her  back  to  her  old  cheerful  ways,  to 
be  gently  put  aside  with  a  protesting, 
"don't,  dear;"  till  at  last  in  utter  despair 
she  sank  down  at  her  feet,  crying:  "0. 
mother!  why  do  you  mourn  so  for  sister? 
She  is  better  ofl?  now." 

"My  child,  if  I  only  knew  that  she  i^ 
better  off  I  could  not  mourn.  I  know  she 
was  good,"  she  continued,  as  though  Id 
answer  to  the  mute  surprise  in  poor  Pat- 
tie's  face.  "But  I  never  talked  to  her 
about  those  things,  and  now  she  is  gone 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  saved 
or  not." 

"Mother,  I  have  often  talked  with  AUie, 
and  she  with  me;  I  know  surely  that  she 
believed  in  Jesus  and  loved  him,  and  that 
she  tried  to  do  rights  I  am  snre  tiiat 
is  safe.'' 

"Bnt^  Pattie,  slie  was  not  baptised." 
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"Why,  mother!  have  you  not  told  us 
that  baptkm  oould  not  save?  and  that 
water  has  no  virtue  to  wash  away  sin?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  but  it  is  a  command  of 
the  Savior,  and  if  we  love  him  we  should 
obey  him.  I  should  have  told  her  of  her 
duty,  but  I  put  it  off,  hoping  that  she 
would  come  into  the  church  as  the  others 
had;  fori  am  such  a  poor  hand  to  explain 
the  Scripture,  that  I  have  shrank  from 
the  task.  It  is  these  thoughts  that  worry 
me  more  than  her  loss.  I  could  give  her 
up  cheerfully,  could  I  only  know  that  it 
Is  well  with  her,  and  feel  that  I  had  done 
my  duty  by  her." 

Pattie  was  silent.  She  recalled  with  a 
pang  those  days  of  anxiety  and  doubt, 
when  both  Allie  and  herself  would  have 
been  so  grateful  for  counsel  and  direction; 
bnt  she  could  not  add  anything  to  the 
^elf-condemnation  of  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  by  telling  her  of  it  now;  she  tried 
instead  to  cheer  her  with  Allie's  often 
expressed  hope  in  the  Savior,  and  her 
fietermi nation  to  be  baptized  when  the 
opportunity  offered. 

"I  am  glad  on  her  account,  Pattie,  but 
that  does  not  relieve  me  for  the  neglect 
of  my  duty.  Had  I  talked  with  her  she 
would  have  told  me  of  her  desire,  and  we 
coaldhave  procured  her  the  opportunity." 

Pattie  did  not  speak  of  her  own  hopes 
ami  fears,  for  her  perplexities  were  sadly 
increased  by  this  conversation,  and  she 
felt  that  if  she  could  make  herself  under- 
nood  there  was  little  chance  of  obtaining 
auy  light.  If  baptism  was  non-essential, 
was  obedience  essential?  She  determined 
to  study  the  subject  from  this  point.  If 
the  question  of  salvation  hinged  on  obedi- 
ence, surely  she  would  obey. 

The  family  had  now  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  home,  but  they  were 
^adly  diminished  in  number.  Only  Pat- 
tie and  two  young  brothers,  the  babies 
iliat  she  had  watched  over  in  former  days, 
remained  of  that  once  happy  household. 
The  two  older  daughters  were  married 
and  presiding  over  homes  of  their  own, 
and  the  eldest  son  had  gone  out  to  battle 
with  the  world  for  himself. 

The  new  home  was  near  the  town  where 
was  located  the  church  with  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waldville  were  connected.  It 
occurred  to  Pattie  that  their  pastor  would 
^le  the  person  most  likely  to  assist  her  in 
her  search  for  the  gospel.  He  had  visUed 
them  occasionally,  and  although  he  had 


never  addressed  any  conversation  or- 
inquiries  to  Pattie,  she  resolved  to  address- 
some  to  him,  which  she  did  in  a  letter,, 
briefly  setting  forth  some  of  her  difficul- 
ties, more  especially  those  concerning 
baptism. 

For  answer  Mr.  P came  in  person,. 

bringing  with  him  a  book,  explaining  to* 
Mr.  Waldville  that  he  felt  at  a  loss  how 
to  present  the  subject  to  one  who  had' 
been  deprived  of  hearing  since  of  an  age- 
to  understand  doctrine.  The  book,  he* 
said,  illustrated  by  a  simple  story  the  snb-^ 
ject  of  baptism,  and  would  probably 
satisfy  her  better  than  anything  he  could 
write. 

To  Mr.  Waldville's  request  that  he 
shoald  converse  with  Pattie,  he  excused 
himself,  saying  he  would  do  so  when  he 
called  again  after  she  had  read  the  hook, 
but  other  engagements  required  his  atten- 
tion at  the  present.  He  then  took  his 
leave. 

Mr.  Waldville  examined  the  book 
critically,  and  finally,  with  a  somewhat 
dubious  air,  be  handed  it  to  Pattie,  telling 
what  Mr.  P had  said. 

The  book  was  entitled  "Grace  True- 
man,"  a  novel  by  Sally  Rochester  Ford. 
Some  one  has  aptly  described  the  book  as 
"A  love  story  strung  on  a  thread  of 
religion."  Its  object,  as  Pattie  found, 
w^as  the  defense  of  immersion  as  the 
proper  and  only  true  mode  of  baptism. 
But  this  was  a  subject  on  which  she  had 
entertained  no  doubt.  In  her  reading  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  argu- 
ments that  were  used  in  defense  of  all 
modes.  She  had  seen  "Greek  meet 
Greek"  on  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  baptism.  And  one  of 
her  difficulties  was  occasioned  by  this 
very  wrangle  over  the  word  by  Christian 
believers,  all  of  wh(im  were  professedly 
led  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit  of  truth. 
She  was  content  with  the  mode  plainly 
implied  in  the  example  of  Him  who  gave 
the  command.  But  not  even  among  the 
adherents  of  that  mode  had  she  found  one 
who  could  give  her  the  import  of  it,  or 
could  tell  why  the  promise  of  salvation 
was  made  dependent  on  obedience  to  the 
command.  On  these  weighty  questions 
the  book  threw  no  light. 

Pattie  was  amazed  to  find  how  utterly 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  failed  to 
meet  the  questions  that  perplexed  her. 
Had  baptism  no  deeper  signifioaAoe  tx> 
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him  than  "to  dip,"  "to  plunge?"  Fancy 
Peter  or  Paul  directing  one  to  a  work  of 
fiction  as  a  guide  to  truth.  Pattie  felt 
that  she  had  failed  once  more  in  obtain- 
ing the  light  that  she  had  so  long  been  in 
search  of.  She  had  asked  for  bread  and 
been  given  a  stone,  aye,  worse  than  that, 
a  serpent.  She  was  confirmed  in  her  for- 
mer conviction  that  the  religious  teachers 
and  professors  of  the  times  professed  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Was  it 
attainable?  She  believed  that  the  Scrip- 
tures so  taught.  Did  not  Peter  declare 
that  the  gift  by  which  they  knew 
was  promised  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  should  call?  What  now  could  she 
do?  The  promise  is  that  those  who  seek 
shall  find.  She  would  continue  to  seek, 
to  pray,  to  watch,  meantime  she  would 
obey  the  form  of  baptism,  if  she  could 
not  the  Spirit  of  it.  If  there  was  aught 
of  blessing  and  safety  in  obedience  she 
would  obey.     Of  this  determination  she 

informed  Mr.  P on  his  return  about  a 

week  after  his  former  visit.  He  informed 
her  that  a  number  of  others  had  applied 
for  the  ordinance,  and  he  would  present 
her  name  to  be  received  with  theirs.  The 
question  of  authority  had  not  yet  occurred 
to  Pattie. 

The  next  Sabbath  was  appointed  for 
the  baptism.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  day  in 
January,  1860;  the  snow  lay  deep  upon 
the  ground;  the  ice  in  the  river  had  been 
cut  for  the  purpose,  and  the  crystal  blocks 
were  piled  around  the  edge  of  the  aper- 
ture, making  a  wall  several  feet  high 
above  the  water.  Fully  a  thousand  spec- 
tators lined  the  banks,  and  the  long  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river  a  short  distance 
above  the  spot,  was  packed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  of  standing  room;  even  the  slip- 
pery branches  of  the  trees  near  the  water 
were  occupied  by  those  anxious  to  witness 
the  scene.  Ten  young  candidates  for  the 
rite  stood  with  their  friends  at  the  entrance 
of  the  icy  font;  and  one  by  one  entered 
the  chilling  flood  to  their  temporary 
graves  beneath  it. 

As  the  waves  closed  over  Pattie,  these 
words  of  Jesus  rushed  through  her  mind 
with  force:  "But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished?"  Like  the  Psalm- 
ist, "the  waters  overwhelmed  her,  the 
stream  had  gone  over  her  soul."  She 
arose  from  its  depths  feeling  that  it  was 
not  only  a   symbol  of   the  Lord's  death 


and  burial,  but  that  she  had  been  initiated 
into  the  fellowship  of  his  suffering,  and 
this  bond  would  forever  unite  her  to  Him 
in  her  mortal  life. 

When  Pattie  was  led  back  to  the  shore 
she  was  received  by  the  outstretched  arms 
of  her  parents,  on  whose  faces  were  tears 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  And  after  their 
return  home  that  memorable  Sabbath 
evening,  as  Mr.  Waldville  turned  the 
pages  of  the  old  family  Bible,  Pattie 
marked  the  light  of  gratitude  and  peace 
visible  on  the  faces  of  both  parents,  and 
thought  how  satisfied  they  would  be  of 
her  salvation  were  she  to  die  that  night. 
And  yet,  were  she  to  ask  them  in  what 
way  it  was  more  secure  than  when  she 
simply  believed  on  Jesus  without  worb; 
could  they  tell  her?  For  herself  she  felt 
that  she  had  obtained  no  new  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  gospel;  her  faith  was  no 
greater  than  it  had  been  when  she  carried 
her  childish  troubles  to  Jesus;  her  love 
was  no  deeper  than  that  of  her  sister. 
How  was  she  saved? 

The  year  1860  not  only  marked  an  era 
in  the  humble  life  of  Pattie,  but  it  also 
marked  one  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Dav  Saints.  In  the  one 
by  the  civil  war  and  in  the  other  by  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prediction  made  by  the 
martyred  prophet  twenty-six  years  before, 
concerning  the  re-gathering  of  the  scat- 
tered Saints  under  the  leadership  of  one 
whom  God  would  send  in  his  stead.* 

The  faithful  believers  were  waiting  and 
watchino:  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy,  and  in  1852,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  they  reorganized  the  church, 
as  far  as  they  could,  and  waited  as 
directed;  for  it  had  been  previously  made 
known  to  two  of  them  who  the  new  leader 
was  to  be;  and  all  were  cheered  with  the 
promise  that  the  time  w^as  near  when 
Zion  would  be  remembered.  Meanwhile 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Joseph,  tht* 
son  of  Joseph  Smith,  commanding  him  t«> 
go  and  take  up  the  work  where  his  father 
had  left  it.  The  promise  was  given  him 
that  God  would  be  with  him  as  he  had 
been  with  his  father,  to  bless  him  accord- 
ing to  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  hi< 
mission. 

In  obedience  to  the  heavenly  mandate, 
Joseph  presented  himself  for  membership 


'Doctrine  and  Coyenants,  100:  3. 
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to  this  little  band  of  Saints,  who  had  met 
in  conference  at  Amboy,  Illinois,  April 
6th,  1860.  He  was  received  with  great 
joy,  and  at  once  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  was 
traced  Heaven's  thought  in  gathering 
from  all  nations  the  peoples  to  form  this 
nation,  and  next  the  gathering  from  all 
churches  to  form  one  church.  Now  is  set 
op  the  standard  that  is  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  final  gathering  together,  in  one, 
both  ancient  and  latter  day  Israel.  Hav- 
ing one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  they 
fihall  at  length  be  one  people,  one  church, 
one  nation  on  an  undivided  earth. 

"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation; 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigiieth!" 
Thus  in  rapturous  strain  burst  forth  one 
of  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel,  as  his 
inspired  vision  looked  down  the  long 
Tista  of  years  with  their  changing  scenes 
stretching  down  through  the  mist  of  ages 
to  these  latter  days,  when  God  would 
hegin  to  gather  together  from  the  ends  of 
thtf  earth  the  peoples  and  records  as  wit- 
nesses for  himself  of  all  who  possess  a 
knowledge  of  his  truth.  "Even  every 
one  that  is  called  by  my  name;  for  1  have 
creatCMl  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
him;  yea  I  have  made  him.     Bring  forth 


the  blind  people  that  have  eyes  and  the 
deaf  that  have  ears."* 

God  is  indeed  glorified  in  that  which 
he  has  created,  when  the  blind  see  out  of 
obscurity,  and  the  deaf  hear  out  of  silence, 
and,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  great  cloud  of 
witnesses  called  by  his  name,  testify  of 
God  that  they  know  him,  and  of  his  gos-' 
pel  that  it  is  truth.  Not  that  they  think 
it  is,  or  believe  it  to  be,  but  know  it  is 
truth  because  he  himself  revealed  it  to 
them.f 

Isaiah  challenges  all  other  people  to  do 
as  the  Lord's  people,  produce  their  wit- 
nesses who  can  say,  it  is  truth.  \ 

The  ministers  of  this  latter  day  work  are 
daily  making  the  same  challenge  to  those 
who  profess  to  have  this  knowledge  yet 
deny  the  only  means  by  which  it  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  obtained — direct  revelation 
from  God. 

Pattie  early  discovered  the  lack  of  this 
knowledge,  its  cause  she  did  not  yet  com- 
prehend. But  there  is  a  book,  "A  mar- 
velous work  and  a  wonder,"5$  that  she  is 
soon  to  read,  and  it  will  enlighten  her  as 
millions  of  novels  never  couid;  but  God 
himself  must  make  known  to  her  the 
great  things  of  his  law  before  she  can 
testify  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  his 
gospel  the  truth. 


♦  Isniah  4.T:  7-8. 

+  Matt.  IC:  1»;-17:    1  Cor.  2:  10-12;   12:  H. 
X  Isainh  4.1:  0.  I  Isaiah  2U:  11-I». 

(To  be  continued). 
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DEADING  in  the  "Autumn  Leaves" 
for  November  last  about  Jack  and 
Ins  losing  his  clapper,  and  taking  it  to 
God  in  prayer  brings  to  my  mind  a  simi- 
lar circumstance  which  happened  here. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  plasterer,  and 
he  had  occasion  to  use  his  lathing  hatchet 
around  the  stable.  When  he  was  done 
lie  threw  the  hatchet  down  and  in  work- 
ing around  he  covered  up  the  hatchet 
with  a  board.  When  he  left  he  forsot 
the  hatchet,  and  several  days  after,  he 
wanted  it  and  could  not  find  it.  Then  he 
accused  his  little  boy  about  seven  years 
old  of  having  taken  the  hatchet,  and 
said: 


"You  have  had  the  hatchet.  1  am  go- 
ing to  the  store  to  be  gone  an  hour  or  so, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  that  hatchet  by  the 
time  I  get  back  I  will  give  you  a  terrible 
whipping.'' 

George  knew  what  that  meant,  and  he 
went  to  looking  for  the  hatchet,  and  look- 
ed every  place  he  could  think  of,  and  no 
hatchet  could  he  find.  And  now  you  may 
smile,  either  old  or  young,  but  George 
took  the  hatchet  to  God  in  prayer;  and 
he  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  show  him 
where  the  hatchet  was,  and  told  the  Lord 
what  a  whipping  he* would  get  if  he  did 
not  have  the  hatchet  when  his  father  got 
back.     The  time  was  nearly  up,  and  after 
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pouring  oat  his  soal  in  prayer,  (and  I  remembered   then   that  he  had  left  the 

suppose  there  was  never  a  more  earnest  hatchet  there  himself;  but  there  was  great 

prayer),   when   he   got  up  he   says   that  rejoicing  before  the  father  got  home, 

something  caused  him  to  turn  over  the  If  you  want  to  know   anything  more 

board  he  had  been  kneeling  on,  and  there  about  it,  write  to  George  Mader  Hamp- 

was  the  hatchet.  ton,  Chase,  Chase  county,  Nebraska. 
In  a  few  minutes  his  father  came,  and 
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BY  JOHN  O.  SAXE. 

When  Solomon  was  reigning  in  hie  glory, 
Unto  his  throne  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came 
To  see  the  splendors  of  his  court,  and  bring 
Some  fitting  tribute  to  the  mighty  king. 

Nor  this  alone;  much  had  her  higbnefls  heard 

What  flowers  of  wisdom  graced  his  royal  speech, 

What  gems  of  wisdom  dropped  with  every  word; 
What  wholesome  lej^sons  he  was  wont  to  teach 

In  pleasing  proverbs;    and  she  wished  in  sooth 

To  know  if  rumor  spoke  the  simple  truth. 

And  straight  she  held  before  the  monarch's  view, 
In  either  Imnd  a  radiant  wreath  of  flowers; 

The  one  bedecked  with  every  charming  hue, 

Was  newly  culled  from  Nature's  choicest  bowers; 

The  other  no  less  fair  in  every  part. 

Was  the  rare  production  of  divinest  art. 

"Which  is  the  true,  and  which  the  false,"  she  said. 

Great  Solomon  was  silent.      All  amazed, 
Each  wondering  courtier  shook  his  puzzled  head. 

While  at  the  garlands  long  the  monarch  gazi'd, 
As  one  who,  sees  a  miracle,  and  fain 
For  very  rapture  ne'er  would  spiak  again. 

"Which  is  the  true?"  once  more  the  woman  asked, 

Pleased  at  the  fond  amazement  of  the  king. 
"So  wise  a  head  should  not  be  hardly  tasked, 
Most  learned  liege,  with  such  a  trivial  thing." 
But  still  the  nage  was  silent ;   it  was  plain 
A  deepening  doubt  i)erplexed  the?  royal  brain. 

While  thus  he  pondered,  presently  he  sees 
Hard  by  the  casement — so  the  story  goes — 

A  little  band  of  busy,  bustling  bees. 

Hunting  for  honev  in  a  withered  rose; 

The  monarch  smiled,  and  raised  his  royal  head, 
"Open  the  window!" — that  was  all  he  said. 

The  window  opened  at  the  king's  command ; 

Within  the  room  the  eager  insects  flew, 
And  sought  the  flowers  in  Sheba's  dexter  hand ! 

And  so  the  king  and  all  his  courtiers  knew 
Tliat  was  Nature's;  and  the  baflled  queen 
Returned  to  tell  the  wonders  she  had  seen. — SeL 
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BY   DKCINDA    AND    TUBAI.   MILKINS. 


a  PON  Thursday  evening  my  husband, 
Tubal,  was  still  reconciled  to  the 
granting  of  the  privilege  to  the  children. 
But  upon  Friday  noon  he  manifested 
some  uneasiness,  and  in  the  evening  felt 
quite  disconcerted,  although  he  did  not 
hinder  the  plans  from  being  effected.  The 
time  arriving,  the  children  prepared  them- 
selves and  went. 

There  were  about  twenty  young  folk 
present,  making  ten  couples.  Over  was 
delighted  with  his  company,  and  every- 
thing passed  off  pleasantly.  Unit  and 
Tilly- Jane  were  much  pleased  and  return- 
ed home  by  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Julia 
Jendors  read  an  essay  on  *'Bugology" 
tliat  was  quite  amusing  and  instructive. 
Ponta  Riggins  sang  a  baritone  solo 
entitled,  '*The  Ship  in  the  Air."  Ponta 
is  an  excellent  singer  and  Unit  said  he 
was  loudly  applauded. 

My  husband,  Tubal,  was  desirous  of 
knowing  what  went  on  at  the  party  and 
when  told,  he  said  there  M^as  no  religion 
in  '-bugs/'  and  to  sing  of  "Ships  in  the 
Air,"  was  nonsense,  as  there  never  was 
DO  such  a  thing  and  never  would  be! 
When  he  was  told  that  Maude  Sown  and 
Jnllj  Lack  sang  that  beautiful  duet, 
*'Rock  of  Ages,"  he  was  delighted,  and 
said  he  guessed  "the  party  had  some  sense 
ti)  it  after  all."  Maude  Sown's  folk  are 
Congregationalists,  and  Jolly  Lack — his 
father  is  a  United  Brother,  and  his  mother 
Freewill  Methodist.  They  are  good  young 
folk  and  of  respectable  parentage.  My 
husband  doesn't  like  our  children  to 
minijle  with  sectarian  children,  but  1  think 
it  is  all  right,  so  long  as  they  are  honor- 
able young  people.  Unit  and  Tilly- Jane 
have  never  lost  any  view  of  "the  faith"  by 
association  and  can  not  as  long  as  they 
remember  to  "honor  their  father  and 
mother." 

Unit  is  a  mild  tempered  boy,  and  kind 
he-^rted,  and  is  well  liked.  Tilly-Jane  is 
a  meek,  modest  child  and  reservedly  win- 
some in  her  manner.  Thev  have  "tlie 
faith"  well  at  heart — and  husband  and  I 
have  never  been  ashamed  of  it. 

Tubal  was  anxious  to  learn  if  there  had 
been  any  card-playing,  so  he  asked  Unit: 
**Wa8  there  any  card-playing  at  Mr.  Jen- 
dors',  last  evening.  Unit?" 


"Why  no,  father,  I  do  not  suppose  any 
one  present  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  my  son,  you  are  aware  that  T 
solemnly  protest  against  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  not  a  protesting  wholly  tra- 
ditional, but  from  observation  as  well. 
There  is  a  vile  sin  surrounding  it,  and  an 
influence  not  separable  from  it  that  is  not 
of  God." 

"Was  there  any  dancin'  there,"  con- 
tinued Tubal;  "you  know  I'm  against 
that  as  well." 

"No,  father,  there  was  none;  and  no 
mention  made  of  it.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  a  musical  and  literary  manner, 
with  a  few  innocent  parlor  games." 

"Games?"  queried  Tubal;  "games  of 
chance,  1  reckon!  Betting  on  this  thing 
and  that;  seein'  whoM  get  something — 
did  you  win  anything?"  And  husband 
walked  the  floor,  and  looked  troubled. 

"Why,  no,  father,"  said  Tilly- Jane; 
"they  were  not  'games  of  chance'  at  all." 

"Who  told  you  to  speak  —  1  wholly 
addressed  myself  to  Unit;  speak  when 
you're  spoken  to!" 

This  almost  "upset"  the  children;  they 
looked  dumbfounded,  and  I  was  simply 
nonplussed!  I  began  to  feel  that  after  all 
my  prayer  for  Tubal  had  not  yet  been 
fully  answered. 

"Father,"  said  I^nit,  "there  were  no 
'games  of  chance.'  We  played  a  few 
simple  games." 

"Simple  enough,  I've  no  doubt,"  an- 
swered Tubal,  peevishly. 

"Why,"  continued  Unit,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jendors  wpuld  allow  of  no  'gamini-'  in 
their  home,  I  assure  von,  father." 

"Gaming!  didn't  you  just  tell  me  you 
played  games?'"  resjionded  Tubal. 

"Yes,  father;  but  that  is  not  'gaming,' 
as  we  use  the  word.'' 

•'()  well,  1  don't  know  much  about  your 
grammar  liair-splittin'  terms;  but  I  reckon 
'twas  bad  enough." 

"Father,  pardon  me  if  I  unwittingly 
assume  too  much;  but  1  wish  to  ask  of 
you  how  much  confidence  do  you  repose 
in  sister  and  I,  after  having  talked  to  us, 
as  vou  and  mother  have  on  morals  at.d 
relief  ion,  and  knowing  we  have  nev«  r 
deceived  you,  nor  have  you  ever  learn4'd 
of  one  really  bad  thing  we  ever  knowingly 
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committed,  to  now  presume  that  at  Mr. 
Jendors'  we  should  so  far  over-step  all 
bounds  of  propriety,  and  so  disregard  your 
teachings,  as  to  do  what  we  knew  would 
displease  you,  even  had  Mr.  Jendors 
tolerated  the  presence  of  that  which  you 
condemn,  which  he  did  not  do.  The  lan- 
guage, father,  would  imply  that  you 
doubted  the  extent  of  your  own  influence 
over  us,  or  doubted  our  confidence  in  your 
word." 

This  was  indeed  a  big  venture  for  Unit, 
and  it  amazed  his  father  almost  into 
silence! 

His  father's  eyes  filled  with  tears — they 
actually  did!     And  he  said: 

"Unit,  ray  son,  you  talk  like  a  philoso- 
pher! I  am  surprised,  and  yet  I  am 
pleased;  your  sober,  thoughtful  words 
cause  me  to  think  where  I  stand,  and  what 
I  may  be  doin'.  If  I  account  you  as 
honest  children,  the  offspring  of  my  life, 
why  should  I  so  unthoughtedly  charge 
you  with  apparent  dishonesty?  O!  it  is 
the  expression  of  an  unwarranted  fear  I 
entertain  for  your  own  good — but  maybe 
I  don't  get  at  it  the  right  way."  And  he 
wept. 

Tilly-Jane  felt  deeply  wounded  at  her 
father's  speech  to  her,  on  her  supposed 
interference,  but,  dear  childj  she  concealed 
it  as  best  she  could. 

I  have  many  times  feared  their  father's 
severity  would  drive  into  the  evils  dis- 
paragement so  often  creates,  but  I  had 
wrapped  them  in  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  lisping  trustful  prayers,  and  com- 
mended all  unto  God.  Severity  is  not  the 
best  wav  nor  yet  the  safest  plan  bv  which 
to  enforce  religious  instruction  upon  any 
one;  and  especially  young  people.  I  have 
always  held  this  view,  and  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  it.  And  to  all  parents  1 
would  commend  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  What  ther^  is  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  should  so  unseemly 
eliminate  from  the  life  of  mortals  all 
privilege  or  right  to  some  pleasure  is  a  con- 
fronting problem  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine.  Had  the  gospel  ever  been 
taught,  and  the  genius  of  its  own  broad 
spirit  understood,  things  might  be  differ- 
ent. But  I  have  told  Tubal  that  not  only 
we,  but  our  ancestors  as  well,  had  been 
wrapped  and  warped  into  such  monstrosi- 
ties of  thought  and  idea  born  of  tradi- 
tional superstition  that  existed  in  folks' 
minds  when  no  light  from  heaven  shone 


upon  them,  that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  sting  of  their  fangs, 
or  the  effects  of  their  poisonous  taint  left 
in  our  "systems"  by  hereditary  transmis- 
sion. 

"Husband,  Tubal,"  said  I,  "there  are 
pleasures  that  are  evidently  legitimate, 
and  which  God,  in  Justice,  may  not  frown 
upon!  The  Bible  does  not  condemn  ail 
and  every  pleasure  not  spiritual;  nor  yet 
does  it  say  we  shall  have  no  part  therein. 
You  claim  to  be  a  'Paul  man,'  let  me 
quote  to  you  his  language." 

"All  right,"  answered  Tubal,  "I'm  will- 
ing to  hear."  * 

"Paul  writes  of  those  who  should  be 
Movers  of  pleasures,  more  than  lovers  of 
God.'  Please  do  not  lose  sight  of  that 
word  *more.'  The  fact  of  the  matter 
rests,  not  in  the  legitimate  pleasure,  bnt 
in  loving  evil,  worldly  pleasures  more  than 
we  love  God!  Now,  wherein  is  love  for 
God  manifest?  In  that  we  *keep  his  com- 
mandments,' any  'pleasures  of  sin'  that  are 
in  direct  violation  of  God's  commands  ex- 
hibit this  low  degree  of  love  for  God,  or 
more  for  pleasure  than  for  his  word  of 
command.  Paul  speaks  of  Moses  and 
'pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.'  The 
Apostle  James  speaks  of  'vices  of  the 
world.' 

"People  of  the  world  of  sin  find  pleas- 
ure in  sinful  things.  Shall  we  therefore 
account  all  pleasures  not  strictly  religious, 
as  'pleasures  of  sin?'  Is  there  no  line  of 
distinction  anywhere  to  be  made?  Surelv 
there  must  be;  else  what  use  this  power 
of  judgment  we  are  supposed  to  possess, 
or  what  need  for  discretion  or  the  exer- 
cise of  conscience?" 

"Jus'  so,"  said  husband  Tubal.  "Decin- 
da,  I  must  confess  I've  been  seein'  the 
wrong  side  of  things.  No  pleasure  at  all? 
I  had  mine  when  a  youth — and  they  were 
of  the  wrong  kind;  and  my  folk  bein'  of 
puritanical  sort  drove  me  almost  to  des- 
pair— and  when  I  renounced  my  kind  of 
pleasures  I  swept  away  all  —  and  have 
been,  I  think,  a  leetle  crooked,  like  the 
injun's  tree,  so  straight,  I  leaned  a  leetle 
the  other  way!  God  help  me  see  more 
clearly!  I've  been  judgin'  from  con- 
science— its  a  creetur  of  education — mv 
education  trained  it  rather  queer,  I 
honestly  believe,  Decinda!" 

"Tubal,  dear,"  I  answered,  "how  happy 
I  am  to-night  that  God  is  opening  yoar 
eyes,   and  that  your  rigidity  is  melting 
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away  into  more  seasonable  grace  of  con- 
siderate though tfuln ess.  Youth  must  not 
be  robbed  of  any  association,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the 
traits  of  human  life.  Youth  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  that  sweet  rich- 
ness of  being  that  may  be  known  to  true 
pleasure,  spiritual  and  temporal;  pleasures 
that  leave  no  stain  of  sin,  and  such  there 
are  most  assuredly.  The  party  at  Mr. 
Jendors'  had  none  of  the  sinful  elements 
in  it  at  all,  and  bud  nor  blossom  of  life's 
beauty  were  blighted  therewith.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jendors,  although  differing  from  us 
in  religious  thought,  are  people  possessed 
of  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  goodly 
Deighbors.  We  may  sometime  win  them 
over  to  the  true  light  of  God.  We  are, 
however,  to  compromise  no  principle  of 
right — God  forbid." 

"That  may  all  be  true,  Decinda;  but 
those  essays  on  *bugs,'  and  songs  on 
"ships  in  the  air,"  seem  rather  queer  to 
me  for  Christians  to  indulge  in,  and  I 
must  confess  they  detract  from  the  men- 
tal powers  of  religion!" 

"How  can  they,  Tubal;  has  not  God 
created  all  animal  existence — and  a  treat- 
ise on  *bugology'  only  aided  in  bringing 
out  thought  upon  tlie  varied  species  of 
snch  things,  and  how  marvelous  are  God's 
works!  And  as  regards  'ships  in  the  air,' 
it  was  a  song,  while  paradoxical,  yet 
called  the  mind  unto  a  line  of  scientific 
thought,  portraying  the  possible  capabili- 
ties of  human  inventive  genius.  Air 
ships  may  yet  be  really  possible.  They 
are  experimenting  with  them  in  the  east- 
em  states.  And  I  read  recently  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  contemplates  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  his  own  constructing 
that  proved  successful  in  a  limited 
voyage!" 

"O,  yes,  Decinda,  you're  always  read- 
ing something  scientific!  Don't  you 
know  Paul  wrote  about  'oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so-called?'  Science  can't 
save  ye!" 

"Why  Tubal,  'theology  is  a  revealed 
science.'  It  is  a  science  of  life.  Religion 
is  scientific!" 

"Ko  science  about  it,  Decinda!  What 
would  Jesus  have  to  do  with  science? 
That  party  at  Jendors'  wasn't  scientific, 
nohow!  Humph!"  And  Tubal  left  the 
room. 

"Mother,"  spoke  Tilly-Jane,  "what  does 
father  mean  anyway?     He  seems  to  grow 


more  peculiar  every  day.  Sometimes  yon 
think  you  have  him,  and  then  you  havn't. 
O  dear,  I  wish  he  were  not  so!" 

"Tilly-Jane,"  I  responded,  "he  is  your 
earthly  father;  he  has  wrought  hard  to 
feed,  to  clothe,  to  school  you;  for  all 
these  you  owe  him  your  utmost  gratitude; 
beneath  all  these  let  his  seeming  eccen- 
tricities be  buried  and  you'll  have  more 
power  of  endurance  and  forbearance. 
Life  is  strange  at  best.  We  are  not  each 
alike,  and  these  diversities  are  life's  fric- 
tions that  create  those  electrical  forces  of 
human  nature  that  cause  them  to  bum 
in  resplendent  beauty  or  explode  them 
into  sudden  darkness  to  be  forgotten  as 
errors  of  mortal  effort,  that's  all." 

"Talkin'  about  electricity  are  you? 
You're  always  rackin'  your  brain  about 
everything  but  the  gospel,  Decinda!"  said 
Tubal  who  just  entered  the  sitting  room. 

"O  no,  husband,  I  was  not." 

"Sounded  like  it,  anyhow,"  replied 
Tubal.  "Well,  Decinda,  I'm  much  per- 
plexed over  this  affair,  I  fear  all  aint 
right  about  it.  Jendors'  are  plumb  full 
of  Methodism;  and  Methodism  aint  the 
gospel.  They  think  pleasures  are  all 
right,  no  matter  what  kind.  'Tis  easy  to 
slide  from  one  kind  on  to  another,  you 
know;  that's  what  I'm  lookin'  at,  Decinda. 
We  must  be  keerful.  Here's  Unit  and 
Tilly- Jane;  we  wish  them  to  be  a  man 
and  a  woman,  not  nonsensical  'society 
flips!'  What's  society  anyhow?  I  never 
had  much  use  for  it." 

"Why,  husband;  I  thought  you  had 
began  seeing  matters  more  clearly." 

"O  well,  the  thing's  an  open  question 
yet,  Decinda,  and  I  don't  know  when  it 
will  ever  get  shut  up,  I'm  sure.  Pleasure 
is  pleasure  the  world  over!  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  'discrimination,'  or  'judgment,' 
unless  it  be  'eternal  judgment' — that's 
what  Paul  talked  about,  you  know. 
'Scrimi nation,  what  use  have  we  for  that, 
Decinda.  The  devil  talks  about  divid- 
ing, and  lookin'  this  way  and  that;  I 
want  to  look  square  at  the  thing — that's 
what  I  want;  and  no  dodgin'  the  matter, 
Decinda."  And  Tubal  paced  the  floor 
excitedly. 

I  felt  sorry  matters  had  taken  such  a 
turn.  It  began  to  appear  as  though  all 
my  praying  had  been  in  vain.  But  still  I 
knew  it  had  not.  No  woman  has  prayed 
more  about  our  home  concerns  than  I. 
The    neighbors   do  not   know  all  about 
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Tubal,  and  they  shall  never  know  by  my 
telling.  I  am  only  earnestly  hoping  for 
a  full  answer  to  my  long  continued  pray- 
ing that,  at  last,  people  may  think  they 
had  known  of  Tubal  incorrectly.  I 
believe  that, 

"Ceasing  to  pray,  we  cease  to  fight." 
So,  along  life's  weary  path  I've  wended 
my  way;  sometimes  hopeful,  sometimes 
almost  discouraged.  I  have  loved  my 
husband  with  a  true  womanly  love.  I've 
borne  patiently  with  his  weaknesses,  and 
endeavored  always  to  teach  the  children 
that  respect  due  their  father,  as  a  father. 
Notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  he  has 
been  anxious  for  their  good,  although  the 
methods  employed  seeking  that  good  have 
not  always  been  of  the  wisest  sort;  but 
then,  I  muse,  we  are  not  wise  in  all  our 
actions.  I  have  my  own  weaknesses  to 
lament. 

In  answer  to  his  last  speech  I  said: 
"No,  neither  would  I  dodge  any  question 
for  the  sake  of  trying  to  free  myself  from 
rendering  a  proper  answer.  But  of  pleas- 
ures I  have  expressed  some  of  my  views. 
I  believe  we  can  have  temporal  pleasures 
with  which  God  is  not  displeased.  My 
proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  indulged 
in  certain  pleasures  wherein  I  had  much 
amusement,  and  received  instruction  there- 
from, and  discovered  that  God  blessed  me 
just  the  same  after  as  before,  for  what  I 
did  and  enjoyed  there  is  no  written  com- 
mand against,  and  no  rule  of  propriety 
was  violated.  I  never  loved,  nor  indulged 
in  true  temporal  pleasures  to  the  neglect 
of  any  spiritual  or  religious  duty  imposed 
by  my  baptismal  vow.  I  never  absented 
myself  from  the  house  of  God,  when  time 
and  duty  called  me  there,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure  temporal.  I  always  sought  to 
never  indulge  in  that  kind  of  pleasure 
that  would  cause  me  to  withhold  my  hand 
from  the  sacramental  emblems;  nor  hin- 
der me  from  prayer  or  speaking  a  word 
for  God  and  his  cause.  Herein  have  I 
ever  sought  to  be  consistent,  and  have 
felt  fully  assured  that  upon  such  a  line  of 
conduct  I  have  been  condemned  by  no 
word  or  command  of  God;  neither  have  I 
found  in  such  procedure,  that  I  came 
under  the  ban  of  Paul's  words,  being  a 
*lover  of  pleasure  more  than  a  lover  of 
God!'  This,  husband  Tubal,  has  been 
the  rule  of  my  conduct,  and  the  kind  of  a 
line  of  discrimination  we  should  draw 
upon   the   question   of    pleasure!      Such 


have  I  ever  sought  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  our  children  whom  we  love  as  gifts  of 
God  unto  us.  Dear  husband,  for  us  to 
allow  them  no  evening  pastime,  no 
mental  recreation,  when  it  all  shall  be 
free  from  *the  vices  of  the  world,'  and  in 
the  association  of  those  whose  characters 
we  do  not  question,  would  be  to  commit 
an  egregious  error,  and  present  a  wrong 
view  of  life  and  its  real  merits  unto  them. 
Did  they  seek  to  avoid  -the  house  of  God, 
to  neglect  their  daily  prayers,  to  withhold 
from  the  communion  because  of  a  love 
for  pleasure,  and  that  pleasure  be  pure  or 
impure,  'twould  be  a  vastly  different 
thing.  We  should  seek  to  teach  them 
these  truths,  the  power  of  discernment 
and  use  of  good  judgment  regarding  these 
matters,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The 
desire  for  mental  and  physical  recreation 
is  an  inherent  quality  of  our  being,  and 
you  can't  get  it  out.  So  all  we  can  do  is 
to  meet  it,  and  properly  educate  it.  There 
is  surely  some  true  channel  in  which  it 
can  course.  Unreasoning  prejudice  is  not 
the  standard  by  which  these,  or  any  other 
matters,  are  to  be  truly  determined. 
Youth  is  not  age,  and  a  youthful  life  dis- 
appointed, forming  a  prejudice,  and  bas- 
ing its  objections  upon  that,  carrying  it 
into  maturer  years,  should  not  be  made 
the  criterion  by  which  other  youths  shall 
be  guided.  This  would  be  but  to  repeat 
an  error  from  which  one  right  c>an  not  he 
produced.  The  children  have  been  to 
other  gatherings  upon  several  occasions, 
and  no  apparent  harm  has  ever  come  to 
them;  although  you  have  ever  feared, 
your  fears  so  far  have  been  illy  founded. 
I  have  ever  had  to  intercede  in  their  behalf; 
and  Tubal,  dear,  you  surely  can  not  con- 
demn my  actions  at  this  late  date  in  oar 
marital  life. 

"I  am  aware  of  some  such  thing,"  said 
Tubal;  "you  have  swung  your  scepter 
over  matters  considerable.  Knowing  von 
to  have  been  a  praying  woman,  I  have 
yielded  more  than  I  otherwise  ever  should 
have  done.  It  seems  strange  to  roe, 
Decinda,  that  I  have  prayed  also,  yet  in 
some  things  we  have  walked  apart,  not 
seeing  alike;  but  then  we've  never  qna^ 
relied  I  reckon!  Why  can't  I  get  the 
light  you  seem  to  have  on  these  party 
questions?" 

"I  can  answer  in  but  one  way,  husband: 
When  you  have  prayed  you  have  held 
fast  hold  on  your  prejudices  and  yielded 
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DOt  one  inch,  and  would  arise  from  prayer 
onchaDged  in  thoaght  or  feeling;  and  to 
any  intimation  of  diverse  opinion  than 
that  held  by  you,  you  have  persistently 
dissented." 

"There,  I  reckon  that's  ^about  true," 
replied  Tubal;  "for  when  I  prayed  I  held 
to  my  views  both  before  and  after  prayer." 

**Certainly,"  said  I,  "and  by  that  means 
Tou  were  persuaded  that  your  prayers 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  your  views, 
whereas  such  was  never  the  case!" 

"Well  then,"  said  Tubal,  "I  reckon 
when  I  prayed  for  light,  I  shut  up  my 
^ul  so  close  that  when  the  light  flickered 
aroand  it  couldn't  shine  in — so  I  didn't 
get  any,  and  have  thought  I  was  all  right." 

"Father,  kiss  me,"  exclaimed  Tilly- 
Jane,  as  she  hastily  arose,  approaching 
her  father  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
bis  neck  in  warm  embrace,  and  she  kissed 
him  ere  he  knew  it!  Tubal  was  fairly 
shocked  at  her  conduct.  But  Tilly-Jane 
felt  so  happy  to  hear  her  father  begin  to 
reason  on  the  matter  more  sensibly  that 
she  could  not  prevent  the  outburst  of 
gratitude  she  felt  in  her  soul.  Husband 
kissed  her,  and  patted  her  on  her  cheek, 
and  the  warm  tears  fell  upon  his  beard. 
Swinging  her  fathers  hands,  and  casting 
a  glad  look  into  his  tear-dimmed  eyes  that 
bespoke  a  daughter's  true  love,  she  let  go 
and  resumed  her  seat. 

Tubal's  home  relations  are  good  ones, 
hot  like  many  others  he  surely  has  not 
appreciated  them  as  he  should.  The  chil- 
dren have  never  disobeyed  him;  they  are 
too  true  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  their 
souls  to  attempt  it..  Fear,  fear,  fear;  has 
so  actuated  his  movements.  And  he  has 
so  often  found   that   his   peculiar  fears 


have  been  groundless  that  one  would  think 
ere  this  he  had  relinquished  his  hold  upon 
them  to  an  extent  at  least. 

He  does  not  object  to  my  writing  this 
serial  of  these  things,  trusting  others  may 
profit  by  them.  I  assure  the  readers  they 
are  not  all  fiction,  by  any  means!  Truth 
lies  couched  in  every  sentence  I  pen. 

Upon  Tilly-Jane  resuming  her  seat. 
Unit  arose,  and  after  his  honest,  manly 
way,  approached  his  father,  when  Tubal 
exclaimed:  "What!  another  kiss?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Unit,  "femininity 
doesn't  hold  monopoly  upon  this  token  of 
regard."  And  they  grasped  their  right 
hands  warmly  and  kissed  each  other. 

Then  Tubal  arose  and  said:  "Wife, 
daughter,  son!  let  us  bow  in  prayer  and 
seek  God's  blessing  upon  our  souls  to- 
night, ere  we  retire." 

And  we  bowed  in  prayer,  husband  lead- 
ing. And  such  a  prayer  from  his  lips  I 
never  heard.  I  prayed  next,  then  Tilly- 
Jane  prayed.  And  O!  such  sweet,  lisping 
words  of  grace  that  fell  from  her  dear 
lips;  it  was  marvelous.  You  would 
have  thought  she  was  an  angel  des- 
cended into  our  presence.  Unit  prayed! 
The  dear,  good  boy  he  is.  He  could 
scarcely  pray  for  weeping.  It  was  not  a 
long  prayer;  short,  sweet,  pure,  from 
honest  lips  that  never  tol^  a  lie;  and  I 
doubt  if  guile  has  ever  stained  them.  We 
retired  for  the  night;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit's  peace  hovered  o'er  our  home. 

The  next  morning  husband  arose  and  at 
breakfast  stated  he  had  had  a  vision  in 
the  night,  and  he  was  happy.  He  said  he 
would  tell  us  of  it  in  the  evening. 

Unit  had  a  dream  also.  The  day  passed 
away  pleasantly. 


THE    BASIS    OF    POLITENESS. 


IS  there  a  grace  more  desirable  than  that 
which  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the 
Oolden  Rule — a  spirit  which  shelters 
ignorance  from  comment,  while  it  strives 
to  remove  it;  a  spirit  which  seeks  to  make 
every  one  in  the  circle  of  its  influence  feel 
that  they  have  a  friend  whose  heart  and 
mind  are  conservatories  sheltering  the 
flowers  of  kindliness  and  sympathy? 

Manners,  no  matter  how  elegant,  can 
never  cover  innate  selfishness  or  ill-breed- 
ing.   Good  manners  are  but  the  expres- 


sion of  the  impulses  of  a  good  heart;  a 
heart  that  is  full  of  sympathy  for  ignor- 
ance and  suffering.  One  who  makes  the 
Golden  Rule  the  basis  of  intercourse  with 
others  never  fails  in  the  essential  of  polite 
manners. 

Wealth  and  good  manners  are  not 
synonymous;  neither  are  poverty  and  rude 
manners.  No  amount  of  wealth  can 
cover  the  blemishes  of  a  small  or  coarse 
nature,   no   poverty   the   greatness   of  a 

generous   one.  — christian  Union. 
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Respectftilly  inscribed  to  the  wife,  parents  and  friends  of  Bro.  Joseph  Allen  Hopkins. 

BY  M.  BODOER. 


How  peaceful  the  rest  in  this  beautiful  land, 
Where  my  poor  tired  spirit  has  flown ; 

From  my  prison  of  clay 

I  am  carried  away, 
To  a  brighter  and  happier  home. 


I'm  not  far  away  from  you,  loving  ones  dear,. 
Be  comforted, — short  is  your  stay ; 

Be  patient  in  sorrow, 

A  brighter  to-morrow 
Will  cheer  the  dark  hours  of  to-day. 


You  think  I  am  dead;  ah,  yon  can  not  see; 

The  vail  o'er  your  earth-eyes  is  drawn ! 
I  am  now  free  from  pain. 
And  I  here  shall  remain    * 

'Till  the  mom  of  eternity's  dawn. 


I  am  g6ne  for  a  season  away  from  your  sight, 
Dear  father  and  mother,  farewell; 
And  brothers,  and  wife 
Whom  I  loved  as  my  life, 
And  my  two  little  children,  farewell. 

April  S3d,  1889. 


Remember  the  parting,  be  ready  to  come, 

And  sister  and  I  will  await 

To  greet  you  once  more 
As  you  come  to  the  shore, 

And  enter  the  beautiful  gate. 


INCIDENTS   IN  THE   LIFE   OF   ONE   OF  EARTH'S   PILGRIMS. 


BY  EIJ>£R  B.  STAFFORD. 


NOT  long  after  this,  having  replenished 
my  wardrobe,  I  went  to  a  factory 
yard  called  "The  New  York  Mills,"  to 
visit  a  family  by  the  name  of  Calder  with 
whom  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
before  leaving  for  Nanvoo.  This  family 
was  very  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
the  Saints'  meetings  and  favorably 
impressed  by  the  doctrine  taught.  They 
were  also  well  known  by  all  the  members 
of  the  branch. 

While  here  visiting,  two  young  ladies 
called  to  have  a  social  chat  with  the 
family  which  consisted  of  a  widowed 
mother  and  three  grown  daughters.  One 
of  these  was  a  sister  of  my  wife,  that  now 
is,  who,  when  returning  home,  mentioned 
having  received  an  introduction  to  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Stafford,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Nauvoo,  and 
was  now  visiting  the  Calder  family. 

Her  parents  sent  her  back  with  an  invi- 
tation for  me  to  go  and  see  them,  as  they 
desired  to  ask  some  questions  relating  to 
certain  persons  at  Nauvoo  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted  in  England,  and  I 
also  learned   that   they  were  acquainted 


with  my  parents  before  we  left  the  town 
of  Stockport,  England. 

I  went  with  the  young  lady,  and  bein^ 
introduced  to  them,  conversation  com- 
menced about  Nauvoo,  and  my  parents, 
and  enquiry  made  concerning  William 
Clayton,  Thomas  Moon,  and  their  fami- 
lies with  whom  they  were  acquainted  on 
the  British  Isle.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
I  first  saw  my  wife,  and  it  might  be 
termed  on  my  part  at  least,  "love  at  first 
sight;"  but  I  learned  from  her  afterward 
that  it  was  not  the  case  with  her.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year,  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  the  parents  and  four  grown  daugh- 
ters, moved  near  to  the  place  where  I 
lived.  They  had  two  other  daughters 
and  one  son  married,  who  with  their 
families  moved  to  the  same  place;  all 
combining  their  fortunes  to  run  the  warp- 
ing, dressing,  and  weaving  department  of 
a  small  Cotton  Factory.  The  carding 
and  spinning  were  done  by  another  inao 
having  a  family  large  enough  for  the  pnr- 
pose.  They  wove  bed-ticking  by  power- 
looms. 

My    uncle    and    aunt    with     whom  I 
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resided  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Eastham,  father  of  my  wife,  and  his 
family,  together  with  the  families  of 
the  married  ones,  and  one  Sunday  after- 
Doon  we  visited  the  old  folks  for  a  walk 
and  a  friendly  chat  ahout  "Auld  lang 
syne."  My  relatives  chatted  with  the  old 
folks,  while  the  writer  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  younger  ones; 
but  he  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
among  them  the  face  he  most  desired  to 
see;  but  a  little  before  sun-down  a  laugh- 
ing, joyous,  vivacious  creature  with  an 
eye  the  index  of  her  soul,  which  was 
as  pure  as  human  nature  could  be, 
made  her  appearance.  If  impressed  at 
first,  the  feeling  now  took  deeper  root, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  met  my  destiny.  I 
did  not  enjoy  her  society  long  at  that 
time,  but  as  an  introduction  to  the  family 
had  been  gained,  I  was  determined  to 
improve  every  opportunity  to  secure  a 
meeting  and  know  my  destiny  from  her 
own  lips,  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity should  offer.  Accordingly  next  Sun- 
day found  me  there  again,  and  when  night 
came  the  four  grown  daughters  prepared 
to  go  to  the  village  about  a  half  mile 
away  to  attend  meeting.  Asking  and 
obtaining  permission  to  go  along,  we 
started,  and  I  showed  my  partiality 
for  the  youngest  by  walking  with  her.  In 
fact,  like  Samuel  with  the  sons  of  Jessie, 
I  chose  the  young<yt.  I  walked  home 
with  her  but  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying  what  I  wished  to  say. 

On  the  next  Sal^bath  evening  the  same 
programme  was  carried  out,  with  this 
exception,  while  returning,  being  the  last 
couple,  we  naturally  fell  behind  the  others 
and  I  ventured  all  in  order  to  learn  my 
fate.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the 
answer  I  received  was  a  favorable  one, 
for  many  of  the  friends  who  will  read 
this  have  seen  us  growing  old  together, 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  during  the  first 
year  of  our  engagement  circumstances  did 
not  point  to  a  favorable  ending  of  "love's 
young  dream."  No  sooner  was  her  father 
aware  of  the  nature  of  my  attentions 
to  his  daughter,  than,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  I  was  forbidden  the  house, 
and  for  nearly  a  year,  all  our  meetings 
were  of  a  clandestine  character.  It  may 
have  been  that  my  religion  was  objection- 
able to  him,  or  some  party  might  have 
misrepresented  me.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
never  knew  the  cause,  but  the  facts  in  the 


case  are  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
extremely  averse  to  any  of  his  daughter's 
marrying,  having  declared  that  he  would 
never  give  a  daughter  of  his  away.  The 
two  who  were  settled  had  been  married 
away  from  home,  having  been  compelled 
to  meet  each  other  without  his  knowledge, 
or  to  crush  out  the  affections  of  their 
hearts  and  never  meet  at  all.  It  is  a  vain 
thing  for  parents  to  strive  to  separate 
those  who  truly  love  each  other,  for  there 
is  no  risk  which  true  love  will  not  scorn 
and  few  are  the  obstacles  which  it  will 
not  surmount. 

After  things  had  continued  in  this  state 
for  nearly  a  year,  another  of  my  father's 
sisters  came  from  England.  They  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eastham's 
family,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
going  to  visit  them,  I  accompanied  them, 
stopping  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mar- 
ried daughters.  When  the  dinner  hour 
arrived,  to  my  utter  astonishment  an  invi- 
tation was  sent  me  to  join  the  family,  and 
upon  my  hesitating  to  do  so,  Mr.  Eastham 
sent  his  daughter.  Prudence,  to  insist  on 
my  doing  so.  Terras  of  agreement  were 
immediately  entered  upon  and  I  partook 
of  the  mid-day  meal  with  the  family,  and 
after  that  was  at  liberty  to  come  and  go 
without  hindrance. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  the  Mexican  war 
was  in  full  blast.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  the  war,  and  told  Prudence  that  I 
thought  some  of  going  to  sea;  but  she 
thought  1  was  joking  and  trying  to 
frighten  her,  and  took  no  notice  of  it.  I 
however,  resolved  to  go,  thinking  that 
war  time  was  a  good  time  to  rise  to  dis- 
tinction,  and  I  had  a  preference  for  the 
sea.  Right  here  1  wish  to  say  that  my 
religion  was  at  a  low  ebb.  1  had  seen 
enough  of  Rigdonism  to  satisfy  me.  I 
had  two  uncles  who  went  to  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  whom  went  home 
disgusted;  the  other  eventually  turned  to 
be  a  Spiritualist. 

If  in  some  parts  of  my  narrative  any- 
thing should  transpire,  which  the  readers 
should  judge  was  not  in  keeping  with  my 
former  profession,  let  them  not  lay  it  to 
the  religion  I  had  professed,  but  to  the 
want  of  it,  for  I  had  become  about  dis- 
couraged. Sometimes  1  would  won- 
der if  the  Church  of  God  would  ever 
be  organized  again,  and  had  strong  hopes; 
at  other  times  I  was  despondent.      I  was 
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young  and  had  not  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  purposes  of  God  as 
made  known  through  the  prophets.  But 
this  much  I  will  say,  that  my  parente^ 
teachings,  together  with  what  I  had 
learned  in  the  lifetime  of  the  "Seer," 
enabled  me  to  shun  the  immoral  practices 
of  the  sailors.  I  left  unbeknown  to  any 
one  for  fear  my  courage  would  fail  me 
under  the  pleadings  of  my  relatives  and 
friends;  and  more  especially  those  of  her 
to  whom   I  had   pledged   my   troth. 

I  landed  in  New  York  sometime  in  May, 
and  went  aboard  of  the  receiving  ship, 
North  Carolina,  waiting  with  others  to 
be  placed  upon  a  sea-going  ship  the  first 
opportunity.  About  the  middle  of  June 
a  line  of  battle  ship  came  into  port  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  had  orders  to  go 
round  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  reinforce 
the  United  States  forces  who  were  carry- 
ing on  the  war  on  the  Mexican  coast,  in 
that  ocean,  and  our  first  point  of  attack 
was  to  be  the  fort  of  Acapulco.  I  had 
written  home  to  Prudence  of  my  where- 
abouts and  my  destination;  but  had 
received  no  answer  as  yet.  The  recruits 
on  the  receiving  ship  were  transferred  to 
the  ship  which  was  to  be  our  future  home 
for  three  years.  About  the  last  week  in 
June  we  got  under  way,  and  iii  going 
over  the  bar  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  our 
ship  drawing  too  much  water,  got  aground 
and  could  not  be  got  off  until  next  day. 
The  steamer  that  came  to  tow  us  off, 
brought  the  mail  and  I  was  so  lucky  as  to 
get  a  letter  from  Prudence. 

Getting  off  the  bar,  all  was  life  and 
bustle;  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  loose 
fiails,  which  were  hoisted  to  their  mast 
heads  and  sheeted  home  by  hands  on 
deck;  the  sails  all  set  she  began  to  move, 
and  then  I  began  to  realize  my  situation 
and  how  long  I  had  shipped  for.  There 
was  no  back  door  out  of  which  I  could 
find  egress,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
round  up  my  shoulders  and  bear  it  the 
best  I  could. 

Standing  on  deck  at  the  foot  of  the 
main-mast  and  looking  up  at  the  hands  on 
the  yards,  brought  to  my  mind  a  dream  I 
had  about  a  month  before  I  thought 
of  going  to  sea.  I  dreamed  of  being  on 
the  largest  ship  I  ever  saw;  indeed  in  my 
•dream  I  questioned  about  it  being  a  reality 
because  she  was  such  a  monster  of  a  ship. 


I  saw  the  men  aloft  and  myself  watching 
them,  in  my  dream,  just  as  I  now  was  in 
reality.     The  dreana  was  literally  fulfilled. 

There  was  only  one  larger  ship  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  The  Pennsylvania, 
but  she  was  condemned  as  unseaworthv. 

Our  ship  was  pierced  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guns.  She  had  three  gun  decks, 
called  the  spar  (or  upper)  deck,  the  gun 
deck  and  the  berth-deck;  these  were  all 
above  water.  There  was  another  called 
the  olive-deck,  and  then  the  hold  of  the 
ship  which  was  of  enormous  size;  both 
below  the  water  line.  She  carried  on  her 
upper  deck  thirty-two  pound  guns,  or 
guns  that  threw  that  sized  shot;  on  her 
gun  deck  forty-eight  pounders,  and  on  her 
lower,  or  berth  deck,  sixty-four  pounders. 
On  her  main,  or  gun  deck  she  carried 
amid-ships  two  sixty-four  pounders  on 
each  side.  These  guns  were  mounted  on 
exceedingly  strong  frames  or  carriages 
made  of  heavy  timber,  and  had  wooden 
axles,  the  ends  of  which  were  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  running  into  wooden 
trucks  which  were  about  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  eight  inches  thick. 
Through  the  butt  end  of  the  cannon,  or 
gun  as  they  are  always  called  aboard  ship, 
is  a  hole  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  runs  a  rope  called  the 
breeching,  to  which  is  fastened  at  each 
end  a  large  iron  hook.  These  are  hooked 
into  two  large  iron  eyes,  or  ring  bolts 
fastened  in  the  side  of  the  ship,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  gun,  the  object  of  the 
breeching  being  to  k^ep  the  gun  from 
running  too  far  inboard  from  the  reaction 
when  it  is  fired  off,  and  it  is  long  enough 
to  let  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  come  far 
enough  inboard  to  allow  the  spongers  and 
loaders  room  to  work. 

These  guns  are  invariably  run  out,  that 
is,  about  one  third  of  them  are  outside  of 
the  ship,  except  in  action,  sham  or  real. 
There  are  stationed  to  each  gun  eight  men 
and  a  boy,  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  first 
and  second  captain,  first  and  second 
loader  and  boarder,  first  and  second  shot 
and  wad  men,  first  and  second  sponger 
and  boarder  and  the  powder  boy.  There 
are  quarter-gunners  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  guns  clean,  see  that  their  fasten- 
ings, especially  when  at  sea,  are  all  secare, 
and  to  fire  salutes  when  occasion  requires. 

(To  be  oontinued). 
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44aOMEBODY  had  to  go  and  take  care 
O  of  the  soldiers,  and  so  I  went!" 
Simple  words  of  a  great-hearted  woman, 
the  watchword  of  whose  life  has  been  and 
is  duty — duty  that  has  led  her,  not  into 
the  quiet  paths  of  home-doing,  but  amid 
scenes  that  appalled  the  strongest  heart; 
duty  that  has  demanded  of  her  the  most 
heroic  self-sacrifioe,  the  most  sublime 
d»^votion  to  God's  law  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  humanity;  duty  which  has 
called  for  utter  self-abnegation,  for  the 
sternest  self-control,  for  the  sweetest, 
purest,  truest  womanhood — by  such  duty 
%•<  this  ha.s  she  of  whom  I  write  to-day 
boon  tried,  and  never  found  wanting. 
With  no  thought  of  peculiar  consecration 
to  any  given  work,  she  heard  and  heeded 
the  still,  small  voice  that  showed  her  the 
way  to  her  divinely  appointed  task,  and 
bravely  walked  therein. 

The  life  of  Clara  Barton  is  an  open 
one  to  the  world.  She  was  born  upon  a 
Christmas  day  among  the  bleak  New 
England  hills,  at  a  place  called  North 
Oxford,  in  Massachusetts.  Her  father 
vas  Captain  Stephen  Barton,  who  had 
norved  as  a  non-commissioned  officer 
'iuder  Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  He  became 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  man  of  influ- 
ence in  public  affairs.  Clara  was  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
and  was  educated  mostly  at  home.  The 
rnnsequeiice  was  a  greater  freedom  than 
children  usually  enjoy  in  their  school  days, 
and  she  spent  many  hours  alone  among 
the  trees  and  flowers,  laughing  in  glee  at 
her  own  thoughts,  dreaming  her  own 
ohild  dreams,  but  keeping  by  this  com- 
munion with  the  outdoor  world,  that 
simple  unconventional  nature  which  forms 
her  peculiar  characteristic  as  a  woman. 

When  she  was  eleven  years  old  a  well 
beloved  brother  met  with  some  misfor- 
tune which  called  him  to  endure  many 
weary  months  of  confinement  to  his  bed. 
Little  Clara  became  his  nurse  and  com- 
panion, and  here  she  showed  those  .rare 
qaalities  which  made  her  so  efficient 
among  the  suffering  in  after  days.  For 
two  years  this  child  nurse  held  to  her 
•elf-appointed    task    of    caring  for  this 


brother  day  and  night.  Wonderful, 
indeed,  that  one  so  young  should  have 
shown  the  wisdom  and  lack  of  thought 
for  self  that  made  such  a  thing  possible. 
The  influence  of  her  buoyant,  hopeful, 
energetic,  and  yet  tender  nature,  was, 
without  doubt,  a  staff  of  strength  to  the 
invalid,  and  he  finally  recovered. 

Released  from  this  care,  after  a  little 
more  study,  she  began  teaching.  She  was 
then  sixteen,  a  bright,  fresh  looking  girl, 
with  keen,  dark  eyes  that  looked  inquir- 
ingly out  into  the  world  which  held  so 
much  for  her  to  do.  She  was  a  successful 
teacher,  and  proved  herself  also  to  pos- 
sess good  business  talent,  developed  by 
assisting  her  brothers  at  intervals  during 
several  years,  in  their  pursuits.  Her 
school  education  was  finally  finished  by  a 
three  years'  course  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Immediately  after  this  she  made  a  most 
emphatic  demonstration  of  her  skill  and 
fitness  as  an  educator  by  her  work  in  Bor- 
den town.  New  Jersey. 

There  was,  in  this  place,  a  most  deter- 
mined dislike  to  the  Public  System  of 
Free  Schools.  Seeing  their  necessity, 
with  her  usual  lack  of  thought  for  herself 
she  offered  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
opening  and  carrying  one  forward  for 
three  months  at  her  own  expense.  Imagine 
her  then  taking  an  old  tumble  down  build- 
ing, and  with  six  scholars  beginning  her 
labor.  How  she  popularized  it  may  be 
known  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
numbers  had  swelled  so  that  two  schools 
were  necessary,  instead  of  one,  and  in  a 
year,  a  fine  building  was  erected  and  five 
hundred  pupils  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  were  being  taught  at 
public  expense.  This  one  thing  was 
enough  to  establish  her  name  as  that  of  a 
public  benefactor. 

Then  followed  her  work  in  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington.  She  had  gone  to 
that  city  to  rest  and  recuperate  from  her 
arduous  labors.  Trouble  had  ariseh  in 
this  Department  through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  clerks,  who  had  betrayed 
secrets,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
inventors.  Miss  Barton  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Commissioner  as  one  who 
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could  be  truBted,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  was  clear  headed  aud  well  trained  in 
business  matters.  She  was  oflFered  the 
position  and  accepted,  little  recking  of 
the  petty  malice  of  the  male  clerks,  who 
could  illy  brook  the  advent  of  a  woman 
among  them.  It  is  related,  that  morning 
after  morning,  they  would  range  them- 
relves  in  two  rows  along  the  hall  through 
which  she  had  to  pass,  and  she  would  be 
obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  sar- 
castic looks,  Jow  whistling  and  insulting 
sneers.  They  all  failed  of  their  purpose. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Clara  Barton  that 
nothing  can  deter  her  from  doing  what 
she  holds  to  be  her  duty,  and  though  she 
walked  with  burning  cheeks  and  down- 
oast  eyes  through  this  fiery  ordeal  to  a 
sensitive  nature,  she  nevertheless  remained 
at  her  post,  as  she  did  through  all  subse- 
quent attempts  by  slander  to  drive  her 
away.  Three  years  passed,  and  then  the 
suspicion  of  "Black  Republicanism" 
caused  her  dismissal — which  she  accepted 
without  remonstrance — but  she  was  a  lit- 
tle later  urgently  recalled  because  of  her 
efficiency. 

Then  came  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Little  did  she  know  all  which  this 
meant  to  her.  Through  every  vein  ran 
the  thrill  of  patriotism,  and  her  spirit 
grew  strong  in  the  conviction  that,  though 
a  woman,  she  could  help  her  country. 
Loyal  to  the  heart's  core,  devoted  and 
true,  she  could  not  yet  imagine  what 
burning  ploughshares  her  feet  must  walk 
over  before  her  work  was  done. 

Resigning  her  position  because  she 
would  not  accept  money  drawn  from  an 
already  overtaxed  treasury,  she  entered  a 
broader  field  of  labor.  She  was  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment arrived  there  with  their  wounded, 
who  were  struck  down  in  Baltimore. 
From  that  hour  her  mission  was  defined. 
She  went  among  these  poor  fellows  and 
ministered  to  their  wants  as  long  as  there 
was  a  necessity-  A  little  later,  day  after 
day,  during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  she 
went  down  the  Potomac,  returning  with 
the  wounded  soldiers,  caring  for  them  in 
various  ways  until  tliey  were  taken  to  the 
hospitals. 

One  thing  troubled  and  perplexed  her 
gadly.  Although  provisions  and  stores 
poured  into  Washington,  there  was  no 
way  to  get  them  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
front,  who  were  suffering  and  dying  for 


their  lack.  It  was  borne  in  upon  her  that 
there  her  duty  lay,  but  it  was  not  until 
she  returned  from  her  dying  f ather'fr  bed- 
side armed  with  his  words,  "Go,  if  you 
feel  it  your  duty  to  go!  I  know  what 
soldiers  are,  and  I  know  that  every  true 
soldier  will  respect  you  and  your  errand," 
that  she  found  courage  to  take  the  steps 
to  get  there.  Every  effort  to  go  forward 
was  rebuffed  until  she  applied  to  the 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  Gen.  Rucker, 
who  listened  to  her  request,  made  with 
eyes  swimming  in  tears,  entered  heartily 
into  her  plans,  and  from  that  time  onward 
put  every  facility  in  her  way  to  success- 
fully carry  them  out. 

After  this,  all  through  the  war  she  was 
found  upon  the  battlefield,  a  very  angel 
of  mercy.  Friend  and  foe  alike  received 
her  ministrations.  Thev  were  all  her 
brothers,  and  as  such  she  knew  no  differ- 
ence. Side  by  side  with  the  field  surgeons 
she  endured  the  exposures  and  ran  the 
risks  which  were  inevitable.  She  fur- 
nished her  own  supplies,  transported  by 
the  government,  and  she  never  rested  in 
the  labor  of  distribution.  Her  foresis^ht 
was  wonderful.  Once,  after  a  terrible 
battle,  when  the  surgeons  went  on  the 
field  at  night,  and  found  to  their  dismay, 
there  was  but  one  half-burnt  candle  with 
which  to  succor  thousands  of  wounded 
men,  she  drove  the  darkness  away  with 
the  stores  of  candles  and  lamps  she  had 
remembered  to  bring. 

One  can  hardly  believe,  if  it  were  not 
so  well  authenticated,  all  that  this  woman 
did  for  the  wounded  and  dvine:  soldier* 
upon  the  hardest  fought  fields,  such  "bat- 
tles as  Cedar  Mountain,  second  Bull  Run, 
Chantilly,  Antietam,  Falmouth,  and  old 
Fredericksburg,  siege  of  Charleston,  on 
Morris  Islahd,  at  Wagner,  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  The  Mine,  Deep  Bottom, 
through  sieges  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, with  Butler  and  Grant,  throuirh 
summer  without  shade  and  winter  with- 
out shelter,  often  weak,  but  never  so  far 
disabled  as  to  retire  from  tbe  field; 
always  under  fire  in  severe  battles;  her 
clothing  pierced  with  bullets  and  torn  hy 
shot,  exposed  at  all  times,  but  never 
wounded."  These  are  the  words  spoken 
of  her  in  the  "History  of  Woman  Saf- 
frage,"  and  the  same  testimony  is  borne  by 
thousands  of  men  who  saw  her  upon  the^^e 
battlefields. 

Her  next  work  was  corresponding  with 
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the  friends  of  missing  prisoners  at  the 
cIoBe  of  the  conflict.  Appointed  by  the 
President  to  do  this  work,  she  established 
at  her  own  expense  a  Bureau  of  Records 
of  missing  men  of  the  armies,  employing 
wveral  clerks  to  assist  her.  Then,  going 
to  Andersonville  with  the  aid  of  one  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  there  and  had  pre- 
served the  rolls,  she  identified  all  of  the 
thirteen  thousand  graves  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  four  hundred.  She  had 
each  one  inclosed  and  marked  so  that 
friends  could  find  them,  and  a  fence  made 
entirely  around  the  Cemetery. 

One  thing  with  regard  to  Miss  Barton's 
career  may  be  noted.  She  never  asked 
i(*r  and  nc»ver  received  any  pay  for  her 
^'er^'ices,  and  never  hesitated  to  use  her 
own  small  income  —  the  result  of  wise 
Investment  —  to  carry  forward  her  good 
work.  When  it  became  known  that  she 
had  expended  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Bureau,  Congress  voted  her 
rciinhursenient,  and  an  additional  sum 
for  iroing  on  to  a  conclusion.  Durini/  the 
four  years  in  which  she  continued  with 
the  Bureau,  she  frequently  electrified 
lari:i'  audiences  wuth  her  war  experiences, 
that  were  so  full  of  thrilling  and  pathetic 
iiuidentft. 

It  would  seem  as  if  with  the  war  Miss 
Barton's  active  work  might  have  ended, 
and  yet  it  had  only  fairly  begun.  T  can 
tan  preface  her  later  labors  with  anything 
>o  ijood  as  Miss  Larcom's  words  regard- 
ing her  in  "Our  Famous  Women:''* 

•*There  is  nothing  in  the  divine  order- 
iniT  of  human  lives  more  beautiful  than 
the  way  in  which  opportunities  to  do 
noble  work  grow  out  of  similar  work 
which  has  already  been  faithfully  done. 
Life  is  no  longer  fragmentary;  every  part 
lias  meaning  and  unity,  and  the  toiler 
trovs  thankfully  on  through  the  broader 
attivities,  and  into  the  deeper  consecra- 
tion, developing  always  a  less  conscious 
personality,  but  one  everywhere  more 
definitely  recognized  and  honored." 

Tliis  is  eminently  true  of  Clara  Barton. 
Instead  of  rest,  new  labor  awaited  her. 
Seeking  a  renewal  of  strength  among  the 
magnificent  Alpine  mountains  in  the  fall 
of  1^09,  at  Geneva,  her  work  again  found 
her.  Leading  members  of  the  "Red  Cross 
S<?ciety,"  an  international  organization  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  war,  formed 
tive  years  before,  waited  upon  her  to  ask 
ber  influence  to  get  the  signature  of  the 


United  States,  to  the  treaty  which  ren- 
dered neutral  all  surgeons,  chaplains,  or 
nurses,  upon  the  battlefleld,  engaged  in 
caring  for  the  suffering,  whether  friend 
or  foe.  This  she  at  once,  with  all  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  promised  to  do. 

While  lingering  in  Berne  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  broke  out.  Again  the  Red 
Cross  committee  came  to  her  and  begged 
her  to  go  with  them  to  the  battlefield. 
Invalid  that  she  was,  she  did  not  hesitate. 
Said  Mrs.  Bolton,  in  speaking  of  her  work 
there:  "When  Strausburg  capitulated  and 
over  twenty  thousand  were  homeless 
and  starving,  she  provided  materials  for 
thirty  th^^usand  garments,  to  be  made  by 
poor  women  who  needed  money  for  their 
daily  bread;  then  distributed  the  gar- 
ments. She  aided  the  starving  people  at 
Metz  and  the  "wounded  at  Sedan.  She 
entered  Paris  on  foot,  during  the  days  of 
the  Commune,  distributing  food  and 
clothing  to  the  needy.  Once  when,  eager 
for  bread,  so  that  the  mob  overcame  the 
police,  she  came  out  of  her  house  and 
spoke  to  them;  they  said:  *God!  it  is  an 
angel,'  and  became  quiet  and  orderly." 

It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  dwelling  upon 
the  grand  work  which  she  did  here,  but  I 
must  hasten  onward.  In  1873,  Miss  Bar- 
ton returned  to  the  United  States  crowned 
with  the  love  and  gratitude  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  bearing  mementoes  of  the 
friendship  of  the  noble  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  of  the  Emperor 
William,  the  latter  giving  her  the  Iron 
Cross,  won  only  by  deeds  of  heroism  upon 
the  battlefield. 

Back  in  her  native  land,  she  at  once 
began  urging  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
before  mentioned,  which  was  finallv  done, 
and  Miss  Barton  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  the  president  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in  this  country.  Under  her 
charge  the  work  of  this  organization  has 
been  extended  to  times  of  peace.  When 
great  disasters  come,  by  flood,  fire,  pesti- 
lence or  earthquake,  there  arc  Miss  Bar- 
ton and  her  fellow-laborers  to  be  found 
forgetful  of  self,  laboring  only  for 
humanity.  And  she  has  made  the  nation 
feel  that  this  is  the  people's  work,  and 
everywhere,  they  are  gathering  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross." 
What  that  banner  represents  Clara  Bar- 
ton has  made  us  understand. 

Honors  have  come  to  her   from   both 
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HE  KNOW  ETH  THE  WAY  THAT  I  TAKE. 


Bides  of  the  water,  but  it  does  not  need 
that  I  should  enumerate  them  here. 
When  we  remember  what  she  has  done; 
how  she  has  labored,  often  while  racked 
with  bitter  pain  herself,  yet  seeking  only 
to  alleviate  that  of  others;  when  we  recall 
the  generous  bestowal  of  time,  thought,' 
strength  and  money;    when   we  think  of 


what  life  meant  to  her,  and  how  simply 
and  yet  earnestly  she  has  carried  out  lU 
meaning,  our  hearts  turn  with  loving 
reverence  to  this  woman  whose  inspira- 
tion and  strength  must  have  come  from 
the  Infinite  Father,  enabling  her  to  do 
so  much  for  suflFering  humanity. 

— Selected. 


HE    KNOWETH    THE    WAY    THAT    I    TAKE. 


I  know  not,  the  way  is  so  misty, 

The  joys  or  the  griefs  it  shall  bring, 
What  clouds  are  o'er  hanj^ing  the  future, 

What  flowers  by  the  roadside  shall  spring ; 
But  there's  One  who  will  journey  beside  me, 

Nor  in  weal  nor  in  woe  will  forsake; 
And  this  is  my  solace  and  comfort, 

**He  knoweth  the  wav  that  I  take." 


I  stand  where  the  cross-roads  are  meeting. 

And  know  not  the  right  from  the  wrong; 
No  beckoning?  finjjers  direct  me, 

No  welcouie  floats  to  me  in  song ; 
But  my  Guide  will  soon  give  me  a  token 

By  wilderness,  mountain,  or  lake  ; 
Whatever  the  darkness  about  me, 

"He  knoweth  the  wav  that  I  take." 


It  is  true  that  I  can  not  perceive  Him, 

If  backward  or  forward  I  go ; 
He  hideth  Himself,  but  He  tries  me, 

That  more  of  His  love  I  may  know. 
And  O,  that  the  gold  may  be  purt^r 

For  the  trouble  that  comes  for  lovers  sake! 
I  am  not  afraid  of  life's  sorrow, 

"He  knoweth  the  wav  that  I  take." 


Who  knoweth?    The  Father  who  loves  me; 

The  Savior  who  suffered  for  me ; 
The  Spirit  all  present  to  guide  me — 

Whatever  the  future  shall  be. 
So  let  me  have  hope  and  take  courage ; 

This  truth  shall  my  joy  anthem  make, 
The  Lord  is  my  strong  tower  of  refuge, 

"He  knoweth  the  wav  that  I  take." 


And  I  know  that  the  way  leadeth  homeward 

To  the  land  of  the  pure  and  the  blest. 
To  the  countrv  of  ever  fair  summer. 

To  the  city  of  peace  and  of  rest; 
And  there  shall  be  healing  for  sickness. 

And  fountains,  life's  fever  to  slake; 
What  matters  beside?    1  go  heavenward: 

"He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take."— At 


STRANGE    BIRDS    OF    SYRIA. 


BY  8.  P.  WALKEK. 


IN  the  times  of  the  empire  the  ostrich 
was  common  in  Syria  and  Babylon, 
though  that  phenomenal  creature  is  not 
any  longer  found  in  those  regions.  Per- 
haps the  most  peculiar  bird  of  these 
countries  is  a  kind  of  heron,  unknown  in 
Europe.  It  inhabits  northern  Syria  and 
the  districts  about  Aleppo.  It  is  grayish 
white  in  color,  having  tips  of  scarlet  on 
its  wings,  and  a  large  beak  scarlet  and 
black.  The  feet  are  yellow  and  the  eyes 
red.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  stork,  but 
it  is   four   feet   high,    and   the   expanded 


wings  measure  as  much  as  nine  feet. 
This  strange  creature  goes  in  a  flock  <>^ 
its  kind.  They  are  semi-aquatic.  lu  the 
rivers  of  northern  Svria  thev  mav  be  seen 
Standing  in  rows  across  the  stream.  Tlicy 
select  a  shallow.  Here  they  squat,  with 
their  outspread  tails  up  stream.  The  cur 
rent  is  thus  stopped  ;  the  water  twh^ 
away,  leaving  bare  the  river  bed.  WbtT. 
this  feat  is  accomplished  the  birds  all 
s^voop  down  at  a  signal,  and  gather  up  iii 
their  big  beaks  the  fish  and  frog:*  th^t 
have  been  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
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rNDKR  the  caption  of  "A  Short  History  of  my 
Early  Life,"  appears  an  article  written  by  Bro. 
William  Street,  the  title  of  which  should  have 
been  "Character."  We  trust  the  mistake,  under 
the  circumstances,  will  be  pardoned.  ^ 

In  this  issue  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  following  errors  in  an  article  by  Bro. 
Sheehy  entitled,  "Eminent  Hebrews,"  and  as 
the  form  was  already  printed,  they  were  dis- 
ci>vered  too  late  for  correction. 

On  page  208  and  fourteenth  line  from  the 
beginning,  where  the  word  **native8"  occurs,  it 
j»hould  be  ''nations."  "Corn  laws"  instead  of 
•'coin  laws"  on  page  210,  second  column,  fifth 
line  from  top ;  and  "barring  the  crown"  instead 
of  "bearing  the  crown,"  on  page  210,  second 
column,  thirteenth  line  from  bottom. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Leaves  our  readers 
will  find  that  by  arai  oversight  of  the  proof- 
reader there  occurs  a  re|)etition  of  four  verses 
in  the  p<M»m  entitled,  "The  Spoilers-  of  JeiuFa- 
l«*nj."  The  editors  at  the  office  were  leaving  for 
«V)Dferpnce,  while  sickness  pressed  heavily  upon 
our  own  home,  excluding  the  overnight  which 
tlje  iiui«9zine  at  other  times  receives.  Our 
friend*'  will  understand  it  all.  The  Father  has 
tirawn  near  to  us,  and  the  ]X)em  broken  off  on 
earth  will  be  continued  in  heaven.    Toils  com- 


position was  given  the  last  earthly  labor  of  one 
who  is  now  at  rest,  and  whose  I  and  will  never 
pen  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind,  even  to 
the  hour  in  which  the  "Silver  cord  was  loosed 
and  the  golden  bowl  broken."  As  the  visions 
of  earth  faded,  the  "sweet  harmonies"  of  heaven 
fell  upon  his  ear  and  the  poem  of  Life  Eternal 
forever  displaced  the  jarring  measure  of  this. 
Into  the  gates  of  the  "New  Jerusalem"  no 
spoilers  shall  ever  enter,  and  He  who  is  the 
light  thereof  has  conquered  forever  the  spoiler, 
death,  and  separation  shall  never  come  to  those 
who  dwell  therein. 


W.  S.,  in  writing  to  us  says :  "No  one  can  ftil- 
ly  realize  what  good  the  church  periodicals  are 
doing  and  have  done.  My  folks  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  latter  day  work ;  and  when 
I  say  opposed  I  mean  it  in  the  very  strongest  of 
terms.  Some  have  read  the  "Herald,"  "Pope," 
"Expositor"  and  "Autumn  Leaves,"  and  have 
exprew?ed  themselves  like  the  following:  "If 
there  ar  •  any  church  publications  that  contain 
nutriment  and  grain  without  chaff,  they  are 
the  winnowed  articles  that  come  from  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saint"*'  periodical  and  publication  house 
in  Iowa.  My  mother  is  quite  interested  in  the 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  and  I  gu  hs  she  will  read 
nearly  every  article  that  appears."  w.  s. 


-^I^:0:U:N:D  •:•  W.A:B:h:Fi.^ 


Ki>iTKi»  in    sA'..'».\n.. 


FRKSII    WATER   AqUAKIUM. 

iVrhapi-  some  of  our  boys  would  like  to  try 
I  fcir  ingenuity  in  making  a  fres.i  water  aqua- 
riiirii. 

TliMnirh  marine  animals  purpa»<s  the  inhabit- 
ant- of  fre5«h  water  in  Ktran<:eness  of  form  and 
tihi,  there  are  enough  aquatic  objects  to  be 
i'UiU  in  any  stream  or  pond  to  keep  my  readers 
I'U-y  ttn<l  hapj)y  for  years  in  studying  their 
'i.ti'its  and  natural  history.  And  if  you  detor- 
iiiiiie  to  have  an  aquarium,  have  one  whose 
••*»n tents  will  aflord  a  constant  source  of  amuse- 
Mt'nt  And  instruction.  Sea-s^hells,  corals,  etc., 
-hoiild  not  be  usimI  in  a  fresh  water  aquarium. 
The  lime  and  salts  they  contain  will  injure  both 
ti-h  and  plant.  By  making  tlie  artificial  home  of 
the  aquatic  creatures,  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  their  natural  ones  you  can  keep  them 


all  in  :i  healthy  and  lively  condition.  Of  course 
those  who  wish  can  buy  tanks  ready  to  use,  but 
we  give  below  a  simple  way  for  making  them 
and  almost  any  boy  with  a  little  ingenuity  and 
some  patience  can  make  one  for  himself. 

Pro(!ure  two  pieces  of  glass  for  sides,  each  24 
by  7;  two  for  ends,  each  16  by  7;  one  board  28 
by  20  with  rounded  edjres;  28  inches  of  three- 
quarter  round  moulding,  about  one  inch  through, 
(this  can  be  procured  of  any  carpenter  or  wher- 
ever hunber  is  sold),  and  a  little  putty. 

Plow  out  grooves  in  tlie  top  of  your  board  to 
hold  I  he  glass  so  that  the  corners  fit  together 
nicely.  Put  your  moulding  on  at  each  corner, 
nailing  from  beneath.  Fill  groove  in  board  with 
pliable  putty,  then  insert  your  glass  and  putty 
u|)  corners  on  the  inside,  and  if  you  choose  to 
make  a  little  finish  for  the  top,  get  enough  of 
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EDITOR'S  CORNER 


quarter  round  to  do  so,  (two  pieces  24  inches 
long  and  two  16  inches  long)  and  nail  to  corner 
standards. 

Your  aquariam  is  now  ready  to  stock  unless 
you  choose  to  paint  it.  Some  paint  theglass  on 
the  outside,  all  except  the  front  one  which  is 
left  clear  for  observation. 

First  cover  the  bottom  with  sand  and  gravel. 
Then  build  your  rockery;  it  is  better  to  cement 
it  together  and  into  place. 

After  this  is  all  arranged,  go  to  the  nearest 
pond  or  brook,  and  dredge  up  some  water  plants. 
Any  that  are  not  too  large  will  do — starwort, 
milfoil,  bladder-wort,  pondweed,  etc.  Fasten 
the  roots  of  your  plants  to  small  stones  with  a 
bit  of  string,  and  arrange  them  about  the  tank 
to  suit  your  taste.  Fill  the  tank  with  water, 
and  let  it  stand  in  the  window  for  a  week  or 
two,  where  it  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and 
but  little  sun.  By  that  time  all  your  plants 
will  be  gi'owing,'  and  numerous  other  little 
plants  will  have  started  into  life  of  their  own 
accord.  Then  you  may  add  your  animals,  and 
if  you  do  not  overstock  the  tank  you  need  nef>er 
change  the  water.  Be  sure  not  to  handle  the  fish ; 
if,  for  any  cAuse,  you  wish  to  remove  them,  lift 
them  gently  with  a  dip  net.  Should  you  wish 
to  keep  a  turtle,  a  crawfish,  or  any  such  animal, 
you  must  have  your  rookery  so  arrancred  that 
part  of  it  will  protrude  above  the  water. 

Feed  your  fish  on  insects  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Do  not  try  to  force  them  to  eat.  Ifthev 
-are  hungry  they  need  little  persuasion.  Boat- 
bugs,  whirligig  beetles,  and,  in  fact  alma^t  all 
the  aquatic  bug.-^  and  beetles  will  eat  Icivn  raw 
meat  if  given  to  them  in  small  bits.  Carp,  dace, 
and  such  fish  will  eat  bread;  bass,  pickerel  and 
gars  will  not. 

Never  allow  food  to  remain  in  the  bottom  of 
the  aquarium  to  spoil,  for  it  will  contaminate 
the  water.  The  vegetarians  in  your  tank  will 
feed  upon  the  growing  plants  an  i  eat  up  the 
bread. 

Never  put  a  large  frog  in  your  aquariimi,  for 
he  will  devour  everything  there. 

The  following  receipt  from  tlie  Scientific  Aiaeri- 
earil  have  found  withstands  the  action  of  the 
water  much  better  than  putty  which  flakes  oflT. 

"Aquarium  Cement.— Linseed  oil.  3  ounces; 
tar,  4  ounces;  resin,  cme  pound;  melt  together 
over  a  gentle  fire.  If  too  much  oil  is  used  the 
cement  will  run  down  the  angles  of  the  aqua- 
rium; to  obviate  this  it  should  be  tested  before 
using  by  allowing  a  small  quantitv  to  cool 
under  water.  If  not  found  sufficiently  firm, 
allow  it  to  simmer  longer  or  add  more  tar  and 
resin.  The  cement  should  be  poured  in  the 
corners  and  in  groove  on  bottom  while  warm 
(not  hot)." 


CX)RK   ORNAMENTS. 


Cork  cut  very  similarly  to  the  mode  employed 
for  wood  veneers  is  being  fashioned  extensively 
into  ornaments,  particularly  in  displaying,  on 
exact  scale,  famous  ruins,  picturesqueness  of 
effect  being  aided  by  the  porous  texture  of  the 
material  imitating  decayed  masonry  and  the 
rough  bark  of  trees.  Ruins  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sept  Douleurs  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  gate  at 
Damascus,  of  the  Castle  of  Babertsburg  near 


Potsdam,  and  the  Castle  of  Rheinbeck  are 
among  choice  productions.  The  body,  or  foun- 
dation, is  of  clip  or  stiffened  cambric. 

\\\  kinds  of  toys  can  be  made  with  corks. 
The  "little  tumbler"  is  ve»y  easily  ni:<de. 
Several  corks  should  be  gluc^  togetner,  and 
when  the  glue  has  dried,  with  a  sharp  penknife 
cut  out  a  figure,  hollowing  it.  On  the  feet  fea- 
ten  a  small  lead  shot  so  that  in  whatever  way 
the  figure  is  thrown  down,  it  will  stand  on  its 
feet.  Ducks  can  easily  be  made  of  corks  and 
when  they  have  been  ballasted  with  lead  they 
will  outsail  any  storm.  If  a  piece  of  wire  or 
steel  is  placed  ija  the  body  of  a  duck  it  can  be 
manipulated  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  magnet. 
A  small  model  of  a  mouse  can  easily  be  made 
and  with  care  it  will  present  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  These  (»rk  bricks  can  be  easily 
fastene<i  together  by  [massing  a  wire  through  the 
cables  and  gluing  them.  To  cut  a  cork,  a  sharp 
knife  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  more  fun  and 
amusement  can  be  had  out  of  them  than  one 
can  imagine.  This  modeling  may  be  taken  up 
as  an  amusement  by  amateurs. 


BEAN    BAG. 

CoN.moERABLK  skill  may  be  develoj^ed  in  the 
game  of  "Bean  Bag;"  it  certainly  produeei*  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  in. a  company  of  y«»ung 
people,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  pojmlar 
hist  winter  in  Boston  cirles.  The  nwessary 
apparatus  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  a  board 
three  feet  long  and  one  foot  and  one  half  wide, 
nine  inches  from  the  top  of  the  board  a  hole  ?ix 
inches  square  is  made.  Make  five  gaily  coloreti 
btgs.  six  inches  square,  and  one  (calle<i' Jumbo) 
six  by  ten  inches;  till  them  all  loosely  with 
beans.  One  end  of  the  board  should  rest  on  the 
floor  and  the  other  end  be  raised  about  nine 
inches  by  means  of  a  prop,  so  that  the  board 
will  present  a  sloping  surface  to  the  player. 
Each  player  stands  five  to  eight  paces  from  the 
board  and  throws  all  the  bags,  trying  to  pilch 
them  thnmgh  the  square  hole.  Every  bag  that 
goes  through  counts  ten  for  the  player,  tho*e 
landing  on  the  platform  count  ^ve  each,  and 
all  falling  cm  tlie  floor  discount  ten  each. 
"Jumbo"  must  be  thrown  last  and  tx)unts  or 
discounts  twice  as  much  as  one  of  the  suialler 
bags.  The  number  of  players  is  unlimited,  but 
if  the  ])arty  is  a  large  one,  captains  may  be 
appointed  and  sides  chosen.  Prizes^  are  awarded 
to  the  most  successful  and  to  the  most  unsucoes-s- 
ful  participants. 

Another  popular  form  of  this  game  is  to  prc»- 
vide  a  quantity  of  the  six-inch  bags,  one  half  •>f 
the  number  red  and  the  other  half  blue. 
Arrange  the  players  in  two  rows  facing  each 
other.  The  blue  bags  are  deposited  at  the  liead 
of  one  row  and  the  red  at  the  other.  The  per- 
sons heading  each  row  at  a  signal  picks  uj>  a 
bag,  passes  it  to  the  next  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  When  all  the  bags  reach  the  foot  they 
are  returned  one  by  one  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  side  which  first  returns  all  itia  bags  being 
the  successful  competitor.  A  hat  containing!  a 
number  of  blank  slips  and  one  slip  bMiring  the 
word  "Prize,"  is  passed  to  the  players.  The  })er- 
son  who  draws  the  prize  slip  is  then  entitled  to 
some  suitable  home-made  gift. 
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BEFORE     MARRIAGE. 


<4T  NEVER  go  to  a  bridal  that  it  does 


i 


not  almost  break  my  heart."    Why? 

In  reading  the  excellent  words  of 
Marion  Harland  in  March  Autumn  Leaves, 
and  previously  many  other  pieces  of  good 
advice  to  young  married  people.  I  felt  to 
thank  God,  first,  that  to  human  beings 
in  a  higher  degree  than  to  any  other 
embodied  spirits  he  had  given  the  power 
to  communicate  thought;  secondly,  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  formulate  a 
system  by  which  their  thoughts  may  be 
recorded  and  sent  from  one  to  many;  and 
thirdly,  for  those  excellent  spirits  upon 
the  earth  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  world 
who  are  so  unselfish  in  their  natures  that 
they  will  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  a  part  of 
their  ow^n  time  and  energv  to  the  benefit- 
ing  of  their  fellow  beings. 

And  yet  in  carefully  weighing  this 
article  of  Marion  Harland's,  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  haw  too  much  overlooked  what 
she  yet  acknowledges  to  be  a  sinful  error, 
in  her  effort  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of 
discord  in  wedlock.  She  says  '-the  key 
note  that  sets  all  ajar  is  usually  struck  in 
the  earlier  months  of  marriage.  By  a 
curious  reversal  of  conditions  the  ardent 
wooer  of  the  ante-nuptial  idyl  ))ecomes 
the  philosophically  .  contented  husband 
with  the  utterance  of  the  irrevocable 
words."  That  the  latter  statement  is 
true  of  most  of  the  marriages  of  to-day 
1  can  not  well  deny;  but  I  believe 
that  these  "curious  reversals  of  con- 
ditions" after  marriage  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary  were  the  contracting  parties 
to  understand  before  marriage  the  true 
relation  that  man  and  woman  should  bear 
to  each  other,  to  the  world,  and  to  their 
God. 

"It  was  the  lover's  business  to  make  the 
world  beautiful  to  his  betrothed  during 


the  wooing."  And  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
false  education  which  leads  the  girl  to 
expect  that  this  is  his  only  business,  in 
the  wooing  as  well  as  in  marriage?  Let 
us  examine  for  a  few  moments  the  ante- 
nuptial life  of  the  average  girl  of  refine- 
ment and  education  of  to-day.  For  ten 
months  out  of  the  year  she  is  sent  to 
school  where  the  ultimate  end  is  to  gradu- 
ate her  in  algebra,  geometry,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  chemistry,  rhetoric, 
literature,  and  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, and  her  vacations  are  spent  upon 
embroidery  and  piano  lessons.  She  is 
carefully  absolved  from  the  performance 
of  practical  house  duties,  or  if  she  is  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  these  she  is  siven  the 
part  of  beautifying  and  keeping  the  house 
in  order.  After  graduation  there  is  no 
change  in  her  employment  except  that  for 
school  is  substituted  "societv,"  and  her 
time  and  thoughts  are  filled  with  pleasure, 
gaiety,  beauty,  art,  and  fiction  generally, 
until  she  succeeds  in  capturing  some  de- 
luded man,  who  is  willing  for  a  time  to 
pander  to  her  wishes  with  the  hope  that 
in  the  end  she  will  repay  him  as  a  wife. 
She,  meantime,  has  no  idea  but  that  their 
present  relations  will  always  continue; 
and  from  such  a  life  and  such  training 
how  could  she  know  otherwise?  And 
vet  when  we  come  to  consider  the  true 
part  of  a  woman  in  the  married  relation, 
how  different  it  necessarily  is!  A  woman 
would  be  astonished  if  any  one  made  the 
statement  to  her  that  it  was  not  the  man's 
business  to  provide  for  the  family  the 
necessities  of  life.  And  yet,  granting 
that  it  is,  does  she  think  that  there  is  no 
compensation  due  upon  her  part  for  the 
things  provided,  but  that  he  must  also 
provide  the  necessary  "help"  in  order  that 
they  be  prepared  for  use? 
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In  the  first  place  it  in  an  artificial,  not 
a  natural  supposition  that  a  man  should 
have  the  means  when  married  to  hire  his 
house  lahor  done.  It  is  not  a  natural  sup- 
position that  a  man  should  have  obtained 
sufficient  means  by  the  time  he  marries  to 
absolve  himself  from  personal  labor,  and 
I  very  much  doubt,  means  or  no  means, 
whether  he  should  thus  absolve  himself 
until  old  age  or  decrepitude  prevents  him 
from  using  his  mental  or  physical  powers. 
If,  then,  instead  of  being  a  parasite,  he  is 
expected  to  labor  personally  to  provide 
for  his  wife  and  familv,  is  it  anv  more 
than  just  to  expect  that  she  also  should 
labor  personally  in  preparing  for  use  the 
things  provided? 

This,  however,  would  necessitate  that 
she  become  familiar  with  all  those 
ministering  arts  that  pertain  to  every 
household.  How  and  when  is  she  to  do 
this? 

Will  any  sensible  woman  marry  a  man 
who  is  utterly  unversed  at  the  time  in  the 
art  of  making  a  living?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  thought  that  a  man  is  presuming  too 
much  in  this  age  to  ask  tlie  hand  of  a 
woman  until  he  has  learned  some  trade 
or  is  master  of  some  vocation  by  which 
he  can  support  her?  When  she  can  cut 
and  make  not  only  her  own  garments,  but 
her  brother's  or  her  father's  as  well;  when 
she  can  deftly  and  easily  cook  all  of  the 
common  foods  in  more  wavs  than  one; 
and  when  she  can  manage  the  housekeep- 
ing work — from  washing  and  ironing,  and 
making  beds,  and  tidying  rooms,  down  to 
washing  dishes  and  putting  the  cupboards 
to  rights — with  neatness,  order  and  des- 
patch, woman  will  just  have  become  ready 
to  stand  even  in  accomplishments  with 
the  man  who  has  thoroughly  learned  his 
trade. 

And  the  acquiring  of  this  should  not 
be  deferred  until  the  knowledge  is  needed 
in  all  its  perfectness,  but  each  responsi- 
bility should  be  taken  up  gradually  as 
the  mind  and  body  grows,  until  at  last 
the  girl  becomes  a  woman  prepared  to 
care  for  herself  and  for  others. 

"But  should  she  receive  no  mind  culture 
at  all?"  you  ask.  Certainly.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  mathematics,  lan- 
guage and  the  sciences  are  needed  in  all 
her  labors;  and  more  than  this,  she  should 
have  special  training  in  practical  chemis- 
try, hygiene,  and  botany.  J^ot  that  in 
the  latter  she  need  spend  months  in  learn- 


ing the  technical  names  of  the  different 
plants,  but  she  should  be  taught  without 
the  elaborateness  that  is  usual  with  the 
study  of  materia  medica  to  recognize  at 
sight  the  common  useful  plants,  and  to 
understand  their  properties  and  powers. 
Let  her  also  be  informed  of  the  world  and 
its  inventions,  and  of  the  labors  performed 
in  different  ages  by  different  people  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity;  but  let  this 
mainly  be  done  by  the  reading  of  histories 
and  books  of  description,  which  she  i« 
taught  to  read  during  moments  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A  woman  thus  prepared  will  not  feel 
the  first  responsibilities  of  housekeeping 
in  wedded  life  an  added  burden  for  which 
she  must  be  paid  by  an  undue  amoant  of 
petting  and  coaxing  and  praising.  She 
will  feel  that  she  is  but  doing  her  leanti- 
mate  part  of  the  temporal  labors  of  life, 
and  without  worry.  If  the  man  is  equally 
well  prepared,  both  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  And,  farther,  when  a 
woman  understands  from  her  own  experi- 
ence that  labor  and  the  affairs  of  business 
pertaining  to  the  individual  or  to  the  citi- 
zen are  a  necessity  in  the  life  of  the  man, 
the  term  "generic  jealousy"  may  be  safely 
laid  aside. 

Yet  a  mere  knowledge  of  how  to  manajre 
temporalities  alone  on  the  part  of  each  is 
not  all  that  is  required  to  produce  a  happy 
union.  The  God-given  natures  of  men 
and  women  differ;  "man  is  not  woman, 
nor  woman  man."  How  necessary  then 
that  woman  be  led  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  man  before  she  marries,  and 
t'fr"  versa.  More  than  half  the  disappoint- 
ments that  come  to  married  people  proba- 
bly arise  from  the  lack  of  this  knowledge. 
Women  expect  the  same  fineness  of  feel- 
ing and  consideration  in  man  that  they 
themselves  possess;  when  were  he  to  pos- 
sess it  in  his  struggle  for  existence  his 
life  would  be  miserable  or  a  total  wreck. 
Man  often  times  expects  labor  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  wife  that  her  delicacy  of  cod- 
stitution  can  not  endure;  and  all  because 
he  himself  is  so  strong  that  he  thinks  he 
is  requiring  very  little.  Could  not  parents 
who  have  learned  these  things  by  experi- 
ence teach  their  children  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  natures  of 
their  opposites? 

But  above  all  do  man  and  woman  need 
to  know  the  purposes  of  union  and  of  life: 
for  without  a  true  idea  of  these,  gained 
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8oon  after  marriage  if  not  before,  the 
finest  match  will  prove  an  nnhappy  union. 
Tbey  should  nnderstand  that  this  life  was 
not  granted  them  for  the  purpose  of  wast- 
ing their  time  in  seeking  and  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  merely,  and 
that  he  who  does  this  will  surely  reap  the 
harvest  of  discontentment,  suffering  and 
nnhappiness.  On  the  contrary  they 
should  be  taught  that  Ood  has  placed 
them  here  under  certain  laws  and  con- 
ditions, with  certain  works  to  do  wherein 
he  will  prove  them  to  see  if  they  will 
choose  righteousness  rather  than  evil; 
and  that  as  a  consequence  the  highest  joy 
that  can  come  to  them  here  is  the  know- 
ledge or  assurance  given  by  God's  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  are  doing  properly  the 
works  he  requires.  For  if  they  do  these 
they  have  the  promise  of  an  infallible 
God,  that  they  shall  have  joy  in  this 
world  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  world 
to  come.  They  should  understand  that, 
in  connection  with  assisting  each  ot;her  to 
work  out  their  individual  salvation,  one 
of  the  greatest  works  required  of  them  by 
God  is  the  bringing  forth  and  nurturing 
physically  and  spiritually  during  their 
immaturity  other  beings  who  are  ordain- 
ed to  come  into  the  world.  And  w^hen 
they  anticipate  marriage  they  should 
understand  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  these  two 
labors;  and  they  should  weigh  the  mat- 
ter accordingly,  seeking  counsel  of  man 
and  of  God,  that  they  may  use  wisdom  in 
making  their  choice. 

Finally,  when  they  are  married,  the 
husband  should  understand  that,  as  his 
wife  has  agreed  to  take  that  part  of  their 
mutual  labors  which,  of  necessity  compel 
her  to  remain  almost  daily  within  the 
limits  of  her  home,  he  should  supply  her 


with  the  knowledge  and  information  that 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  gaining  in  his 
relations  with  the  world.  That  upon  him 
rests  the  responsibility  of  teaching  his 
family  the  law  with  regard  to  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  things,  and  that  he 
should  inform  himself  accordingly.  And 
lastly  that  he  is  to  assist  and  uphold  her 
in  her  labors  for  good  with  the  children 
and  the  household,  and  that  he  is  to  guard 
her  and  them  from  the  evils  of  the  world. 
Let  the  wife  remember  that  she  should  be 
interested  in  the  struggle  for  life  which 
the  husband  is  constantly  waging,  and 
that  the  office  of  her  calling  is  to  be  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  afflictions,  while 
she  yet  bears  in  mind  that  as  with  him 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  issue,  so 
with  him  must  rest  the  decision  of  method. 
She  should  understand  that  the  husband 
daily  associates  with  that  which  tends  to 
lower  his  plane  of  spirituality,  and  that  it 
is  her  privilege  to  assist  in  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  that  surrounds  the  gems  of 
truth  discovered  by  him,  and  to  polish 
them  and  set  them  in  their  places  for 
guides  to  both  in  the  future.  And  finally, 
that  by  love  and  by  prayer  she  must  turn 
his  heart  to  the  weaker  spirits  beneath 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  Spirit  above 
him,  that  in  the  end  she  may  restore  unto 
him  what  she  caused  him  to  lose  in  the 
beginning — the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  lif«, 
which  is  the  pure  love  of  God.  (B.  of  M. 
1  Nephi  3:  17). 

With  this  knowledge  could  a  woman 
enter  marriage  lightly?  without  counsel? 
without  a  careful  forecast  of  the  future? 
and  above  all  without  God's  Spirit  to  aid 
her  in  her  choice?  And  with  propt'r 
knowledge  possessed  by  both  parties 
before  marriage,  would  our  * 'hearts  need 
to  break"  at  the  wedding  feast? 

Vina. 


THE    BRAVEST    BATTLE. 


The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when  ? , 

On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not ; 
Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword,  or  nobler  pen ; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 

FVom  mouths  of  wonderful  men. 


But  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman's  lieart, 
Of  woman  that  would  not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part, — 
Lo,  there  is  that  battlefield ! 

No  marshalling  troop,  no  bivouac  Pong, 
No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave ; 

But,  oh,  these  battles !  they  la«t  so  loug,- 
From  babyhood  to  the  grave. — Sel. 
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CENTENNIAL    ADDRESS. 


Read  by  J.  A.  Gunsolly  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  April  30th,  1889. 


"Our  fathers'  God !  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  to-day,  united,  free, 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one." 

NO  words  of  ours  could  so  well  and 
beautifully  express  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  met  to-day  as  these  few 
lines  from  the  poet,  Whittier;  and  this 
ought  to  be  and  no  doubt  is  the  sentiment 
of  every  one  present  this  morning. 

It  is  man's  nature  to  be  dissatisfied; 
and  out  of  this  dissatisfaction  there  comes 
a  desire  for  change.  In  every  avenue  of 
life  this  is  strikingly  manifested.  The 
gratification  of  this  desire  begets  progres- 
sion or  retrogression;  progression  if  the 
aspirations  are  high  and  lofty,  retrogres- 
sion if  they  are  low  and  degrading.  There 
is  no  neutral  ground  upori  which  to  stand; 
whether  we  make  an  effort  or  not,  we  are 
unconsciously  borne  along  with  the  host, 
ascending  or  descending.     Which? 

It  was  through  the  workings  of  this 
-same  restless  spirit  that  Columbus  was 
led  to  undertake  that  voyage  the  equal  of 
which  in  its  results  has  never  been  made 
before  nor  since.  While  Columbus  and 
Isabella  chiefly  desired  to  carry  Chris- 
tianity to  the  heathen  nations  of  the  Ori- 
ent, suspecting  not  that  there  lay  directly 
in  their  way  a  continent  peopled  by  a 
race  which  had  degenerated  to  the  level  of 
the  savage  though  once  the  favored  sons 
of  Jacob,  yet  there  attaches  to  them  cer- 
tain credit  for  the  discoveries  which  they 
made. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  throwing  off  all 
allegiance  to  the  established  church,  and 
persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, 
resolved  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  Accordingly,  having  reached 
the  coast  of  the  new  world,  they,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  formed  a  solemn 
compact  which  resulted  in  a  pure  democ- 
racy composed  of  one  hundred  and  one 
citizens,  the  embryo  which  subsequently 
developed  into  the  greatest  republic,  in 
many  respects,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  government  in  embryo  planted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  began 
to    germinate,    and   gradually   spreading 


throughout  all  the  colonies,  this  desire  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  finally  burst  the 
shell  of  British  opposition,  shot  upward 
into  the  light  of  liberty,  and  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  her  loyal  citizens. 
The  struggle  for  Independence  follows. 
Columbia's  soil  is  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors  for  eight  long  and 
terrible  years  that  you  and  I  might  enjoy 
the  inalienable  rights  of  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Independence  having  been  secured,  the 
attention  was  next  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  found  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  demands,  since  under  it  the  govern- 
ment proved  to  be  a  union  of  independent 
commonwealths,  the  principle  of  which  is 
destructive  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
endeavored  to  unite.  It  is  a  well  known 
principle  that,  in  order  to  form  a  perfect 
union  there  must  be  a  common  ground 
upon  which  all  concerned  may  stand, 
which  common  ground  was  wanting  under 
the  Confederation. 

Therefore  measures  were  at  once  insti- 
tuted to  form  a  "more  perfect  union."  A 
convention  having  been  called  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Washington,  representatives 
from  five  states  assembled,  September, 
1786.  This  being  a  minority  of  all  the 
states,  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  May, 
the  following  year,  at  which  time  dele- 
gates from  all  the  states,  except  Rhode 
Island,  met  at  Philadelphia,  the  second 
Monday  in  May,  1*787.  This  convention, 
the  greatest  in  importance  ever  held  in 
America,  organized  by  choosing  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia,  president;  and 
aft^r  about  five  months  of  earnest,  and  at 
times  heated  discussion,  overruled  bv  an 
all  wise  Providence,  brought  forth  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
constitution  having  been  ratified  by  eleven 
states,  the  first  Wednesdav  of  January, 
1789,  was  appointed  upon  which  to  elect 
a  chief  magistrate.  The  people  had  bnt 
one  choice,  and  early  in  April  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  revealed  the 
fact  that  George  Washington  was  unani- 
mously elected  first  President  of  these 
United  States  of  America. 
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Let  ns  all  now  with  united  effort  take 
bold  upon  the  great  wheel  of  time,  and 
for  our  present  gratification  turn  it  back- 
ward one  hundred  years,  arriving  upon 
the  morning  of  April  80th,  1789,  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  New  York  City. 
Having  arrived  there  let  us  proceed  at 
once  to  the  old  Citv  Hall  to  witness  the 
scene  about  to  transpire.  While  awaiting 
the  appointed  hour  we  are  attracted  to 
the  vast  throng  surging  to  and  fro, 
anxiously  waiting,  and  each  fearing  lest 
he  may  not  get  a  clear  view  of  the  scene 
which  is  shortly  to  present  itself. 
Presently  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
old  hall  where  a  party,  having  emerged 
from  the  building,  have  taken  their  stand 
open  the  balcony;  instinctively  all  hats 
are  lifted,  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  them,  all 
hearts  are  silent,  while  each  ear  is  strained 
to  catch  the  words  as  the  great  American 
receives  the  oath  of  office.  But  hark!  as 
he  Btoops  to  kiss  the  sacred  Bible,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  cries  out,  "Long  live 
George  Washington!"  The  acclaim  is 
taken  up  and  passed  from  lip  to  lip 
throughout  that  vast  throng,  and  me- 
thinks  I  can  see  the  chief  executive  bow- 
ing with  a  kindly  smile  to  them,  his  loyal 
constituents. 

Now  with  your  kind  assistance  we  will 
torn  forward  again  the  wheel  of  time,  but 
slower  than  before,  that  we  may  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  century  through  which 
we  passed  so  swiftly  a  few  moments  since. 
What  marvels  have  been  wrought  in  a 
century!  What  stupendous  growth  has 
our  country  experienced!  She  has  devel- 
oped from  the  embryonic  stage  into  the 
micrhty  tree,  of  whose  fruit  every  nation 
under  heaven  partakes.  Our  population 
has  increased  from  three  millions  to,  more 
than  sixty  millions,  our  cabinet  from 
three  to  eight  members,  our  Senate  from 
twenty-two  and  our  House  from  sixty-five 
to  their  present  magnitude,  the  number 
of  states  from  eleven  to  forty-two.  In 
1789  constitutional  liberty  was  feeble;  in 
1889  every  American  citizen  is  proud  of 
thp  name  and  has  reason  to  boast  of  the 
protection  and  privileges  afforded  him  by 
his  government.  Then  the  treasury  was 
empty,  currency  depreciated,  the  flag 
without  power  and  honor  abroad,  and  the 
people  at  home  distrustful  of  the  govern- 
ment; now  our  country's  credit  is  con- 
sidered good  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  our  currency  passes  at  par,  the  flag 


above  insult,  and  the  people  prosperous 
and  at  peace,  liberty-loving  and  loyal. 
Wildernesses  then  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  wild  beasts  have  been  transformed 
into  pleasant  fields,  dotted  by  magnificent 
cities  with  spires  pointing  heavenward; 
rivers  then  useful  only  to  the  water-fowl 
and  fish,  and  perhaps  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
some  wild  beast  and  still  wilder  human 
being,  are  now  converted  into  a  mighty 
power  used  for  moving  the  ponderous 
machinery  of  our  factories  and  for  trans- 
porting the  products  of  our  land  to  the 
sister  nations  of  earth.  We  have  extend- 
ed our  domain  from  a  narrow  strip  border- 
ing upon  the  Atlantic  until  it  now 
stretches  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south;  and  may 
we  not  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  great  Englishman 
who  said:  "I  see  one  vast  confederation 
stretching  from  the  frozen  north  in  un- 
broken line  to  the  glowing  south,  and 
from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the 
Pacific  main;  and  I  see  one  people  and 
one  language  and  one  law  and  one  faith; 
and  over  all  that  wide  continent  the  home 
of  freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  every  race  and  of  every  clime."  We 
have  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  brought  from  nature's  treasure- 
house  untold  wealth  of  precious  metals; 
we  have  tapped  her  reservoir,  and  copious 
streams  of  liquid  fuel  have  poured  out; 
yea,  we  have  taken  her  poisonous  breath,  as 
it  were  <^f  demons,  and  converted  it 
into  usefulness.  We  have  captured  the 
lightning,  and  harnessed  the  steam, 
and  erected  a  highway  in  the  heavens. 
For  the  stage-coach  we  have  substituted 
the  electric  carriage;  for  the  tallow 
dip  we  have  substituted  the  brilliant  elec- 
tric light;  we  have  exchanged  the  fleet- 
footed  messenger  for  the  instantaneous 
telephone;  instead  of  the  slow  and  unruly 
sailing  vessel  we  now  have  the  steamer;  and 
we  do  not  stop  with  that  but  mount  into 
the  air  and  sail  away  as  we  list.  To 
speak  further  of  our  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries would  be  trespassing  upon  your 
time  and  patience,  for  their  name  is  legion. 
That  which  is  most  deserving  of  mention  in 
the  line  of  progression  is  our  educational 
advancement.  We  have  outgrown  the 
course  designated  by  the  three  "r's"  and 
adopted  that  which  is  calculated  to  develop 
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harmoniotisly  all  the  powers  of  man,  since 
the  primary  ohject  of  education  is  the 
perfection  of  the  indiyidual.  Our  scores 
of  isolated  log  shanty  school-hooses  with 
their  hundreds  have  been  supplanted  by 
hundreds  of  little  white  school-houses 
with  their  thousands.  The  progress  in 
city  schools  and  colleges  has  been  equally 
remarkable,  in  fact  in  our  public  school 
system  and  in  our  schools  and  colleges  we 
stand  second  to  no  nation  in  the  world. 

With  all  these  facts  staring  us  in  the 
face,  dare  we  neglect  the  education  of  our 
children?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  give 
them  those  lofty  ideals  of  citizenship  which 
are  the  soul  of  true  patriotism,  the  safe- 
guard of  republican  liberty?  to  imbue 
them  with  true  American  ideas,  the  power 
of  the  ballot,  to  fear  God,  to  honor  the 
flag,  and  to  obey  the  laws?  Our  forefath- 
ers left  us  in  their  lives  a  greater  and 
richer  legacy  tlian  our  charter  of  liber- 
ties. Let  us  study  them  and  profit  by 
their  example.  While  we  should  wor- 
ship no  man,  we  should  admire  and 
respect  George  Washington,  not  because 
he. was  greater  than  all  other  men — for  it 
is  the  honest  conviction  of  your  speaker 
that  there  have  lived  since  his  time  as 
good  men  as  he — but  because  he  was  the 
instrument  chosen  bv  Jehovah  to  set 
in  operation  the  machinery  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  because  his  is  one  of  the  names 
in  American  history  which  the  tongue  of 
slander  can  not  reach  and  partizan  hatred 
dare  not  assail.  As  I  believe  Washington 
to  have  been  inspired  to  save  the  nation 
in  its  infancy,  so  I  believe  Lincoln  to 
have  been  inspired  to  save  it  during  the 
four  years  of  internal  rebellion. 

Who  is  able  to  know  what  the  future 
may  develop  for  our  country!  What 
man  can  foretell  the  character  of  the 
leaders  we  may  have  a  century  hence! 
Can  you  conceive  of  a  government  whose 
officers  are  uncorrupted?  whose  citizens 
are  pure? 

Methinks  away  down  through  the  mists 
of  futurity  I  see  these  boys  taking  the 
places  of  the  president,  of  the  governors, 
of  the  doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  minis- 
ters, mechanics,  merchants  and  farmers; 
and  these  girls  taking  the  places  of  the 
county  superintendents,  the  doctors,  law- 
yers, Sunday  School  teachers,  public 
fichool    teachers,     temperance    lecturers. 


editors,  and  the  good  wives  and  mothers. 
Methinks  I  can  see  no  traces  of  crime  and 
drunkenness,  no  war  nor  bloodshed;  I 
can  hear  no  lying  nor  swearing;  I  can 
hear  of  no  midnight  carousals,  nor  see 
men  contaminated  with  that  loathsome 
and  filthy  weed  called  tobacco.  •  I  see  the 
children  on  a  Sunday  morning  wending 
their  way  to  church  and  Sabbath  School, 
their  fathers  and  mothers  leading  the 
way,  where  they  lift  their  hearts  and 
voices  to  God  in  songs  and  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Dear  children,  if  you  would  become 
great  and  good  like  Washington,  you  must 
be  truthful,  kind,  gentle  and  loving. 
Dear  parents,  to  you  is  entrusted  the  care 
of  these  young  minds  which  may  be 
moulded  as  you  will;  to  you  through 
them  is  entrusted  the  future  weal  or  woe 
of  this  republic.  Although  our  nation 
may  never  become  perfect  until  American- 
ism shall  have  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
earth,  and  Christ's  universal  kingdom 
shall  have  been  established,  yet  just  how 
near  it  approaches  perfection  from  a 
human  standpoint  depends  entirely  upon 
you,  fathers  and  mothers. 

Would  that  we  all  might  fully  awake 
to  a  perfect  realization  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  the  rising  generation,  that  we 
might  feed  them  upon  the  fruits  of  liber- 
ty and  the  bread  of  patriotism,  that  we 
might  inculcate  within  them  by  precept 
and  example  a  proper  conception  of  pure 
democracy  and  uncorrupted  republican- 
ism, that  we  might  instill  within  them 
pure  motives  and  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
lives  of  our  great  public  benefactors; 
then  shall  be  ushered *in  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  such  as  our  nation  has 
never  known,  when  we  shall  have  thrown 
off  political  corruption,  when  true  merit 
rather    than    an   accumulation   of    filthy 

• 

lucre  shall  have  been  recognized  as  the 
criterion  of  public  worth,  when  men  shall 
no  longer  pander  to  the  dictation  of  mon- 
eyed trusts  and  avaricious  monopolists, 
when  every  citizen  shall  have  learned 
to  regard  the  country's  welfare  a*»  his 
welfare.  May  the  great  Jehovah  endow 
us  with  that  wisdom  which  shall  enable 
us  to  place  in  power  such  men  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  speed  on  the  good  work,  and 
hasten  that  glorious  day. 
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'£  will  now  relate  the  manner  in 
which  Socrates  discoursed  with  Ar- 
ifitodemns,  sumamed  the  Little,  concern- 
ing the  Deity;;  for,  observing  that  he 
neither  prayed  nor  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
nor  yet  consulted  any  oracle,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  those 
who  did.     He  said  to  him: 

**Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any 
man  whom  you  admire  on  account  of  his 
merit?" 

Aristodemus  having  answered  "many," 
Socrates  said: 

"Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  you." 

"I  admire,"  said  Aristodemus,  "Homer 
for  his  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his 
dithyrambics,  Sophocles  for  tragedy, 
Polycletes  for  statuary,  and  Xeuxis  for 
painting." 

**But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy 
of  admiration,  Aristodemus,  the  artist 
who  forms  images  void  of  motion  and 
intelligence,  or  one  that  hath  the  skill  to 
produce  animals  that  are  endowed,  not 
only  with  activity,  but  understanding?" 

*'The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt;" 
replied  Aristodemus;  "provided  the  pro- 
duction was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but 
of  wisdom  and  contrivance." 

**But  since  there  are  many  things,  some 
of  which  we  can  easilv  see  the  use  of, 
while  we  can  not  say  of  others  to  what 
purpose  they  were  produced,  which  of 
these,  Aristodemus,  do  you  suppose  the 
work  of  wisdom?" 

*'It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to 
affirm  it  of  those  whose  fitness  and  utility 
is  so  evidently  apparent." 

"But  it  is  evidently  apparent  that  He, 
who  at  the  beginning  made  man,  endued 
him  with  senses  because  they  were  good 
for  him;  eyes,  wherewith  to  behold  what- 
ever was  visible;  and  ears  to  hear  what- 
ever was  to  be  heard.  For  sav,  Aristode- 
mus,  to  what  purpose  should  odors  be 
prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling  had 
been  denied?  Or  why  the  distinctions  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  of  savory  and  unsavory, 
unless  a  palate  had  been  likewise  given, 
conveniently  placed  to  arbitrate  between 
them  and  declare  the  difference?  Is  not 
that  providence,  Aristodemus,  in  a  most 
eminent  manner  conspicuous,  which, 
because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in 
its  contexture,  hath  therefore  prepared 
eyelids  like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it; 


which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep 
approaches?" 

"Are  these  eyelids  provided,  as  it  were, 
with  a  fence  on  the  edge  of  them  to  keep 
off  the  wind  and  guard  the  eye?" 

"Even  the  eyebrow  itself  is  not  without 
office;  but,  as  a  penthouse,  is  prepared  to 
turn  off 'the  sweat,  which  falling  from  the 
forehead  might  enter  and  annoy  that  no 
less  tender  than  astonishing  part  of  us! 
Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears 
should  take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and 
yet  are  not  too  much  filled  by  them? 
that  the  fore  teeth  of  the  animal  should  be 
formed  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  best 
suited  for  the  cutting  of  its  food,  and 
those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  in  pieces? 
that  the  mouth,  through  which  this  food 
is  conveyed,  should  be  placed  so  near  the 
nose  and  eyes  as  to  prevent  the  passing 
unnoticed  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourish- 
ment; while  nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath 
set  at  a  distance,  and  concealed  from  the 
senses,  all  that  might  disgust  them?  And 
canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus, 
whether  a  disposition  of  parts  like  this 
should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or  of  wis- 
dom and  contrivance?" 

"I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,"  replied 
Aristodemus;  "and,  indeed,  the  more  I 
consider  it,  the  more  evident  it  appears  to 
me  that  man  must  be  the  masterpiece 
of  some  great  Artificer,  carrying  along 
with  it  infinite  marks  of  love  and  favor  of 
Him  who  hath  thus  formed  it." 

"And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus, 
of  that  desire  in  the  individual  which 
leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  species? 
Of  that  tenderness  and  affection  in  the 
female  towards  her  young,  so  necessary 
for  its  preservation?  Of  that  unremitted 
love  of  life  and  dread  of  dissolution  which 
takes  such  strong  possession  of  us  from 
the  moment  we  begin  to  be?" 

"I  think  of  them,"  answered  Aristode- 
mus, "as  so  many  regular  operations  of 
the  same  groat  and  wise  Artist,  delib- 
erately determining  to  preserve  what  he 
hath  once  made?" 

"But  farther,  [unless  thou  desirest  to 
ask  the  question],  seeing,  Aristodemus, 
that  thou  thvself  art  conscious  of  reason 
and  intelligence,  supposest  thou  that  there 
is  no  intelligence  elsewhere?  Thou  know- 
cst  thy  body  to  be  a  small  part  of  that 
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wide-extended  earth  which  thou  every- 
where beholdeBt;  the  moisture  contained 
in  it  thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  mighty  mass  of  waters 
whereof  seas  themselves  are  but  a  part, 
while  the  rest  of  the  elements  contribute, 
out  of  their  abundance,  to  thy  formation. 
It  is  the  soul,  then,  alone,  that  intellectual 
part  of  us,  which  is  come  to  thee  by  some 
lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where,  if, 
so  be,  there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  else- 
where; and  we  must  be  forced  to  confess 
that  this  stupendous  universe,  with  all 
the  various  bodies  contained  therein — 
equally  amazing,  whether  we  consider 
their  magnitude  or  number,  whatever 
their  use,  whatever  their  order — all  have 
been  produced,  not  by  intelligence,  but 
chance!" 

"It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose 
otherwise,"  returned  Aristodemus,  "for  I 
behold  none  of  those  gods  whom  you 
speak  of  as  making  and  governing  all 
things,  whereas  I  see  the  artists  when  at 
their  work  here  among  us." 

"Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aris- 
todemus, which,  however,  most  assuredly 
governs  thy  body,  although  it  may  well 
seem,  by  thy  manner  of  talking,  that  it  is 
chance,  and  not  reason,  which  governs 
thee." 

"I  do  not  despise  the  gods,"  said  Aris- 
todemus. "On  the  contrary,  I  conceive 
so  highly  of  their  excellence  as  to  sup- 
pose they  stand  in  no  need  of  either  me  or 
mv  services." 

"Thou  mistakest  the  matter,  Aristo- 
demus; the  greater  magnificence  they  have 
shown  in  their  care  of  thee,  so  much  the 
more  honor  and  service  thou  owest  them." 

"Be  assured,"  said  Aristodemus,  "if  I 
once  could  be  persuaded  the  gods  took 
care  of  man,  I  should  want  no  monitor 
to  remind  me  of  my  duty." 

"And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus, 
if  the  gods  take  car^  of  man  ?  Hath  not 
the  glorious  privilege  of  walking  upright 
been  alone  bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he 
may  with  the  better  advantage  survey 
what  is  around  him;  contemplate  with 
ease  those  splendid  objects  which  are 
above,  and  avoid  the  numerous  ills  and 
inconveniences  which  would  otherwise  be- 
fall him?  Other  animals,  indeed,  they 
have  provided  with  feet,  by  which  they 
may  remove  from  one  place  to  another; 
but  to  man  they  have  also  given  hands, 
with  which  he  can  form  many  things  for 


his  use,  and  make  himself  happier  than 
creatures  of  any  other  kind.  A  tongue 
hath  been  bestowed  on  every  other  animaU 
but  what  animal  except  man  hath  the 
power  of  forming  words  with  it,  whereby 
to  explain  his  thoughts  and  make  them 
intelligible  to  others?"  .  .  . 

"But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body 
alone  that  the  gods  have  shown  themselves 
thus  bountiful  to  man!  Their  most 
excellent  gift  is  that  soul  they  have 
infused  into  him,  which  so  far  surpasses 
what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  For  by 
what  animal,  except  man,  is  even  the 
existence  of  those  gods  discovered, 
who  have  produced  and  still  uphold, 
in  such  regular  order,  this  beautiful  and 
stupendous  frame  of  the  universe?  What 
other  species  of  creatures  are  to  be  found 
that  can  serve,  that  can  adore  them? 
What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man, 
to  provide  against  the  assaults  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  thirst  and  hunger?  that  can 
lay  up  remedies  for  the  time  of  sickness 
and  improve  the  strength  nature  bath 
given  by  a  well  proportioned  exercise? 
that  can  receive,  like  him,  information 
and  instruction,  or  so  happily  keep  in 
memory  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard  and 
learned?  These  things  being  so,  who 
seeth  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  god 
in  the  midst  of  this  visible  creation;  so 
far  doth  he  surpass,  whether  in  the 
endowments  of  soul  or  body  all  animals 
whatsoever  that  have  been  produced 
therein!  For  if  the  bodv  of  the  ox  had 
been  joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
acuteness  of  the  latter  would  have  stood 
him  in  small  stead,  while  unable  to  execute 
the  well  designed  plan;  nor  would  the 
human  form  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
brute,  so  long  as  it  remained  destitute  of 
understanding!  But  in  thee,  Aristode- 
mus, hath  been  joined  to  a  wonderful 
soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful,  and  sayest 
thou  after  this  'The  gods  take  no  thought 
for  me?'  What  wouldst  thou,  then, 
more  to  convince  thee  of  their  care?" 

"I  would  they  should  send  and  inform 
me,"  said  Aristodemus,  "what  thing  I 
ought  or  ought  not  to  do  in  like  manner 
as  thou  sayest  they  frequently  do  to  thee," 

"And  what  then,  Aristodemus!  Suppos- 
est  thou  that  when  the  gods  give  oat 
some  oracle  to  all  the  Athenians  they 
mean  it  not  for  thee?  If  by  their  prod- 
igies they  declare  aloud  to  all  Greece — to- 
all    mankind — the     things    which    shall 
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befall  tbein,  then  are  they  dumb  to  thee 
alone?  And  art  thou  the  only  person 
whom  they  have  placed  beyond  their 
care?  Believest  thou  they  would  have 
wrought  into  the  mind  of  man  a  persua- 
8ioD  of  their  being  able  to  make  him 
happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they  had  no 
8uch  power?  or  would  not  even  man  him- 
self long  ere  this  have  seen  through 
the  frross  delusion?  How  is  it,  Aristode- 
mus,  thou  rememberest,  or  remarkest  not, 
that  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
most  renowned  as  well  for  their  wisdom 
as  antiquity,  are  those  whose  piety  and 
devotion  hath  been  the  most  observable? 
And  why  thinkest  thou  that  the  prov- 
idence of  God  may  not  easily  extend 
itself  throughout  the  whole  universe? 
As,  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best 
trial  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  our 
neighbor  by  showing  him  kindness,  and 
discover  his  wisdom  by  consulting  him  in 
onr  distress,  do  thou,  in  like  manner, 
behave  towards  the  gods;    and,   if  thou 


wouldst  experience  what  their  wisdom, 
and  what  their  love,  render  thyself  deserv- 
ing the  communication  of  some  of  those* 
divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  perpe- 
trated by  man,  and  are  imparted  to  those 

•  alone  who  consult,  who  adore,  who  obey 
the  Deity.  Then  shalt  thou,  my  Aristo- 
demus,  undei*stand  there  is  a  Being 
whose  eye  pierceth  throughout  all  nature, 

.  and  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound; 
extended  to  all  places;  extending  through 
all  time,  and  whose  bounty  and  care 
can  know  no  other  bounds  than  those 
fixed  by  his  own  creation!" 

By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  Socrates  taught  his  friends  that 
they  were  not  only  to  forbear  whatever 
was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming 
before  men;  but  even  when  alone,  they 
ought  to  have  a  regard  to  their  actions;, 
since  the  gods  have  their  eyes  continually 
upon  us,  and  none  of  our  designs  can  be 
concealed  from  them. 

SOCBATEB. 
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Bf)OK  OF  ALMA. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

The  Zr>ramiteK— Their  Dootrine  of  Election  -Alma  takes 
Aioalek,  Amnion  and  Omni,  and  they  preach  Christ 
ftj>d  the  Atonement  to  the  Zoramites  -Some,  are  con- 
Terted— Alma  gires  the  Records  into  the  charge  of 
Helaman,  and  he  instructs  him — Alma  also  teaches 
and  commands  his  sons  Shiblon  and  Corianton — He 
pre9entii  the  Resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  spirits 
of  men  after  Death— What  Restoration  is. 

TJX  I)  there  was  also  a  people  called 
/I  Zoramitee  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Nephites  and  settled  in  a  region  by 
themselves.  Now  while  these  denied  the 
need  of  a  Redeemer  and  the  God-given 
plan  of  salvation,  nevertheless  they  claim- 
ed that  they  were  the  very  elect  of  God; 
and  they  were  high-minded  and  proad  in 
their  supposed  acceptance  and  approved 
righteoasness  with  the  Lord.  They  said 
that  it  was  foolishness  for  the  Nephites 
to  believe  in  Christ,  for  no  Savior  was 
necessary  to  redeem  the  elect  of  God, 
which  they  were.  The  main  part  of  these 
people  were  rich  and  very  haughty,  so 
that  the  poor  who  had  fallen   into  the 


same  views  and  joined  them  soon  found 
that  they  had  no  place  among  them. 

Then  Alma  took  Amulek,  Ammon^ 
Omni  and  two  of  his  own  sons,  Shiblon 
and  Corianton,  and  went  to  see  this  sep- 
arate people;  and  when  he  had  witnessed 
their  self-righteous  manner  of  worship- 
ing the  ideal  god  that  they  claimed  to 
adore,  he  felt  to  mourn  over  their  blind- 
ness and  bride.  So  he  and  his  compan- 
ions began  to  preach  in  their  streets  and 
in  their  houses.  And  because  the  poor 
were  in  an  humble  condition  they  were 
influenced  by  the  truths  presented,  but 
Alma  told  them  that,  while  it  was  good 
to  be  humble  even  if  made  so  by  neces- 
sity, it  was  still  better  to  be  humble  by 
choice  at  the  first,  no  matter  whether 
poor  in  goods  and  lands,  or  rich  in  the 
possession  of  many  things.  He  also  gave 
them  much  instruction  concerning  faith 
and  its  power  among  the  children  of  God. 

Following  Alma  came  Amulek,  and  he 
taught  the  Zoramites  in  relation  to  the 
great  atonement  to  be  made  by  the  Son  of 
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<3rod,  even  JesuB  Christ  who  was  soon  to 
come,  saying  that  it  was  needful  that 
a  great  and  last  sacrifice  should  be  made 
for  mankind,  and  that  such  a  final  sacri- 
fice could  not  be  made  from  among  the 
beasts  and  be  effectual,  nor  among  mortal 
man,  but  must  be  of  one  greater;  it  must 
needs  be  of  one  who  had  power  to  redeem 
and  restore  himself  and  all  mankind. 
Therefore  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  was 
this  perfect  sacrifice  found,  and  he  was 
willing  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  suf- 
fering and  death  for  the  lifting  up  of  all 
the  race.  Hence  it  was  an  infinite  and 
eternal  sacrifice,  and  after  that  should  be 
the  end  forever  of  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  beasts  for  sin,  or  in  token  of 
repentance  and  remission  thereof;  the 
only  thing  necessary  being  faith  in  the 
great  sacrifice. 

Amulek  also  taught  that  they  should 
be  humble  in  spirit,  and  that  they  should 
pray  unto  the  Lord  and  ask  him  to  bless 
their  households  with  health,  and  their 
fields  with  prosperity,  and  also  against 
the  power  of  Satan  and  his  wiles.  In 
fact  he  taught  that  their  hearts  should 
ascend  unto  God  in  supplication,  whether 
they  were  in  their  houses,  or  in  their 
fields,  or  in  their  shops,  or  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow  men.  He  also  instructed  them  to 
visit  and  aid  those  who  were  more  needy 
than  they  were,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
so  their  prayers  would  be  vain  before  the 
Lord. 

The  result  of  the  teaching  by  these  six 
men  was  that  many  Zoramites  were  con- 
verted, and  those  who  were  converted 
withdrew  from  the  Zoramites  and  went 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Zarahemla. 

After  these  things  Alma  called  his  sons 
together  and  gave  them  instruction  and 
commandment  concerning  the  word  of 
God  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  own 
lives.  To  Helaman,  the  eldest,  he  related 
his  experience  with  the  sons  of  Mosiah 
and  how  they  had  all  been  rebuked  by  the 
angel  of  God  when  he  appeared  to  them 
by  the  way,  and  how  they  had  all  been 
converted  unto  the  Lord  by  the  power  of 
truth;  how  he  was  brought  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  his  present  happiness 
and  joy  in  the  Redeemer  of  the  world; 
how  the  knowledge  that  he  had  obtained 
had  remained  with  him  during  all  the 
persecutions  and  evils  that  he  had  endured. 
And  God  delivered  him  from  prison  and 


from  death,  and  had  given  him  witness  of 
his  goodness  and  love,  like  as  he  had  done 
unto  the  fathers  in  delivering  them  from 
bondage  in  Egypt  and  from  later  captiv- 
ities. 

Then  Alma  committed  to  Helaman^s 
charge  the  records  of  their  fathers  from 
the  days  of  Lehi,  also  the  copy  of  the 
prophets  taken  by  Nephi  from  Laban,  and 
the  plates  that  contained  the  Jeredite  his- 
tory. And  he  commanded  him  to  keep  a 
faithful  history  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
doings  of  the  people  in  his  days,  and  he 
informed  him  that  he  must  keep  the  rec- 
ords as  a  secret  trust  or  they  would 
be  taken  from  him  and  he  would  come 
under  Satan's  influence  through  serving 
him.  If  he  would  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  preserve  these  precious 
things  then  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell 
could  take  them  from  him.  This  was 
accord  in  cr  to  the  promise  of  God  made  in 
generations  past,  and  by  him  they  would 
be  preserved  and  brought  forth  as  he  had 
declared  to  their  fathers  should  be  the 
case. 

Concerning  the  secret  organizations 
had  among  the  Jeredites,  and  their  works 
of  evil  and  how  they  finally  perished. 
Alma  informed  Helaman  that  he  should 
continue  to  warn  the  Nephites  when 
he  saw  any  tendency  that  way  among 
them,  and  to  show  them  that  a  curse 
would  rest  upon  all  who  dwelt  or  should 
ever  dwell  upon  the  land  who  practiced 
such  secret  abominations  and  performed 
wicked  deeds,  and  that  they  should  be  cut 
off  from  the  earth  whenever  they  became 
great  in  iniquity. 

Alma  also  urged  upon  Helaman  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  people,  and  the 
children  of  the  people,  to  have  a  con- 
tinual hatred  of  sin  and  of  every  form  of 
iniquity  and  vice,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  steadfastly  love  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  to  strive  faithfully  to  withstand 
every  temptation  of  the  wicked  one.  He 
was  to ,  teach  them  to  be  meek  in  spirit 
and  to  go  forward  humbly  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  even  as  their  fathers  were  led 
in  the  wilderness  by  the  compass  that  the 
Lord  had  given  to  guide  them  to  the 
great  waters  by  the  best  and  safest 
course.  As  when  the  fathers  went  for- 
ward in  faith  all  went  well,  and  when 
they  were  careless  or  wanted  their  own 
way  then  they  ceased  to  travel  in  the  ri^ht 
direction,  so  now  it  was  with  those  who 
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remained  in  the  path  to  eternal  life  or 
who  left  it.  And  as  surely  as  the  com- 
pass brought  their  fathers  at  last  to 
the  desired  place  so  surely  would  the 
word  of  God  and  faith  in  Christ  bring 
unto  redemption  and  happiness  all  who 
would  come,  if  they  were  diligent  and 
faithful,  not  slothful  and  negligent. 

Then  Alma  spoke  to  his  son  Shiblon, 
and  he  blessed  him  for  his  earnest  desire 
in  his  youth  to  serve  God,  and  for  his 
faithfulness  in  every  good  that  he  under- 
took. If  he  continued  in  this  course  he 
would  surely  gain  eternal  life,  for  the 
way,  the  only  way,  to  gain  it,  was  by 
Je<ius  Christ  and  his  gospel;  for  the  Son  of 
God  was  and  is  the  light  and  life  of 
the  world.  Shiblon  was  also  commanded 
to  keep  from  pride,  and  from  boasting  of 
his  own  wisdom  or  of  the  power  he  had. 
He  should  be  humble  in  heart  and  con- 
trite in  spirit  always,  and  when  he  prayed 
he  ought  always  to  ask  God  to  forgive 
his  sins  and  to  look  with  much  mercy 
upon  his  brethren;  neither  should  he  be 
idle  in  any  way. 

Corianton,  the  youngest  son,  was  ex- 
horted to  observe  the  steadfast  and  faith- 
ful manner  in  which  Shiblon  tried  to  live 
and  serve  God,  and  Alma  cited  examples 
that  were  good  for  Corianton  to  follow. 
For  Corianton  had  boasted  of  himself  and 
had  also  done  evil  things,  and  Alma 
reproved  him  and  admonished  him  to 
forsake  the  course  of  sin,  and  he  advised 
him  to  receive  counsel  from  his  brothers 
as  to  his  conduct,  and  to  turn  unto  God 
with  all  his  heart.  He  taught  him  of  the 
c^>ming  of  Christ  and  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  saying  that  there  would 
be  no  resurrection  until  after  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 

Alma  said  that  all  men  were  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  but  that  there  would  be  a 
''pace  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  death  the  spirits 
of  all  men  are  taken  home  to  God, 
and  that  then  the  spirits  of  those  who 
have  lived  righteously  are  received  into  a 
«tate  of  rest,  a  place  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, which  state  is  called  paradise,  where 
saeh  are  free  from  all  care  and  sorrow. 
But  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  are  placed 
in  a  condition  of  darkness,  where  there  is 
not  only  unrest  to  the  spirit  but  also  fear 
of  the  judgment  to  come.  They  remain 
in  these  conditions  until  the  time  of  the 
resurrection,  when  they  shall  be  brought 


before  God  to  be  judged  according  to 
their  works. 

At  that  day  shall  every  limb  and  joint 
be  brought  to  its  proper  place  and  the 
perfect  frame  of  every  man  shall  again  be 
inhabited  by  his  spirit,  and  after  that 
shall  the  righteous  shine  in  God's  king- 
dom. It  was  requisite  and  just,  by  the 
salvation  of  Christ,  that  the  whole  man 
should  be  restored  to  life,  and  each  spirit 
to  its  own  body,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
a  redemption.  Then  if  the  works  and 
desires  of  men  have  been  good  they  shall 
receive  good  in  returp,  but  if  tliey  have 
sought  evil  and  loved  it,  they  shall  re- 
ceive accordingly. 

He  said  that  men  could  not  be  restored 
from  wickedness  to  happiness,  for  sin 
never  was  happiness.  To  restore  was  to 
bring  a  thing  back  as  it  was  before,  to 
return  that  which  had  been  sent  out. 
Therefore  those  who  dealt  mercifully  and 
justly  should  have  mercy  and  justice 
restored  or  given  back  to  them,  even  as  a 
man  reaped  the  same  kind  of  grain  that 
he  sowed  or  planted.  The  work  of 
justice  could  not  be  destroyed  because  it 
was  the  eternal  law;  but  a  time  of  proba- 
tion, a  preparatory  time,  was  obtained  for 
man,  a  time  to  choose  righteousness  and 
to  seek  for  the  a;reat  reward  that  is  made 
possible  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  obtain  eternal  life  bv  obe- 
dience  to  his  word  as  the  captain  of 
our  salvation,  which  word  is  called  the 
gospel,  the  law  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Thus  ended  the  teaching  of  Alma  to 
his  sons,  his  counsel  and  instruction 
to  them  concerninsT  their  future  life  and 
happiness.  And  after  this  Alma  and  his 
sons  continued  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  among  the  people,  even  as  they  were 
guided  and  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  to  do,  teaching  constantly  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  they  might  bring 
unto  salvation  all  who  were  willing  to 
come.  (Note  29.) 

(Note  29.)  As  proposed  in  the  preceding 
chapter  some  extract^  will  be  siven  from  Mr. 
Charney's  book,  and  from  the  writinsr?  of 
others,  particularly  now  in  relation  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  tfie  Toltecs.  They  were  the 
ancient  people  of  Mexico,  but  they  disappeared 
as  a  nation  before  the  Aztec  rule  in  that  coun- 
try. Concerning  them  Charney  refers  to  the 
writings  of  Veytie.  an  old-time  author  of  a 
book  about  the  Toltecs  and  their  monuments 
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and  remains.     Charney  Fays  of  Veytie  that  he, 
"Like  all  historians  of  that  time,  places  the 

Erimitive  home  of  the  Toltecs  in  Asia,  to  make 
is  account  agree  with  Genesis,  where  it  is  said 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian 
Tower,  'the  Lord  scattered  the  sons  of  men 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.'  According  to 
him  they  crossed  Tartary  and  entered  America 
through  Behrine  Strait  by  means  of  large  flat 
canoes,  which,  in  their  manuscript**,  are  called 
aoallif  or  'water  houses.'  Directing  their  course 
southward  thev  built  their  first  capital,  Tlapal- 
ton,  subsequently  called  Huehue-Tlapallan,  to 
distinguish  it  jfrom  a  later  TUipallan.  It  was 
the  cradle  whence  originated  the  various  tribes 
which  peopled  America." — Ancient  Cities,  page 
79. 

To  the  believer  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  the 
supposition  of  Veytie  is  not  very  far  wrong. 
His  idea  that  this  continent  was  |)eopled  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  dispersion  from  Babel  is  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  related  in  that  his- 
tory ;  therefore,  as  remarked  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  story,  such  a  conclusion  of  antiquarians, 
historians  and  philologists,  is  a  ver}"^  just  one. 
The  people  of  Jared  did  cross  the  sea  from  Asia 
to  America  soon  after  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel,  themselves  retaining  the  original  lan- 
guage as  it  was  spoken  before  the  Flood.  The 
book  shows  that  they  came  on  the  sea  as  far 
south  as  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  There  they  landed  and  spread 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  rebates  plain- 
ly, and  as  antiquarians  affirm  was  evidently  the 
case,  the  whole  land,  as  various  writers  say, 
becoming  "densely  populated." 

"In  his  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  .Tosephus 
writes  about  the  dispersion  of  the^  people  from 
Babel,  and  of  their  going  abroad  over  land  and 
sea,  as  follows : 

"After  this  they  were  dipi)ersed  abroad,  on 
account  of  their  languages,  and  went  out  by 
colonies  everywhere;  each  colony  taking  pos- 
session of  that  land  which  they  lighted  upon, 
and  unto  which  God  led  them.  .  .  .  There  were 
some  also  who  passed  over  the  sea  in  ships." — 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Book  one,  Chapter  five. 

Many  writers  on  American  tradition*^  and 
antiquities  have  noted  how  remarkably  full  and 
clear  was  the  understanding  had  aiVong  the 
American  Indians  in  relation  to  the  great 
deluge  and  about  a  tower  erected  for  safety  in 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  evil .  Hubert  H .  Ban- 
croft in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  exhaustive  work 
on  the  Native  Races  of  America  gathei*s  up 
some  of  these  theories  and  their  proofs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Noah's  ark,  says  Ullao,  gave  rise  to  a  number 
of  such  constructions,  and  the  experience  gain- 
ed dnrine  the  patriarch's  aimless  voyage  em- 
boldened his  descendants  to  seek  strange  lands 
in  the  same  manner.  Driven  to  America  and 
the  neighboring  islands  by  winds  and  currents 
they  found  it  difficult  to  return  and  so  remain- 
ed and  peopled  the  land.  .  .  .  Siguenza  [and 
Pineda  also]  conjectured  that  the  Americans 
were  descended  from  Naphtuhim,  the  grandson 
of  Ham,  whose  descendants  left  Egypt  for 
America  shortly  after  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Clavigero  considers  it  proven  by  the  native 
flood-myths  and  the  traditions  of  foreign  origin 


that  the  Americans  are  descendants  of  Noah. 
He  quotes  the  [Toltec]  tradition  of  Votan,  who 
is  declared  to  have  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Babel-builders.  .  .  .  According  to  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Mexican  flood-myth  a  man 
and  his  wife  were  the  only  human  beings  who 
escaped  from  the  great  deluge  which  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth.  When  the  waters  went 
down  the  ark  in  which  they  had  saved  them- 
selves [the  hollow  trunk  of  a  bald  Cyprus]  rest' 
ed  on  the  peak  of  Culhuacan,  and  the  children 
that  were  oom  to  the  rescued  pair  were  taught 
many  languages  by  a  dove.  .  .  .  The  Peruvian? 
were  acquainted  with  the  deluge,  and  believed 
that  the  rninbow  was  a  sign  that  the  earth 
would  not  again  be  destroyed  by  water.  This 
somewhat  startling  announcement  is  made  by 
Lord  Kingsborough,  and  he  shows,  im  an 
eminently  characteristic  manner,  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject." — ^Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  5,  pps.  10-16. 

Lord  Kingsborough,  in  proof  of  his  stat<»- 
ment,  mentions  the  fact  that  in  his  history 
Balboa  recorded  the  Peruvian  legend  that 
IManco  Capac'(the  reputed  founder  of  their  em- 
pire) while  traveling  with  his  princes  when 
the  rainbow  appeared  said  to  them  that  tHig 
was  the  sign  that  the  earth  would  not  he  again 
destro^'ed  by  water.  Kingsborough  says  that 
proof  IS  afforded  by  this  passage  from  the  His- 
tory of  Balboa  that  the  Peruvians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  rainbow,  :is 
given  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Ban- 
croft says  further  upon  the  subject : 

"Many  of  the  flood-myths  are  supplemented 
with  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  proride 
against  a  second  deluge,  by  builning  a  tower  of 
refuge,  resembling  more'  or  less  closely  the 
tower  of  Babel.  A  Cholultec  legend  relates 
that  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  aroused,  and 
they  slew  many  of  the  builders,  so  the  work 
was  stopped.  .  .* .  These  myths  have  led  many 
writers  to  believe  that  the  Americana  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  while  some 
think  that  they  are  direct  descendants  of  cer- 
tain builders  of  that  tower,  who,  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  wandered  over  the  earth 
until  they  reached  America.  .  .  .  The  tradition 
of  the  Toltecs,  regarding  their  travels  before 
they  reached  Huehue-Tlapallan,  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  speculation,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  their  descent  from  the  Babel  build- 
ers. The  period  of  time  between  the  creation 
and  the  deluge  they  call  Atonatiuh,  because  the 
world  was  destroye'i  by  the  deluge.  It  is  found 
in  the  history  of  tbe  Toltecs  that  man  and 
all  the  earth  were  destroyed  by  great  showers 
and  by  lightnings  from  heaven,  so  that  noth- 
ing remained,  and  the  most  lofty  mountains 
were  submerged  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  cubits ; 
and  here  they  add  how  men  came  to  multiply 
again  from  the  few  who,  in  a  closed  chest, 
escaped  destniction,  and  how  they  built  a  veir 
high  tower,  in  which  to  take  re^ge  when  the 
world  should  be  a  second  time  destroyed. 
After  this  their  tongue  became  confiieed,  and, 
not  understanding  each  other,  thev  went  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Tottecs,  seven 
in  number,  with  their  wives,  who  understood 
each  other's  speech,  after  crossing  great  lands 
and  seas  and  undergoing  many  hardships, 
finally  arrived  in  America,  which  they  found  tx) 
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be  a  good  land  and  fit  for  habitation.  An 
Okanagan  mvth  relates  that  they  were  descend- 
ed from  a  wtite  couple  who  floated  ashore  on 
this  land,  which  has  grown  larger  since  then. 
Their  lone  exposnre  on  the  ocean  bronzed  them 
to  the  color  of  which  their  descendants  now 
are.  The  Chilians  assert  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  the  west.  .  .  .  The  Algonquins  pre- 
serve a  tradition  of  a  foreign  origin  and  a  sea 
voyage.  For  a  long  time  they  offered  an  annual 
thank-offering  in  honor  of  their  happy  arrival/' 
—Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States, 
▼ol.  5,  pps.  17-22. 

In  relation  to  the  statement  of  the  depth 
of  the  waters  upon  the  earth  during  the  deluge, 
Kioesborough  says: 

"fhis  ni<»  agxWment  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  height  which  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  attained  above  the  summits  of  the  high- 
e8t  mountains  is  certainly  extraordinary,  since 
we  read  in  Genesis  7 :  20,  *iPifteen  cubits  upward 
did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the  mountains  were 
covered.'" — Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  8,  p.  25. 

The  Hon.  E.  M.  Haines,  in  his  late  work, 
oaotes  the  language  of  an  educated  Ojibway 
Indian  who  said  tl)at  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  nearly  all  the  tribes  was 


"That  their  forefathers  were  placed  some- 
where in  the  west,  whence  they  took  their 
journey  towards  the  sun-rising.  The  notion 
they  entertain  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  returning 
to  a  good  country,  towards  the  sun-setting  may 
be  derived  from  a  faint  I'emembrance  of  their 
having  come  from  that  direction,  and  the  love 
they  still  feel  for  the  better  land  they  left 
behind." — ^The  American  Indian,  p.  63. 

Mr.  Haines  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  dove: 

"Humboldt,  who  visited  South  America  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  present  century,  found  a 
tradition  of  the  flood  among  the  unreclaimed 
tribe  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Gatlin  informs  us  that  the  Mandans  had  a 
tradition  of  a  great  flood,  which  at  some  period 
visited  the  earth,  which  event  they  commem- 
orate every  year  at  their  annual  religious 
ceremony  of  five  days.  .  .  .  According  to  their 
tradition  the  twig  tHat  the  bird  brought  home 
was  a  willow  bough,  and  had  fall  grown  leaves 
on  it ;  and  the  bird  to  which  they  looked  was 
the  mourning  or  turtle  dove." — The  American 
Indian,  p.  79. 

In  Note  Thirty  important  quotations  will  be 
made  from  other  writers  upon  these  points. 
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I  loved  them  so. 
That,  when  the  Elder  Shepherd  of  the  fold 
Game,  covered  with  the  storm,  and  pale  and  cold. 
And  begged  for  one  of  my  sweet  lambs  to  hold, 

I  bade  him  go. 

He  claimed  the  pet — 
A  little,  fondlinfT  thing  that  to  my  breast 
Clung  always,  either  in  quiet  or  unrest — 
I  thought  of  all  my  lambs  I  loved  him  best; 

And  vet,  and  vet 

I  laid  him  down 
In  those  white  shrouded  arms  with  bitter  tears. 
For  some  voice  told  me  that,  in  after  years, 
He  should  know  naught  of  passion,  grief  or  fear 

As  I  had  known. 

And  yet  again 
Tliat  Elder  Sherperd  came.  My  heart  grew  faint. 
He  claimed  another  lamb,  with  sadder  plaint ; 
Another  I  She  who,  gentle  as  a  Saint, 

Ne'er  gave  me  pain. 

Aghast  I  turned  away ! 
Tliere  sat  she,  lovely  as  an  angel's  dream, 
H'-r  TOlden  locks  with  sunlight  all  agleam. 
Her  noly  eyes  with  heaven  in  their  beam, 

I  knelt  to  pray. 

"Is  it  thy  will? 
My  Father,  say,  must  this  pet  lamb  be  given  ? 
<  »h,Thou  hast  many  such,  dear  Lord,  in  heaven?" 
And  a  soft  voice  said,  "Nobly  hast  thou  striven ; 

But— peace,  be  still." 

Oh  !  how  I  wept. 
And  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  with  a  wild 
And  yearning  love — my  lamb^  my  pleasant  child? 
Her.  too,  I  gave.    The' little  angel  smiled. 

And  slept. 


"Go!  go!"  I  cried; 
For  once  again  that  Shepherd  laid  his  hand 
Upon  the  noblest  of  our  household  band, 
Like  a  pale  specter  there  he  took  his  stand 

Close  to  his  side. 

And  yet  how  wondrous  sweet 
The  look  with  which  he  heard  my  passionate  cry, 
"Touch  not  my  lamb ;  for  him,*oh,  let  me  dier 
"  A  little  while,"  he  said,  with  smile  and  sigh, 

"Again  to  meet." 

Hopeless  I  fell ; 
.And  when  I  rose,  the  light  had  burned  so  low, 
So  faint  I  could  not  see  my  darling  go; 
He  had  not  bidden  me  farewell,  but  oh  ; 

I  felt  farewell 

More  deeply,  far, 
Than  if  my  arms  had  compassed  that  slight  frame; 
Though,cc)uld  I  but  have  heard  him  call  my  name 
"Dear  mother?"  but  in  heaven  'twill  be  the  same; 

There  burns  my  star. 

No  tears !  no  tears ! 
Will  there  a  day  come  that  I  shall  not  weep  ? 
For  I  bedew  my  pillow  in  my  sleep. 
Yes,  yes,  thank  God !  no  grief  that  clime  shall 
keep; 

No  weary  years. 

Ah  !  it  is  well ; 
Well  with  my  lambs,  and  with  their  earthly 

guide. 
There,  pleasant  rivers  wander  they  beside. 
Or  strike  sweet  harps  upon  its  silver  tide — 

Ah !  it  is  well : 

Through  the  dreary  day 
They  often  come  from  glorious  light  to  me ; 
I  can  not  feel  their  touch,  their  faces  see, 
Yet  my  soul  whispers,  they  do  come  to  me, 

Heaven  is  not  far  awav. 
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rnHE  village  gossip  is  a  nuisance.  It 
i,  may  be  an  involuntary  one,  but  still 
decidedly  a  public  nuisance.  To  the  gos- 
sip nothing  is  sacred.  In  a  sly  hinting 
way  characters  arje  ruined  and  mischief 
done. 

Gossips  are  of  two  classes.  There  is 
the  deliberate  gossip  and  the  involuntary 
one.  The  first  deserves  a  prison  cell  as  a 
reward  and  the  other  a  room  in  an  asylum 
for  the  insane. 

The  deliberate  gossip  is  met  with  very 
frequently,  and  may  be  either  of  the 
masculine  or  feminine  gender.  This  gos- 
sip will,  with  premeditation  and  delibera- 
tion, attack  and  destrov  the  character  of 
innocent  persons  with  no  other  object  but 
pure  love  of  scandal.  There  is  a  method 
in  the  deliberate  gossip,  however,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  bring  home  the  slan- 
der to  them.  The  mode  of  procedure  is 
usually  like  this:  ^^I  wa^  on  the  cars 
the  other  day,   and  what   do  you  think 

I  heard?     Why,  so  and  so  is "  and 

then  will  follow  a  recital  of  moral  or  legal 
delinquencies.  "Oh,  I  have  it  on  good 
authority"  will  cap  the  climax  when  any 
one  dares  to  doubt.  Pressed  closelv,  the 
deliberate  gossip  will  hedge  and  say:  "Oh, 
well,  I  only  wish  I  could  believe  as  you 
do.  I  am  so  sorry  for — so  and  so — such 
a  nice  person.  It  is  sad,  but — don't  men- 
tion me  as  saying  anything,  for  I  would 
not  injure  him  (or  her)  for  the  world." 
And  so  the  listener  goes  away  fully  be- 
lieving that  the  story  must  be  true,  but 
oh  how  sad  it  is. 

The  involuntary  gossip  is  one  who 
spreads  scandal  without  ever  thinking  of 
the  consequences.  This  gossip  talks  just 
for  talking's  sake.  She — for  the  involun- 
tary gossip  is  generally  a  member  of  the 
fair  sex  —  will  chatter  away  so  glibly, 
pleased  at  hearing  her  tongue  rattle  along, 
and  when  at  last  there  seems  nothing  else 
to  talk  about,  will  throw  out  an  innuendo, 
such  as:  "Don't  you  think  that  Jennie 
Jones  is  too  much  with  vount^  Tom 
Smith?"  or  else  something  of  this  kind: 
"Ah,  I  met  William  Winter  as  I  came 
along,  do  you  know — this  is  fntre  noun — I 
dont  see  how  he  can  keep  up  such  a  style 
on  his  small  wages."  Then  perhaps 
another  girl  will  be  attacked,-  and  her 
character  undermined,  until  you  begin  to 


believe  that  your  best  friends  are  of  poor 
moral  character.  But  when  you  begin  to 
think,  vou  realize  that  the  involuutarv 
gossip  had  not  really  said  anything,  hut 
only  hinted  at  something  not  altogether 
square.  Another  phase  of  this  involun- 
tary gossip's  mischief  is  where  a  yoimg 
man  or  woman  is  trying  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing honestly.  The  busybody  will  per- 
haps be  in  conversation  with  the  employer, 
when  suddenly  the  gos.sip  will  remark:  **I 
see  vou  still  have  Miss  Brown  in  vour 
employ.  I'm  so  glad."  There  is  nothiDc; 
said,  but  the  employer  thinks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  have  been  uttered 
and  remarks  manv  times  to  himself, 
"What  could  she  mean?  Why  shouldn't 
I  have  Miss  Bro^n  in  my  employ?"  It 
eats  like  canker  into  his  soul,  he  grows 
suspicious,  and  at  last  the  feeling  gets  so 
strong  that  he  dispenses  with  the  ser\nces 
of  the  innocent  young  girl.  The  writer 
knows  just  such  an  instance.  A  young 
lady  who  earned  her  living  honestly  left 
her  employment  suddenly  through  tlie 
sickness  of  her  mother.  A  few  months 
afterward  she  was  engaged  in  another 
position.  One  day  the  gossip  spied  her 
at  the  cash  desk.  Going  up  to  the  youn? 
lady's  employer  the  gossip  spoke  about 
everything  in  general,  and  at  last  casually 

remarked:    "I  see  Miss at   the  cash 

desk."  Yes,  do  you  know  her?"  Oh,  no, 
only  by  sight;  but  I  was  in  a  store  some 
time  ago  and  heard  the  proprietor  ask 
whv  she  had  left  without  notice  or 
excuse." 

That  was   all,  but   it  rankled    in    the 

man's  heart  until  he  at  last  told  Miss 

that  her  services  were  not  wanted.  A  lit- 
tle later  he  had  met  her  former  employer 
and  found  that  the  young  lady  had  gone 
back  there.  "But  she  left  vou  suddenly, 
did  she  not?"  asked  employer  number 
two.  "Yes,"  answered  her  first  employer, 
"but  it  waji  all  explained;  her  mother  wa? 
sick  and  she  had  no  means  of  letting  me 
know." 

Here  was  a  girl  thrown  out  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  might  have  been  ruined  entirely 
through  the  idle  talk  of  a  gossip. 

No  home  should  tolerate  the  slanderer 
or  gossip.  No  family,  no  individual  mem- 
ber should  enjoy  the  dissecting  of  the 
characters,  or  listen  to  a  recital  of  the  slni^ 
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and  weaknesses  of  their  neighbors.  We 
have  all  something  more  important  to  do 
than  listening  to  the  tales  of  either  the 
deliberate  (and  criminal)  or  the  involun- 
tary (and  silly)  gossip. 
Let  us   look    to  ourselves,   bridle   our 


tongues,  restrain  our  passions,  strengthen 
our  weak  points,  correct  our  own  faults, 
and  we  shall  have  suflScient  to  occupy  our 
leisure  without  giving  heed  to  innuendoes, 
gossip  and  slanders. — Sel 
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7\N  the  seventy-fifth  page  of  the  Borgian 
Manuscript  Quecalcoatle  is  again  rep- 
resented as  crucified,  and  one  of  his  hands 
and  both  his  feet  seem  to  bear  the  im- 
pression of  nails;  he  appears  from  the 
phonetic  symbol  placed  near  his  mouth, 
to  be  uttering  an  exclamation,  and  his 
body  is  strangely  covered  with  suns.  If 
the  Jews  had  wished  to  apply  to  their 
Messiah  the  metaphor  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  they  would  have  perhaps 
painted  him  with  such  emblems;  and  per- 
verting in  like  manner  another  expression 
of  Scripture, — *'I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning 
and  the  end," — have  painted  the  signs 
dedicated  to  Quecalcoatle  before  and  after 
the  Figns  allotted  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  on  the 
seventy- fourth  page  of  the  Borgian  Man- 
uscript where  the  skull  or  symbol  of 
death  placed  over  the  other  signs  may 
si^ify  that  he  had  redeemed  them  from  it. 

The  two  signs  dedicated  to  Quecalcoa- 
tle were  the  cattle,  or  the  wind,  and  the 
irreen  feathered  serpent,  which  occupy  the 
tirst  and  the  last  places  amongst  these 
^igns.  The  seventy-first  page  of  the  man- 
UKcript  seems  to  represent  a  cross  over- 
•ihadowed  by  the  wings  of  a  cherub, 
heneath  which  Quecalcoatle  is  reclining, 
whilst  the  figures  on  the  sides  and  the 
mntilated  human  limbs  around,  mav  bear 
M)fne  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  his 
•Miemies.  The  eagles  which  are  repre- 
sentt**!  on  the  same  page,  remind  us  that 
•hat  bird  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the 
<  Md  Testament  as  an  instrument  of  divine 
wrath,  as  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
forty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah: 

"('ailing  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east, 
the  man  that  executeth  my  counsel  from  a 
far  country;  yea  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will 
a  No  bring  to  pass;  I  have  purposed  it,  I 
will  also  do  it." 


Since  the  Jews  interpret  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  so  different  manner  from  Chris- 
tians, and  contend  that  the  Messiah 
is  spoken  of  under  innumerable  types 
which  the  latter  refuse  to  recognize,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  noticed  by 
the  apostles,  we  may  reasonably  demand 
whether  the  eagle  was  one  of  them,  and 
whether  the  representation  of  Quecal- 
coatle, borne  upon  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
which  occurs  on  the  fourth  page  of  the 
Borgian  Manuscript,  may  not  allude  in 
some  manner  to  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Exodus? 

"Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagle's 
wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  Mexican 
paintings  the  faces  of  many  of  the  figures 
are  black,  whilst  the  nails  on  the  hands 
and  feet  of  others  are  long,  and  more  like 
the  talons  of  a  bird  than  human  nails,  and 
that  the  visage  of  Quecalcoatle  is  fre-» 
quently  painted  in  a  deformed  manner. 
Even  here  Jewish  absurdity  and  the 
perversion  of  ancient  prophecy  seem  to 
betray  themselves.  The  Jews  esteemed 
long  nails  as  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
ordinance,  "Be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply;" 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  from  this  as 
well  as  from  other  reasons  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  passage 
(taken  from  a  little  work  treating  of  their 
religion)  that  they  would  have  added 
them  to  the  representations  of  their  heroic 
or  mythological  personages: 

"They  look  so  attentively  to  their  nails 
because  of  their  great  fruitfulness." 

And,  as  regards  the  deforming  of 
features,  which  the  Mexicans  attributed 
to  Quecalcoatle,  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in 
the  fifty-second  chapter  of  his  prophecies, 
which  the  Jews  believed  referred  to  their 
Messiah,   and    which    they    might   have 
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understood  in  an  exaggerated  sense,  must 
also  be  recollected: 

^'Behold  my  servant  shall  deal  prudent- 
ly. ..  .  He  hath  no  form  or  comeliness." 

Notwithstanding  the  reserve  which  the 
«arly  Spanish  historians  imposed  upon 
themselves  in  treating  of  Quecalcoatle 
(whose  name  in  fact  would  scarcely  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  chance  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  "Indian  Monarchy"  of  Tor- 
quemada,  from  which  a  second  edition 
was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1723),  we  are 
still  enabled  to  give  some  description  of 
his  busts,  some  of  which  it  may  be 
supposed  were  very  deformed,  and  others 
.much  less  so." 

[Text  of  Plate  III  and  IV.] 

"The  second  place  in  which  these  unfor- 
tunate people  believed  was  hell,  which 
they  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
died  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  by  dis- 
ease, or  by  any  other  kind  of  natural 
or  violent  deatli,  were  conducted,  the 
souls  of  those  who  perished  in  war 
excepted,  which  passed  to  heaven.  In 
this  region  of  hell  they  supposed  that 
there  existed  fair  gods." 

168.  Both  a  fan  and  sickle  were  some- 
times placed  in  the  hand  of  Quecalcoatle, 
as  it  would  appear  from  busts  which  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
countenance  of  which  is  mutilated,  though 
not  deformed,  and  the  curve  of  the  sickle 
in  the  right  hand  broken  off.  Reasons 
are  given  in  another  place  for  assuming 
the  bust  to  be  of  Quecalcoatle,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  Mexican  artist 
intended  to  give  an  expression  of  youth 
and  beauty  to  the  face,  nor  is  it  suprising 
that  the  image  should  not  always  have 
been  sculptured  with  a  deformed  visage, 
according  to  the  description  of  Torque- 
mada: 

"Since  the  same  motives  which  induced 
some  Spanish  writers,  whilst  openly 
reviling  the  other  Mexican  gods,  to  speak 
almost  in  respectful  terms  of  Quecalcoa- 
tle, namely:  a  regard  to  the  excellence  of 
his  moral  precepts,  and  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  his  life,  might  have  inclined 
the  Mexicans  occasionally  to  represent 
him  with  a  sweet  and  benignant  expression 
of  countenance." 

Torquemada,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
"Indian  Monarchy,"  thus  eulogizes  Que- 
calcoatle: 

"In    truth    the    dominion   of   Quetzal- 


cohuatle  was  sweet,  and  he  exacted  no 
service  from  them  but  easv  and  light 
things,  instructing  them  in  such  things  as 
were  virtuous,  and  prohibiting  such  as 
were  wicked,  evil  and  injurious,  teaching 
them  likewise  to  abhor  them." 

169.  Mons.  Dupaix  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Tlascala,  which  bordered  on 
Cholula,  a  bust  which  so  exactlv  corres- 
ponds  with  the  description  given  by  Her- 
rera  of  the  image  of  Quecalcoatle,  which 
was  adored  in  that  city,  that  we  can 
not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  Fifty- 
third  Plate  of  the  Second  Part  of  his 
Monuments,  which  contains  a  representa- 
tion of  it  under  the  number  123.  The 
bird's  face  was  perhaps  only  a  mark 
or  visor,  symbolical  of  his  absence:  or  it 
might  have  been  the  bill  of  the  Huicilan 
and  have  alluded  to  the  proper  name 
Hurtzelopuchtle,  and  to  the  bird  which 
invited  the  Mexicans  out  of  the  bush 
to  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage  from  Alta- 
ian. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  both 
of  the  hands  of  the  figure  seem  to  he 
pierced  with  nails,  the  heads  of  which 
are  invisible.  The  tradition  current  in 
Yucatan,  that  Eopuco  crowned  Bacah 
with  thorns  appears  also  to  be  preserved 
in  its  head-dress.  A  crown  of  thorns  of 
another  fashion  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nized on  the  head  of  another  piece  of 
ancient  sculpture  discovered  by  Mons. 
Dupaix.  This  figure,  in  relievo,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Ninth  Plate  of  his  Mon- 
uments, Part  Third,  number  Thirteen: 
and  the  crown  seems  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  thorn v  leaves  of  the  aloe. 

If  such  testimonv  as  that  of  Las  Casa*, 
Kemesal,  De  Sal  car  and  Torquemada. 
may,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
still  stand  in  need  of  further  corrobora- 
tion before  belief  can  be  vielded  to 
the  traditions  of  Yucatan,  which  even 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Bacah 
had  been  crucified  by  Eopuco,  it  is  afford- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  which  Mons, 
Dupaix  made  of  a  cross  in  a  temple,  when 
investigating  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Palenque,  which  was  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Yucatan. 

Although,  in  anticipation  of  the  ohjeo- 
tion  which  some  persons  may  be  inclined 
to  make,  that  the  finding  of  a  cross  on 
the  confines  of  Yucatan  was  no  proof 
that  the  people  of  that  province  believed, 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  in  the  crucifixion  ^'^ 
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an  individual,  we  shall  insert  a  passage 
from  CoguUudo's  History  of  Yucatan, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  cross 
there  mentioned  had  the  image  of  a 
person  crucified  sculptured  upon  it: 

"In  the  middle  of  the  court  formed  by 
the  cloister  of  our  convent  in  the  citv  of 
Merida,  there  is  a  stone  cross,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  four  several  sides  of  which  is 
about  six  inches,  and  their  length  a  yard; 
its  length  has  evidently  been  diminished 
by  a  part  having  been  broken  off.  The 
figure  of  a  saint  crucified,  of  about  half 
a  yard  in  length,  is  sculptured  in  mezzo- 
relievo  on  the  same  stone.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  one  of  the  crosses 
which  in  the  times  of  Indian  paganism 
were  discovered  in  the  island  of  Cozcu- 
mel.  Many  years  ago  it  stood  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  church;  and  it  is  report- 
ed that,  from  the  period  when  it  was 
placed  there,  scarcely  any  flashes  of 
lightning  struck  the  convent,  although 
it  had  often  been  struck  before  that  time. 
Being  blown  down  in  a  storm  they  car- 
ried it  into  the  lower  body  of  the  church 
where  w*e  saw  it  for  some  time,  leaning 
against  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  Chapel 
of  Captain  Alonzo  Carrio  de  Valdes,  with 
little  decency.  The  reverend  father, 
brother  Antonio  Ramirez,  on  being  elect- 
ed Provincial,  both  on  account  of  that 
which  was  rumored  of  this  cross,  and  in 
order  to  place  it  in  a  more  decent  sit- 
uation, caused  a  foundation  composed  of 
stones  to  be  constructed  for  it  with  steps 
up  to  it,  and  a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  suf- 
ficient height,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
fixed  the  cross  in  an  upright  position, 
with  the  image  of  the  crucified  saint 
turned  toward  the  east,  its  extremities 
being  gilt  and  worked  with  beautiful 
mouldings.  With  the  general  consent  of 
both  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  laity,  and  in 
order  not  to  affirm  aught  which  was  not 
entirely  certain,  an  inscription  was  placed 
on  the  back  of  it  which  says: 

"This  cross  was  found  in  Cozcumel 
without  tradition." 

176.  Botturini  says:  "No  pagan  nation 
refers  primitive  events  to  fixed  dates  like 
the  Indians.  They  recount  to  us  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  deluge, 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower 
of  Babel,  of  the  epochs  and  ages  of  the 
world,  of  their  ancestors'  long  travels  in 
Asia,  with  the  years  precisely  distinguish- 
ed   by    their  corresponding    characters. 
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They  record  in  the  year  of  Seven  Rabbits 
the  great  eclipse  which  happened  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  our  Lord;  and  the 
first  Indians  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, who  at  that  time  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  chronol- 
ogy, and  applied  themselves  with  the 
utmost  diligence  to  ours,  have  transmit- 
ted to  us  the  information  that  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  happy  nativ- 
itv  of  Christ,  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years  have  elapsed, 
which  is  the  opinion  or  computation  of 
the  Seventv." 

175.  "These  miserable  men  hence  in- 
vented certain  dreams,  the  result  of  their 
own  blindness,  relating  that  a  god  of  the 
name  of  Citlallatonac,  which  is  the  sign 
seen  in  heaven,  called  St.  James,  or  the 
milkyway,  sent  an  embassador  from  heaven 
on  an  embassy  to  a  virgin  of  Tulan,  called 
Chimalman  [which  name  signifies  a 
shield]  who  had  two  sisters,  one  named 
Tzochitlique  and  the  other  Conetlique; 
and  that  the  three  being  alone  in  the 
house,  t\vo  of  them  perceiving  the  embas- 
sador of  heaven  died  of  fright,  Chimalman 
remaining  alive,  to  whom  the  embassador 
announced  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  she  should  conceive^a  son;  and  hav- 
ing delivered  to  her  the  message  he  rose 
and  left  the  house.  As  soon  as  he  had 
left  it  she  conceived  a  son,  without 
connection  with  man,  who  was  called 
Quetzalcoatle,  who  they  say  is  the  God  of 
the  air,  and  his  temples  are  round,  in  the 
manner  of  churches,  although  to  that  time 
such  was  not  the  fashion  of  their  temples. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  temples  of  this 
form,  as  we  shall  show.  He  it  was,  as 
they  say,  who  causes  hurricanes,  and 
in  my  opinion  was  the  god  whom  they 
called  Citoladuali,  and  it  was  he  who 
destroyed  the  world  bv  winds. 

"This  painting  here  is  w^anting,  together 
with  another,  which  represented  that  as 
soon  as  this  son  of  the  virgin  was  born  he 
possessed  the  use  of  reason.  The  son  of 
the  virgin,  Topilcin  Quecalcoatle,  know- 
ing that  the  vices  of  men  were  neces- 
sarily the  cause  of  the  troubles  of  the 
world,  determined  on  asking  the  goddess 
Chalchenitlican,  who  is  she  who  remained 
after  the  deluge  with  the  man  in  the  tree 
and  is  the  mother  of  the  god  Tlaloque, 
whom  they  have  made  goddess  of  water, 
that  they  might  obtain  rain,  as  they  stood 
in  need  of  it,  etc." 
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[Note.]  "The  painting  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  embassador  or  angel  announcing 
the  message  to  Suchiquecal,  who  was  Eve, 
or  the  woman  whose  seed  was  to  brnise 
the  serpent's  head,  which  prediction  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  seventy-fourth* 
page  of  the  Lesser  Vatican  Manuscript, 
which  immediately  follows  another,  rep- 
resenting Quecalcoatle  slaying  the  beast 
whose  power  was  in  its  tail. 

"The  Mexican  religion  was  peculiarly 
austere,  unlike  the  religions  of  antiquity, 
and  those  which  still  prevail  in  Asia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lamaism  of 
Thibet,  which  some  learned  men  have 
supposed  to  be  an  offrfhoot  of  Nestorian- 
ism,  it  permitted  not  even  the  slightest 
levity,  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  cruel 
and  sanguinary  in  the  extreme,  it  not- 
withstanding professed  to  inculcate  rigid 
morality. 

lis,  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
brazen  altar  in  Leviticus,  an  engraving  of 
which  mav  be  found  in  the  old  editions  of 
Prideaux's  Connection,  is  a  model  in  min- 
iature of  the  Mexican  Teocallis;  they  are 
quite  alike,  except  that  the  ascent  to  the 
Teocallis  was  by  stairs  consisting  of  steps 
and  the  ascent  to  the  brazen  altar  was 
by  an  inclined  plane." 

183.  [Plate  XV  Codex  Vaticanus.]  "Of 
Quecalcoatle  they  related  that  proceed- 
ing on  his  journey  he  arrived  at  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  here  painted,  and  which 
they  named  Tlapallan,  and  that  entering 
into  it  they  saw  no  more  of  him,  nor 
knew  what  became  of  him,  except  that 
they  say  that  he  desired  them  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  to  restrain  their  grief 
and  to  expect  his  return,  which  would 
take  place  at  the  appointed  time.  And 
accordingly  they  expect  him  even  to  the 
present  time;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  this  country  they  believed  that  it 
was  he;  and  even  at  a  later  period,  'in  the 
year  1550." 

186.  Capo  tec  us  revolted,  they  alleged 
as  the  cause  of  their  insurrection,  the 
report  of  their  god,  which  was  to  redeem 
them,  had  already  come.  Quecalcoatle 
was  born  on  the  sign  which  they  call  Ove 
Cane;  and  the  year  to  which  the  Span- 
iards arrived  commenced  on  the  sign 
of  Ove  Cane,  according  to  their  ancient 
computation;  whence  the  occasion  arose 
of  their  believing  that  the  Spaniards  were 
their  god,  because  they  said  that  he  had 
foretold  that  a  bearded  nation  would  arrive 


in  those  countries  who  would  subject  them; 
and  they  did  not  comprehend  how  the  devil, 
who  invented  all  that,  could  know  what  was 
at  the  future  time  to  happen;  because 
there  was  no  grounds  for  inferring  this, 
except  that  as  wars  have  been  so  common 
and  natural  amongst  men,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  time,  when  sin  began,  and 
mankind  are  so  ambitious  of  usurpingj  the 
dominion  of  others,  he  might  have  chosen 
to  utter  this  prediction  in  order  that 
when  any  other  nation  should  subject 
them  he  might  take  credit  to  himself, 
saying,  that  long  ago  he  had  prophesied 
it  to  them;  and  so  in  fact  it  happened: 
they  adored  him  as  a  god,  as  will  be  seen, 
for  they  believed  it  certain  that  he  had 
ascended  into  heaven  and  was  that  star 
which  is  visible  at  the  north  of  the  sun 
before  the  break  of  dav,  which  is  the 
planet  Venus;  and  they  represented  him 
accordingly  as  has  already  been  shown.'' 
[The  Book  of  Mormon- contains  proph- 
ecies of  Columbus  and  Europeans  coming 
here  and  subduing  the  nations. — En.] 

186.  [Cortez  letters  to  Charles  v.]  "All. 
especially  Montezuma,  replied,  that  the? 
had  already  informed  me  that  thev  were 
not  the  native  race  of  the  country;  that  a 
long  period  of  time  had  elapsed  sinoe 
their  forefathers  came  to  settle  it,  and 
that  they  could  easily  believe  that  they 
might  have  erred  in  some  matters  of  their 
former  faith  since  it  was  so  long  since 
they  had  quitted  their  mother  country; 
and  that  I,  as  bavins:  more  recentlv  arriv- 
ed,  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  yield  their 
faith  to  and  believe,  than  they  themselves; 
and  that  I  should  tell  them  these  things 
and  cause  them  to  comprehend  them,  and 
that  they  would  do  that  which  I  desired 
them,  which  was  better." 

187.  "An  infinite  varietv  of  facts  con- 
nected  with  the  customs,  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  opinions  of  the 
Indians,  are  utterly  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  America  has 
in  early  ages  been  colonized  by  Christians; 
and  not  a  few  others  are  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose  that 
colonies  had  proceeded  to  that  continent 
from  Egypt.  In  the  first  class  may  he 
reckoned  the  Christian  doctrines  and  tra- 
ditions discovered  in  America;  in  the  sec- 
ond the  discovery  of  Greek  crosses  in 
many  provinces  of  New  Spain,  and  '^^ 
brass   money,   in    the  shape   of  a   crow. 
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as  of  the  Greek  letter  [T].  The  art  of 
embalming,  which  in  Peru  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection;  the  pyi*amidal 
shape  of  the  Mexican  Teocallis,  some  of 
which,  for  example  the  temple  of  Cholula, 
and  that  discovered  by  Mons.  Diipaix 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Palenque, 
were  like  Egyptian  pyramids,  hollow 
in  the  interior;  the  use  of  the  temazcalli, 
or  vapor  bath,  which  was  very  general  in 
New  Spain;  but  above  all,  the  invention 
of  the  Mexican  calendar,  which  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  Coptic,  especially  in 
an  extraordinary  intercalation  of  a  month 
every  four  years  displayed  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  duration  of  the  year, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  their 
own  proficiency  in  astronomy  enabled  the 
Mexicans  to  attain,  and  for  which  the 
Copts  were  indebted  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  Mexican  calendar  seems 
likewise  to  have  borrowed  certain  num- 
bers which  it  employed  from  the  Coptic; 
four  was  a  number  in  high  esteem  in  the 
Abyssinian  Church,  because  it  was  that 
of  the  Evangelists,  1^\e  was  the  day  of 
fasting  amongst  the  primitive  Christians, 


which  the  Copts  esteemed  with  or  more 
than  the  Sabbath.  The  number  eight 
was  also  much  prized,  because  the  cer- 
emony of  circumcision  took  place  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  infant. 
That  this  Jewish  rite  adopted  by  the 
Copts,  was  performed  originally  with 
a  stone  knife,  as  is  evident  from  the 
twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  from  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  circumstance  induced  Garcia 
to  suppose  that  the  reason  why  the  tec- 
patl,  or  Hint  knife,  was  held  in  such 
reverence  by  the  Mexicans,  was  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  circumcision.  And 
Torquemada  says  that  the  Totonacas,  a 
numerous  nation  of  New  Spain  inhabiting 
a  mor.ntainous  countrv  to  the  east  of 
Mexico,  near  the  sea-coast,  circumcised 
their  children  on  the  twenty-eighth  or 
twenty-ninth  day  after  their  birth,  and 
that  the  high  priest,  or  the  priest  next  to 
him  in  rank,  performed  the  ceremony 
with  a  stone  knife.  It  deserves  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  the  Mexican  calendar 
the  number  eight,  in  connection  with  the 
sign  of  the  flint,  ^as  much  esteemed." 

(To  be  continued). 


THE  FOOL'S  PRAYER. 


The  royal  feast  was  done;  the  King 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 

And  t<»  his  jester  cried  :  "Sir  Fool, 
Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer !" 

The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells, 
And  stood  the  mocking  court  before; 

Thev  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  monarch's  silken  stool ; 

His  pleading  voice  arose:  "O  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

**No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 

From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool ; 
The  rod  must  heal  the  sin :  but,  Lord, 
Be  merciiul  to  me,  a  fool ! 

"Tie  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 

Of  troth  and  right,  0  Lord,  we  stay ; 
lis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 
We  hold  the  earth  from  hejiven  awav. 


"These  clumsv  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 
(to  crushing  blopsonis  without  end  ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning' hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend. 

'The  ill-timed  tnith  we  might  have  kept — 

Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung? 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 
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Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 
The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all ; 

But  for  our  blunders — oh,  in  shame 
Before  the  eves  of  heaven  we  fall. 


"I^^rth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes ; 

Men  crown  the  knave  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will ;    but  thou,  0  Lord, 
Be  mennful  to  me,  a  fool !' 


i}» 


The  room  was  hushed ;  in  silence  rose 

The  King,  and  sought  his  gardens  cool. 
And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 
"Be  mercifiil  to  me,  a  fool  I " 


—Selected, 
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A    MOTHER'S    SONG. 

What  my  baby  is  like,  do  you  wish  me  to  write? 

A  darling,  a  beauty,  my  baby  is,  quite. 
She  has  one  little  face. 
Full  of  sweetness  and  grace, 
And  one  little  head  besides; 

Two  pink  little  cheeks  for  her  father  to  kiss. 

Indeed  and  indeed  she's  a  sweet  little  miss! 

What  my  baby  is  like,  do  yon  wish  me  to  write? 
She's  fat  and  she's  smooth,  and  she's  soft  and  white, 

With  a  sweet  little  nose 

To  smell  at  a  rose; 
Two  rosy -red  cheeks  between, 
One  little  ear  on  each  side  of  her  head — 
So  baby  can  hear  every  word  that  is  said. 

My  dear  little  baby  sits  smiling  on  me, 
She  has  two  little  blue  eyes  with  which  she  can  see; 
Two  pretty  eyes, 
With  which  baby  cries, 
When  anything  happens  to  vex  her. 
With  her  two  pretty  eyes  ray  baby  'goes  sleep,' 
With  her  two  pretty  eyes  she  plays  at  *bo-peep.' 

Dear  darling  baby,  I  love  her  so  well! 
How  much  I  love  her  no  words  can  tell. 
Pear  little  curls 
Has  this  sweetest  of  girls, 
Though  I  love  her  without  them  as  much. 
She  wears  a  blue  sash  to  make  her  look  smart. 
Though  her  own  sweet  prettiness  wins  each  heart. 

There's  one  little  ton^e  for  my  baby  to  talk. 
And  two  little  feet  for  mv  babv  to  w^alk — 

Two  little  feet 

To  trot  down  the  street. 
And  two  little  shoe?  a«  well; 
Two  little  shoes,  and  two  little  socks, 
And  a  pretty  red  jacket  to  wear  with  her  frocks. 

One  little  mouth,  and  ten  little  te«^th, 

Six  up  above  and  four  beneath. 
She  calls  out  Tapa.' 
And  she  calls  out  *Mamma,* 
That's  all  that  my  baby  can  say. 

Dear  little  mouth,  we  must  teach  it  to  talk; 

Dear  little  feet,  we  must  teach  them  to  walk. 

Does  any  one  wish  my  sweet  baby  to  see? 

If  you  wish  to  see  baby,  why,  come  and  see  me  I 

For  baby  and  I, 

When  we  part,  often  cry — 
At  least  baby  does  if  I  don't. 
So  some  day  to  you,  her  picture  I'll  send, 
And  surely  you'll  say  'She's  a  smart  little  lady.' 
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And  now  would  yon  know  what  is  baby's  dear  name? 
To  gaess  it  will  make  yon  a  capital  game. 

la  it  Ann  or  Amelia, 

Or  Julia,  Cordelia, 
Florence,  or  Edith,  or  Emma? 
Is  it  Daisy  or  Janie,  or  May  or  Matilda, 
Caroline,  Katherine,  Rosa  or  Hilda? 

Agnes  or  Agatha,  Bertha,  Paulina, 
Eva  or  Marion,  Lucy,  Marina, 

Louisa,  Augusta, 

Theresa,  or  Justa, 
Elizabeth,  Alice,  or  Mary? 
Take  each  pretty  name  that  you  hear  or  you  see, 
Yet  sweeter  than  all  is  my  baby's  to  me! 

Selected  by  Snthie  Sheeh  j. 
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*nT  three  o'clock  of  Saturday,  March 
/i  13th,  1866,  I  heard  a  voice  above  me 
and  back  of  me,  quoting  the  words:  '<Re- 
pent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sinB,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  promise  is  unto 
jou  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that 
are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call." 

The  voice  said: '  "Have  you  received  the 
Holy  Ghost?" 

I  answered:  '*!  do  not  think  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  given  now." 

The  voice  said:  "The  promise  is  to  all 
that  are  called.  Is  there  anybody  called 
to-day?" 

I  replied:  "Yes.  God  is  calling  people 
by  the  gospel." 

The  voice  replied:  "Then  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  18  not  given,  it  is  because  there  is 
nobody  called,  for  the  promise  is  to 
all  that  are  called;  and  if  there  is  no  one 
called,  then  the  gospel  is  not  preached, 
for  that  is  the  way  that  men  are  called; 
and  if  the  gospel  is  not  preached,  then 
there  are  no  believers;  and  if  no  believers, 
then  there  is  no  church;  and  if  there  is  no 
church,  there  is  no  salvation." 

The  voice  then  said:  "In  what  way  was 
the  Holy  Ghost  given  anciently?" 

I  answered:  "By  the  laying  on  of  hands 
of  the  ministry." 

The  voice  then  said:  "Have  you  author- 
itv  to  lay  on  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holv  Ghost?" 


I  answered:  "No,  I  have  not;  nor  do  I' 
believe  that  a,nj  one  else  has." 

The  voice  said:  "If  there  is  no  one 
who  has  authority  to  lay  on  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  given ;  and  if  not,  then  it  is 
because  there  is  no  one  called;  and  if  no 
one  is  called,  there  is  no  gospel  preached; 
and  if  no  gospel  is  preached,  there  are  no 
believers,  no  church  and  no  salvation." 

I  saw  at  once  that  there  must  be  some 
one  on  earth  with  authority  from  God  to 
lay  on  hands  for  Ihe  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  knew  that  I  did  not  have  that 
power;  I  knew  also  that  my  ordination 
was  as  good  as  that  of  any  minister 
on  earth,  unless  it  was  true  that  an  angel 
had  conferred  the  ancient  priesthood  on 
Joseph  Smith,  and  he  in  turn  had  confer- 
red it  upon  others,  and  that  the  ministers 
of  the  church  which  he  established  had 
the  necessary  authority. 

I  turned  to  Bro.  Briggs  and  said: 
"Have  you  authority  to  lay  on  hands  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 

He  said:  "I  make  that  claim." 

I  saw  at  once  if  I  admitted  that,  I 
must  also  concede  that  he  received  it  from 
Joseph  Smith,  and  to  acknowledge  Joseph 
Smith  as  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  was 
indeed  a  bitter  pill  for  me  to  swallow.  I 
said  to  myself  I  can  not  receive  that 
claim.  I  saw,  however,  by  what  was  then 
revealed  to  me,  that  I  had  to  choose 
between  Joseph  Smith  and  no  salvation. 
That  is,  if   Joseph  Smith  had  not  been 
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commissioned  from  God,  with  authority 
to  lay  hands  on  baptized  believers  of  the 
gospel,  and  no  one  else  had  that  right, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  be  given, 
and  therefore  no  one  is  called,  no  gospel 
preached,  no  believers,  and  no  church,  and 
no  salvation;  for  so  the  voice  from  heav- 
en showed  me. 

I  then  turned  to  Bro.  Briggs  and  said: 
"You  will  baptize  me  to-morrow." 

He  answered:  "If  you  believe  the  doc- 
trine I  will." 

I  said:  "I  do." 

I  filled  an  appointment  that  night  as  an 
elder  still  of  the  "Church  of  God."  Sr. 
Briggs,  who  was  present,  declared  that  I 
had  a  large  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  me.  On  the  day  following  I  was 
baptized  at  one  p.m.,  by  Bro.  Briggs, 
and  confirmed  and  ordained  an  elder 
within  an  hour  after;  and  at  night  I 
preached  as  a  Latter  Day  Saint  elder. 
Immediately  I  was  published  in  the  "Har- 
binger" as  a  "turn  coat,"  and  charged 
with  being  "fickle  minded,"  etc.  But  the 
editor,  T.  G.  Newman,  replied  that  he 
could  not  admit  that  I  was  fickle  or  easily 
turned,  but  that  if  I  had  changed  my 
faith  on  any  point,  it  was  because  I  had 
after  due  investigation  become  convinced 
that  I  was  in  error.  He  said  also,  that 
they  could  afford  to  lose  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  church  better  than  mvself.  I 
say  this  to  show  the  esteem  that  was  had  , 
for  me  among  that  people.  In  regard  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  "turn  coat,"  I 
admitted  it,  and  claimed  that  I  was  wise 
in  changing  my  coat,  when  I  discovered 
that  I  had  been  wearing  it  inside  out. 

Shortly  after  my  baptism  and  ordina- 
tion I  met  Bro.  H.  P.  Brown,  who  had 
come  to  Bro.  Briggs'  to  baptize  a  couple 
of  his  children;  and  in  the  confirmation 
I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of 
prophecy,  through  Bro.  Brown. 

Sr.  Smith  was  baptized  on  the  Thurs- 
day following  my  baptism.  Some  time 
after  Bro.  Briggs  informed  her  that  he 
had  seen  that  she  would  in  time  receive 
the  gifts  of  tongues,  interpretation  of 
tongues  and  prophecy,  which  prediction 
has  been  fulfilled,  as  many  know.  I  went 
to  the  Annual  Conference  in  April  with 
Bro.  Briggs,  where  I  was  ordained  a  Seven- 
ty by  Bro.  Briggs  and  father  Gurley. 
From  this  conference  I  returned  to  our 
home  in  Independence,  Iowa,  and  removed 
to  Alden;    from  there  to  Decatur  county. 


Iowa,  and  then  to  Farmington.  Here  I 
heard  the  gift  of  tongues  for  the  first 
time;  and  here  Sr.  Smith  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  I  here  baptized  the 
first  one  I  had  baptized  in  this  church — 
Sr.  Anna  Dotv.  I  first  saw  the  manifes- 
tation  of  an  evil  power  here,  and  saw  the 
unclean  spirit  cast  out.  I  was  much 
troubled  about  this  time  with  the  report 
that  Joseph  Smith  had  been  in  polygamy, 
etc.  But  Bro.  Ebenezer  Robinson  gave 
me  much  satisfaction  by  stating  that  he 
had  lived  in  Joseph  Smith's  house  for 
a  number  of  years,  or  had  been  in  the 
family,  I  think  he  said  for  nine  years, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing about  him  unbecoming  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  I  was  called 
to  go  to  Piano  to  assist  in  preparing  a 
copy  of  the  Inspired  Translation  for  the 
press.  After  we  had  finished  that  work, 
Bro.  Joseph,  Bro.  Blair,  Bro.  Rogers  and 
myself  were  in  an  upper  room  in  Joseph's 
house,  when  the  question  concerning  the 
proper  title  of  the  book  was  discussed; 
and  finally  Joseph  proposed  that  we  pray 
over  it,  which  we  did,  and  when  we  ^arose 
from  our  knees  he  took  a  pencil  and 
wrote  the  title  as  we  now  have  it.  I  was 
appointed  at  the  conference  held  that 
year  in  Piano  to  labor  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States.  When  I 
left  my  home  at  Farmington  to  go  to 
Piano  I  had  determined  to  go  with  but 
one  coat,  and  with  no  money;  and  so  I 
gave  my  wife  the  few  dollars  that  I  had 
and  started  and  walked  twenty-two  miles 
the  first  day,  and  found  a  place  to  stop 
with  a  sister  who  lived  at  the  place,  (West 
Point),  and  next  day  I  reached  Burling- 
ton. But  before  I  reached  Burlington  I 
had  to  cross  a  bridge  for  which  I  had 
to  pay  toll,  as  I  found  when  I  reached  the 
other  side,  I  was  stopped  and  five  cents 
was  demanded.  I  knew  that  I  had  given 
every  cent  to  my  wife,  and  I  had  care- 
fully searched  my  ppckets  so  that  I  might 
not  take  even  a  penny.  I  told  the  toll- 
gate  keeper  how  it  was,  but  just  then 
a  voice  said:  "Examine  your  vest  pocket." 
I  almost  mechanically  put  my  hand  in  the 
right  side  pocket,  and  there  I  found  a 
silver  five  cent  piece,  which  I  gave  the 
man  and  went  on,  after  telling  him  I  did 
not  believe  that  I  had  it  when  he  demand- 
ed it;  and  I  do  not  believe  at  this  day 
that  the  money  was  left  in   my  pocket 
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when    I    left   home.      When   I   reached 
Burlington  means  were  put  into  ray  hands, 
and  the  captain,  through  the  intercession 
of  Bro.  Jerome  Ruby,  took  me  to  New 
Buffalo  for  half  fare;    and  from  that  day 
T   have  always  had   means  put  into    my 
hands  to  travel  with.     Several   times  in 
the  state  of  Maine  we  have  been  carried 
on  the   steamer  Lewiston  free,  and  fur- 
nished meals  gratis,  when  our  funds  were 
low.     I  can  now  sav  that  in  my  twenty- 
two  years'  experience  in  the  ministry  I 
have  never  been  compelled  to  go  without 
a  meal,   or  have  suffered  for  a  drink  of 
water,  or  been  refused  a  shelter  for  the 
night,     I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  lacked 
for  nothing.     I  forsook  a  home  and  hosts 
of  friends  for  the  gospel's  sake;    but  I 
have  had  other  homes  built  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Saints,  and  have  found  all  the 
friends  that  I  have  needed,  in  this  church. 
While  I  was  in  the  east  at  that  time 
many  remarkable  manifestations  of  God's 
power  to  heal  were  displayed;  a  few  only 
can  I  take  space  to  mention.      In  Dennis- 
port  I  found  a  sister  one  morning  lying 
on  a  couch  in  a  raging  fever;  I  laid  hands 
on  her    and    prayed,   and    when    I    had 
concluded,  the  fever  had  all  disappeared, 
and  she  arose,  put  the  wash  boiler  on  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  was  hot 
comn^^nced    washing.      In    Fall    River, 
Massaehnsetts,     while    at     prayer     with 
Bro.   John    Smith,  I  heard  a  voice   say- 
ing:    "Your    wife    is    sick,    you     must 
pray  for  her."     We  knelt  and  prayed,  and 
both  had  the  assurance  that  she  was  heal- 
ed at  that  hour.     She  was  then  at  Millers- 
horg,  Illinois,  some  nine  hundred  miles 
away.      And  when  I  heard  from  her,  she 
related  how  that  about  six  o'clock  of  the 
day  that  we  prayed  she  had   been   very 
sick,  indeed  was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed; 
but  was  instantly  made  well,  to  her  great 
astonishment   and    that   of    Sr.    Vernon, 
in    whose    house    she    was    living.      In 
Boston,    Massachusetts,   one   day    while 
writing   to   her,   the    Spirit   revealed    to 
me  that  she  was  sick,  although  when  she 
wrote  the  letter  that  I  was  answering  she 
was  not  sick.      The  Spirit  said:    "Lay 
yonr  hands  on  the  letter  when  folded,  and 
WeRs  it,  and  she  shall  be  healed."      I  did 
80,  and  sent  it  off.     When  she  received  it 
she  was  too  sick  to  read  it,  and  left  it 
lying  on   the  table  until  next  morning, 
when  she  read  it;    and  when  she  read  the 
command   to   "lay  it  upon   the   afflicted 


parts"  she  did  so  and  was  instantly  healed, 
although  in  her  chest,  throat  and  head  she 
was  suffering  terribly.     And  several  times 
after     when     suffering     pain     she     was 
healed    by  the  same  means,  there  being 
no    elders   nearer    than    Buffalo   Prairie 
at  that  time.     The  remarkable  case  of  the 
little   child  of  Bro.  and   Sr.    Hooper   of 
Little  Kennebec,  Maine,  who  was  healed 
of   speechlessness  and   impotence    in    its 
legs,  occurred  about  this  time.     The  child 
although  over  three  years  old,  could  not 
walk,  or  stand  alone,  or  even  creep;    and 
had   never    uttered   a   word    in    its   life, 
or  even  a  natural  cry;  and  whose  limbs 
contained  only  cartilage  instead  of  bones; 
and  who  had  no  sinews  apparently — was 
enabled  to  spring  upon  its  feet  and  walk 
in  an  instant  of  time;    and  in  a  few  days 
after  as  suddenly  received  the  power  of 
speech — numbers  of  people,  of  all  grades 
of  society  came  from  one  to  twenty  miles 
to  see  the  child  on  whom  this  "miracle  of 
healing"   was   performed;    but    not   one 
ever   believed    and    obeyed    the    gospel 
because  of  the  wonder;  howbeit,  numbers 
had  before  time  challenged  me  to  work  a 
miracle,  saying  that  if  it  should  be  done 
they    would    Join    us;    but    when    God 
wrought    so    marvelously,    they    neither 
believed,  nor  obeyed;    no,  not  one.      In 
Grand  Manan  Sr.  Cynthia  Lakeman,  who 
had  been  for  years  an  invalid,  was  made 
well   through    obedience   to   the   gospel. 
But   I   could    fill    a    whole    number   of 
the  "Autumn  Leaves"  with  cases  of  heal- 
ing that  have  come  under  my  observation. 
While    in    Maine    I    received,    while 
preaching,  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven 
that  Jesus  was  really  and  truly  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  that  I  was  constrained  to 
cry  out:  "I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  and  that  neither  Jo- 
seph nor  any  other  man  was  in  any  sense 
connected  with  his  birth."     As  in  Peter's 
case,  it  was  revealed  by  the  Father  in  heav- 
en; so  I  can  truly  say  that  I  know  who  the 
Son  is.      After  my   second    return  from 
the  east,  in  1875,  I  was  sent  to  Minnesota 
to  labor  among  the  Cutlerites.      I  bap- 
tized   some    forty     odd    and    organized 
two  branches.      But  by  many  I  was  re- 
jected,  and   refused  the   church   by   the 
class  who  owned  the  building.      I  was 
constrained  to  wash   my    feet  in   Silver 
Lake  as  a  testimony  against  them,  and  I 
was  informed  that  they  came  near  perish- 
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ing  soon  after,  because  of  the  destruction 
of  everything  in  the  shape  of  grain,  grass, 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  by  the  grasshop- 
pers. Had  not  our  brethren  there  furnish- 
ed them  with  food  many  would  have  died 
of  starvation.  This  reminds  me  of  a 
prophecy  pronounced  on  my  head  in 
Dennisport  many  years  ago,  to  the  intent 
that  .whosoever  should  rise  up  against 
me  while  in  the  line  of  my  duty  to 
destroy  my  influence  or  hinder  my  work, 
should  wither  away  like  the  grass  under 
my  feet.  I  have  seen  a  number,  who 
were  elders  in  good  standing,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  spiritual  gifts,  and  who  were 
doing  .much  good,  who  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  Satan  to  oppose 
my  work,  and  I  have  seen  them  tumble 
^  headlong  into  darkness,  and  into  trans- 
gression, and  out  of  the  church;  and 
some  remain  out  till  this  day,  because 
they  are  too  blind  to  see  their  error  and 
confess  their  wrong.  I  do  not  mention 
this  to  convey  the  thought  that  I  am  any 
better  or  holier  than  others,  but  to  show 
that  God  regards  the  authority  that  he 
confers  upon  men  with  a  jealous  eye;  and 
that  rebellion  or  opposition  to  lawful 
authority  is  treason  to  God.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  prophecy  will  apply  as  well  to 
any  of  the  spiritual  authorities  in  the 
church. 

After  my  first  return  from  the  east,  or 
on  my  way  to  the  west,  while  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  in  1870, 1  was  spoken 
to  by  the  Spirit  through  Sr.  Martha  G. 
Woods,  now  Sr.  J.  11.  Lake,  that  I  should 
be  called  to  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 
And  in  the  fall  of  1872  Bro.  Frank  West 
in  Florida  spoke  the  same  thing.  Shortly 
after  this  I  was  poisoned,  as  I  truly 
believe,  and  came  near  dying,  and  our 
little  boy  Albert  did  die.  We  both  were 
acted  upon  by  the  evil  alike;  but  certain 
revelations  as  those  just  named,  and  a 
prophecy  given  by  Elder  E.  N.  Webster 
in  the  spring  of  1870  that  I  should  return 
again  to  the  east  gave  my  wife  the  only 
hope  that  she  could  feel  that  I  would  not 
die,  as  did  our  boy,  in  a  strange  land 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  to  whom  I  had 
done  good,  and  good  only.  But  my  work 
was  not  yet  done,  and  so  I  lived;  and 
after  going  to  Texas  in  the  winter  of 
1872  and  1873  I  was  called  by  Joseph  to 
come  to  Piano  to  attend  conference.  I 
went,  although  still  very  weak  in  body 
and  mind;  and  there,  by  revelation,  I  was 


called  to  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 
But  so  fearful  was  I  that  I  should  be 
simply  nominated  for  the  ofSce,  that  I 
prayed  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day 
for  two  months  before  the  conference, 
that  God  would  frustrate  any  and  every 
attempt  to  place  me  in  that  quorum 
unless  it  was  positively  His  will  and  pur- 
pose. But  when  the  revelation  came 
I  had  all  the  evidence  that  I  could  wish, 
that  the  call  came  from  God.  I  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  east  again,  where 
I  remained  awhile.  And  while  on  that 
trip  and  on  my  way  west,  I  was  subject- 
ed to  some  of  the  severest  trials  of  ray 
life,  and  in  new  and  unexpected  ways 
to  me;  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  was 
saved  from  falling  into  the  many  pits  laid 
for  my  feet,  although  in  some  cases  I  was 
left  to  wander  pretty  close  to  the  edge. 
It  seemed  that  while  I  remained  a  Seven- 
ty I  had  little  or  no  temptations  or  trials, 
but  as  soon  as  I  became  an  Apostle 
the  devil  set  to  work  to  destroy  me  if 
possible,  and  he  has  tried  one  tack  and 
another  almost  continuallv  ever  since. 

It  was  after  my  return  from  this  second 
trip  east  that  I  went  to  Minnesota,  as 
before  mentioned.  I  labored  after  this 
in  Kansas,  Western  Iowa,  and  Western 
Missouri,  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  and 
up  through  Illinois  to  Piano.  Among 
the  places  visited  was  Buffalo  Prairie, 
where  a  number  of  revelations  were  given 
concerning  ray  being  sent  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  Australia.  One  clear 
and  pointed  one  being  given  Bro.  David 
S.  Holmes.  It  may  be  digressing  some- 
what, but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
never  saw  revelations  come  so  perfectly 
true  as  those  spoken  by  Bro.  Holmes; 
except,  it  may  be,  the  great  majority 
of  those  spoken  through  Sr.  Smith.  I 
labored  around  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  until  1878,  when  I  was  again 
appointed  to  go  east.  From  that  field  I 
returned,  and  located  in  Chicago  in  1881. 
While  I  was  in  the  east  in  1879,  I  think, 
it  was  revealed  to  me  that  General  Con- 
ference would  before  long  be  held  in  the 
Temple  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  which  came  to 
pass  in  1883.  On  my  return  from  the 
second  mission  to  the  east,  in  1874,  I 
called  at  Syracuse,  Ohio,  where  my  labors 
were  greatly  blessed;  and  while  here  I 
had  a  new  experience.  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  brother  who  had  been  controlled 
by  an  evil  spirit  for  several  years,  and  he 
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desired  that  I  should  pray  for  him.  I  sat 
down  to  answer  his  letter,  when  the  Spirit 
rested  upon  me,  and  I  was  constrained  to 
Bay  or  write:  "I  adjure  the  evil  spirit  that 
i?  troubling  you  to  come  out  of  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;" 
and  I  afterward  heard  that  from  the  time 
he  received  the  letter,  he  felt  the  evil 
influence  leave  him,  and  he  began  to 
recover  in  body  and  in  mind. 

I  should  have  said  before,  that  in  1870 
I  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Southern 
Mission;  and  while  on  my  way  there  I 
labored  awhile  in  Southern  Indiana,  and 
baptized  Bro.  Columbus  Scott  among 
others.  In  the  south  I  baptized  quite 
a  number  of  colored  brethren  and  sisters, 
and  some  very  good  Saints  were  found 
among  them. 

In  1883  I  was  sent  to  labor  in  Southern 
Indiana  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  while 
there  baptized  among  others  Bro.  Leon- 
ard Scott.  In  1884  I  was  appointed  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  mission,  where  I 
labored  for  three  years,  baptizing  some 
seven  hundred,  and  organizing  and  reor- 
ganizing some  nineteen  branches;  making 
pince  my  first  baptism  in  1866  some 
twelve  hundred  souls.  I  suppose  that  by 
my  faithful  sons  in  the  gospel,  John 
C.  Foss,  Charles  N.  Brown  (now  dead), 
Colurabfis  Scott,  Leonard  Scott,  T.  J. 
Martin,  Henry  Way,  Thomas  Matthews, 
Tehopea,  Metuaore  and  others,  there  has 
been  nearly  fifteen  hundred  more  brought 
into  the  church;  so  that  not  less  than 
twenty-six  hundred  have  come  into  the 
rhnrc'h  from  the  baptism  of  one  in  1866 
1>7  Bro.  J.  W.  Briggs.  It  is  somewhat 
Hriiriilar  that  I  was  baptized  and  confirm- 
ed, ordained  an  Elder,  a  Seventv,  and 
an  Apostle  by  Bro.  Briggs;  he  being 
*f)okesman  on  each  occasion. 

One  interesting  circumstance  comes  to 
mv  mind,  that  occurred  while  I  was  loca- 
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l^'d  in  Chicago,  which  may  be  profitable 
to  relate.  A  young  married  woman  got 
anirrv  with  her  husband  because  he  would 
not  leave  a  meeting  and  go  home  with 
her.  She  went  home,  which  was  not  over 
fifty  yards  away,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  an  evil  spirit.  It  threw  her 
on  the  floor  and  caused  her  head  and  feet 
and  arms  to  beat  the  floor  with  astonish- 
in<r  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
was  talking  in  some  strange  tongue  in  a 
mopt  rapid  and  vehement  manner.  I  was 
ient  for,  and  hastened  over,  and   as   I 


entered  the  room  the  power  seemed  deter- 
mined to  cause  her  to  beat  her  brains  out 
by  the  violence  with  which  she  pounded 
the  floor  with  her  head.  I  attempted  to 
grasp  her  hand,  but  failed  the,  first  time. 
I  caught  her  hand  in  the  next  attempt, 
and  to  myself  I  said:  "I  command  this 
unclean  spirit  to  depart,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Instantly  she 
was  as  quiet  as  if  she  was  asleep.  We 
lifted  her  to  a  chair,  for  she  was  as  weak 
as  a  baby,  and  in  a  short  time  she  arose 
and  went  about  her  work.  I  mention 
this  and  the  other  circumstances  merely 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of 
the  young,  who  chiefly  are  interested 
in  the  teachings  that  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Autumn  Leaves."  I  desire 
no  credit  to  be  given  me,  as  the  power  was 
of  God  by  which  the  sick  were  healed  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  through  the  medium 
of  a  piece  of  paper,  instead  of  an  apron 
or  handkerchief;  and  the  unclean  spirits 
cast  out;  and  the  miraculous  healing  of 
the  child,  all  these  and  much  more  that  I 
could  relate,  prove  that  God  and  his 
church  and  his  Spirit  are  the  same  to-day 
as  in  other  ages  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
same  authority  exists  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  that 
was  found  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Former  Dav  Saints.  As  some  have  an 
idea  that  I  had  belonged  to  a  number  of 
churches  before  I  became  a  Latter  Day 
Saint,  I  would  say  that  I  belonged  to  two 
organizations  only;  first,  the  Independent 
Christian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and 
second,  the  "Church  of  God,"  or  Age 
to  Come  Brethren,  I  never  united  with 
the  Adventists,  or  Disciples,  although  I 
labored  in  harmony  with  them.  I  was 
for  some  time  considered  by  the  Disciples 
in  Illinois  as  one  of  them,  but  I  did  not 
unite  with  any  organization  among  them. 
The  Church  of  God  was  the  first  body 
that  I  had  found  believing  in  all  points 
as  I  did,  and  to-day  they  are  nearer  our 
faith  than  any  other  church  on  earth.  In 
every  change  that  I  made  I  was  getting 
on  higher  ground,  receiving  more  light, 
and  holding  on  to  what  I  had  received; 
and  this  church  alone  could  give  me  what 
I  lacked.  In  leaving  this  church  for  any 
other  I  should  lose  much  and  gain  nothing 
at  all.  I  should  not  find  anv  truth  else- 
where  not  already  found  here. 

There  is  one  movement  that  I  do  feel  a 
most  intense  interest  in,  and  that  is  the 
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work  going  on  among  the  Jews  in  eastern 
Europe  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Mes- 
siah. For  them  I  feel  a  tender,  sym- 
pathetic, and  even  anxious  regard.  Could 
they  only  see  the  gospel  in  its  fulness, 
how  great  would  be  their  joy!  They 
will  surely  receive  it  some  day.  They 
can  find  no  home  in  any  sectarian  church 
on  earth. 

My  course  thus  far  has  been  by  the 
leading  of  the  Lord,  as  he  has  said  re- 
peatedly that  "from  my  infantile  days  till 
now  He  has  led  me,  and  in  ways  that  I 
knew  not,  and  did  not  understand,  and  that 
He  will  still  thus  lead  me."  I  never  can 
nee  very  far  ahead,  where  I  am  going,  or 
what  I  am  going  to  do;  but  only  see 
a  day  or  two  ahead.  I  have  been  asked 
often  how  I  came  to  unite  with  this 
ohnrch.     I  have  answered  that  I  tumbled 


into  it  as  naturally  as  a  turtle  slides  into 
the  water  off  a  log.  I  simply  could  not 
help  it  I  suppose  my  Israelitish  blood 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  God 
had  been  training  me  step  by  step  for  bis 
work,  from  my  boyhood  days  up  till  I 
was  constrained  to  throw  myself  in  Bro. 
Briggs'  way.  ,  And  if  I  am  entitled  to  any 
reward  for  bringing  hundreds  into  the 
church,  Bro.  Briggs  will  receive  his 
share  of  the  credit.  Wh^le  he  has  not 
many  sons  in  the  gospel,  he  has  over 
a  thousand  grandchildren,  and  still  more 
great-grandchildren,  in  the  gospel.  May 
the  Lord  forbid  that  he  should  forsake 
them  all.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  made 
my  story  too  lengthy,  but  I  trust  it 
will  prove  both  interesting  and  profitable; 
for  to  that  end  only  have  I  written. 

NOKTH  FORRTBB,  N.  S,  W., 
Jul  J  10th.  1888. 
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By  Elder  H.  A.  Stebbins  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  April  30th,  1889. 


IN  the  city  of  New  York,  one  hundred 
years  ago  to-day,  George  Washington 
was  inaugurated  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pacted colonies  became  in  reality  the  law 
to  govern  the  federal  union  that  is  now 
known  as  the  ^Republic  of  America.' 

With  these  things  in  memory  we  have 
an  interest  in  celebrating  what  may  be 
called  an  eventful  day,  if  not  a  birthday, 
of  the  nation  in  which  as  individuals, 
as  communities,  and  as  states,  we  rejoice 
to  have  citizenship.  And  we  think  that 
it  is  good  to  call  to  mind  the  struggles, 
the  trials,  and  the  labors  of  the  fathers  of 
our  country  in  their  endeavor  to  establish 
an  enduring  and  a  just  form  of  govern- 
ment for  their  posterity.  We  feel  that  it 
is  well  to  be  patriotic  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term,  not  by  burning  powder  or 
making  a  noisy  demonstration,  but  by 
bringing  our  minds  to  consider  the  debt 
of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  those  men  for 
the  blessings  conferred  by  their  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism,  and  by  reflecting  upon 
the  inestimable  value  of  our  moral,  spirit- 
ual and  political  liberty,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  inheritance  secured  to  us  by  their 
toilsome  labor. 


It  required  the  best  work  of  mind, 
of  heart,  and  of  brain,  as  well  as  the 
natural  genius  and  tried  virtue  of  those 
wonderfully  endowed  men  to  accomplish 
what  they  did.  Under  divine  guidance, 
we  believe,  and  with  pains-taking  thought 
and  labor  they  brought  into  being  the 
nucleus  of  our  great  government;  and 
that,  too,  under  the  most  trying  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  In  consequence 
of  that  labor  of  love  the  names  of  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  James 
Madison,  Robert  Morris,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, and  of  others  composing  that  consti- 
tutional convention,  must  live  in  the 
hearts  of  freemen  while  time  shall  endure 
and  nations  continue  to  exist. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  became 
known  as  the  American  Union  of  states. 
After  stormy  and  trying  scenes  they  were 
banded  into  a  federation,  formed  into  one 
government  under  the  constitution  that 
had  been  adopted  in  Independence  Hall 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  after  more  than 
four  months  of  weary  session.  Before 
that  they  were  independent  states,  each 
having  its  own  government.  Their  begin- 
nings were  the  patents  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.     But  now  the  rule  of  royal- 
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tT  had  been  cast  off;  thus  far  the  word  of 
God  was  fulfilled,  wherein  he  had  said 
that  no  kingly  despotism  should  rule  and 
prosper  upon  the  land,  this  land,  which 
he  had  designed  and  covenanted  should 
he  a  land  of  liberty  forever. 

In  that  narrow  border  along  the  Atlan- 
tic were  three  million  people,  but  no  com- 
mon country,  no  common  cause,  since  the 
united  struggle  against  British  exaction 
was  over.  Inter-state  traflSc  was  broken 
and  trade  relations  were  unsettled,  while 
England  had  monopolized  the  commerce 
of  the  seas. 

The  people  had  truly  gained  their  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  govern  themselves, 
hut  the  question  was:  "In  what  manner 
«hall  it  be?"  The  nations  of  the  old 
world  were  waiting  to  see  the  result.  To 
them  the  attempt  at  such  a  new  creation 
was  a  follv,  and  its  childhood  was  to  be 
its  end.  Even  those  who  admired  the 
hrave  struprgle  for  independence  and  who 
felt  friendly  to  the  American  cause,  did 
not  deem  that  a  national  government  was 
a  ^possibility.  The  past  was  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  nations,  not  only  with  mon- 
archies but  with  some  attempts  at  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government.  Greece  had 
tried  the  plan  by  which  the  people  acted 
directly  as  a  law-making  and  executive 
hody,  hut  it  failed;  it  was  not  correctly 
huilt,  nor  was  it  composed  of  enduring 
materials,  therefore  nothing  better  was 
expected  of  America.  One  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  England,  the  Dean  of  Glou- 
oenter,  spoke  as  follows  of  the  attempt: 

'^As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  America, 
and  its  V)eing  a  rising  empire  under 
one  head,  whether  republican  or  raonarch- 
ial,  it  is  one  of  the  idlest  and  most  vision- 
ary notions  that  was  ever  conceived  even 
by  writers  of  romance.  The  mutual  anti- 
pathies and  clashing  interests  of  the 
Americans,  their  difference  of  govern- 
ments and  habits,  indicate  that  they  will 
have  no  centre  of  union  and  no  common 
interest.  They  can  never  be  united  into 
one  compact  empire  under  any  species  of 
eovemment  whatever.  A  disunited  peo- 
ple till  the  end  of  time,  they  will  be 
divided  and  subdivided  into  little  com- 
monwealths or  principalities,  according  to 
natural  boundaries  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tains." 

But  none  of  them  knew  that  God  him- 
self had  foreordained  the  rising  of  the 
new  nation,   that   he  had   prepared   the 


land  and  brought  the  people  to  it,  and 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  its  cstab- 
lishment;  they  knew  not  that  the  Almighty 
had  designed  better  things  for  the  child 
than  death  in  its  infancy.  Therefore, 
under  his  guidance,  and  with  the  virtue 
and  the  power  of  a  young  David,  the  nation 
stood  forth  against  the  monarchial  and 
oppressive  Goliaths  of  the.old-time  govern- 
ments, and,  cutting  out  a  new  path,  a 
new  way  among  the  nations,  she  called  on 
all  those  in  other  lands,  who  wished 
for  freedom  of  life  and  of  worship,  to 
come  with  her  out  of  darkness  and  bond- 
age. 

The  organizing  and  uniting  of  a  people 
for  a  common  good  and  for  mutual  pros- 
perity in  the  arts  of  peace,  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  moment,  and  especially  was  it  so 
then,  with  all  the  diversity  of  people  and 
of  climate,  with  only  the  slow  means 
of  intercourse  on  land  by  the  stage  coach 
and  on  horseback.  Only  small  streams 
were  bridged;  the  rivers  must  be  forded 
or  ferried  across.  Again,  there  were 
people  of  strict  Puritan  ideas,  others  were 
free  Cavaliers.  There  were  FloUanders 
in  New  York,  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Huguenots  and  French  in  the  south, 
besides  Puritan  New  England,  and  other 
differences  in  nationality  and  religion 
that  were  far  more  marked  than  anything 
that  exists  to-day. 

Then  again,  in  all  the  colonies  slavery 
had  been  tolerated,  but  from  Massachu- 
setts it  was  gone  forever,  and  in  the  north 
generally  it  was  fast  disappearing.  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  '  Jefferson  were  doing 
what  they  could  to  abolish  it  in  Virgin- 
ia. But  just  then  cotton  began  to  be 
raised  for  export,  and  none  but  colored 
bondmen  could  labor  at  that,  and  in  the 
swampy  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina. 
The  paper  money  of  the  Revolution  had 
become  worthless,  and  a  state  currency 
did  not  meet  the  success  hoped  for.  Some 
of  these  things  prevented  and  some 
hastened  a  union.  As  early  as  June, 
1781,  Washington  had  addressed  the  gOT- 
ernors  and  presidents  of  the  various 
states,  giving  his  ideas  as  an  outline  of  a 
future  national  government,  but  the 
lessons  of  time  and  severe  experience 
were  first  needed  to  mould  public  thought, 
and  to  prepare  men  to  lead  in  the  great 
work  of  unification,  before  anything  could 
be  done.  Not  only  were  the  interests  of 
three  million  of  people  at  stake,  but  also 
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the  intereets  and  happiness  of  their  chil- 
dren and  of  their  children's  children  were 
in  the  balance.  They  were  preparing  to 
leave  to  their  posterity  a  free,  a  great, 
and  a  richly  endowed  heritage,  and  they 
needed  time  in  which  to  accomplish  it. 

In  1785,  to  Maryland  and  Virginia 
commissioners  who  visited  him  at  Monnt 
Vernon,  Washington  again  proposed  his 
measures.  From  that  time  both  these  states 
awakened  to  the  greatness  of  the  plan. 
Then  Maryland  sent  oat  circulars  and 
gathered  delegates  from  five  states  to 
Annapolis  where  the  idea  was  furthered. 
There  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York 
set  forth  the  great  advantage  of  calling  a 
general  convention  of  all  the  ^states  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  This 
hastened  matters,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
states  took  action  and  sent  delegates. 

Not  until  May  26th,  1787,  were  enough 
of  them  present  to  begin  their  work, 
though  May  14th  had  been  set  as  the  day 
to  convene. 

They  gathered  in  the  hall  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
framed  eleven  years  before.  Fifty-five 
delegates  took  part  in  this  convention 
which  lasted  over  four  months.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  with  closed  doors,  and  not 
for  fifty  years,  until  Madison's  notes  were 
obtained  after  his  death,  did  the  country 
know  much  of  the  trials  and  strife  expe- 
rienced in  that  convention,  or  how  near 
they  came,  at  times,  to  breaking  up  in 
confusion. 

But  the  work  was  finally  done  and  pre- 
sented to  the  states.  One  after  another 
they  ratified  it,  and  by  July  4th,  ]788, 
ten  of  the  states  had  accepted  it.  Rhode 
Island,  which  had  sent  no  delegates  to 
the  convention,  was  the  last  of  the 
thirteen  to  adopt  it.  Then  Washington 
was  elected  and  inaugurated  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Constitution. 

And  truly,  as  has  been  well  said,  those 
men  "builded  better  than  they  knew." 
They  framed  and  put  together  a  mighty 
structure  out  of  few  materials,  but  those 
materials  were  staunch  and  enduring  ones, 
as  the  century  has  well  proven. 

This  national  organization  was  the 
.  goodly  house  that  they  erected,  and  we 
have  the  word  of  the  great  Being  above 
that  the  Constitution  of  this  land  was 
framed  by  wise  men  whom  he  raised  up 
for  that  very  purpose.  He  sanctioned  it 
and  they  dwelt  in  it ;  and  by  inheritance, 


we  have  the  right  to  live  in  it,  to  maintain 
it  and  to  defend  it.  Consequently  we  re- 
joice in  the  land  and  in  the  righteous  ex- 
ecution of  the  just  laws  of  the  nation  ;  we 
speak  of  it  with  thanksgiving  to  Grod,  be- 
cause it  has  proven  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  made  by  men,  even  though 
there  be  corruptions  and  evils  existing 
that  are  not  sanctioned  of  God. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment is  that  the  people  take  no  part  di- 
rectly, but  they  delegate  their  authority  to 
agents  to  act  for  them,  by  their  own  will 
and  vote  changing  those  agents  when  they 
think  that  they  are  not  serving  the  gener- 
al good  as  they  ought  to.  The  fathers 
found  no  model  in  history  of  the  house 
they  wished  to  frame,  no  previous  nation- 
ality to  take  pattern  from.  The  best  form 
of  successful  government  then  existing 
was  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  but  they 
had  both  seen  and  felt  the  oppressive  power 
of  such.  They  wanted  something  better 
than  anything  they  saw  then  existing,  or 
that  had  ever  existed.  They  did  not  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  deeds  of  other  na- 
tions, nor  were  they  encouraged  by  other's 
success  to  hope  for  better  things,  or  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  Inspired  of  God  they  worked 
out  the  great  scheme  from  their  own  ideas 
of  what  were  the  true  principles  of  justice 
and  freedom,  such  principles  as  they  con- 
sidered should  govern  all  mankind.  The 
immortal  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg: 

"Our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  one  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal.'* 

In  the  consideration  of  these  things  we 
may  be  helped  to  a  noble  enthusiasm  in 
honor  of  the  work  of  the  men  who  thought 
for  us,  in  honor  of  those  who  built  for  us 
a  noble  mansion  in  that  day  so  long  before 
we  had  being  on  the  earth. 

We  to-day  do  believe,  from  the  historr 
of  the  nations  as  well  as  from  the  evi- 
dences of  God's  word,  that  the  Almighty 
does  preside  over  the  destinies  of  nations; 
and  that,  by  an  overruling  providence,  the 
child-like  America  arises,  and  in  virtue 
becomes  great,  while  a  corrupt  Babylon  or 
Ninevah  goes  down  to  desolation  for- 
ever. 

After  the  dark  ages  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  bondage,  after  .the  stake  and  the 
inquisition,  God  moved  upon  the  hearts  of 
fearless  men  to  break  away  from  the  bond- 
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age  of  base  superstition  and  cruel  bigotry, 
and  to  obtain  first  religious  freedom  and 
afterwards  civil  liberty.  Hence  God  pre- 
pared America;  and  here  was  to  be  wit- 
nessed a  successful  effort,  under  divine 
sanction  and  favor,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  government  which  was  to 
be  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  of 
all  just  men. 

By  his  servant  Ezekiel,  (17:  22,  23),  the 
Ijord  foretold  that  he  would  plant  a  tender 
shoot  in  a  high  mountain  and  eminent, 
and  that  it  should  bring  forth  boughs  and 
be  a  goodly  tree,  and  that  under  its 
branches  the  fowl  of  every  wing  should 
find  shelter.  Has  not  this  been  marvel- 
ously  fulfilled?  Have  not  the  people  of 
every  land  found  rest  here,  such  as  they 
could  find  no  where  else?  Has  not  the 
tender  plant  grown  to  be  a  tree  of  renown 
among  all  the  people  of  the  earth?  Can 
we,  who    are    here    to-day,  whether  we 


were  bom  here,  or  came  to  America, 
be  any  too  thankful,  even  in  the  midst  of 
toil  and  trial,  that  we  have  escaped  the 
evils  of  greater  moment  that  exist  in  lands 
where  millions  of  armed  men,  non-produc- 
ing, are  continually  kept  waiting,  ready 
at  all  times,  at  the  will  of  kings,  to  fall 
upon  and  slay  their  fellow-men  in  multi- 
tudes. And  as  the  Lord  has  said  of 
America,  that  ^'this  land  shall  be  a  land 
of  liberty,"  and  that  he  "will  fortify  this 
land  against  all  other  nations,  and  he  that 
raiseih  up  a  king  against  me  shall  perish, 
saith  God,"  therefore,  befieving  this  word, 
the  Latter  Day  Saints  ought  to  be  more 
thankful  than  any  other  class  of  people, 
especially  in  consideration  of  greater 
things  to  come.  And  so  may  we  live  that 
we  may  share  in  those  better  things,  is  my 
wish  in  the  name  of  Him  who  shall  be 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  when 
the  fulness  of  peace  comes  in. 
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The  sword  wafi  sheathed ;  in  April's  sun 
Lay  green  the  fields  by  freedom  won ; 
And  severed  sections,  weary  of  debates, 
Joined  hands  at  laj^t  and  were  United  States. 

O  City  sitlinji  by  the  Sea ! 

How  proud  the  day  that  dawned  on  thee, 
When  the  new  era,  long  depired  b«'gan, 
And,  in  its  need,  the  hour  had  found  the  man ! 

One  thought  the  cannon  salvos  spoke; 

Tlie  resonant  bell-tower's  vibrant  stroke, 
The  voiceful  streets,  the  plaudit-echoing  halls, 
And  prayer  and  hymn  borne  heavenward  from 
St.  Paul's ! 

How  felt  the  land  in  every  part 
The  strong  throb  of  a  nation's  heart, 
As  its  great  leader  gave,  with  reverent  awe, 
Hifl  pledge  to  Union,  Liberty  and  Iaw  I 

That  pledge  the  heavens  above  him  heard, 
That  vow  the  sleep  of  centuries  stirred ; 
In  world-wide  wonder  listening  people's  bent 
Their  gaze  on  Freedom's  experiment. 

Could  it  succeed?    Of  honor  sold 
And  hopes  deceived  all  history  told. 


Above  the  wrecks  that  strewd  the  mournful  past, 
Was  the  long  dream  of  ages  true  at  last? 

Thank  God!  the  people's  choice  was  just, 

The  one  man  equal  to  his  trust, 
Wise  beyond  lore,  and  without  weakness  good, 
Calm  in  the  strength  of  flawless  rectitude! 

His  rule  of  justice,  order,  peace. 
Made  possible  tlie  world's  release ; 
Taught  prince  and  serf  that  i)ower  is  but  a  trust. 
And  rule,  alone,  which  serves  the  ruled,  is  just; 

That  Freedom  generous  is,  but  strong 
In  hate  of  fraud  and  selfish  wrong, 
Pretense  that  turns  her  holy  truths  to  lies. 
And  lawless  license  masking  in  her  guise. 

Land  of  his  love !  with  one  glad  voice 
Let  thy  great  sisterhood  rejoice ; 
A  century's  suns  o'er  thee  have  risen  and  set. 
And,  God  be  praised,  we  are  one  nation  yet. 

And  still,  we  trust,  the  years  to  be 
Shall  prove  his  hope  was  destiny, 
Leaving  our  flag  with  all  its  added  stars 
Unrent  by  faction  and  unstained  by  wars! 
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\jo  !  where  with  patient  toil  he  nureed 
And  trained  the  new-set  plant  at  firHt, 
The  widening  branches  of  a  stately  tree 
Stretch  from  the  sunrifie  to  the  sunset  sea. 

And  in  its  broad  and  sheltering  shade, 
Sitting  with  none  to  make  afraid, 
Were  we  now  silent,  through  each  mighty  limb, 
The  winds  of  heaven    would  sing  the  praise 
of  him. 

Our  first  and  best! — hiH  ai<hes  lie 
Beneath  his  own  Virginian  sky. 
Forgive,  forget,  O  true  and  just  and  brave, 
The  storm  that  swept  above  thy  sacred  grave! 

For,  ever  in  the  awftil  strife 

And  dark  hours  of  the  nation's  life. 

Through  the  fierce  tumult  pierced  his  warning 
word, 

Their  father's  voice  his  erring  children  heard! 

Oak  Knoix,  Danvera,  Mami.. 


The  change  for  which  he  prayed  and  pooghl 
In  that  sharp  agony  was  wrouglit ; 
No  partial  interest  draws  its  alien  line 
Twixt  North  and  South,  the  cypress  and  tb« 
pine  I 

One  people  now,  all  doubt  beyond, 
His  name  shall  be  our  Union-bond; 

We  lift  our  hands  to  heaven,  and  here  and  now. 

Take  on  our  lips  the  old  Centennial  vow. 

For  rule  and  trust  must  needs  be  ours: 
Chooser  and  chosen  both  are  powers 
Equal  in  service  as  in  rights ;  the  claim 
Of  duty  rests  on  each  all  the  same. 

Then  let  the  sovereign  millions,  where 
Our  banner  floats  in  sun  and  air. 
From  the  warm  palm-lands  to  Alaska's  cold. 
Repeat  with  ue  the  pledge  of  a  century  old. 

John  Grebnlsaf  Whittibb. 
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PROFESSOR  FRESCAUD  cites  a  num- 
ber of  well  authenticated  incidents 
illustrating  the  jealousy  that  exists  among 
the  lower  order  of  animals — jealousy  in- 
volving a  train  of  thought  and  processes  of 
reasoning.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  practical  experiments  he  himself  made 
was  in  the  case  of  a  family  of  storks 
at  Constantinople.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  caliph  to  investigate  the 
social  and  domestic  economy  of  these  his- 
toric birds,  Professor  Frescaud  introduced 
into  one  of  the  nests  on  the  roof  of  a 
mosque  eleven  duck  eggs  and  took  away 
the  eggs  which  the  mother  stork  had  laiif. 
The  birds  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
exchange  and  the  male  and  the  female 
stock  took  turns,  as  is  the  custom  with 
most  birds,  at  sitting  upon  the  eggs.  In 
due  time  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  nine 
plump  ducklings  made  their  appearance. 
The  mother  stork  was  apparently  fully 
satisfied  and  she  brooded  over  her  callow 
infants  with  great  tenderness.  But  when  , 
the   father  stork   got   a   glimpse   of   the 


ducklings  he  became  terribly  agitated 
and  evinced  his  displeasure  by  shrill  criet 
and  violent  gesticulations  with  his  wings 
and  legs.  As  if,  however,  to  have  the 
scandal  properly  if  not  legally  ventilattnl, 
this  enraged  husband  fiew  away  and  pres- 
ently returned  with  an  immense  numbrr 
of  neighbors  of  both  sexes.  The  strange 
company  expelled  the  mother  bird  from 
her  nest  and  for  a  long  time  inspected  tlie 
young  ducklings,  keeping  up  meanwhile 
an  incessant  chattering  as  if,  forsooiL. 
they  were  discussing  among  themselvo* 
the  probability  of  the  female  storkV  inti- 
delity.  At  last,  seeming  to  have  aemil 
upon  a  verdict,  they  fell  upon  the  feraalt 
and  killed  her,  after  which  they  put 
the  ducklings  to  death  and  destroyed  tht 
nest  and  every  vestige  thereof.  ProtVi- 
sor  Frescaud  says  that  soon  after  thii 
judicial  murder  the  father  stork,  secmiiiL'- 
ly  overcome  by  mortification  at  the  sup 
posed  faithlessness  of  his  wife,  committtrii 
suicide  by  drowning  in  the  Bosphorus. 


Next  in  importance  to  knowing  what  to  say  in  public  address,  is  knowing  when  to  >l<'r 
Many  a  preacher  who  has  impressed  a  great  truth  on  nis  hearers  by  his  earnest  spoken  woni* 
dissipates  or  neutralizes  that  impression  by  continuing  to  talk  after  he  has  said  enough.  In  prat- 
ing for  power  in  his  pulpit  work,  every  preacher  ought  to  pray  for  grace  to  stop  at  the  rijrht  uiijt 
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TJFl^ER  the  ship  got  under  way,  the 
/I  first  duty  of  the  recruits  was  to  draw 
hammocks  from  the  sail  maker — who  was 
a  commissioned  officer — and  obtain  rope- 
yam  from  a  man  who  had  charge  of  it, 
to  lay  this  up,  or  twist  it  into  small 
three-strand  ropes  called  nettles,  and  then 
to  fasten  it  in  eyelet  holes  in  the  ends  of 
the  hamraock.  These  small  ropes  would 
let  the  hammock  spread  out  to  receive  the 
mattress  upon  which  we  had  to  sleep. 
The  ro|)es  were  made  fast  to  a  ring  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  again 
was  made  fast  another  piece  of  rope  about 
a«N  thick  as  common  halter  rope;  this  larg- 
er rope,  in  swinging  the  hammock,  was 
rnn  through  a  hole  in  a  cleat  that  was 
made  fast  to  a  beam  in  the  ship  overhead, 
ouc  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  hammock. 

Our  names  were  called  off  and  as  we 
answered  we  were  placed  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  ship  where  we  would  have  to 
perform  duty  the  balance  of  the  cruise. 
We  were  then  given  our  stations  at  the 
l(uns,  bedding  and  blankets  were  served 
fnit,  and  by  this  time  night  was  upon  us. 
The  ship  feeling  herself  free,  with  the  aid 
of  a  stiff  breeze,  was  soon  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

It  was  different  here  to  beina:  on  the  re- 
reiving  ship;  there  were  so  many  men 
that  you  could  hardly  move  without  jost- 
liiicr  against  some  one,  while  on  the  re- 
ceiving ship  we  had  plenty  of  room.  And 
upon  the  receiving  ship  the  officers  did 
not  appear  in  any  way  tyrannical  or 
ernsty;  but  here  we  were  soon  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  both  predom- 
inated in  commissioned  as  well  as  in  petty 
officers. 

I  soon  found  out  that  my  calculation 
about  rising  to  distinction  was  an  itjnis 
f'iituvs;  that  no  common  man  could  attain 
to  even  a  midshipman's  berth;  that  it  re- 
quired money  or  influence  in  congress  to 
ohtain  the  lowest  commission;  that  the 
most  a  foremast  hand  could  aspire  to  was 
a  boatswain's  mate,  quarter  gunner,  or  a 
<l»art.er  master,  realizing  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  dollars  per  month.  This,  and 
the  treatment  I  received  from  the  officers 
and  men,  soured  my  temper  considerably. 
The  landsmen  or  raw  recruits  were  about 


fifty  in  number.  These  received  very  an- 
noying treatment  from  both  officers  and 
men.  The  men  would  push  them  on  one 
side  with  a  gruff,  "Get  out  of  the  way  you 
land  lubber,  you  haven't  got  the  hay  seeds 
out  of  your  hair  yet."  This  and  worse 
treatment  caused  the  landsmen  to  cling 
together,  and  in  a  short  time  they  began 
to  turn  on  the  seamen  and  gave  some  of 
them  a  severe  drubbing  before  they  would 
cease  their  persecutions.  To  give  a  sam- 
ple of  how  the  officers  thought  of  and 
acted  towards  the  men,  I  will  relate  a 
circumstance  showing  how  I  was  treated 
by  an  officer  when  not  many  days  out.  I 
had  done  something  in  my  ignorance, 
what,  T  have  forgotten  and  can  not  now 
bring  to  mind,  which  a  petty  officer 
thought  it  worth  while  to  report  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck. 

My  name  was  called  by  a  boatswain's' 
male,  and  upon  answering  it  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  officer  of  the  deck  wanted 
me.  Going  on  deck  I  found  the  officer 
pacing  the  deck  to  and  fro,  and  my  ac- 
cuser stood  by  the  fife-rail.  After  stand- 
ing there  a  short  time  the  officer  of  the 
deck  came  up  and  asked  "What's  want- 
ing?" My  accuser  stated  what  I  had 
done,  when  I  spoke  up  and  told  the  officer 
that  I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  wrong. 
Said  he,  "You  scoundrel,  who  gave  you 
libertv  to  think?  You  have  sold  vour 
liberty  to  think  for  three  years;  go  to 
your  duty  and  don't  come  before  me 
again  in  this  manner!"  I  turned  away  and 
instead  of  losing  my  liberty  to  think  I 
thought,  and  thought  all  the  more;  and 
instead  of  stopping  my  thoughts  he  set 
them  in  motion  with  accelerated  velocity. 
There  were  one  or  two  honorable  excep- 
tions among  the  lieutenants  and  midship- 
men in  their  treatment  of  the  men. 

We  went  out  of  our  course  a  few  davs' 
sail  in  order  to  strike  the  trade  winds, 
which  are  said  to  blow  six  months  one 
way  and  then  turn  round  and  blow  six 
months  in  the  contrary  direction.  These 
would  carrv  us  direct  on  our  course  to  our 
destination. 

The  first  port  we  aimed  to  make  was 
Rio  Janeiro:  having  on  board  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
sent  there  by  our  government  to  take  the 
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place  of  Minister  Wise,  of  Virginia,  who 
had  displeased  the  Brazilian  government 
in  some  manner  and  bad  thereby  caused 
that  government  to  request  ours  to  call 
him  home. 

We  had  quite  a  fair  trip  out,  having  to 
handle  ship  but  a  very  little,  except  once 
or  twice  to  reef  topsails  in  a  heavier  blow 
than  common.  This  was  owing  to  the 
trade  winds  which  were  favorable  all  the 
time.  The  daily  routine  commenced  by 
piping  up  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates 
of  all  hammocks,  which  when  securely 
rolled  up  and  fastened,  formed  a  roll. 

They  were  taken  on  deck  to  a  petty 
ofRcer  detailed  to  place  them  in  a  long 
box-like  place,  on  the  top  of  the  bulwarks 
which  run  tlie  whole  length  of  the  ship; 
they  were  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
having  a  third  of  the  hammock  visible 
above  the  rail,  or  box;  and  when  stowed 
away  had  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
contrasted  greatly  with  the  hull  of  the 
ship — the  hammocks  being  white  as  the 
driven  snow  while  the  hull  next  to  them 
was  as  black  as  jet.  If  the  labor  just 
described  was  not  done  right,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  petty  officer,  we  were  liable 
to  be  reported  and  subjected  to  punish- 
ment with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  or  other 
punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
of  the  deck. 

The  hammocks  were  stowed  away  all 
day,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  to  sleep 
in  the  day,  watch  and  watch,  like  unto 
merchant  ships.  We  had  watch  and 
watch  in  the  day  time  so  far  as  work  was 
concerned;  that  is,  the  time  for  work,  day 
or  night,  on  every  sea-going  ship  of  what- 
soever name  or  nation,  merchantman  or 
man-of-war,  is  four  hours  for  one  watch, 
and  that  is  relieved,  and  the  other  takes 
its  place. 

After  hammocks  were  stowed  away 
then  come  washing  of  the  decks,  and  then 
breakfast.  Seamen  of  all  other  nationali- 
ties, with  whom  the  writer  became  ac- 
quainted, and  very  nearly  all  nations  were 
represented,  ascribe  the  meed  of  praise  to 
the  American  navy  above  all  others  for 
the  best  food. 

Our  bill  of  fare  was  the  same,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  to 
the  end  thereof,  except  when  we  arrived 
in  port,  and  then  fresh  beef,  instead  of 
salt  beef,  and  potatoes  or  yams  were  al- 
lowed.    It  consisted  on  Monday  of  salt 


pork  and  beans  boiled,  with  hard  tack  for 
bread;  Tuesday,  salt  beef  and  rice,  with 
hard  tack;  Wednesday,  salt  pork  an<l 
beans  with  hard  tack;  Thursday,  salt  beef 
and  duff,  or  raisin  dumpling,  almost  as 
heavy  as  lead;  Friday,  salt  beef  and  rice; 
Saturday,  salt  pork  and  beans, — hard  tack 
or  sea  biscuit  may  be  always  counted  in 
the  bill;  Sunday,  salt  beef  and  duff.  1 
suppose  duff  is  the  abbreviated  form  for 
dough.  This  fare  was  served  out  for  din- 
ner only,  the  breakfast  each  morning  was 
made  out  of  the  meat  left  from  the  dav 
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before,  chopped  into  small  pieces  and 
boiled  together  with  broken  hard  tack, 
and  as  much  t^a,  well  sweetened,  as  you 
can  carry  at  one  time,  to  wash  it  down; 
and  if  fortunate  to  have  left  from  the  dav 
before,  a  small  piece  of  butter  for  your 
sea  biscuit.  The  butter  is  dealt  out  bj 
the  Purser  twice  a  week;  but  sailors  are 
so  extravagant  with  it  when  it  does  comv, 
that  there  is  not  much  left  after  the  first 
day.  They  use  it  frequently  in  their  t^a 
for  cream.  Sometimes  we  had  the  luxury 
of  cheese  dealt  out  about  twice  a  week. 
It  is  made  round  in  balls  about  the  size  of 
a  thirty-two  pound  shot,  though  not  quite 
as  hard,  although  it  takes  quite  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet  to  break  it. 

The  sailors  facetiouslv  remarked  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  an  eve  to  business;  fore 
seeing  that  if  there  should  an  engagement 
take  yilace  and  the  iron  shot  should  run 
out,  the  cheese  would  answer  the  purjH)se. 

There  were  about  fiftv  messes,  with 
twenty-four  men  in  a  mess,  and  one  win* 
got  the  material  ready  for  the  ship^ 
cook,  to  each  mess.  We  took  our  meals 
on  the  berth-deck  upon  canvas  mej^jJ- 
doths  spread  on  the  deck;  and  we  all  ?al 
round  cross-legged — like  tailors — or  the 
best  way  we  could,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  our  own  and  other's  mess-mate.<i. 

All  who  chose,  drank  a  lot  of  groir 
before  breakfast,  and  also  before  dinner; 
all  who  abstained  received  three  dolla^^ 
and  a  half  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
The  writer  was  among  the  latter.  Ever} 
night,  at  the  call  of  fife  and  drum,  we 
had  to  go  to  quarters,  that  is,  muster 
at  our  guns. 

It  was  as  much  an  inspectioii  of  tlu- 
men,  to  see  that  they  dressed  and  appear- 
ed to  the  officers'  taste,  and  also  that  the 
bright  work  of  the  gun  was  kept  clean,  a> 
anything  else.  The  roll  was  called  an«i 
each  man  answered,  naming  his  position 
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at  the  gun;  thus  keeping  his  memory 
active  iu  that  matter.  Sometimes,  when 
expecting  the  commodore  or  captain,  to 
review,  we  would  all  toe  a  seam  in  the 
deck,  forming  a  line  from  how  to  stem; 
an<l  this  was  done  on  the  occasion  of  vis- 
its from  the  great  ones  of  the  different 
governments  we  visited.  Speaking  of 
flfoiog  to  quarters  reminds  me  of  the  first 
difficulty  I  got  into  with  one  of  my  ship- 
mates. There  was  on  hoard  a  barber 
shop  kept  between  two  guns.  It  had  all  the 
paraphernalia  belonging  to  such,  among 
which  were  brush,  comb  and  glass  at  the 
service  of  the  seamen.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  it  was  drawing  near  to  the 
time  of  going  to  quarters  and  a  seaman 
had  been  combing  his  hair  and  whiskers 
for  some  time,  and  using  the  only  glass 
that  I  could  see  outside  of  the  barber's 
chest.  The  drum  had  just  tapped  for  the 
call  to  be  beat,  and  as  it  tapped  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  time, 
I  waited  a  minute  or  so  longer  and  began 
to  think  that  I  would  not  get  a  chance  to 
comb  my  hair  (the  officers  were  strict 
touching  our  appearance),  and  stepping  up 
«aid:  "Campbell,  wont  you  let  the  glass 
stand  between  us  so  that  both  can  see?  It  is 
getting  near  to  quarters,  and  we  have  not 
much  time  to  spare."  He  jerked  it  away 
and  said  roughly:  "No,  I  won't."  "Now," 
«aiil  I  reaching  towards  the  glass  and 
putting  it  between  us,  "don't  be  ugly, 
}ou  have  been  using  it  for  some  time  and 
I  have  waited  till  the  time  for  quarters  is 
almost  up."  I  had  no  idea  of  his  strik- 
inc  me  till  I  was  about  to  fall  on  the 
dt'ck  from  the  force  of  the  blow.  I 
recovered  so  as  to  fall  in  a  bent  position, 
and  before  I  could  rise  he  caught  me  and 
hold  me  down,  the  motion  of  the  ship  aid- 
in  ir  him;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hrcak  his  hold  and  he  was  glad  to  quit. 
Of  course  there  was  a  crowd  of  men 
around,  and  after  it  was  over,  seeing  that 
my  eye  was  very  black  and  swollen  and  it 
s<»  near  quarters,  they  expected  that  the 
officer  would  see  it  and  I  should  be  in  for 
a  flogging  with  the  cats.  One  advised 
rae  to  tell  this  wrong  story  and  another 
that,  as  an  excuse  for  the  appearance 
of  my  eye.  I  said,  "No,  if  the  officer  asks 
me  I  shall  tell  him  the  truth." .  They 
laufrhed  me  to  scorn,  saying  that  I  was 
foolish  to  run  the  risk  of  a  flogging  when 
I  could  avoid  it.  The  call  to  quarters 
was  made.     It  was  rather  cloudy  weather, 
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and  I  placed  my  hat,  as  some  sailors  do, 
sideways  over  my  eye  and  the  oflScer  did 
not  discover  it.  It  passed  along  for  a 
few  days  without  discovery,  until  the 
order  for  our  division  to  give  an  account 
of  the  clothing  we  had,  as  well  as  to 
expose  it  for  the  officer's  inspection — (we 
are  by  the  navy  regulations  obliged  to 
have  a  change  of  white  and  blue  shirts 
and  undershirts,  and  are  to  have  other 
things  according  to  prescribed  rule.)  My 
name  being  called  I  answered,  "Aye,  aye, 
sir!"  He  asked  a  few  questions  and  look- 
ing under  my  hat  said:  "What  is  the 
matter  with  your  eye?"  "It  is  black, 
sir."  "I  see  it  is.  How  did  it  come 
black?"  "Fighting,  sir."  "What,  do  you 
dare  to  tell  me  you  have  been  fighting?" 
"Would  you  have  me  tell  you  a  lie,  sir?" 
He  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  and  I 
thought  by  the  expression  of  his  eye  that 
he  said  to  himself,  "Is  it  possible  that 
a  common  blue- jacket  will  tell  the  truth 
in  such  a  time  and  run  the  risk  of  a  flog- 
ging?" He  replied:  "Telling  the  truth 
has  saved  you  this  time;  but  don't  you 
come  before  me  again  in  this  manner." 

Sometimes — when  the  weather  was 
fair — in  the  dog-watch,  which  is  between 
six  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
boatswain  would  pipe  all  hands  to  sky- 
lark, and  then  could  be  seen  by  the  silent 
spectator,  if  the  men  would  let  you 
be  one,  all  kinds  of  performances,  such  as 
wrestling,  boxing,  going  up  a  slack  rope 
hand  over  fist,  the  best  man  to  go  the 
highest;  fiddling  and  dancing,  and  every 
diversion  imaginable.  Very  frequently 
in  the  first  dog-watch,  between  four  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  band  would 
discourse  music.  Many  of  my  readers 
may  not  know,  and  wonder  what  the  dog- 
watch is.  It  simply  means  a  watch  of 
two  hours,  or  two  reliefs  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  in 
order  to  change  ^he  watch  that  had  eight 
hours  on  deck  the  previous  night,  so  as  to 
have  eight  hours  below  the  next  night. 
Were  it  not  for  these  short,  or  dog- 
watches, the  same  men,  or  watch,  would 
have  eight  hours  on  deck  every  night, 
which  would  not  be  fair.  Every  night 
about  sundown  the  hammocks  were  piped 
down,  each  man  knowing  the  number  of 
his  hammock,  (the  writer's  was  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight),  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  from  the  one  whose  regular  duty 
it  was  to  stow  away  and  hand  out.     When 
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all  were  slung  up  in  their  proper  places, 
singing  songs  and  spinning  yarns  was 
the  order  of  the  hour;  and  groups  would 
be  formed  between  the  guns  for  that 
purpose.  No  singing  or  loud  talk  were 
allowed  after  the  one  watch  had  turned  in 
at  eight  o'clock,  but  the  other  watch  must 
go  on  deck,  answer  the  roll  call,  and  then 
be  ready  for  further  duty  till  relieved  at 
eight  bells,  or  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight. 
If  there  was  nothing  to  do,  some  would 
assemble  every  night  forward  by  the  fore- 
mast, and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ben, 
a  very  oracle  on  board  of  ship,  would 
entertain  them  with  stories  peculiar  to 
their  taste,  a  very  large  number  assem- 
bling together  on  every  occasion,  and 
so  eager  were  they  to  listen  to  his  stories, 
they  would  gather  long  before  he  came 
on  deck  to  secure  places  as  near  the 
speaker  as  possible.  No  novel  reader 
could  become  more  infatuated  in  a  writ- 
ten work  of  fiction  than  they  in  these 
oral  ones.  His  versatile,  imaginative, 
and  loquacious  powers  were  so  well 
developed,  that  he  could  commence  a 
story  without  any  apparent  preparation 
and  continue  it  from  evening  to  evening 
without  interruption,  or  so  I  learned  from 
some  of*the  listeners.  I  listened  to  him 
a  short  time  one  night,  but  his  theme  not 
being  of  a  character  to  suit  my  taste,  I 
paid   no  more  attention    to   his   fanciful 


GOVERNMENT    CENTENNIAL. 


niHE  centennial  year  of  Washington's 
i  inauguration  is  marked  by  the  giving 
of  a  free  constitution  to  Japan;  the  agita- 
tion for  self  government  ;.by  India  and 
Ireland;  the  celebration  in  France  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile;  the  international  in- 
dustrial exposition  at  Paris;  the  erection 
of  the  Eiffel  tower,  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
the  highest  previous  structure;  a  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  City  of  Paris  in 
five  days,  twenty-three  hours  and  seven 
minutes,  the  quickest  trip  on  record;  the 
opening  up  of  South  America  and  north- 
ern and  Central  Asia  by  rail  roads;  the 
incorporation  of  the  Nicaraugua  Canal 
Company,  the  work  of  which  will  likely 
affect  the  commerce  of  the  world;    the 


completion  of  the  phonograph,  by  which 
Gladstone's  voice  has  been  heard  in 
America  while  Gladstone  was  in  England; 
the  commencement  of  the  construction  of 
a  telescope  large  enough  to  enable  us  to 
know  whether  the  moon  is  inhabited:  the 
beginning  of  active  work  looking  to  the 
fertilization  of  our  American  Desert;  an«l 
the  use  of  electric  street  cars.  The  mere 
mention  of  these  things  is  enough  to 
make  one  feel  as  though  we  were  stand- 
ing upon  a  vast  height,  from  which  it  was 
dangerous  even  to  look  into  the  valley 
beneath.  The. age  is  phenomenal  and 
grand  in  its  accumulation  of  the  wealth  oi 
the  ages  past  which  has  burst  forth  into 
sight  like  the  flower  of  the  century  plant. 

—D,  F.  Lambert,  in  Independent  Patriot. 


effusions.  I  used  to  pace  the  deck  ba<^k 
and  forth  at  night,  when  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do,  thinking  of  those  I  had  left 
behind,  and  very  often  have  reviewed  my 
whole  life,  and  would  at  such  times 
wonder  if  God  would  establish  his  church 
on  earth  again.  My  heart  was  very  sad 
on  these  occasions,  yet  hope  would  be 
enkindled  frequently,  and  a  measure  of 
faith  obtain  in  my  heart  that  such  would 
be  the  case. 

I  do  not  remember  of  our  speaking  a 
single  ship  from  New  York  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  we  were  six  weeks  on  the 
trip.  We  would  frequently  see  a  school 
of  porpoises  following  the  ship,  and 
sometimes  a  whale  spouting  at  a  distance, 
and  in  the  night  watch,  when  the  sea  was 
smooth  and  everything  still,  would  hear 
what  the  sailors  said  was  a  fight  between 
the  sword-fish  and  thrasher.  We  crossed 
the  line  before  getting  to  Rio,  but  there 
were  no  demonstrations  such  as  on  mer- 
chant ships  on  such  occasions  are  prac- 
ticed upon  landsmen. 

We  did  not  scrape  acquaintance  with 
King  Neptune,  neither  were  subject  to 
any  of  his  demands.  Whether  he  was 
afraid  to  try  to  enfore  any  of  his  custom- 
ary exactions  on  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent as  a  Line  of  Battle  ship  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  not  being  entrusted  with 
the  confidence  of  his  oceanic  majesty. 

CTo  be  continued) . 
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It  was  a  stormy  winter's  day, 

And  fast  the  snow  was  flying; 
Great  drifls  upon  the  meadow  lay, 

The  winds  were  sadly  sighing. 

A  stalwart  man  of  noble  form 

A(Taes  the  fields  was  going, 
He  heeded  not  the  pelting  storm, 

Cared  not  that  it  was  snowing. 

He  paased  a  moment  and  looked  back. 
Lest  drifting  sleet  should  blind  him ; 

His  little  son  right  in  his  track 
Wap  trudging  on  behind  him. 

"What  brought  you  here?"  the  father  cried, 
"Why  through  these  snow-drifts  wallow?" 

His  blue  eyes  flashed  as  he  replied, 
"Where  fether  goes  I'll  follow." 

That  stalwart  man  of  noble  form 
With  keenest  anguish  listened ; 


And  though  he  heeded  not  the  storm, 
With  tears  his  eyelids  glistened. 

If  little  feet,  each  weary  day 

To  follow  him  endeavor, 
He  may  perchau(*e  lead  them  astray 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

He  took  the  little  fellow's  hand, 

And  in  his  own  he  clasped  it; 
Too  young  was  he  to  understand 

Why  thus  his  father  grasped  it. 

There,  in  the  storm,  that  father  prayed, 
"0  Savior,  ever  guide  us, 
Through  all  life's  journey  grant  thy  aid, 
And  let  not  death  divide  us. 

"Let  me  in  paths  of  safety  tread, 

To  God's  dear  love  no  stranger; 
By  me  let  this  dear  child  be  led 
Away  from  paths  of  danger. " 

EoBKBT  L.  Bangs. 


LAKE      MARY. 


(See  Frontispiece). 


JTfO  THE  traveler  over  our  western 
-I*  prairies,  unused  to  mountain  scenery 
anil  whose  journey  extends  beyond  the 
mountains,  there  opens  many  a  grandly 
iruposing  scene.  Borne  swiftly  along 
l>»'bind  the  steaming,  panting  iron  horse, 
hi'  leans  from  the  open  window  too 
a);s<>rVH'd  in  the  rapidly  changing  land- 
••»:apo  to  analyze  his  own  emotions  or  real- 
ize  the  wonders  of  that  which  his  eye 
takes  in.  Not  thus,  however,  when  at  his 
journey's  end  upon  some  calm  summer 
<Iay,  ho  wanders  away  and  entering  a 
mountain  eanvon  follows  its  ever  as- 
K'f'nding,  ever  changing  course.  Above 
him  meet  the  branches  of  lofty  forest  trees, 
interlocking  their  boughs  and  almost 
^•hmting  out  the  light  of  day.  Wild 
rosi's,  flowering  shrubs  and  willows 
frinijo  the  margin  of  the  clear  mountain 
*?tream,  now  winding  gently  over  a  level 
tract  with  scarcely  a  murmur  as  it  glides, 
•uid  now  rushing  and  tumbling  over  a 
HM-ky  ledge  with  the  music  of  echoing 
laughter  and  the  song  of  wild  birds  heard  in 
it?  rush  and  roar.  Onward  and  upward 
with  untiring  feet  he  wends  his  way,  when 


suddenly  the  narrow  canyon  widens  out, 
the  noise  of  falling  water  grows  faint  and 
fainter;  the  branches  part  like  friends  for 
a  time  separated;  the  twilight  is  exchang- 
ed for  the  warmth  and  brightness  shed 
bv  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  at  its 
noon-time  splendor;  and  he  finds  him- 
self beside  the  sleeping  waters  of  a  rock- 
bound  lake.  Here,  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  placid,  clear  and  solemn 
in  its  very  stillness,  lying  at  the  rock- 
bound  feet  of  lofty,  towering  heights,  Lake 
Mary  reflects  from  her  bosom  the  warm 
kisses  of  the  sunlight,  and  filled  with  the 
gladness  of  untrammelled  nature  bathes  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  whose  thirsty  roots 
seek  her  refreshing  waters. 

Far  awav  in  the  distance  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  sounds  and  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  the  thousands  ptill 
go  on.  But  here  there  is  silence. 
Here  the  soul  of  man  arouses  frona 
its  sleep;  the  cares,  toils  and  perplex- 
ities of  life  fade  away  like  mist — are 
lost  in  the  distance  like  the  sound  of  the 
waterfall — and  man  finds  time  for  commu- 
nion with  his  Maker.     How  like  a  dream, 
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an  idle  dream -of  a  night  which  is  past, 
are  the  scenes  left  behind!  Wrapped  in 
contemplation  as  a  mantle,  the  worn  and 
care-weary  man  of  the  world  dimly  real- 
izes the  vanity,  vexation  and  folly  of  that 
which  but  yesterday  engrossed  his  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  better  thoughts.  How 
grateful  to  his  soul  is  the  very  silence 
and  solitude.  Gently  the  breeze  steals 
through  the  valley  and  the  song  of  a  sol- 
itary bird  trembles  on  the  air!  There  is 
harmony  in  all  the  works  of  God.      It  is 


only  when  man  enters  upon  the  scene 
that  discords  follow;  and  yet,  is  not  man 
the  crowning  piece  of  God's  workman- 
ship, and  shall  there  not  yet  evolve  from 
this  rush  and  whirl,  this  maddening 
strife,  some  greater,  higher  good?  The 
answer  comes  borne  in  upon  the  seal 
in  those  beautiful  lines  of  Tennyson: 

"Cast  all  your  cares  on  God :  that  anchor  holds-. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning?    If  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  Him?  and  the  sea  is  his. 
The  sea  is  his :  He  made  it/' 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 
FICTION. 

'*And  as  we  loose  our  wistful  hold 

On  warmth  and  loveliness  and  vouth, 
And  shudder  at  the  dark  and  cold, 
Our  souls  cry  out  for  Truth. 

"No  more  mirage,  0  Heavenly  Powers, 
To  mock  our  sight  with  shows  so  fair! 
We  question  after  solemn  hours 
That  lead  us  swiftly — where?" 

— Celia  Thazter. 

"For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils; 
they  have'  forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water." — ^Jer.  2 .  13. 

WHATEVER  the  prophet  had  in  view 
by  the  simile  which  we  have  here 
selected  for  our  motto,  there  has  assured- 
ly been  nothing  in  these  last  days  on 
which  so  much  useless  labor  has  been 
expended,  or  so  vast  a  waste  of  money 
and  time  as  in  the  writing,  printing  and 
reading  of  fiction. 

Could  the  evil  accomplished  by  it  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  squan- 
dered hours,  the  sum  total  of  either  would 
appal  us.  But  when  to  these  large  scores 
against  it  is  added  the  long  list  of  ruined 
lives  traceable  to  it,  the  account  awaiting 
reckoning  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

I  do  not  refer  to  a  certain  class  of  cheap 
literature  that  finds  patronage  among  the 
vicious,  or  those  of  low,  uncultured  tastes 
and  tendencies.  More  insidious  than  this 
is  the  high-toned  fiction  which  goes  into 
refined  Christian  homes. 

In  these  days  if  there  are  any  who  show 
an  unfamiliarity  with  the  writings  of 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  or  other  popular  nov- 


elists of  the  times,  they  are  regarded  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  Puritans  re- 
garded those  graceless  people  who  never 
read  the  Bible. 

There  are  as  clearlv  defined  prrades  in 
fiction  as  in  intoxicating  beverages;  and 
to  those  who  acquire  an  appetite  for  fic- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  other,  the  road 
will  prove  "down  grade"  all  the  way,  and 
the  descent  from  the  best  to  the  lowest, 
certain,  unless  there  is  a  resisting  force 
powerful  enough  to  hold  them  in  check. 
This  force  must  be  supplied  by  the  Christ- 
ian home  training,  and  careful  nurture  in 
the  word  of  God.  Let  parents  see  to  \\ 
that  their  children  obtain  at  home  the 
taste  for  healthful  mental  food,  while  un- 
der their  control.  And  then,  if  like  Pal- 
tie  they  should  be  tempted  by  these  gilded 
cisterns  to  forsake  the  fountain  of  living 
water,  they  will,  like  her,  return  to  it  a> 
surely  as  the  prodigal  remembered  the 
bread  of  his  father's  house  when  he  had 
tired  of  the  world's  husks. 

To  those  youth  who  from  their  cradle 
have  been  more  familiar  with  these  unsat- 
isfying things  than  with  the  pure  fountain 
of  truth,  the  descent  from  the  refined  to 
the  reverse  is  as  easy  as  coasting  down 
hill,  and  as  fascinating.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  when  some  crushed  and  bleed ing 
victim  is  forced  on  public  notice  that  the 
evil  is  recognized. 

Religious  novels  are  some  of  the  effort^ 
put  forth  to  repair  the  evil  that  comes 
from  the  neglect  of  healthful  home  edu- 
cation, especially  of  the  scriptures;  but 
they  are  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
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611  the  "broken  cisterns"  with  water  from 
the  fountain  of  truth. 

That  novel  reading  does  have  the  evil 
bffoct  pointed  out  let  any  one  compare 
the  precepts  of  the  Bible  with  the  false 
(coloring  given  to  social  life  by  fiction. 
Take  for  inBtance  the  command  to  "covet 
not  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's."  Not 
yiily  is  this  violated  in  fiction,  but  the 
offense  beconies  so  glossed  that  if  it  does 
not  appear  a  virtue,  it  at  least  gains  con- 
donation in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and 
thus  weakens  the  force  of  the  precept ; 
&ii«l  this  may  and  does  go  on  through 
e\erv  one  of  the  ten  commandments. 
The  laxity  thus  brought  about  in  society 
1?  sure  to  react  on  the  home  and  its  most 
Baorcd  relations. 

Pattie's  experience  went  just  far  enough 
to  reveal  to  her  its  tendency,  and  the 
results  to  which  it  contributed;  and  then 
her  8oul  drew  back  as  from  a  horrible  pit. 
**Grace  Trueman"  was  not  her  first  intro- 
dnction  to  fiction,  she  had  previously  read 
**Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  one  or  two 
other  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  works;  these  with 
perhaps  a  few  magazine  stories  were  the 
extent  of  her  knowledge  of  it  when  she 
bad  reached  the  years  of  young  woman- 
bootl. 

Of  the  literary  monthlies  published  ex- 
clusively for  ladies  none  were  ever  patron- 
ized in  the  home  of  Mr.  Waldville.  Occa- 
Fionally  some  found  their  way  there,  but 
magazine  stories  of  the  Peterson  type  had 
uo  attractions  for  Pattie— "milk  and  wa- 
ter sop"  she  called  them. 

The  first  tears  ever  shed  by  her  for  fic- 
titious woes  were  wept  over  the  pages  of 
*'.Iane  Eyre,"  a  book  obtained  of  a  school 
friend  —  an  avowed  votary  to  fiction. 
This  lady  was  of  cultivated  tastes,  and 
the  hooks  of  her  selection  were  always 
from  authors  distinguished  in  their  wri- 
tinprs  for  elevated  tone  as  well  as  for  their 
powers  of  imagination  and  description. 

Pattie's  limited  acquaintance  with  fic- 
tion had  not  disturbed  her  equanimity  or 
particularly  impressed  her,  and  she  was 
inclined  to  regard  her  friend's  infatuation 
with  a  sort  of  charitable  contempt,  pay- 
ing hut  little  heed  to  the  books  when  her 
fri(*nd  by  way  of  entertaining  her  would 
offer  them  to  her.  But  "Jane  Eyre"  was 
a  hook  to  catch  and  chain  the  attention 
from  the  start.  Its  strong,  bold,  delinea- 
tion of  human  love  and  temptation,  the 
supernatural  and  unreal  made  so  vividly 


real  and  natural,  all  held  for  Pattie's  men- 
tal poise  a  peculiar  charm.  She  became  so 
interested  that  she  could  not  relinquish 
the  book  when  she  must  return  home,  and 
her  friend  requested  her  to  take  it  with 
her,  which  she  gladly  did;  but  she  had 
not  gone  half  of  the  short  distance  before 
doubts  intruded  respecting  its  reception 
by  her  father,  if  he  should  see  it.  The 
nearer  she  approached  home  the  more  the 
doubts  took  the  form  of  certainty.  She 
hesitated  between  her  apparent  duty  to 
return  the  book  and  her  desire  to  see  how 
it  ended. 

The  tempter  whispered:  "Why  need 
he  see  it?"  She  had  never  been  under 
the  necessity  of  concealment,  and  the 
deception  implied  in  the  thought  sent  the 
hot  blood  to  her  face. 

"There  is  nothing  bad  in  the  book," 
continued  the  tempter;  "it  is  only  your 
father's  prejudice  that  makes  the  trou- 
ble." 

This  seemed  true,  and  Pattie  felt  an 
angry  feeling  of  resentment  towards  her 
father  that  he  should  place  her  in  such  an 
uncomfortable  position.  She  was  no  more 
a  child  to  be  kept  under  such  strict  super- 
vision. Influenced  by  such  feelings  she 
passed  on  to  her  home  with  the  book. 
But  deliberate  disobedience,  to  a  consci- 
entious mind,  is  an  intolerable  foe  to 
peace.  She  could  only  read  it  at  such 
undisturbed  moments  as  she  had  to  her- 
self, and  all  the  sweet  companionship  that 
she  had  hitherto  found  in  reading  was  ab- 
sent. It  was  finally  finished,  and  as  she 
carried  it  home  she  formed  the  resolution 
to  read  no  more  of  them.  Alas  for  her 
resolution!  She  found  her  friend  full  of 
the  account  of  another,  still  more  fascina- 
ting, which  she  declared  she  had  sat  up  all 
night  to  read  and  shed  "oceans  of  tears." 
Pattie  must  read  it  without  fail.  But  Pat- 
tie  shook  her  head.  "Father  does  not  ap- 
prove of  such  reading,"  she  said,  apolo- 
getically. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  your  father  is  a 
precious  old  fogy;  but  doesn't  he  read  the 
nasty  newspapers  every  hour  of  his  val- 
uable time  that  he  can  get?  And  what  is 
there  in  a  book  like  this  so  harmful  to  the 
morals?  If  he  had  ever  read  the  works 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  or  Miss  Mulock,  he 
would  not  call  them  immoral." 

Such  reasoning  sounded  very  specious 
to  Pattie.  It  must  be,  she  thought,  that 
her  father  was  unreasonably  prejudiced. 
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In  fact,  as  she  came  to  think  aboat  it  she 
had  never  known  him  to  give  a  reason  for 
his  opinion.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  con- 
science to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  really 
her  father's  judgment  that  was  defective 
and  not  her  inclination  or  act.  Still  as 
she  carried  home  the  new  volume  she  did 
not  feel  altogether  easy  in  mind.  If  she 
had  not  been  trained  to  such  intolerable 
dry  reading,  it  seemed  to  her  there  would 
now  be  no  trouble  about  it;  then  she 
reviewed  the  years  of  her  theological 
studies  and  questioned  what  good  had  she 
gained?  All  that  she  had  learned  was 
resolved  into  this,  that  little  or  nothing 
was  known  of  the  science  of  divine  things. 

Ah,  Pattie!  the  time  is  coming  when 
you  will  understand  that  to  have  learned 
that  is  to  have  found  the  spring  of  wisdom. 
But  now  Pattie  was  seeking  excuse  for 
wasting  time  on  the  cisterns  which  can 
not  hold  water. 

She  made  no  further  effort  at  conceal- 
ment. If  objections  came  she  would  meet 
them  and  have  them  out.  The  trouble  of 
mind  that  distressed  her  ceased  then,  but 
as  she  continued  her  reading  she  found 
trouble  of  another  kind,  a  vague  unrest 
and  discontent  that  she  could  not  explain, 
and  to  escape  from  which  she  plunged 
still  deeper  into  the  exciting  cause.  As 
the  drunkard  seeks  to  drown  thought  in 
the  cup  that  intoxicates,  like  him  she  neg- 
lected duties  to  p'ursue  the  phantom  that 
lured  her. 

To  the  remonstrance  of  her  mother  and 
the  command  of  her  father  she  answered, 
as  she  had  answered  herself,  that  she  must 
have  enjoyment.  Sternness  met  stubborn- 
ness. She  was  no  longer  a  child  to  be 
subdued  by  frowns,  and  he  made  no  ap- 
peal to  her  reason,  nor  explained  the 
ground  of  his  opposition.  He  tried  to  in- 
terest her  in  horticulture  and  flowers,  and 
though  she  had  a  genuine  love  for  both 
they  failed  to  draw  her  from  her  books. 

The  description  of  life  viewed  through 
the  glitter  of  romance,  assumed  to  her  the 
appearance  of  real  life  from  which  she  by 
circumstances  was  debarred. 

Restless  discontent  embittered  her  mind 
at  the  contrast  between  the  beautiful 
charmed  lives  of  the  heroines  of  whom 
she  read,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  her 
own  afflicted  and  restricted  life,  filled  with 
its  tiresome  round  of  homely  duties. 

The  Bible  was  no  longer  read  except  as 
a  task  imposed  by  conscience.     She  could 


not  conscientiously  ask  at  a  throne  of  grace 
for  the  worldly  desires  and  longings  of 
her  heart,  consequently  prayer  was  oeg- 
lected.  But  for  this  she  was  frequently 
summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science, and  writhed  under  the  lash  of  its 
infliction.  She  grew  weary  of  the  per- 
petual, warfare  and  longed  for  the  old  fel- 
lowship that  she  had  once  enjoyed  in 
books,  in  religion,  and  in  God.  Romance 
lost  its  charm,  and  though  she  continued 
to  read  it,  she  but  employed  it  as  the  as- 
sassin of  time  to  enable  her  to  escape 
from  the  thralldom  of  discontent.  Bui 
works  of  fiction  were  less  frequently  re- 
sorted to,  as  interest  in  them  dirainishel 
and  finally  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling 
took  place.  She  loathed  that  which  she 
had  loved,  and  hungered  for  mental  food 
of  the  kind  which  requires  the  digesting 
operation  of  thought.  She  felt  that  her 
mind  was  becoming  barren  and  incapable 
of  entertaining  her  as  it  had  formerly 
done. 

An  invalid  lady  who  knew  her  well, 
to  whom  she  mentioned  her  ennui,  sug- 
gested books  of  travel  and  ancient  history, 
offering  to  supply  some  of  them. 

Pattie  wisely  acted  upon  this  advioe, 
beginning  with  the  "Travels  of  BayanJ 
Taylor,"  "Livingstone's  Explorations  in 
Africa,"  "Monuments  of  Egypt,"  and  the 
"  Works  of  Joseph  us."  A  healthy  tone  of 
mind  soon  returned  and  books  again  be- 
came her  friends  and  companions.  It  was 
a  severe  lesson  that  left  pain  in  its  memo- 
ry, but  it  was  never  forgotten  and  proved 
of  importance  to  her  later  as  will  appear. 

The  Bible  became  a  new  and  interesting 
study  in  connection  with  this  new  reading. 
Some  of  the  wise  who  read  this  will  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  God  in  all  this; 
they  can  trace  the  thought  of  His  mind 
through  all  the  leadings  of  His  provi- 
dence. There  came  a  time  when  Pattie 
looking  back  over  the  way  could  do  ^ 
too,  but  it  was  after  she  had  forever 
quenched  her  thirst  at  the  well  of  living 
water. 

But  at  this  time  in  our  narrative  she 
could  only  see  the  long  road  stretching 
before  her  without,  seemingly,  end  or  aim. 
Events  of  importance  affecting  both  time 
and  eternity  were  crowding  thick  upon  her 
path.  She  had  not  then  learned  to  read 
God's  purposes  of  the  past;  faith  conM 
only  lay  its  hand  in  his  and  go  on  to  met^t 
the  future. 

(To  be  oontintied). 
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^N  my  arrival  in  Liverpool,  my  newly 
appointed  field  of  labor,  I  was  well 
and  kindly  received  by  all  the  Saints,  and 
many  not  in  the  church  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome;  but  I  felt  weak,  and  if  ever  a 
man  felt  his  own  littleness  I  did  mine  at 
that  time.  But  I  was  not  on  my  own 
work  and  this  gave  me  courage  to  press 
forward,  and  although  my  co-laborers 
were  those  whom  I  considered  so  much 
higher  in  the  kingdom  of  God  than  I  was, 
and  knew  so  much  more  than  I  did,  yet  I 
felt  determined  to  do  the  best  I  could,  the 
Lord  being  my  helper.  The  Saints  met 
and  held  their  meetings  in  Music  Hall, 
Bold  street,  a  verv  obscure  and  humble 
place  compared  with  the  many  rich  and 
elegant  churches  in  that  large  city.  There 
are  so  many  grains  of  sand  upon  the  sea 
shore  that  one  graiu  passes  unnoticed,  and 
so  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  but  a 
speck  and  unnoticed  among  the  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  passing  to  and 
fro  in  those  busy  streets;  but  the  great 
Master  smiled  upon  his  people  though  few 
Id  number  and  gave  us  the  choicest  of 
heaven's  blessings,  adding  some  good  and 
faithful  souls  to  the  cause. 

Here  I  became  acquainted  with  Matilda, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah 
Clark.  Her  parents  were  not  members  of 
the  church,  and  she,  like  many  others,  was 
the  only  one  of  her  family  who  belonged 
to  the  Latter  Daj^r  Saints.  She  was  an  ac- 
tive,  zealous  member  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Sabbath  School;  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  help  in  any  good  cause. 

We  were  married  February  16th,  1851, 
in  St.  Silas'  Church,  (Church  of  England), 
Pembroke  place,  London  road,  Liverpool. 

Orson  Pratt,  with  his  family,  having 
just  returned  to  America,  we  went  to  live 
in  the  house  thev  had  vacated,  15  Wilton 
street,  office  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  in 
England,  and  Franklin  D.  Richards,  one 
of  the  twelve  who  succeeded  Orson  Pratt, 
hoarded  with  us.  Thus  it  happened  that 
when  any  of  the  elders  landed  in  Liver- 
pool, 15  Wilton  street  was  the  first  place 
they  inquired  for.  We  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  leading  men, 
among  whom  were  John  Taylor,  Erastus 
and  Lorenzo  Snow,  Samuel  Richards, 
Isaac  C.  Haight,  with  many  others  whose 


names  I  have  neither  time  nor  place  to 
mention.  These  were,  apparently,  all 
good  men  and,  so  far  as  we  knew,  well 
behaved.  They  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  English  people,  and  not  one  of  them 
gave  us  the  least  cause  to  suspect  that  any 
thing  was  wrong  in  the  Valleys  of  the 
Mountains,  and  as  for  polygamy  it  was 
strongly  denied.  They  said  it  was  a  false 
report  circulated  by  their  enemies  to  bias 
the  miods  of  the  people  against  the  truth; 
that  it  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the  church, 
and  proving  their  words  by  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  Book  of  Mormon,  etc. 

I  endeavored  to  spend  the  time  profit- 
ably, especially  among  the  small  branches 
and  scattered  members.  Mattie,  my  wife, 
would  often  accompany  me  to  such  places. 
The  Saints  made  us  welcome  and  we  made 
ourselves  at  home  with  them,  thus  con- 
ferring mutual  benefit  and  pleasure.  True 
Saints  are  not  strangers  to  each  other, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  but  feel  as  one 
family  where  all  are  united. 

It  cost  four  cents,  two  English  pennies, 
to  cross  to  Birkenhead,  over  the  river 
Mersey,  a  pleasant  trip  of  twenty  minutes 
on  a  small  steamboat.  Rock  Ferry,  a 
very  pretty  little  village  on  the  river  side, 
about  two  miles  from  Birkenhead,  where 
lived  Bro.  and  Sr.  En  ion,  two  honest  faith- 
ful souls,  quite  comfortable  in  this  world's 
goods  and  trying  to  make  those  around 
them  comfortable.  New  Brighton  is  an- 
other small  village  close  by  the  shore  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  with  plenty  of 
bathing  cars  at  the  water's  edge.  We 
would  pay  twenty-five  cents,  an  English 
shilling,  for  the  use  of  one,  don  our  bath- 
ing dresses  of  dark  blue  serge  and  when 
ready  let  the  owner  know.  Then  he  would 
come  with  his  horse  and  hitch  it  to  a 
kind  of  a  singletree — there  is  one  at  each 
end  of  the  car  so  it  can  be  drawn  either 
way  without  turning  it  round — and  take 
us  out  into  the  water  and  there  leave  us. 
If  the  tide  was  coming  in,  a  wave  would 
often  wash  over  our  heads  and  then  recede. 
The  owner  kept  watch  and  as  the  tide  rose 
higher  he  would  draw  the  car  nearer  to 
the  shore.  These  are  pleasant  memories 
of  the  past. 

On  the   second  of  January,  1852,  our 
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first  little  boy  was  bom,  whom  we  called 
Kenedren,  a  name  given  to  bis  mother  in 
a  dream  six  months  before  he  was  born. 
Mattie  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  two 
weeks.  Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  round  the  room  and  said : 

"I  shall  not  die  now.  I  saw  a  group  of 
ai)gels  in  the  sky  with  a  large  harp.  They 
were  playing  and  singing  such  heavenly 
music.  One  of  them  beckoned  me  to 
come,  and  I  made  a  move  to  go,  for  I 
wanted  to  join  them,  but  the  one  at  the 
head  held  out  his  hand,  waving  me  back, 
saying,  *not  yet,  not  yet.' " 

She  began  to  recover  from  that  moment, 
gained  strength  every  day  and  was  soon 
well  again. 

A  strong  desire  to  gather  with  the 
Saints  seemed  to  be  manifested  among  the 
people  of  God,  and  many  were  thinking 
of  emigrating  to  America.  When  we  saw 
our  most  familiar  friends  preparing  to  go, 
the  same  spirit  seized  upon  us,  and  we 
said,  one  to  the  other,  we  must  go  too.  I 
made  known  ray  intention  to  the  president 
of  the  English  mission,  who  said,  "  It  is 
rather  sudden,  must  you  go  now?"  I  an- 
swered "Yes,  we  would  like  to;"  conse- 
quently we  made  arrangements  for  our 
departure.  Father  and  Mother  Russell 
and  their  son  Archie,  a  fine  young  man  of 
twenty-seven,  Br.  and  Sr.  Collin  son  and 
their  family,  also  Bro.  Wm.  Coward,  all 
wealthy  people,  went  by  steamer,  a  short- 
er and  far  more  comfortable  mode  of 
travel  than  in  an  emigrant  sailing  vessel. 
When  they  w^ere  gone,  and  we  had  fully 
made  up  our  minds  to  go,  the  thought 
flashed  upon  us  that  we  were  leaving  the 
home  of  our  childhood,  parents,  friends 
near  and  dear,  perhaps  never  to  behold 
them  again,  and  it  made  us  feel  sad  in- 
deed, but  it  was  for  the  gospel's  sake,  to 
mingle  with  those  who  loved  to  serve  the 
Lord.  The  next  vessel  leaving  with  a 
load  of  Saints  would  soon  be  ready  and 
we  concluded  to  go  on  that.  We  had  a 
busy  time  preparing,  getting  everything 
ready,  bidding  farewells,  etc.  But  time 
flies  fast  and  the  day  of  our  departure 
soon  arrived.  We  went  on  board  the 
Elfm  Marin,  the  sailors  weighed  anchor, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  Februarv,  1852,  the 
pilot  towed  us  out  of  the  river  Mersey.  It 
was  rough  in  the  channel,  but  soon  we 
were  out  upon  the  broad  ocean,  miles  away 
from  land  and  the  home  of  our  birth.  We 
had  secured  passage  in  the  second  cabin, 


two  berths  from  the  door,  as  comfortable 
a  place  as  any  (captain's  cabin  excepted) 
on  board  an  emigrant  ship.  Next  to  us 
was  Bro.  and  Sr.  Robins,  a  few  berths  be- 
yond was  Br.  Steven  Wood  and  his  sister 
Fannie,  who  suffered  severely  from  sea- 
sickness nearly  all  the  voyage.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  one  of  our  Liverpool 
Saints,  Bro.  Brookbank  and  familv,  whose 
wife  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  but 
rather  opposed.it.  While  the  ship  was 
lying  in  Clarance  dock,  Mattie's  father 
went  on  board  and  nailed  some  strips  of 
wood  up  and  down  the  ^d^^e  of  the  berths 
as  he  said,  to  keep  the  baby  from  rolling 
out.  We  thought  sometimes  when  out  at 
sea  that  he  must  have  been  inspired  to 
do  so.  It  was  a  long  narrow  ship  and  the 
cargo  not  being  very  well  packed  together, 
caused  it  to  roll  until  it  sometimes  seemed 
as  though  it  would  roll  over;  but  none 
were  very  much  afraid,  feeling  an  assur- 
ance that  God  would  guide  us  safely  over 
the  troubled  waters.  Our  baby  grew  to 
be  a  fine  big  boy,  and  every  morning  he 
took  his  bath  in  a  bucket  of  water  dipped 
from  the  ocean.  Very  little  sickness  oc- 
curred among  us  considering  so  many  pas- 
sengers of  all  ages.  We  numbered  07er 
three  hundred,  nearly  all  Saints,  and  as  a 
general  thing  they  enjoyed  themselves  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  on  ship  board* 
livins:  on  sea  crackers  the  hardest  of  all 
bread,  and  bad  water  for  many  days  until 
it  purified  itself. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  .singing  sounds 
better  on  the  water  than  any  where  else,  1 
used  to  think  so  while •  listening  to  the 
sweet  and  clear  voices  on  the  deck  as  thev 
sung  the  songs  of  Zion,  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  would  be  happy  on 
Zion's  land. 

Among  the  passengers  was  an  old  ladr 
and  her  son,  Bro.  and  Sr.  Roff.  She  was  near- 
ly eighty  years  old  and  her  son  was  fifty. 
I  remarked  when  we  started  that  I  did  not 
think  any  one  so  old  could  stand  the  jour- 
ney, but  she  seemed  to  get  along  pretty 
well  for  several  weeks,  but  alas  it  proved 
too  much  for  her,  she  failed  very  fast  and 
at  last  passed  away  to  a  better  land  than 
the  one  she  was  going  to  on  earth.  Her 
mortal  remains  were  sewed  up  in  a  wind- 
ing sheet,  and  bound  fast  to  a  board  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  body,  with  a  heavy 
weight  fastened  to  the  foot  to  make  it 
sink  quicker.  After  singing  and  prayer 
and  the  funeral  discourse  over,  it  was  con- 
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signed  to  a  watery  grave.  It  is  past  all 
haman  imagination  to  conceive  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  witness  a  burial  at  sea, 
although  aware  that  while  upon  the 
mighty  deep  with  nothing  but  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  beneath  and  the  beautiful 
hlae  sky  above,  all  serene  and  pleasant  as 
it  was  on  that  funeral  day,  our  noble  ship 
riding  proudly  over  the  dark  blue  waves 
with  nothing  to  mar  its  progress  or  indi- 
cate that  we  should  not,  e're  long,  reach 
our  desired  haven.  Yes,  we  are  aware 
that  in  a  few  moments  the  scene  could  be 
changed  and  storm  and  tempest  engulf  us 
all  in  the  same  watery  grave;  but  while 
all  is  peace,  to  stand  on  deck  and  see  one 
of  our  number  already  encased  in  coarse 
canvas,  bound  to  a  plank,  the  sailors  hold- 
ing fast,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  let  go, 
when  it  slides  off  into  the  water  to  be 
seen  no  more  till  the  resurrection  morn, 
when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  I 
can  say  for  one  that  such  a  scene  is  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

One  day  while  standing  at  the  cabin 
door  watching  the  large  sails  sway  to 
and  fro,  I  saw  a  sight  that  after  it  was 
over  made  me  tremble  with  fear.  Some 
thoughtless  person  had  put  a  tar  barrel 
over  the  galley  pipe,  it  did  not  draw 
very  well,  consequently  the  fire  did  not 
hum  well,  and  cooking  was  rather  slow. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  barrel  caught  fire  and 
blazed  high,  but  the  sail  happened  to  be 
swinging  over  to  the  side  of  the  ship  or  it 
might  have  been  right  over  the  blaze.  The 
mate  saw  it  and  quick  as  thought  sprang 
on  top  of  the  galley,  lifted  the  burning 
barrel  and  threw  it  overboard.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  what  might  have  been  the 
consequence  if  that  fire  had  not  been 
quenched.  I  raised  my  voice  to  heaven  in 
prayer  and  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
what  we  had  escaped.  What  could  be 
more  terrible  than  a  ship  on  fire  freighted 
with  human  beings;  but  we  were  saved 
through  the  kind  watchcare  of  our  heaven- 
ly Father,  whose  eye  was  over  us  all  the 
way,  and  save  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  a 
little  sea-sickness,  and  our  faith  and  pa- 
tience pretty  well  tried,  we  had  a  fair  pas- 
sage, and  reached  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mississippi  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. Our  captain  said  it  was  a  dangerous 
crossing  and  cast  anchor  there  till  morn- 
ing. At  early  dawn  we  crossed  the  bar 
in  safety  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  just 
eight  weeks  from  the  day  we  left  Liver- 


pool docks.  We  went  on  shore  and  spent 
a  few  hours,  taking  a  survey  of  the  quaint 
old  fashioned  looking  city.  Returning  to- 
our  vessel  we  were  soon  busy  gathering 
things  together,  packing  up,  and  preparing 
to  leave  and  go  on  board  the  steamer  St. 
Paul.  The  river  was  crowded  with  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds,  with  scarcely  room  to 
pass.  No  sooner  were  we  on  board  the 
steamboat  than  the  bow  of  a  large  vessel 
run  right  into  the  side  of  it,  mashing  one 
of  the  state  rooms,  and  making  it  tremble 
as  though  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the 
whole  earth.  Repairs  were  soon  done  and 
they  managed  to  get  away  without  any 
further  damage.  We  were  fortunate  in 
getting  two  of  the  best  berths  on  the  boat, 
nicely  situated  in  the  best  cabin,  for  it  was 
crowded  to  excess,  about  six  hundred  per- 
sons being  on  board.  Traveling  on  the- 
Mississippi  is  not  so  pleasant.  Often  the- 
boat  would  strike  a  snag,  causing  it  to 
tremble  violently  for  several  minutes,. 
creating  great  fear  and  alarm  among  the 
passengers.  Many  times  in  the  night  we 
would  be  aroused  bv  a  terrible  shock,  ex- 
pecting  every  moment  she  would  sink  to 
the  bottom.  We  passed  two  sunken 
steamers,  the  tops  of  them  just  in  sight. 
Very  few  lives,  if  any,  are  saved  in  such 
cases.  The  trip  would  have  been  pleasant 
had  it  not  been  for  those  ugly  snags.  A 
good  table  was  set,  fit  for  a  king.  We- 
had  never  seen  corn  bread  before,  and  did 
not  know  what  it  was  made  of,  as  therfr 
is  no  corn  meal  in  England.  It  was  ex- 
cellent and  manv  times  since  have  I  heard 
Mattie  sav,  "  I  wish  I  could  make  com 
bread  like  that  we  had  on  the  boat."  Two 
weeks'  traveling  night  and  day  brought  us 
safely  to  St.  Louis,  where  my  brother 
William  lived.  He  came  on  board  to 
meet  us.  The  old  St.  Paul  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  another  trip,  as  it  was  con- 
demned, and  the  officers  said  they  wonder- 
ed it  had  not  sunk  with  all  on  board.  My 
brother,  who  had  joined  the  church  in 
Scotland,  had  come  to  America  some  years 
before  and  settled  in  St.  Louis.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  tried  to  persuade  us  not  to 
go  any  farther.  Told  us  about  polygamy 
and  other  evils  carried  on  in  Salt  Lake- 
and  said  they  had  good  reason  to  believe 
it  true.  Many  of  my  old  friends  with 
whom  I  had  been  acquainted  and  had 
brought  into  the  church  years  ago  in  En- 
gland had  also  settled  in  St.  Louis.  They 
talked    to  us   and   told   us  many  things 
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about  Utah  and  its  leaders,  and  tried 
hard  to  discoarage  us  and  keep  us  from 
^oing,  but  it  was  no  use,  it  seemed  to  us 


impossible  that  such  things  could  exist, 
and  we  could  not  listen  to  them. 

To  be  oontinued. 


Edife©p'S  G©PFiep. 


In  the  columns  of  our  magazine  for  this  issue 
will  be  found  interesting  matter  relative  to  the 
:great  national  anniversary  celebrated  on  the 
^th  of  April,  1889.  Latter  Day  Saints  ought, 
better  than  any  other  claes  of  people,  to  under- 
stand the  purposes  of  God  in  the  events  which 
have  transpired  and  which  now  are  transpiring 
in  the  world ;  because  of  all  people  now  inhab- 
iting the  earth,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  they 
are  the  only  people  claiming  to  be  led  by  reve- 
lation. The  only  people  contending  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  which  faith 
"does  not  exclude  the  promise,  "It  shall  teach 
you  things  to  come."  We  have  before  called 
the  attention  of  our  young  readers  to  the  fact 
that  God  raised  up  and  inspired  Columbus  to 
search  out  this  continent,  and  we  have  traced 
through  history  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  in 
so  doing.  There  was  not  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  country  or  government  where  man  was 
allowed  the  privileges  of  freedom,  either  politi- 
cal or  religious.  When  God  spake  to  Israel  he 
said,  "Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  wiU  serve;" 
but  how  can  a  man  choose  who  is  allowed  no 
right  of  choice?  Again,  the  Lord  says,  "Come 
4ind  let  us  reason  together ;"  but  how  can  a  man 
reason  with  the  sword  and  the  faggot?  King- 
doms and  monarchies  as  established  by  men  are 
not  compatible  w^ith  God's  form  of  government. 
To  his  own  people  he  promised  to  be  a  King, 
and  under  him  they  made  choice  of  their 
judges.  Grievous  as  was  the  day  for  Israel, 
when  they  rejected  God  and  choose  them  a  king 
like  the  nations  around  them,  God  soothed  the 
heated  anger  of  the  prophet  and  told  him  to 
hearken  unto  the  people,  "for,"  said  he,  "they 
have  not  rejected  you  but  me."  Man  has  his 
agency,  and  will  never  be  a  free  man  until  he 
loves  mercy,  truth  and  justice  better  than  he 
loves  his  own  life.  If  he  can  acquire  this  love 
only,  after  he  has  been  in  bondage  to  that 
which  is  the  opposite,  then  must  he  be  a  bond- 
man before  he  can  be  free.  But  it  was  said, 
"Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,  for  the 
son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with 
the  son  of  the  free  woman."  The  time  had 
4X>me  when  God  was  going  to  redeem  his  prom- 


ise to  his  covenant  people,  and  to  the  younger 
born  son  of  liberty  he  said,  Stand  forth  and 
claim  thy  rights !  This  land  shall  never  be  in 
bondage  to  kings  or  tyrants.  Priestcraft  shall 
never  flourish  here,  and  later  on  he  said  to  his 
chosen  prophet,  through  the  baptism  of  blood 
the  last  vestige  of  enslavement  must  perish. 

Not  alone  with  incredulity  and  distrust,  but 
with  chagrin  and  annoyance  as  well,  did  the 
government*!  of  the  old  world  regard  the  grow- 
ing republic,  the  child  of  freedom.    When  the 
baptisin  of  blood  was  overwhelming  the  nation, 
and  every  resource  of  the  government  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  three  of  these  governments  took 
occasion  to  interfere  with  affairs  in  Mexico,  and 
although  two  of  them  withdrew,  the  third  per- 
sisted in  placing  Maximilian  upon  a  throne, 
with  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  Mexico."    The 
fii*8t  decree  issued  by  him  was,  "  That  all  who 
adhered  to  the  republic  or  resisted  his  authority 
should  be  shot."    Many  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  General  Orteaga,  suffered  death  under  this 
order.    He  also  ordered  the  enslavement  of  the 
whole  laboring  population  of  Mexico.     The 
United  States  refused  to  acknowledge  his  gov- 
ernment and  required  Napoleon  to  withdraw 
his  army.    Maximilian  entered  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co in  1864,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1867, 
he  was  shot  at  Quiretaro,  thus  taking  but  three 
years  to  end  the  unjust  and  terrible  tragedy  and 
verify  the  prediction  made  years  before,  that  no 
king  should  prosper  upon  this  land.    Poor  and 
distracted  as  was  the  government  of  Mexico, 
under  her  President  Juarez,  he  yet  inaugurated 
reforms  tending  to  emancipate  his  countrymen 
from  the  priest-ridden  condition  in  which  they 
then  were,  and  these  measures  he  maintained 
with  firmness  despite  the  remonstrances  and  de- 
mands of  foreign  governments. 

One  century  has  passed,  bringing  with  it  the 
fulfillment  of  many  things  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets,  and  let  us  be  assured  that  not  one 
word  of  inspiration  shall  fall  to  the  ground.  Let 
us  labor,  and  while  we  labor,  wait,  with  feith 
which  trusts  the  guiding  of  His  hand  whose  pres- 
ence we  know  has  been  with  us  in  the  past 
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Any  parties  having  a  January  or  August  num- 
ber of  Autumn  Leaves,  volume  one,  which  they 
will  part  with,  will  receive  full  price  for  the 
same  at  the  Herald  Office.  Notify  Bro.  Dancer 
by  postal  card  l>efore  sending,  and  do  not  send 
until  card  reaches  you  to  do  so.  This  precau- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  more  being  sent 
than  we  can  use. 


We  have  for  some  time  been  in  receipt  of  an 
article  entitled,  "Sincerity  Seeking  Salvation," 
which  will  appear  as  soon  as  space  admits;  also 
one  entitled,  "  Gleanings  from  the  History  of 
the  English  Mission." 


To  OUR  correspondents,  whose  letters  have  de- 
manded replies,  we  wish  to  say,  be  patient  with 
OS,  for  it  is  £ir  from  our  wish  or  thought  to 


neglect  any.  Those  who  have  sent  selections 
which  do  not  appear,  will  please  remember  that 
theirs  is  one  among  many.  Should  it  never  ap- 
pear, do  not  regret  the  sending,  for  it  has  given 
us  more  from  which  to  choose,  and  we  are  as 
grateful  to  you  as  to  those  sending  such  as  ap- 
pear. 

Errata. — In  the  last  issue  the  story  entitled 
"  Esther"  should  have  been  credited  to  "Almi- 
ra,"  and  a  brief  selection,  "Strange  Birds  of 
Syria,"  from  Ridpath's  History,  is  credited  to  S. 
F.  Walker. 


A  LETTER  addressed  to  M.  J.  Clare,  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  has  been  returned  to  us  marked,  "Un- 
claimed." Should  the  party  desire  to  have  the 
letter,  please  send  address. 
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BY  RUSSELL  ARCHIBALD,  JUN. 


JT7HERK  is  not  a  word  in  our  language 
i  which  has  more  numerous  and  more 
pleasant  associations  than  Hope.  With 
its  sound,  even  as  it  falls  on  the  ears,  we 
are  accustomed  to  link  grateful  emotions 
and  joyful  sensations  which  it  never  fails 
to  impart,  and  on  account  of  which  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  dearest  possessions 
of  man.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  upon 
mankind  we  see  the  influence  of  Hope. 
It  begins  with  the  dawning  of  reason  and 
ends  only  with  life.  Before  the  eye  of 
youth  Hope  spreads  out  the  future,  clothed 
in  all  the  glowing  colors  of  imagination. 
It  promises  happiness,  honor  and  fame, 
and  tells  him  that  his  most  ardent  expect- 
ations shall  be  more  than  realized.  Would 
lie  climb  the  hill  of  science  and  stand  first 
among  her  votaries,  Hope  whispers  in  his 
ear  that  nothing  can  be  more  easy.  Does 
be  long  for  wealth,  Hope  says  he  shall 
obtain  it.  Would  he  be  a  distinguished 
man  and  have  his  name  written  on' the 
pages  of  history,  Hope  tells  him  that  this, 
and  more  than  this,  shall  be  attained.  It 
is  Hope  that  imparts  to  youth  half  its  hap- 
piness and  vivacity,  and  to  age  a  blessed 
assurance.  Take  it  away  and  you  leave  a 
blank  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill. 
If  we  survey  the  busy  world  around  us 
we  see  no  one  who  is  not  influenced  in  one 
way  or  another  by  Hope.     Each  one  has 


some  favorite  object  in  view  which  leads 
him  to  believe  he  can  succeed.  Each  one 
is  engaged  in  some  occupation  which  he 
thinks  most  likely  will  aid  him  in  accom- 
plishing and  realizing  his  w^ishes.  Look 
at  the  man  of  business — see  how  wholly 
absorbed  he  seems  to  be  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain;  with  what  anxious  look  he  hurries 
to  and  fro,  and  with  what  eagerness  he 
embraces  each  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  treasure.  Watch  the  changing  out- 
lines of  his  troubled  brow,  and  if  you  can 
read  the  thoughts  thereon  inscribed,  you 
will  find  that  the  subject  which  is  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind  is  the  hope  of  gain. 

The  student  whose  whole  soul  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  studies  is  found  bending 
over  his  books  from  morning  till  night; 
he  consumes  the  midnight  oil  in  search  of 
knowledge,  and  thus  in  his  ardent  thirst, 
changes  night  into  day.  It  is  the  hope  of 
one  day  standing  in  the  front  ranks  of 
literature  that  enables  him  to  plod  along 
from  day  to  day,  storing  his  mind  with 
the  choicest  gems  that  learning  can  afford, 
even  while  he  knows  that  disease  is  mak- 
ing encroachments  upon  his  system. 

Again;  look  at  the  man  whose  God  is 
ambition.  He  may  be  a  statesman,  or 
warrior,  or  an  author,  it  matters  not;  see 
with  what  perseverance  he  surmounts 
every  obstacle  that  lies  in  his  way  to  emi- 
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nence,  and  how  constantly  he  struggles 
on,  it  may  be  against  persecution  and 
bigotry,  removing  every  impediment  until 
finally  he  attains  the  summit  of  his  hopes, 
and  sees  no  one  excelling  him  in  honor. 
He  looks  proudly  on  and  views  all  his 
competitors  toiling  far  below  him,  survey- 
ing with  wistful  eyes  the  eminence  on 
which  his  feet  are  securely  placed.  What 
is  it  that  urges  him  forward?  It  is  the 
Hope  of  fame. 

In  our  adversities  and  troubles,  when 
all  whom  we  have  esteemed  as  our  friends 
have  forsaken  us,  Hope  displays  its  real 
value;  it  cheers  us  onward,  gives  us  prom- 
ise of  better  days  and  whispers  in  our  ears 
that  all  may  yet  be  well.  The  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  who  is,  perhaps,  to  die  on  the 
morrow,  still  has  hope,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  fatal  rope  has  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence that  it  forsakes  him.  That  aged  sire, 
whose  locks  are  whitened  by  the  snows  of 
four  score  winters,  still  thinks  he  may 
live  a  few  years  longer,  and  death's  arrow 
may  pierce  his  brow  while  hope  is  still 
glowing  there. 

Hope  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  a  constant 
prophet,  save  that  it  always  dresses  events 
to  come  in  a  gaudy  attire,  which  fades 
and  blackens  when  the  wheels  of  time 
bring  us  to  the  consummation.  Were  it 
not  for  this  principle  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  man,  he  would  have  nothing  for 
which  to  live,  nothing  to  induce  him  to 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  Never  is 
Hope  so  wild  and  imaginative,  and  I  may 
say  deceitful  too,  as  in  youth;  never  so 
sober,  so  true,  so  stable  as  in  age.  Hope 
carries  its  consoling  ravs  into  the  recesses 
of  the  dungeon,  smiles  serenely  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  sustains  in  every  ^riod  of 
life,  and  sheds  its  grateful  radiance  aroifcd 
the  pillow  of  the  dying.  It  bloomfr^ 
every  seasc^.  of  existence,  and  like 
evergreen,  it  preserves  its  verdure  throughT 
out  the  year. 

Hope  is  a  secret  instinct  to  draw  our 
minds  to  future  happiness.  Our  heavenly 
Father  has  given  us  a  hope  of  that  blessed 
immortalitv,  where  the  troubles  and  cares 
of  an  unsatisfying  world  will  forever 
cease,  and  the  soft  and  balmy  breath  of  an 
eternal  spring  sooth  the  spirit's  soft  re- 
pose in  the  haven  of  eternal  rest,  where 
we  shall  again  meet  with  those  on  whom 
death  has  laid  his  withering  hand — the 
fairest  buds  of  our  earthly  love  expanded 


into  lovely  flowers,  and  hear  again  the 
voices  of  those  dear  ones  who  shared  with 
us  our  earthly  sorrows;  a  meeting  that 
shall  never  be  dissolved,  a  reunion  in  the 
presence  of  God,  where  death  can  never 
come  and  rob  us  of  our  dearest  friends. 
How  true  then  the  sentiment  of  the  apos- 
tle, that  "  Hope  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul." 
How  bright  and  beautiful  is  that  Hope 
which  meets  the  shadowy  future  without 
fear;  which  comes  to  us  amid  storms  and 
darkness  to  tell  us  we  have  a  friend  in  our 
dear  Redeemer,  who  will  never  forsake 
us  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  sickness  or 
death!  We  feel  the  necessity  then  of  that 
blessed  Hope  which  sheds  its  balmy  influ- 
ence over  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the 
human  heart,  and  building  up  anew  the 
broken  altars  of  its  faith,  and  reviving 
again  the  drooping  flowers  of  its  desolate 
affections,  in  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
in  the  promise  of  that  blessed  Savior  who 
has  said,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

The  venerable  Matthew  Wilkes  called 
upon  the  Rev.  John  Wyatt,  his  colleague 
in  the  ministry,  when  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death.  «'  Well,  brother  Wyatt,"  said 
the  good  old  man,  "I  have  sometimes 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  that  if  you 
had  a  hundred  souls  you  could  venture 
them  all  on  Christ;  can  you  say  so  now?" 
The  dying  saint,  though  worn  nearly  to  a 
skeleton  and  almost  suffocated,  made  an 
effort  to  speak,  and  with  his  eyes  almost 
flashing  fire,  replied,  "Blessed  be  God,  a 
million!  a  million!"  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  expired. 

Without  Hope  how  dreary,  would  be  the 
world;  appearing  to  the  care-worn  pilgrim 
one  wide  desert,  with  all  its  paths  thronged 
with  misery,  beset  with  trouble  and  em- 
bittered  with  sorrow!  But  Hope  lights 
us  on  our  way;  when  darkness  lowers  and 
gloom  oppresses,  Hope  strengthens  our 
[altering  footsteps,  collects  our  scattered 
senses,  and  presents  to  our  view  a  pleasing^ 
object  lying  before  and  just  within  our 
reacli;  we  spring  forward  with  alacrity 
and  often  pass  our  lives  in  eager  pursuit, 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  we  had  at- 
tained the  objects  of  our  wishes.  Hope 
raises  the  sinking  heart  and  restores  the 
courage  which  begins  to  droop  and  each 
time  I  feel  the  magic  influence  of  her  rays, 
I  will  bless  thee,  Oh!  mv  God;  blessed 
forever  be  thv  divine  mercy,  which  per- 
mits  me  to  hope  that  when  time  here  shall 
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be  no  more,  my  glad  soul  shall  quit  these 
narrow  cc^nfines  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of 
my  Creator,  through  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity. 

Were  it  not  for  this  certainty  of  immor- 
tality, this  fond  hope  of  eternal  life  and 
happiness,  few  would  be  the  incitements 
to  virtue,  and  weak  would  be  the  induce- 
ments to  mental  improvement.  But  with 
the  expectation  of  a  future,  glorious  state 
of  existence,  we  can  smile  at  care  and 
trouble,  arm  ourselves  against  the  fleeting 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  pity  the  deluded 
disciples  of  folly  and  dissipation.  There  is 
a  deep  spring  of  joy  in  Hope  to  the  human 
bi^ast,  whose  waters,  while  life  remains, 
never  cease  to  flow.  When  all  around  is 
dark,  and  want  and  wretchedness  stare 
man  in  the  face;  when  in  the  past  all  is 
barren,  and  in  the  future  there  is  no  ray 
to  light  the  w^anderer  on  his  pilgrimage, 
there  is  still  a  spirit  of  Hope  within  him, 
teaching  him  to  gather  the  few  flowers 


that  yet  remain  w^ithin  his  reach,  though 
they  be  of  fading  beauty  and  dying  fra- 
grance. 

How  many  are  doomed  to  roam  this 
wide  world  alone,  unpitied  and  unknown? 
What  can  cheer  the  mind,  raise  the  droop- 
ing soul,  calm  the  agitated  bosom,  and 
throw  a  cheering  light  on  the  future?  It 
is  Hope!  sweet  Hope!  that  ministering 
spirit  of  heaven,  which  visits  the  abodes 
of  misery,  wipes  the  tear  from  sorrow's 
eye,  chases  away  the  anguish  of  despair, 
and  sweetens  the  cup  of  aflliction  with  its 
all  soothing  power.  And  when  ^he  sol- 
emn hour  of  death  shall  come  and  the 
lamp  of  life  but  faintly  glimmer,  Hope 
shall  bid  us  look  to  a  better  and  brighter 
wortd  than  this,  to  live  and  reign  with  the 
blessed  Redeemer  in  never-ending  joys; 
such  joys  as  "  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  eye 
seen;  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  human 
mind  to  conceive"  that  endless  bliss  which 
is  prepared  for  those  who  love  and  serve 
God. 
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VELL,  von  morning  I  says  to  Hans 
(Hans  was  mein  husband): — "Hans 
I  tinks  I  goes  dow^n  to  New  York,  und  see 
some  sights  in  dot  village." 

Und  Hans  he  say:  "Veil,  Katrina,  you 
vork  hard  pooty  mooch,  I  tinks  it  vould 
petter  be  dot  you  goes  und  rest  yourself 
Home."  So  T  gets  meinself  ready  righd 
avay  quick  und  in  two  days  I  vas  de 
shteara  cars  on  vistling  avay  for  New 
York.  Ve  vent  so  fast  I  tinks  mein  head 
vould  shplit  sometimes.  De  poles  for  dot 
(lelegraph  vires  goes  by  like  dey  vas  mad 
und  running  a  races  demselves  mit  to  see 
vich  could  go  de  fastest  mit  de  oder.  De 
engine  vistled  like  sometimes  it  vos  hurt 
bad,  und  screeched  mit  de  pain  und  de 
horses  by  dem  fields  vould  run  as  dey  vas 
scared. 

It  vas  pooty  mooch  as  ten  hours  ven  ve 
rushed  into  some  houses  so  big  enough  as 
all  our  village  und  de  cars  begin  to  shtop 
vitb  so  many  leetle  jerks  I  dinks  me  I 
shall  lose  all  de  dinner  vot  I  eat  vile  I  vas 
coming  all  de  vay  apoudt. 

Veil,  ven  dem  cars  got  shtopped,  de 
peoples  all  got  oudt  und  I  picked  mein 
traps  oup  und  got  oudt  too.     I  had  shust 


sh topped  de  blatform  on,  ven  so  mooch 
as  ein  hundert  men,  mit  vips  in  dere 
hands,  und  dere  fingers  all  in  de  air  oup, 
asked  me  all  at  vonce,  "  Verel  go?"  XJnd 
every  one  of  dem  fellers  vanted  me  to  go 
mit  him  to  his  hotel.  But  I  tells  em  I 
guess  not;  I  vas  going  mit  my  brudder  mit 
law,  vot  keeps  ein  pakeshop  on  de  Powery, 
where  it  did't  cost  me  notings.  So  I  got 
me  in  dot  shtrect  cars,  und  pays  de  VMjX 
mit  brass  buttons  on  his  coat  tb^'let^iJ 
oudt  mit  de  shtreet  vere  dot  Yawcup 
Schneider  leeves.  Oh,  my!  vot  lots  of 
houses!  De  shtreets  vos  aligner  filled 
mit  dem.  Und  so  many  peoj^R  I  tinks 
me  dere  must  be  a  fire,  or  a  barade,  or 
some  excitement  vot  gets  de  whole  city  in 
von  places.  It  dakes  me  so  mooch  time 
to  look  at  everytings  I  forget  me  ven  to 
go  oudt  und  rides  apast  de  blaces  I  vants 
to  shtop  to,  und  has  to  valk  again  pack 
mit  dree  or  four  shquarcs.  But  I  vind  me 
dot  brudder  mit  law  who  vos  make  me  so 
velcome  as  nefer  vos. 

Veil,  dot  vos  Saturday  mit  de  afternoon. 
I  was  tired  mit  dot  day's  travel  und  I  goes 
me  pooty  quick  to  bed  und  ven  I  vakes  in 
de  morning  de   sun  vas  high  oup  in  de 
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Bhky.  But  I  gets  me  oup  und  puts  on 
moin  Dew  silk  vrock  und  tinks  me  I  shall 
go  to  some  fine  churches  und  hear  ein 
grosse  breacher.  Der  pells  vas  ringing 
so  schveet  I  dinks  I  nefer  pefore  hear  such 
music.  Ven  I  got  de  shtreet  on  de  beoples 
vos  all  going  quiet  und  nice  to  dere  blaees 
mit  worship,  und  I  makes  oup  my  mind 
to  go  in  von  of  dem  churches  so  soon  as 
von  comes  along.  Pooty  soon  I  comes  to 
de  von  mit  ein  shteeples  high  oup  in  de 
shky  und  I  goes  in  mit  de  beoples  und 
sits  me  down  on  ein  seat  all  covered  mit 
a  leetle  mattress.  De  big  organ  vas  blay- 
ing  so  soft  it  seemed  like  as  if  some  ang- 
els must  be  dere  to  make  dot  music. 

Pooty  soon  de  breacher  man  stood  in  de 
bulpit  oup  und  read  de  hymn  oudt,*und 
all  de  peoples  sing  until  de  churches  vos 
filled  mit  shweetness.  Den  de  breacher 
man  pray,  und  read  de  Pible,  und  den  he 
say  dat  de  bulpit  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Villiam  R.  Shtover,  mit  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

Den  dot  man  gommence  to  breach  und 
to  read  mit  his  text,  "  Und  Simon's  vife's 
mother  lay  sick  mit  a  fever."  He  talks 
for  so  mooch  as  ein  half  hour  already  ven 
de  beoples  sings  again  und  goes  home.  I 
tells  mein  brudder-mit-law  it  vas  so  nice  I 
tinks  me  I  goes  again  mit  softie  oder 
churches.  So  vot  yon  tinks?  I  goes  mit 
anoder  churches  dot  afternoon  und  dot 
same  Villiam  R.  Shtover  vos  dere  und 
breach  dot  same  sermon  ofer  again  mit 
dot  same  dext,  "Und  Simon's  wife's  mud- 
der  lay  sick  mit  a  fever."  I  tinks  to  my 
ownself — dot  vos  too  bad,  und  I  goes 
honu^und  tells  Yawcup,  und  he  says, 
;r.  mind,  Katrina,  to-night  ve  goes 


some  vhere  else  to  churches."  So  ven  de 
night  vas  come  und  de  lamps  vas  all 
lighted  mit  de  shtreets,  me  und  mein  brud- 
der-mit-law, ve  goes  over  to  dot  Brooklyn 
town  to  hear  dot  Heinrich  Yard  Peecher. 

My!  but  dot  vos  ein  grosse  church,  und 
so  many  beoples  vas  dere,  ve  vas  crowded 
mit  de  vail  back.  Ven  de  singing  vas  all 
done,  a  man  vot  vos  sitting  mit  a  leetle 
chair  got  oup  und  say  dat  de  Rev.  Hein- 
rich Vard  Peecher  vas  to  de  Vhite  Moan- 
tains  gone  mit  dot  hay  fever  but  dat  de 
bulpit  vould  be  occupied  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  Villiam  R.  Shtover  mit 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Und  dot  Villiam 
R.  Shtover  he  gets  mit  de  bulpit  oup  und 
breaches  dot  same  sermon  mit  dot  same 
text,  "Und  Simon's  vife's  mudder  lay  sick 
mit  a  fever." 

Dot  vos  too  bad  again  und  I  gets  mad. 
I  vos  so  mad  I  vish  dot  he  got  dat  fever 
himself. 

Veil,  ven  dot  man  vas  troo  Yawcup  says 
to  me,  "  Come  Katrina,  ve'll  go  down  to 
dot  ferry  und  take  de  boat  vat  goes  to 
New  York!"  Ven  ve  vas  on  dot  boat  de 
fog  vas  so  tick  dot  you  couldn't  see  your 
hands  pehind  your  pack.  De  vistles  vos 
plowing,  und  dem  pells  was  ringing,  und 
von  man  shtepped  up  mit  Yawcup,  nnd 
say,  "Vot  for  dem  pells  pe  ringfins;  so 
mooch?" 

Und  ven  T  looked  around  dere  shtood 
dot  Villiam  R.  Shtover  rait  Leavenworth, 
Kansas — und  I  said  pooty  quick:  "Tot 
vor  dem  pells  vos  ringing?  Vy  for  Simon's 
wife's  mudder,  vot  must  be  died,  for  1 
hear  dree  times  to-day  already  dot  she  vor 
sick  rait  ein  fever." 

—Selected. 
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It  is  related  of  a  Persian  mother  that  on  giv- 
ing her  Fon  forty  pieces  of  siher  as  his  portion 
she  made  him  swear  never  to  tell  a  lit*,  and  said: 
"Go,  my  son.  I  consign  thee  to  (lod;  and  we 
shall  not  meet  here  again  till  the  judgment  day." 
The  youth  went  away,  and  the  party  he  trav- 
elled with  were  assaiiTted  by  rol)f)ers.  One  fel- 
low asked  the  boy  what  he  had;  and  he  answer- 
ed, with  a  candor  that  surprised  his  questioner. 
"Forty  dinars  are  sewed  up  in  my  garment^*." 
The  robber  laughed,  thinking  the  hoy  jested. 
Another  asked  him  the  same  question  and  re- 
ceived the  same  answer.  At  last,  the  chief  call- 
ed him,  and  asked  him  what  he  liad.  The  boy 
replied.    "I  have  told  two  of  your  people  already 


that  I  have  forty  dinars  sewed  up  in  my  clothe?." 
The  chief  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  ripped  op<?n, 
and  the  money  was  found.  "And  how  carae 
vou  to  toll  this?"  "Because,"  replie<i  the  boy. 
''I  would  not  be  false  to  ray  mother,  whom  I 
solemnly  promised  never  to  tell  a  lie."  "Child,'' 
said  the  cliief,  "art  tliou  so  mindful  of  thy  duty 
to  thy  mother  while  I  am  insensible,  at  mva^, 
of  the  duty  I  owe  to  God?  Give  me  thy  fiftnd, 
that  I  may  swear  rept^ntance  on  it."  He  did  w, 
and  his  followers  were  struck  with  the  i^cone. 
"You  have  been  our  leader  in  guilt,"  they  said 
to  the  chief:  "be  the  same  in  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue." And,  taking  the  boy's  hana,  they  took 
the  oath  of  repentance  on  it. 
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"MroSUMMKR  EVE." 


In  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  midsummer  is 
associated  with  dry,  dusty  roads,  parched  vege- 
tation, the  shrill  cry  of  the  locust  (cicada),  the 
ghriller  notes  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  hum 
of  myriads  of  other  insects ;  but  midsummer 
does  not  come  at  this  time ;  astronomy  fixes  the 
date  at  June  2l8t,  the  longest  day  of  the  year, 
when  the  leaves  are  still  glossy  green  with  the 
fiwh  Fap  circulating  through  their  veins,  giving 
them  that  healthy,  juicy  look  so  refreshing  to 
the  eye,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  not  yet 
dried  to  a  white  powder  the  firm  country  roads 
over  which  we  delight  to  wander. 

Ages'  ago  the  Pagans  used  to  celebrate  the  day 
with  rejoicing,  because  old  SoFs  brJfeht  face 
had  broken  loose  from  the  clouds  of  wintc;*  and 
the  rain  and  mists  of  spring.  They  RvmboUzed 
the  revolution  of  the  season  bv  rolling  ^jreat 
woixlen  wheels  down  the  hill  sides;  sometimes* 
attaching  straw  to  the  outer  circle  and  setting 
lire  to  it  at  night,  making  a  miniature  midnight 
sun  as  it  dashed  down  the  steep  incline. 

The  people  also  believed  that  ill-luck  rolled 
away  from  them  with  the  fiery  wheel,  and  to 
this  day  you  will  see  fortune  or  misfortune 
ivpre^enteH  as  travelin<r  ujwn  a  wheel. 

.\1]  the  elves,  brownies  and  fays  were  suppos- 
t^l  to  lie  on  hand  at  midsummer  night,  ana  it  is 
thifj  old  superstition  that  Shakespeare  has  so 
k-autifiilly  illustrated  in  his  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

It  wa?*  on  midsummer  eve  that  the  supposed 
invisible  seeds  of  the  fern  could  be  gathered 
wliich  rendered  the  fortunate  possessor  invisi- 
ble whenever  he  choose  to  carry  them  about 
\\ith  him.  Among  other  strange  and  «ome 
qaite  pretty  superstitions,  there  is  a  tradition 
that  a  coal,' found  attached  to  the  rof>ts  of  the 
milkwort  or  plantain  on  midsummer  eve,  will 
keep  iiway  misfortune  and  insure  good  luck  to 
the  finder. 

The  jrirls  and  V)oys  of  to-day  who,  although 
advanced  enough  to  discard  the  superstitions 
(•l"ment,  can  appreciate  the  poetic  idens  sym- 
lM>hzed  by  these  ancient  rites,  may  take  hints 
for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  and  friends 
fniia  the  old  belief  in  the  mvsteriesand  charms 
of  mid.-innmer  eve. 

Games  can  be  invented,  and  pretty  keepsakes 
and  souvenirs  exchanged  upon  this  night,  that 
will  translate  ancient  Paganism — into  modern 
;:ood  feeling  and  fellowship. 


fortune's  wheel. 

The  entire  party  forms  into  a  circle,  standing 
about  two  feet  apart;  then  a  whcud  or  hoop  is 
started  around  the  inside  of  the  ring,  and  kept 
coing  by  each  one  giving  it  a  gentle  push  with 
the  hand,  sending  it  to  the  person  next  in  the 
circle.  As  the  wheel  goes  around  the  players 
sinjf  theee  lines,  pronouncing  a  word  as  each 
player  touches  the  wheel,  as  if  counting  out: 


"Fortune's  wheel  we  speed  alonf{. 
The  while  we  sing  our  mystic  song. 
Bring  happine.HS.  fame,  power  and  wealth, 
Tnie  love,  long  life,  good  friends  and  health, 
Success  in  music,  poetry,  art. 
And  with  it  all  u  merry  heart." 

When  the  wheel  drops  at  the  feet  of  any  one- 
as  a  gift  of  Fortune  is  being  sung,  or  if  they  fail 
to  strike  it  a-  it  passes,  or  striking  thev  send  it 
into  the  center  of  the  ring  instead  of  to  their 
next  neighbor,  it  denotes  that  Fortune  will 
withhold  that  special  gift  from  them  and  they 
must  leave  the  cinrle.  The  game  continues  un- 
til  only  one  player  remains,  and  this  person  who 
has  suc*ceeded  in  keeping  the  wtieel  moving  is 
Fortune's  favorite. 

—From  "A.  O.  Handy  Book,"  Scribner  &  Son. 


A  girl's  fourth  of  JULY  AT  HOME. 

Strips  of  bunting,  cheese  cloth  or  tissue  paper, 
in  red  and  white  and  blue  are  necessary,  and 
must  do  their  part  in  adding  to  the  gayety  of  the 
scene.  These  can  be  arranged  in  festoons,  and 
made  into  wreaths,  stars,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  or- 
naments on  the  walls.  Tiny  flags  pinned  in' 
groups  on  walls  and  curtains  give  quite  a  holi- 
day look.  The  words  Liberty  and  Independ- 
ence c^n  be  cut  out  of  thick  pa|^r  and  pasted 
to  the  window  panes.  Make  of  tissue  paper 
a  Liberty  Bell,  Goddess  of  Liberty,  American 
Eagle  and  Flags.  Paste  these  on  the  edges  and 
fasten  to  windows.  In  the  evening  place  a 
bright  light  behind  them  and  the  tints  of  the 
paper  will  shine  out — the  face  of  the  Goddess, 
the  feathers  on  Eairle,and  lettering  on  Bell  must 
all  be  done  with  paint  brush  and  black  ink  or 
paint. 

Fasten  securely,  here  and  there  on  the  lawn, 
large  ]>aper  Japanese  umbrellas  in  upright  posi- 
tion«.  This  is  accomplished  by  binding  the 
handles  of  the  umbrellas  securely  to  poles  which 
have  been  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  planting^ 
thepointedendof  the  ]K)les  firmly  in  the  ground. 
From  every  other  ril)  of  the  umbrella  susj>end^iy 
Chinese  lantern  by  a  wire  long  enough  to  pre-  ^ 
vent  any  danger  ef  setting  the  little  canopy  on 
fire  when  it  is  lit  in  the  evening 

DAYLIGHT  FIREWORKS. 

PARACnUTE.  49 

Cut  a  piece  of  tissue  pa})er  five  incnc^  square, 
twist  each  corner  and  tie  with  a  piece  of  thread 
eiglit  inches  long.  Wrap  a  small  pebble  in  a 
piece  of  paper  and  tie  the  four  pieces  of  thread 
securely  to  the  pebble.  A  favorable  wind  will 
send  them  flying  as  high  as  the  house  tope. 

THUNDERBOLTS 

are  fashioned  of  bright  colored  tissue  paper.  Cut 
the  paper  in  pieces  four  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  long.  Then  cut  each  piece  into  strips 
reaching  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
piece  of  paper ;  pinch  the  uncut  end  of  the  paper 
together  and  twist  it  tightly. 

WHIRI^ 

are  made  by  cutting  circular  pieces  of  writing  or 
common  wrapping  paper  into  simple  spiral 
forms.    The  center  of  the  spirals  are  weighted 
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by  small  pieces  of  wood  gummed  on.  When 
these  are  freed  in  mid  air  the  weight  will  draw 
them  out  and  they  come  wiggling  and  twisting 
to  the  ground. 

WINGED  FANCIES. 

These  birds  may  be  cut  out  of  wrapping  paper 
measuring  seven  and  a  half  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  A  burnt 
match  stuck  in  and  out  of  the  neck,  will  give  the 
bird  sufficient  weight.  When  tossed  from  an 
upper  window  these  paper  swallows  skim  about 
in  the  most  delightful  bird-like  fashion.  Fold 
them  through  the  center  lengthwise,  then  un- 
fold and  straighten  out,  this  helps  to  give  tJiem 
form  and  they  fly  better. 

For  the  new  game  of 

TOSS 

make  nine  disks  of  card-board,  painted  or  cover- 
ed with  paper,  red,  white  and  blue,  three  of  each 
color. 

Place  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  a  fancy  waste- 
basket,  and  let  each  player  in  turn  stand  at  a 
distance  of  six  feet  from  the  basket,  having  the 
station  marked  by  a  stick,  stone  or  chalk  line. 

If  plaved  by  sides,  two  stations,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  basket  will  be  necessary. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  the  disks 
into  the  basket,  and  they  are  valued  according 
to  color,  red  counts  one,  white  two,  and  blue 
three. 

If  played  by  sides,  each  side  should  play  five 
rounds,  ninetv  being  the  highest  posHiole  tally 
for  any  one  player. 

This  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  game,  and  may 
be  played  with  or  without  sides.  The  hostess 
keeps  account,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  gives 
a  knot  of  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons  as  a  prize 
to  the  one  having  the  highest  score. 

—From  '*A.  G.  Handy  Book,"  Scribner  A  Son. 
SUNFLOWER  TIDY. 

Material — One  ball  of  Macreme  cord  No.  H, 
and  a  large  steel  crotchet  hook,  or  thread  No. 
30,  and  smaller  hook. 

Make  a  chain  of  6,  join. 

1st  row — 16  8  c  into  the  ring,  join. 

2d  row — Ch  4,  1  d  c  in  second  stitch,  ch  1,  *  1 
d  c  in  second  stitch,  ch  1,  repeat  from  *  until 
you  have  16  d  c,  join. 

3d  row — Put  the  needle  under  ch  1,  between 
the  first  two  d  c,  s  c  the  stitch;  ch  10 — *  work  9 
d  c  down  the  ch  10,  skip  a  loop  or  hole,  and  put 
the  needle  in  next  loop,  s  c  the  stitcli.  ch  10,  re- 
peat from  *  until  you  have  8  half  leaves,  join. 

4th  row — D  c  up  the  Opposite  side  of  ch  10 — 
9  d  c,  ch  1,  Kc  1  in  each  stitch  down  the  other 
side  of  ch  10,  taking  up  the  back  part  of  the 
stitch:  d  c  up  the  next  half  leaf,  ch  1,  s  c  down 
the  otner  side  of  ch  10,  and  so  continue  through 
the  row. 

5th  and  6th  row — Are  made  the  same  as  3d 
and  4th  rows,  putting  the  needle  in  the  first 
hole  skipped  by  the  first  row  of  leaves;  ch  10, 
etc.,  putting  the  s  c  in  the  loops  left.  When 
this  row  of  leaves  is  finished,  break  the  thread. 

7th  row — ^Join  the  thread  at  the  end  of  a  leaf 
in  the  upper  row,  ch  6.  s  c  in  top  of  lower  leaf, 
ch  6,  join  in  the  top  of  upper  leaf  and  so  con- 
tinue through  the  row. 

8th  row— ^h  4, 1  d  c  in  second  stitch,  ch  2  * 
1  d  c  in  second  st,  ch  2,  repeat  from  *  through 
the  row. 

9th  row— Ch  4,  1  d  c  in  top  of  stitch  where 


ch  4  commenced,  ch  3,  1  d  c  in  6th  st  *  ch  2,  1 
dc  in  same,  ch  3, 1  d  c  in  6th  st,  repeat  from  * 
through  the  row;  there  should  be  24  groups  of 
2  d  c  around  the  wheel. 

10th  row — Ch  2,  1  d  c  into  first  group  of  2  d  c, 
*  ch  4, 1  8  c  into  top  stitch  of  d  c,  ch  4.  s  c  into 
same  placr,  ch  4,  s  c  under  the  ch  3  between 
first  two  groups,  ch  2,  d  c  in  next  group;  repeat 
from  *  through  the  row.  When  finished,  there 
will  be  24  little  leaves  around  the  wheel. 

Make  four  of  these  sunflowers.  The  two  sun- 
flowers ai-e  joined  together  while  making  the 
last  row ;  *  ch  2,  1  d  c  in  group  of  2  d  c,  ch  4, 
s  c  in  top  stitch  of  d  c,  ch  2,  catch  in  the  middle 
stitch  of  second  ch,  4  in  the  other  sunflower,  ch 
2,  s  c  in  the  same  place,  ch  4,  s  c  in  the  same 
place,  ch  2, 1  s  c  under  ch  3,  repeat  from  *  twice, 
then  proceed  and  finish  the  10th  row;  join  the 
other  sunflowers  in  the  same  way,  leaving  2 
leaves  without  joining.  Join  next  3  leaves  to 
three  in  the  opposite  sunflower,  make  2  leaves 
without  joining ;  finish  the  row. 

For  the  center  piece,  make  ch  6,  join,  16  d  c 
under  ch  6,  ch  8,  sc  in  middle  of  ch  4  of  one  of 
the  little  leaves,  d  c  in  each  stitch  of  ch  8,  s  c  in 
second  d  c,  ch  8,  catch  in  second  leaf,  d  c  down 
the  ch  8,  6  c  in  4th  d  c.  so  continue  until  you 
have  joined  all  the  sunflowers. 

Take  one  yard  of  yellow  satin  ribbon,  No.  9, 
cut  it  into  two  lengths,  and  run  one  half  over 
and  under  the  joinings  between  the  sunflowers 
under  the  center  piece  that  connects  them,  over, 
under  and  over  the  other  side. 

Proceed  with  the  other  piece  of  ribbon  in  the 
same  way,  and  sew  the  ends  of  ribbon  to  form 
a  point,  and  sew  a  plush  ball  the  color  of  ribbon 
on  the  end  of  each  point,  and  one  in  the  center 
of  each  flower,  and  in  the  center  piece. 

TERMS   IN  CROCHET. 

Ch — chain ;  a  straight  series  of  loops,  each 
drawn  with  the  hook  through  the  preceding 
one.  SI  st — slip  stitch ;  put  hook  through  the 
work,  thread  over  the  hook,  draw  it  through  the 
stitch  on  the  hook.  S  c — single  Crochet;  hav- 
ing a  ptitdi  on  the  needle  (or  hook)  pnt  the 
needle  through  the  work,  draw  the  thread 
through  the  work,  and  the  stitch  or.  the 
needle.  Dc — double  crochet ;  having  the  Jtitch 
on  the  needle,  put  the  needle  through  the  work, 
and  draw  a  stitch  through,  making  tw^o  on  tlie 
needle.  Take  up  the  thread  again,  and  draw  it 
through  both  these  stitches.  T  c  or  Tr— Treble 
Crochet ;  having  a  stitch  on  the  needle,  take  np 
the  thread  as  if  for  a  stitch,  put  the  needle 
through  the  work,  and  draw  the  thread  through, 
making  three  on  the  needle.  Take  up  the  thread 
and  draw  through  two,  then  take  up  the  thread 
and  draw  it  through  the  two  remaining;  St<^— 
Short  Treble  Crochet;  like  treble,  except  that 
when  the  three  stitches  are  on  the  needle,  in- 
stead of  drawing  the  thread  through  two  stitcht'S 
twice,  it  is  drawn  through  all  three  at  once. 
L  t  c — Long  Treble  Crochet;  like  treble,  except 
that  the  thread  is  thrown  twice  over  the  neetile 
before  inserting  the  latter  in  the  work.  The 
stitches  are  worked  off"  two  at  a  time,  as  in  treble. 
Extra  Long  Stitch — Twine  the  cotton  three 
times  round  the  needle,  work  as  the  treble  stitch, 
bringing  the  cotton  through  two  loops  four 
times.  P— or  picot;  made  by  working  three 
chain,  and  one  single  crochet  in  first  stitch  of 
the  chain. 
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THE    JEST    OF    INFIDELITY. 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  last  few 
centuries  have  given  birth  to  a  few  men 
who  have  coveted  an  immortality  of  in- 
famy."  Whether  this  class  of  people  is 
increasing  or  diminishing  may  yet  be  a 
subject  of  alarm  and  thoughtful  inquiry, 
though  its  present  portend  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  moment  to  arouse  any  action  or 
painstaking  investigation.  Occasionally 
men  have  appeared  who,  by  a  little  wit 
which  tbey  have  mastered,  and  by  a  fair 
endowment  of  mental  acumen,  have  be- 
come the  champions  in  the  ranks  of  infi- 
delity. They  have  used  the  platform  and 
the  press  in  promulgating  their  invectives 
aijainst  Christianity;  they  have  carried 
the  most  profane  ridicule  of  religious  ob- 
j^ervance  into  much  of  the  social  life  of 
the  age,  and  in  every  way  possible  to 
them,  they  have  disseminated  objections 
to  the  Bible,  and  have  treated  with  super- 
cilious contempt  the  things  held  in  vener- 
ation and  loved  by  Christians  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  With  a  skill  which 
mitrht  have  been  employed  otherwise  and 
in  a  much  more  commendable  manner, 
they  have  tainted  the  lives  of  the  many, 
and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  un- 
•ijj«pecting  the  ]>oisonous  drapery  of  skep- 
ticism. They  have  ransacked  the  whole 
hmd  in  quest  of  susceptible  persons  who 
have  become  chafed  and  restless  under 
oninmon  moral  restraints,  and  have  taunt- 
intrly  pressed  the  old  question  of  unbelief 
jMit  by  Job  into  the  mouths  of  wicked 
rnen  more  than  three  thousand  vears  acco: 
"What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
M-rve  him?  and  what  profit  should  we 
have  if  we  pray  unto  him':"'  Their  ingen- 
ious sophistry  and  profane  derision  have 
been  frequently  and  overwhelmingly  met 
by  men  of  superior  intellectual  grasp  and 
in  possession  of  boundless  scholarly  re- 
sources.    But,  like  "the  hydra,  beheaded 


frequently  by  the  blade' of  Hercules,  infi- 
delity fights  hard  for  life."  Not  content 
with  its  petty  achievements  or  satisfied 
with  the  spoils  which  it  has  won  through 
its  hollow  pretense  it  has  come  up  again 
and  again  with  as  many  changeful  forms 
as  the  sea-god  Proteus.  The  typical  scof- 
fers to  whom  Peter  alludes  when  he  says, 
'*  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scof- 
fers walking  after  their  own  lusts,  anil 
saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  com- 
ing?" will  probably  not  all  be  dead  until 
the  end  of  time. 

There  is  a  bold,  vulgar  and  blasphemous 
type  of  infidelity  associated  with  the 
names  of  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire  and  Paine, 
and  voiced  by  the  profane  lips  of  Robert 
J.  IngersoU,  which  is  now  as  in  the  past 
seeking  to  turn  everything  sacred  in  the 
Christian  religion  into  the  merest  jest  and 
ridicule.  This  has  always  been  not  by 
bulk  of  brain  or  wealth  of  knowledge,  but 
by  the  lowest  depth  of  scurrility  into 
which  the  scoffiiii^  buffoon  has  drifted. 
There  are  profane  satires,  blasphemous 
harangues  and  jMierile  utterances  against 
Bible  teaching  which  must  fall  with  ol)- 
noxious  effect  upon  every  cultured  mind, 
be  it  infidel  or  Christian.  Many  go  forth 
to  win  the  applause  of  the  masses,  or  aro 
governed  by  the  sordid  motives  of  money- 
getting,  whose  chief  stock  in  trade  is  debas- 
ing anecdote,  vulgar  witticism,  and  mean- 
ingless syllogism.  Where  is  the  playground 
for  such  adventures  as  these,  and  where  does 
this  blatant  and  frivolous  infidelity  find  a 
forum?  Doubtless  it  has  readiest  access 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  restless  un- 
der restraints  of  law,  and  have  no  affinity 
for  moral itv  or  relii^rion.  There  are  vi- 
cious  and  lawless  men — some  of  them  even 
criminals — who  seem  never  to  have  paused 
for  a  single  moment  to  give  a  sober,  ser- 
ious reflection  upon  the  momentous  issues 
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of  the  present  life,  and  have  become  hard- 
ened in  sin,  and  if  they  can  find  a  subter- 
fuge anywhere  they  seize  it  with  greatest 
avidity.  This  they  find  in  the  scoffs  and 
silly  mockery  of  a  heartless  infidelity. 
To  cover  a  "  multitude  of  sins  "  they  take 
refuge  under  the  lowest  joke  and  vainly 
fancy  that  this  will  shield  them  from  all 
serious  reflection  or  significant  conviction. 
If  they  can  find  a  pretender  whom  Shake- 
speare describes  as  coming  "With  scoffs, 
and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts,"  they 
at  once  place  themselves  under  his  leader- 
ship and  are  ready  to  proclaim  that  he  is 
"  That  Lord  whose  hand  must  take  my 
plight." 

A  jesting  infidelity  finds  ample  play- 
ground in  the  shallow  characters  so  nume- 
rous in  this  age.  These  surface  characters 
are  sometimes  found  high  up  in  social 
circles,  and  are  often  the  inheritors  of 
princely  fortunes,  they  have  gold  but 
nothing  more.  The  gifted  Robertson  de- 
scribes them  as  follows:  "  You  meet  with 
such  persons  in  life.  There  is  nothing 
deep  about  them;  all  they  do  and  all  they 
have  is  on  the  surface.  The  superficial 
servant's  work  is  done,  but  not  thoroughly 
— lazily,  partially.  The  superficial  work- 
man's labor  w^ill  not  bear  looking  into,  but 
it  bears  a  showy  outside.  The  very  dress 
•of  such  persons  betrays  a  slatterly,  incom- 
plete character  of  their  minds.  When  re- 
ligion comes  in  contact  with  persons  of 
this  stamp,  it  shares  the  fate  of  everything 
■else.  It  is  taken  up  in  a  superficial  way." 
When  infidelity,  in  the  form  of  joke  and 
ridicule,  comes  into  contact  with  such  as 
these,  it  finds  indigenous  soil.  Lightness 
and  frivolity  weave  about  such  souls  the 
spell  of  their  witchery;  mirth  charms  with 
a  deceitful  gauze;  wit  sparkles  with  a 
glare  which  only  for  the  moment  conceals 
the  vortex  of  ruin  which  lies  beyond;  and 
the  cup  of  pleasure,  like  the  fatal  wine 
cup,  so  exhales  its  treacherous  odors,  that 
they  are  pressed  to  the  lips  as  the  sweetest 
nectar.  Alas  that  so  many  drink  of  such 
a  cup  as  this  to  its  very  dregs,  and  then 
all  too  late  find  it  to  be  the  cup  of  death. 

'"Thus  the  fond  moth  around  the  burning  taper 

plays, 
And  sports  and  flutters  near  the  treacherous 

blaze ; 
Ravished  with  joy  he  wings  his  eager  flight, 
Nor  dreams  of  ruin  in  so  clear  a  light ; 
He  tempts  his  fate  and  courts  a  glorious  doom, 
A  bright  destruction  and  a  shinmg  tomb." 

It  is  a  most  lamentable  fact  that  this 


trifling  infidelity  finds  a  large  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  young  of  the  age. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  would  be 
vicious  and  lawless  openly  in  life  and  in 
conduct,  but  they  are  restrained  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  morality  and  religion. 
Perhaps  this  tendency  in  the  youth  of  the 
age  is  wider  spread  than  it  is  really  sup- 
posed to  be.  Religion,  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  the  church,  the  pulpit,  the 
Sunday  school,  and  of  the  Christian  home, 
have  checked  and  restrained  such  persons, 
and  to  some  extent,  have  counteracted  this 
tendency.  They  feel  and  know  that  reli- 
gion and  its  influences  are  the  chief  re- 
straints. They  have  not  dared  to  express 
themselves  openly,  and  rush  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  repudiating  all  restraint.  Nor 
have  they  dared  to  deny  that  vice  should 
be  checked  and  punished.  But  they  have 
been  anxiously  looking  for  some  hero  they 
may  follow,  some  audacious  champion  who 
should  lead  them  out  of  the  bondage  of 
the  old  staid  life  into  the  free  and  easy 
life  of  indifferentism. 

There  is  another  class  of  young  men 
who  seem  to  be  so  totally  lost  to  every 
element  of  a  virtuous  life  that  sin  of  every 
hue  becomes  a  delicious  morsel  to  them. 
They  seem  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
are  turning  the  sober,  sacred  things  of  life 
into  scenes  of  ridicule  and  laughter.  If 
they  are  able  to  find  a  man  of  any  distinc- 
tion  whatever,  who  is  willing  to  become 
their  champion,  they  are  ready  to  crown 
him  at  once.  They  have  found  such  a 
leader  in  Ingersoll.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  times,  has  made  an  effort 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  these  class- 
es, and  much  of  the  ruin  which  gathers 
around  the  young  life  of  this  country  must 
be  credited  up  to  his  leadership. 

Says  Clark  Braden:  "Ingersoll  has  act- 
ed as  the  mouth-piece  of  these  classes,  and 
given  vent  and  boldness  to  their  evil  ten- 
dencies. He  has  played  the  part  of  a  har- 
dened street  gamin,  who  comes  up  to  a 
crowd  of  boys  who  are  evil  disposed  and 
vicious,  but  who  have  not  perpetrated  any 
crime,  and  who  are  contemplating  one, 
but  are  afraid  to  undertake  it.  He  perch- 
es his  brimless  hat  on  one  side  of  bis 
head,  rolls  his  quid  to  one  side  of  bis 
mouth,  gives  his  ragged,  suspenderless 
breeches  a  hitch,  spits  out  a  mouthful  of 
tobacco  juice,  and  exclaims  with  an  oath, 
'That's  nothin;  you're  a  lot  of  greenies. 
Come   on,  and  I'll  show  you  how  it  is 
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doae.  Pm  not  a  spooney  and  coward  as 
vou  are.'  The  little  ruffian  is  a  hero  to 
these  embryo  criminals.  He  gives  vent 
to  the  evil  tendencies  of  their  corrupt  na- 
ture. So  Ingersoll  gives  confidence  and 
impudence  to  irreligion,  infidelity,  law- 
lessness and  rebellion  against  restraint, 
against  religion,  morality  and  law." 

The  eminent  poet  and  novelist,  Robert 
Buchanan,  says  in  the  North  Americffn 
Juririr,  "Ingersoll  enters  the  temples  of 
religion  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  a  jest  upon  his  lips. 
He  is  just  the  sort  of  a  person  of 
whom  America  does  not  stand  in  need. 
The  predominant  vices  of  America,  es- 
pecially as  represented  by  its  great 
cities,  are  its  irreverence,  its  recklessness, 
its  impatience — in  a  word,  its  materialism. 
This  exhibition  can  do  no  good;  it  may  do 
no  little  harm.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  prefer  even  to  accept  hell  with 
John  Calvin,  rather  than  to  eat  cakes, 
drink  ale  and  munch  hot  ginger  with  Col- 
onel Ingersoll.  The  gospel  of  the  hot 
ginger,  as  preached  by  Ingersoll,  would 
soon  make  of  New  York  another  Sodom." 

Would  this  not  be  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  if  the  gospel  of  infidel  frivolty  were 
to  prevail?  Would  not  the  whole  round 
earth  feel  the  thrill  of  a  mightier  presence 
if  the  jest  and  sarcasm  of  unbelief  were 
put  away? — Sekcfed. 

We  commend  the  above  article  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  young  readers  and  assure 
them  that  it  is  truthful  and  well  worthy  the 
earnert  attention,  not  only  of  the  youn<r,  but  of 
the  thoughtful  who  have  numbered  more  years. 
Oan  a  Saint,  with  impunity  and  blamelessly, 
••{•end  his  money  and  his  precious  time  to  hear 
this  scoffer,  this  blasphemous,  God -defying  man? 
Can  thev  ? 

"  Why  not  ?"  says  one ?  "  I  do  assure  you  that 
many  of  his  illustrations  are  grand,  and  hi»  elo- 
<iiicnce  is  sublime  and  beautiful!  Cf  course  his 
infidelity  can  not  affect  me!  (?)  I  tell  you  it  is 
worth  your  dollar  to  listen  to  him.  Such  image- 
rs'; such  poetr>'  of  thought;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  shows  up  cant  and  hypocrisy!" 

Young  man,  young  woman, — yes,  and  even  you 
^  ho  are  older,  and  may  perchance  be  an  elder 
in  thcC'hurch  of  Christ,— let  us  warn  you  against 
the  dec-eitfulness  of  that  qualifying  phrase,  "Qf 
cmiTu'*  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,"  are  the 
wonis  of  inspiration.  This  man, "  Rolxjrt  IngtT- 
eoil,"  in  perhaps  of  all  men  of  his  generation,  the 
happiest  selection  which  could  be  made  as  a 


type  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  His  influ- 
ence is  great,  and  every  dollar  which  he  possesses 
— everj'  faculty  of  his  brain,  and  all  the  powers 
of  bodv  and  mind  are  enlisted  to  their  fullest 
extent  in  an  uncalled  for,  relentless,  cruel,  base 
and  dishonest  warfare  against  the  great  Captain 
under  whose  banner  you  have  enlisted,  and 
whose  servant  you  are;  he  who  first  loved 
you  and  gave  himself  for  you,  to  win  you,  (by 
his  love  and  with  reason),  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  such  a  course  of  action  as  shall  merit  the 
entering  in  upon  a  life  hereafter,  where  you 
shall  not  only  find  the  garnered  harvests  of  this, 
but  the  opportunities  of  labor  and  advancement 
towards  the  one  grand  end — the  emancipation 
of  the  entire  human  family  from  the  thralldom 
of  sin. 

We  might  pause  to  question  how  you  could 
enjoy  words  (no  matter  how  charming  the  vis- 
ions they  portrayed  to  your  mind)  falling  from 
lips  so  steeped  and  stained  in  wicked  blasphe- 
mies? But  passing  this,  and  even  granting  you 
that  in  your  case  the  "of  course,"  is  not  mislead- 
ing, but  that  you  came  out  of  the  lecture-room 
as  good  and  strong  a  Saint  as  you  was  when  you 
went  into  it.  What  of  your  substance  7  Have 
you  honored  the  Lord  with  it,  or  has  it  gone  to 
swell  the  accumulated  thousands  which  the  ene- 
my of  all  righteousness  is  using  to  overthrow 
the  very  kingdom  that  our  blessed  Redeemer 
taught  us  to  pray  might  come?  Will  Robert 
Ingersoll  use  your  money  for  the  upbuilding  of 
that  kingdom? 

Again:  Granting  that  this  contact  has  not  in- 
jured you,  there  comes  a  social  hour  in  which 
the  conversation  turns  upon  this  blasphemer 
and  his  lecture.  You  went  to  hear  him,  but  for 
what  purpose?  To  refute  his  sophisteries ?  To 
judge  him  by  his  own  words,  and  by  them  con- 
demn him,  and  to  warn  others — pointing  out 
especially  to  the  young  the  snares,  the  pitfalls, 
and  covered  wreck  and  ruin  lining  the  entire 
road  of  life  upon  which  he  was  setting  up  his 
wonderfully  painted  and  artisticsilly  beautiful 
guide-boards?  Did  you?  W>  would  not  mis- 
judge, but  did  you  not  yourself  say,  "I  tell  you 
it  is  worth  your  dollar  to  listen  to  him.  Such 
imagery,  snch  poetry  of  thoujjh,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  shows  up  cant  and  hypocrisy  I"  You 
enjoyed  it  tlien,  and  in  your  enjoyment  received 
the  worth  of  your  money;  and  there  is  even 
now  more  than  one  person  listening  to  you  who 
mentally  resolves, "  I  will  go  to  hear  Robort  In- 
gersoll the  first  opportunity  I  have."  Now; 
were  it  possible  for  you  to  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  see  the  impressions  made  ux)on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  individuals  who  (but 
for  these  unguarded  words  of  yours  might  never 
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have  gone),  when  the  opportunity  came,  did  go 
to  hear  him,  you  might  well  shudder  at  the 
result,  and  we  hope — not  too  late — put  forth 
every  effort  to  undo  the  evil  wrought  by  your 
thoughtless  words. 

Our  government  requires  all  poisons  to  be 
labeled,  and  they  are  never  dealt  out  w^ithout 
the  skull  and  cross-bones  standing  gu^rd  to  warn 
human  beings  of  their  deadly  nature.  But  alas, 
.that  Christians  should  ever  deem  less  vigilance 
necessary  in  warning  the  young  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  deadly  poison  of  asps,  which 
oils  the  tongue  of  Robert  Ingei-soll  andhis  com- 
peers !" 

Will  it  suffice  to  say,  "We  are  free  agents 
and  must  choose?"  All  nature  and  every 
enactment  of  civil  governments  flatly  contra 
diet  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  theory  when 
applied  to  the  young.  The  parent  birds 
brood  above,  shelter  and  defend  their  young 
from  every  foe,  until  the  time  comes  when,  by 
the  God-given  instinct  of  self-protection,  the 
young  bird  knows  its  enemies  and  has  wings  to 
bear  it  in  its  flight  beyond  their  reach.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  the  young  bird  is  coaxed  or 
driven  from  the  sheltering  nest.  Alas,  that  our 
Christian  parents  should  suffer  their  sqns  and 
daughters,  while  yet  under  their  control,  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  wolves  and  vultures !    Danger- 


ous places  upon  our  coasts  are  lighted  that 
mariners  may  avoid  them.  Is  the  soul  of  so 
much  less  value  than  the  bodv?  Shall  we  warn 
of  one  danger  while  we  smile  at  the  other  far 
more  deadly  in  its  nature,  and  reason  that  oar 
children  must  choose  for  themselves  ?  There  is 
no  law  to  prevent  any  vessel  from  steering  upon 
shoals  and  quicksands,  even  when  warned  of 
their  existence,  but  there  is  a  law  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice;  but,  if  no  danger  signal 
was  there,  what  then  ?  Simply  a  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility and  inquisition  would  be  made  for 
— ^not  the  hapless  mariner  who  went  down  in 
the  wreck,  but — him  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
hoisted  the  danger  signal  and  through  n^lect 
or  culpable  indifference  did  not  do  so. 

Robert  Ingersoll,  while  professedly  an  exposer 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  is  himself  the  best  ex- 
ample of  it  which  this  enlightened  nineteenth 
century  has  produced.  And  we  can  not  omit 
this  favorable  opportunity  of  recommending  to 
our  readers  two  small  volumes  written  bv  the 
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Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert,  which  are  on  sale  at  the 
Herald  Office,  entitled,  "Notes  on  Ingersoll."  and 
"  Tactics  of  Infidels."  If  the  acquaintance  of  the 
man  must  be  made,  then  you  will  search  long 
before  finding  one  so  well  prepared  to  introduce 
you  as  L.  A.  Lambert. — Ed. 
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BY   BRO.   W.  STBEET. 


WHEN  the  wild  tempest  of  aflliction 
has  rolled  over  the  soul,  and  the  still 
small  voice  has  calmed  the  storm,  it  is 
even  as  when  Christ  walked  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  said  to  his  faithless  disciples 
be  not  afraid,  "It  is  I."  And  who  that 
lives  in  habitual  fellowship  with  God 
does  not  even  recognize  it  in  the  familiar 
household  language,  throwing  a  sweetness 
over  and  around  common  joys,  daily  toils 
and  daily  troubles.  Who  has  not  known 
its  power  of  consolation  in  the  day  of 
weeping?     I  have. 

I  remember  well  working  in  one  of  the 
large  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, I  received  a  teles2:ram  that  mv 
sister  had  died.  I  knew  one  w'as  sick; 
but  this  was  anotlier  one,  the  prettiest  of 
thirteen.  It  was  Friday  noon  and  I  had 
got  consent  to  go  to  the  funeral,  to  the 
State  of   Pennsylvania,    on    condition    I 


would  be  ready  for  duty  Tuesday  morn- 
ing of  the  f  ollow^ing  week.  While  on  the 
boat  and  on  the  cars  I  tried  in  every  con- 
ceivablo  way  to  divert  ray  attention  and 
my  feelings  from  the  sad  scene  I  should 
meet  w^hen  I  got  home.  Money  was  plen- 
tiful then   and   I   had   sufficient   for  mv 

m 

journey;  nevertheless,  tears  would  flow 
thick  and  fast.  When  I  got  to  New  York 
I  Viought  a  Philadelphia  paper  and  took 
the  first  train,  a  limited  express,  and  a 
seat  in  a  drawing  room  coach.  I  opened 
the  paper  to  read  it.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes;  they  were  red  with 
w^eeping,  and  my  face  would  not  have 
failed  to  awaken  an  interest  and  sympa- 
thy in  any  one  acquainted  with  grief.  On 
seeing  the  announcement  in  the  obituary 
column  I  gave  vent  to  my  feeling;*  an^l 
sorrow  in  such  a  manner  that  it  wouhl 
have  brought   pity  from  the  most  hard 
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hearted.  What  had  been  the  matter? 
Who  was  to  blame?  What  had  caused 
all  this  sorrow  and  trouble?  Was  I  not 
a  Latter  Day  Saint?  What  about  the 
promises  and  the  One  who  promised? 
When  all  of  a  sudden  my  being  was  made 
to  rejoice  in  the  Comforter.  I  took  my 
handkerchief  from  my  pocket  to  wipe  my 
eyes,  but  they  were  dry.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  rest  of  my  journey  was  made  in  peace. 

When  God  enjoined  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  to  walk  before  Him,  he  prefaced 
Flis  injunction  by  a  declaration  of  His 
power;  and  when  lie  bade  him  go  for- 
ward as  one  who  knew  whom  he  served 
He  promised  the  patriarch  His  presence. 
Thus  demonstrating  the  inability  of  His 
^errant  to  walk  before  Him  in  his  own 
i»trength,  or  to  follow  in  the  way  without 
the  companionship  of  One  who  alone  was 
able  to  succor  and  guide  him.  When  the 
Lord  Jesus  prepared  his  disciples  to  fore- 
go his  visible  presence,  and  to  wait  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem  by  which  signs  and  wonders 
were  to  be  wrought  in  His  name,  He  di- 
rected their  attention,  not  to  what  He  had 
already  taught  them,  nor  to  their  faithful- 
ness and  affection;  but  to  his  faithfulness, 
his  power,  his  promises,  and  his  presence 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  there  are  any 
failures  and  defalcations,  it  must  be  be- 
cau<;e  of  our  walking  in  unfaithfulness, 
wilfulness  and  ignorance,  and  making  our- 
selves responsible  for  the  results.  Such  a 
course  of  life  and  walking  will  bring 
heaviness  of  heart,  and  darkness  of  under- 
standing and  perhaps  a  falling  away.  The 
Lord  has  a  peculiar  people  and  he  leads 
them  in  a  mysterious  way.  But  if  the 
Saints  are  pleased  with  externals,  the 
world  will  not  oppose  them;  on  the  con- 
trary it  will  applaud  them.  But  the 
Saint  or  the  church  who  walk  with  the 
world  will  never  convince  them  that  life  in 
a  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer  is  a  real 
thing.  Sectarianism  and  division  obliter- 
ates brotherly  love,  for  a  house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand. 

What  was  the  testimony  of  Rahab  who 
sheltered  the  spies?  Terror  fell  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  not  because  Josh- 
na  was  an  able  commander,  nor  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  army,  but  because  of 
the  wonders  God  had  wrought  with  his 
people.  The  army  that  has  the  living 
God  on  its  side  can  strike  terror  in  the 


lands  of  the  heathen.  The  scarlet  line 
in  Rahab's  window  was  a  visible  token  of 
her  faith  in  God,  and  like  the  blood  on 
the  lintel  of  the  dwellings  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  a  safeguard  and  a  shield. 
She  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  simple 
scarlet  line.  Why?  Because  of. the  won- 
ders God  had  wrought  amongst  his  people 
according  to  his  promises. 

The  Phillistines  were  afraid  when  Israel 
was  in  the  camp.  Why?  Because  they 
knew  that  God  was  there.  They  remem- 
bered what  he  had  done  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  though  Israel  was  defeated  before 
their  enemies,  it  did  not  defeat  their  tes- 
timony. It  was  permitted  for  their  chas- 
tisement, they  were  cast  down,  but  not 
forsaken.  Saul  was  afraid  of  David,  not 
because  he  was  a  warrior,  but  because  the 
Lord  was  with  him.  Isaac  knew  he  was 
blessed  of  the  Lord  when  he  told  the 
heathen  prince,  "  Wherefore  come  ye  to 
me,  seeing  ye  hate  me?"  Even  Laban 
would  fain  have  retained  Jacob  in  his  ser- 
vice because  of  the  long  promised  bles- 
sings. The  lad  who  gathered  up  Jonathan's 
arrows  would  seem  of  very  little  import- 
ance, but  between  Jonathan  and  the  future 
king  of  Israel  he  was  an  important  person- 
age, linking  together  two  souls  faithfully 
in  one  mind. 

"The  word  killeth,"  we  are  told,  "but 
the  Spirit  giveth  life;"  but  the  Spirit 
never  alters  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of 
God  already  given.  "  To  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them." 

The  child  Samuel  girded  with  a  linen 
ephod  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  living 
God  and  deliver  his  message,  and  God  let 
none  of  his  w^ords  fall  to  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  promises.  "There  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  Him,  neither  is  there 
any  variableness,  nor  even  a  shadow  of 
turning."  Every  word  he  utters  must 
come  true.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord  as  to  going  up 
to  battle,  (Judges  20:  18),  they  received 
it,  went,  and  were  defeated.  They  did 
not  try  a  second  attack  on  the  children  of 
Benjamin;  and  yet  Benjamin  went  forth 
against  them  a  second  time  out  of  Gib- 
beath  and  destroyed  eighteen  thousand 
men;  the  number  that  drew  the  sword  be- 
ing forty  thousand  men.  The  defeated 
ones  sat  before  the  Lord,  wept,  fasted, 
and  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  of- 
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ferings  and  received  the  promise  of  vic- 
tory, which  had  not  been  given  before, 
and  Israel  was  victorious. 

The  Spirit  of  God  does  not  lead  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  that  is  in  man. 

When  the  Lord  has  given  counsel  he 
also  shows  what  he  will  have  done.  For 
instance — When  he  sends  for  Samuel  to 
anoint  David  as  king  he  bids  the  prophet, 
call  Jesse  to  the  sacrifice,  and  then  he 
tells  him,  "I  will  show  thee  what  thou 
shalt  do."  Every  step  taken  in  faith, 
waiting  on  his  guidance,  must  necessarily 
bring  peace,  gifts,  and  blessings.  Like 
the  shipwrecked  mariners,  sometimes  we 
must  feel  and  try  our  surrroundings  as  we 


proceed.  "  They  drew  near  to  some  coun- 
try and  sounded  and  found  it  twenty 
fathoms;  and  when  they  had  gone  a  little 
farther  they  sounded  again  and  found  it 
fifteen  fathoms.  Then  fearing  lest  we 
should  have  fallen  on  rocks,  they  cast  out 
four  anchors  and  wished  for  the  day." 

w 

They  waited  till  day  break;  till  the  dawn 
of  day.  And,  dear  reader,  if  you  want  to 
walk  circumspectly  so  must  you  and  I  do. 
Let  us  have  a  communion  of  thought, 
feeling  and  affection;  a  communion  of 
watching,  waiting  and  suffering;  a  com- 
munion of  daily  life  and  service,  and  when 
we  are  of  one  mind  and  heart  the  Lord 
says  we  are  His. 


OUR    CHURCH. 


BY  JOSEPH  DEW8NTJP,  SEN. 


78  &  6s  D. 


Our  Church  has  her  foundation 

In  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  ; 
True  source  of  revelation, — 

The  Light,  the  Life,  the  Word. 
Hie  strength  alone  supports  her, 

He  guides  her  by  his  grace ; 
His  name  is  placed  upon  her, 

She  is  his  resting  place. 

Our  Church  the  Lord  has  builded, 
With  principles  divine ; 

True  faith  with  works  resplendent, 
Through  all  her  portals  shine. 

MANCHK9TER.  England, 
May  7th,  1889. 


Her  gates  are  only  opened 
To  souls  washed  clean  from  sin ; 

None  but  baptized  believers 
Through  them  may  enter  in. 

Our  Church  has  her  endowment 

And  gifts  from  Christ  her  Lord, 
Always  bestowed  upon  her 

When  faithful  to  his  word; 
And  servants  who  are  faithful, 

Will  shew  his  marks  divine; 
The  impress  of  his  Christ-love 

Will  Christ-like  beans  enshrine. 


WHAT    WILL    BENEFIT? 


BY   REGINA. 


WHAT  shall  we  write  of  benefit?  This 
is  the  important  question;  yet,  when 
we  stop  to  think  there  are  hundreds  of 
subjects  presenting  themselves  which  if 
properly  handled,  as  the  learned  can  do, 
would  be  worthy  of  perusal,  and  would 
prove  of  benefit  to  those  who  retain  that 
which  is  read. 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words;" 
then  why  do  much  writing  or  printing? 
Because  there  are  those  isolated  from  the 
lecture  room,  church,  library,  music  halls, 
and  other  things  tending  to  strengthen 
our  minds  or  cheer  us  in  arduous  toil. 


Those  who  thus  benefit  are  doing  their 
share  of  life's  work.  There  is  never  any 
good  lost.  We  do  not  always  immediate- 
ly know  what  benefit  our  spoken  or  writ- 
ten words  will  be;  but  rest  assured  if 
spoken  with  care  they  will  repeat  them- 
selves in  various  forms  sometime.  An 
impetuous  young  man  is  reading  au  arti- 
cle of  good  advice,  which  he  has  heard  a 
dozen  times  before;  he  does  not  chew, 
smoke  or  drink,  therefore  he  is  tired  of 
the  oft  printed  article  on  the  subject: 
but  as  God  willed,  other  ears  chanced  to 
hear  and  comprehend  the  writer  and  took 
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the  advice  which  was  applicable  to  them. 
A  paper  is  laid  carelessly  where  a  zephyr 
takes  it  flying  to  the  feet  of  a  wayward 
SOD  who  sits  in  the  shade  of  an  old  box 
car  making  plans  for  the  night's  revelry; 
his  eyes  fall  on  the  bold  heading:  Mur- 
der— Assault.  This  pleases  him  better 
than  anything  else  just  now,  and  he  snatch- 
es the  paper  ere  another  breeze  carries  it 
further;  he  reads  of  a  man  who  was  once 
a  boy  like  himself,  and  went  through  the 
Fame  experience  that  he  is  about  to  be  led 
into;  but  lo!  the  result  is  not  as  pleasant 
as  had  been  pictured  by  his  companions, 
and  he  resolves  to  do  better,  by  adhering 
to  this  resolution,  experiencing  in  after 
years  pleasure  and  riches  which  is  the 
opposite  extreme  of  what  would  have  been 
had  not  this  seemingly  accidental  advice 
been  written. 

There  are  many  who  are  benefitted  by 
reading,  who  would  not  list^  to  spoken 


words.  Not  only  is  the  paper  or  book 
good  for  the  reasons  given,  but  we  learn 
punctuation,  language,  construction  of 
sentences,  useful  household  and  business 
hints,  foreign  and  home  history;  who 
acquired  fame  on  stage  or  in  pulpit;  our 
thoughts  are  awakened  to  what  will  bene- 
fit financially,  and  in  other  ways  our 
books  transport  us  to  Africa,  Asia,  Rus- 
sia, Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  we 
travel,  as  it  were,  resting  our  weary  sight 
from  monotony,  and  acquainting  our- 
selves with  our  distant  relatives. 

Let  us  he  thankful  for  good  writers. 
We  may  not  be  near  them  to  watch  their 
lives;  we  need  not  trouble  about  it. 
Since  what  they've  written  proves  good 
medicine  for  our  varied  ailments,  it 
should  make  no  difference  to  us  if  they 
do  not  always  practice  what  they  preach; 
we  should  be  conscientious  enough  to  fol- 
low what  we  read  and  know  to  be  good. 


THE    GIRL    KING. 


JJIHERE  were  tears  and  trouble  in  Stock- 
1'  holm;  there  was  sorrow  in  every 
house  and  hamlet  in  Sweden;  there  was 
consternation  throughout  Protestant  Eu- 
rope. Gustavus  Adolphus  was  dead; 
"The  Lion  of  the  North"  had  fallen  on 
the  bloody  and  victorious  field  of  Lutzen, 
and  only  a  very  small  girl  of  six  stood  as 
the  representative  of  Sweden's  royalty. 

The  States  of  Sweden — that  is,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  sections  and 
peoples  of  the  kin<i;dom — gathered  .  in 
haste  within  the  Riddarhans,  or  Hall  of 
Assembly  in  Stockholm.  There  was  much 
anxious  controversy  over  the  situation. 
The  nation  was  in  desperate  strait,  and 
some  were  for  one  thing  and  some  were 
for  another.  There  was  even  talk  of 
making  the  government  a  republic,  like  the 
State  of  Venice;  while  the  supporters  of 
the  King  of  Poland,  cousin  to  the  dead 
King  Gustavus,  openly  advocated  his 
claim  to  the  throne. 

But  the  Grand  Chancellor,  Axel  Oxen- 
stiern,  one  of  Sweden's  greatest  statesmen, 
acted  promptly. 

"  Let  there  be  no  talk  between  us,"  he 
said,  "of  Venetian  republics  or  of  Polish 
kings.  We  have  but  one  king — the 
daughter  of  the  immortal  Gustavus!" 


Then  up  spoke  one  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peasant  class,  Lars  Lars- 
son,  the  deputy  from  the  western  fiords. 

"Who  is  this  daughter  of  Gustavus?" 
he  demanded  rudely.  "  How  do  we  know 
this  is  no  trick  of  yours.  Axel  Oxenstiern? 
How  do  we  know  that  Kino:  Gustavus  has 
a  daughter?     We  have  never  seen  her." 

"  You  shall  see  her  at  once,"  replied  the 
Chancellor;  and  leaving  the  hall  he  re- 
turned speedily  leading  by  the  hand  a  di- 
minutive, but  by  no  means  bashful  looking, 
little  girl.  With  a  sudden  movement  he 
lifted  her  to  the  seat  of  the  high  silver 
throne  that  could  only  be  occupied  by  the 
Kinirs  of  Sweden. 

"Swedes,  behold  your  king!" 

Lars  Larsson,  the  deputy,  pressed  close 
to  the  throne  on  which  the  small  figure 
perched  silent,  yot  with  a  defiant  look 
upon  her  little  face. 

"  She  hath  the  face  of  the  Grand  Gus- 
tavus," ho  said,  "  Look,  brothers,  the  no^e, 
the  eves,  the  verv  brows  are  his." 

"Aye,"  <«aid  Oxenstiern;  "and  she  is  a 
soldier's  daughter.  I  myself  did  see  h<T, 
when  scarce  three  years  old,  clap  her  tiny 
hands  and  laugh  aloud  when  the  guns  of 
Calmar  fortress  thundered  a  salute.  *She 
must    learn    to    bear    it,'  said    Gustavus 
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oar  king;  'she  is  a  soldier's   daughter.' " 

"  Hail  Christina!"  shouted  the  assembly, 
won  by  the  proud  bearing  of  the  little  girl 
and  by  her  likeness  to  her  valiant  father. 
"  We  will  have  you  and  only  you  for  our 
queen!" 

"  Better  yet,  brothers,"  cried  Lars  Lars- 
son,  now  her  most  loyal  supporter;  "she 
flits  upon  the  throne  of  the  Kings;  let  her 
be  proclaimed  King  of  Sweden." 

And  so  it  was  done.  And  with  their 
wavering  loyalty  kindled  into  a  sudden 
flame,  the  States  of  Sweden  "gave  a  mighty 
shout"  and  cried  as  one  man,  "Hail,  Chris- 
tina, King  of  Sweden !" 

There  was  strong  objection  in  Sweden 
to  the  rule  of  a  woman;  and  the  education 
of  this  little  girl  was  that  of  a  prince  rath- 
er than  of  a  princess.  She  was  taught  to 
ride  and  to  shoot,  to  hunt  and  to  fence,  to 
undertake  all  of  a  boy's  exercises,  and  to 
endure  all  a  boy's  privations.  She  could 
bring  down  a  liare,  at  the  first  shot,  from 
the  back  of  a  galloping  horse;  she  could 
outride  the  most  expert  huntsman  in  her 
train. 

So  she  grew  from  childhood  into  girl- 
hood, and  at  thirteen  was  as  bold  and 
fearless,  as  willful  and  self-possessed  as 
any  young  fellow  of  twenty-one.  But  be- 
sides all  this  she  was  a  wonderful  scholar; 
indeed,  she  would  be  accounted  remark- 
able even  in  these  days  of  bright  girl- 
graduates.  At  thirteen  she  was  a  thorough 
Greek  scholar;  she  was  learned  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  the  classics,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy;  and  she  acquired  of 
her  own  accord  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French. 

Altogether,  this  girl  Queen  of  the  North 
was  as  strange  a  compound  of  scholar  and 
hoiden,  pride  and  carelessness,  ambition 
and  indifference,  culture  and  rudeness,  as 
ever,  before  her  time  or  since,  were  com- 
bined in  the  nature  of  a  girl  of  thirteen. 
And  it  is  thus  that  our  story  finds  her. 

One  raw  October  morning  in  the  year 
1689,  there  was  stir  and  excitement  in  the 
palace  at  Stockholm.  A  courier  had  ar- 
rived bearing  important  dispatches  to  the 
Council  of  Regents  which  governed  Swe- 
den during  the  minority  of  the  Queen, 
and  there  was  no  official  to  receive  him. 

It  was  the  period  of  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  "Thirty  Year's  War" — that 
era  of  strife  and  diplomacy,  war  and  con- 
troversy, that,  reaching  from  the  year 
1618  to  1648,  embroiled  all  the  nations  of 


Europe,  developed  great  generals  and 
countless  unknown  heroes,  ruined  thous- 
ands of  families,  and  laid  in  woful  waste 
the  industries  and  homes  of  Europe.  Into 
this  dispute  Sweden  had  been  drawn,  and 
not  even  the  death  of  her  great  King  at 
Lutzen  could  end  her  share  in  the  strife. 
Christina,  as  head  of  the  State,  carried  on 
Sweden's  part  in  the  war,  and  her  captains 
and  soldiers  were  among  its  sturdiest 
fighters. 

The  courier  to  the  court  at  Stockholm 
evidently  bore  important  dispatches.  His 
manner  was  peremptory  and  his  bearing 
impressive.  Closely  following  the  lackey 
who  received  him,  the  courier  strode  into 
the  council-room  of  the  palace.  But  the 
council-room  was  vacant. 

It  was  not  a  very  elegant  apartment, 
this  council-room  of  the  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  Sweden.  Although  a  royal 
apartment,  its  appearance  was  ample  proof 
that  the  art  of  decoration  was  as  yet  un- 
known in  that  country.  The  room  was 
untidy  and  disordered;  the  council-table 
was  strewn  with  the  ungathered  litter  of 
the  last  day's  council,  and  even  with  the 
remains  of  a  coarse  lunch.  The  uncom- 
fortable-looking chairs  all  were  out  of 
place,  and  above  the  table  was  a  sort  of 
temporary  canopy  to  prevent  the  dust  and 
and  spiders'  webs  upon  the  ceiling  from 
dropping  upon  the  councilors. 

The  courier  gave  a  sneering  look  upon 
this  evidence  that  the  refinement  and  cul- 
ture which  marked  at  least  the  palaces 
and  castles  of  other  European  countries 
were  as  yet  little  considered  in  Sweden. 
Then,  important  and  impatient,  he  turned 
to  the  attendant.  "Well,"  he  said,  "and 
is  there  none  here  to  receive  my  dispatch- 
es? They  call  for — Ha!  so!  what  man- 
ners are  these?" 

What  manners  indeed?  The  courier 
might  well  ask  this.  For,  plump  against 
him,  as  he  spoke,  dashed,  first  a  girl  and 
then 'a  boy  who  had  darted  from  some- 
where into  the  council  chamber.  Too  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  concerns  to  notice 
who,  if  any  one,  was  in  the  room,  they 
had  run  against  and  very  nearly  upset  the 
astonished  bearer  of  dispatches.  Still 
more  astoHished  was  he,  when  the  girl, 
using  his  body  as  a  barrier,  danced  and 
dodged  around  him  to  avoid  being  caught 
by  her  pursuer.  The  startled  bearer  of 
important  dispatches  was  evidently  in  use 
as  a  "  buffer  " — here  in  the  very  council- 
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hall  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden — in  a  rather 
rough  and  exciting  game  of  tag.  Scandal- 
ized and  indignant,  the  courier  shook  him- 
.«elf  free  from  the  girl's  strong  grasp. 
Seizing  her  by  the  shoulder  he  said  sternly: 

"How  now,  young  maiden!  Is  this 
seemly  conduct  toward  a  stranger  and  an 
Imperial  Courier?" 

The  girl  now  for  the  first  time  noticed 
hi?  presence.  Too  excited  in  her  mad 
dash  into  the  room  to  distinguish  him 
from  one  of  the  palace  servants,  she  only 
learned  the  truth  by  the .  courier's  harsh 
words.  A  sudden  change  came  over  her. 
>he  drew  herself  up  haughtily  and  said  to 
the  attendant: 

**Who  is  this  officious  stranger,  Klas?" 

The  tone  and  manner  of  the  question 
a^ain  surprised  the  courier,  and  he  looked 
at  the  speaker  amazed.  What  he  saw  was 
an  attractive  young  girl  of  thirteen,  short 
•'^f  stature,  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  a  viva- 
•  ious  face,  now  almost  stern  in  its  expres- 
j^iou  of  pri<le  ami  haughtiness.  She  hnd 
tlung  aside  the  iniisculine  fur  cap  that  hud, 
at  her  entrance,  rested  upon  the  mass  of 
tangled  light  brown  hair,  and  this  imper- 
footjy  tied  with  a  simple  knot  of  ribbon, 
fell  down  upon  her  neck.  Her  short  dress 
'•f  plain  gray  stuff  hung  loosely  upon  a 
rather  trim  figure;  while  the  black  scarf 
that  had  encircle<l  her  neck  lay  crumpled 
upon  the  floor.  In  short,  he  saw  a  rather 
pretty,  carelessly  dressed,  healthy,  and 
just  now  very  haughty-looking  young  girl 
who  seemed  more  like  a  boy  in  speech 
and  manners — and  one  who  needed  to  be 
disciplined  and  curbed. 

Again  the  question  came,  "  Who  is  this 
man,  and  what  seeks  he  here,  Klas,  I 
ask?''     • 

''  T  is  a  courier  with  dispatches  for  the 
council,  Madam,"  replied  the  man. 

^'Give  me  the  dispatches,"  said  the  girl, 
**I  will  attend  to  them." 

**You,  indeed!"  The  courier  lauiyhed 
iCrimly.  "The  dispatches  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  are  for  no  hairbrained 
maid  to  handle.  These  are  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  Council  of  Regents  alone." 

'•I  will  have  naught  of  councils  or  re- 
gents, Sir  Courier,  save  when  it  pleases 
me,"  said  the  girl,  tapping  the  floor  with 
an  angry  foot.  "Give  me  the  dispatches, 
I  nay,  I  am  the  King  of  Sweden  I" 

**  You — a  girl — King?"  was  all  that  the 
a<itouished  courier  could  stammer  out. 
Then,  as  the  real  facts  dawned  upon  him. 


he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  young  Queen 
and  presented  his  dispatches. 

"  Withdraw,  sir!"  said  Christina,  taking 
his  papers,  and  visiting  upon  his  recogni- 
tion of  her  station  the  scant  courtesy  of  a 
nod;  "we  will  read  these  and  return  a 
suitable  answer  to  your  master." 

The  courier  withdrew,  still  dazed  at 
this  strange  turn  of  affairs;  and  Christina, 
leaning  carelessly  against  the  council-table, 
opened  the  dispatches. 

Suddenly  she  burst  into  a  merry  but 
scarcely  lady-like  laugh.  "Ha,  ha,  ha, 
this  is  too  rare  a  joke,  Karl,"  she  cried. 
"Lord  Chancellor,  Mathias,  Torstenson!" 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  three  leading  mem- 
bers'of  her  council  entered  the  apartment, 
"what  think  you?  Here  come  dispatches 
from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  begging 
that  you,  my  Council,  shall  consider  the 
wisdom  of  wedding  me  to  his  son  and 
thereby  closing  the  war!  Ilis  son,  indeed! 
Ferdinand  the  Craven." 

"  And  yet.  Madam,  suggested  the  wise 
Oxenstiern,  "it  is  a  matter  that  should 
not  lightly  be  cast  aside.  In  time  you 
must  nec<ls  be  married.  The  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  doth  oblige  you  to.'* 

"Oblige!"  and  the  young  girl  turned 
upon  the  gray-headed  chancellor  almost 
savagely.  "  Oblige!  and  who.  Sir  Chancel- 
lor, upon  earth  shall  oUi(jr.  me  to  do  so,  if 
I  do  it  not  of  mine  own  will?  Sav  not 
ohligr  to  me." 

This  was  vigorous  language  for  a  girl 
of  scarce  fourteen;  but  it  was  "Christina's 
way,"  one  with  which  both  the  Council 
and  the  people  soon  grew  familiar.  It 
was  the  Vasa*  nature  in  her,  and  it  Was 
always  prominent  in  this  spirited  young 
girl — the  last  descendant  of  the  masterful 
house. 

But  now  her  boisterous  play-fellow,  the 
young  Prince  Karl  Gustaf,  or  Charles 
Gustavus  had  something  to  say. 

"Oh,  cousin  mine,"  and  he  laid  a 
strong  though  boyish  hand  upon  the 
young  girl's  arm.  "What  need  for  cour- 
iers or  dispatches  that  speak  of  suitors 
for  your  hand?  Am  not  I  to  be  your 
husband?  From  babyhood  you  have  so 
promised  me." 

Christina  again  broke  into  a  loud  and 
merry  laugh. 


*  Yttnti  wns  the  fAinily  name  of  her  father  and  of  the  ao« 
cient  kingR  of  Sweden. 
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"Hark  to  the  little  burgomaster,"  f  she 
cried;  "much  travel  hath  made  him,  I  do 
fear  me,  soft  in  heart  and  head.  Child- 
ish promises,  Karl.  Let  such  things  be 
forgotten  now.  You  are  to  be  a  soldier; 
I  am  a  King.  Have  done,  sirs!  You  do 
weary  me  with  all  this.  Let  us  to  the 
hunt.  Axel  Dagg  did  tell  me  of  a  fine 
roebuck  in  the  Maelar  woods.  See  you  to 
the  courier  of  the  Emperor  and  to  his  dis- 
patches, Lord  Chancellor;  I  care  not  what 
you  tell  him,  so  you  do  but  tell  him  no. 
And,  stay;  where  is  that  pompous  little 
Dutchman,  Van  BeuniiLj;en,  whom  you  did 
complain  but  yesterday  was  sent  among 
us  by  his  Government  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vices of  our  English  friends.  He  is  a 
greater  scholar  than  horseman,  or  T  mis- 
take. Let  us  take,  him  in  our  hunting 
party,  Karl;  and,  look  you,  see  that  he 
doth  have  one  of  our  choicest  horses." 

The  girl's  mischief  was  catching.  Her 
cousin  dropped  his  serious  look  and,  seek- 
ing the  Dutch  envoy,  with  due  courtesy 
invited  him  to  join  the  Queen's  hunt. 

"  Give  him  black  Han  nibal,  Joiis,"  Chris- 
tina had  said  to  her  groom;  and  when  the 
Dutch  envoy,  Van  Beunigen,  came  out  to 
join  the  hunting  party,  too  much  flattered 
by  the  invitation  to  remember  that  he  was 
a  poor  horseman,  Joiis,  the  groom,  held 
black  Hannibal  in  unsteady  check,  while 
the  big  horse  champed  and  fretted,  and 
the  hunting  party  awaited  their  new  mem- 
ber. 

But  Joiis,  the  groom,  noted  the  Dutch- 
man's somewhat  alarmed  look  at  the  biff 
black  animal. 

"Would  it  not  be  well,  good  sir,"  he 
said,  "that  vou  do  choose  some  steadier 
animal  than  Hannibal  here?  I  pray  you 
let  me  give  you  one  less  restive.  So;  Bror 
Anderson,"  he  called  to  one  of  the  under- 
grooms,  "  let  the  noble  envoy  have  your 
cob,  and  do  you  take  Hannibal  back  to  the 
stables." 

But  no.  the  envoy  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land would  submit  to  no  such  change.  He 
ride  a  servant's  horse,  indeed! 

"Why,  sirrah  groom,"  he  said  to  good- 
hearted  Joiis,  "  I  would  have  you  know 
that  I  am  no  povice  in  the  equestrian  art. 
Far   from   it,  man.     I    have   read    every 


+  Prince  Charlen  Gu»tavus.  afterward  Chnrlea  XT.,  King 
of  Sweden,  and  fatlier  of  the  <"  iraous  Charles  XII..  was 
cousin  to  Chrintina.  He  was  short  and  thlckRet,  and  ho  like 
alitUe  DiilcUman  that  (IJhriHtina  often  called  him  "the  little 
burgomaster."  At  the  time  of  this  sketch  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  year  of  travel  through  Piurope. 


treatise  on  the  subject  from  Xenophon 
downward;  and  what  horse  can  know 
more  than  I?" 

So  friendlv  Joiis  had  nothingr  more  to 
say;  but  hoisted  the  puffed-up  Dutch 
scholar  into  the  high  saddle;  and  away 
galloped  the  hunt  toward  the  Maelar 
woods. 

As  if  blind  to  his  own  folly.  Van  Beu- 
nigen, the  envoy,  placed  himself  near  t^ 
the  young  Queen;  and  Christina,  fall  of 
her  own  mischief,  gravely  began  to  com- 
pliment him  oil  his  horsemanship,  and 
suggested  a  gallop. 

Alas,  fatal  moment!  For  while  be  vet 
swayed  and  jolted  upon  the  back  of  the 
restive  Hannibal,  and  even  endeavored  to 
discuss  the  "Melannippe"  of  Euripides 
with  the  fair  young  scholar  who  rode  be- 
side him,  this  same  fair  scholar, — wbo,  in 
spite  of  all  her  Greek  learning  was  after 
all  only  a  mischievous  and  sometimes  ru<le 
young  girl, — faced  him  with  a  sober  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Good  Herr  Van  Beunigen,"  she  saitl 
"  your  Greek  is  truly  as  smooth  as  your 
face." 

As  the  envoy  of  Holland  turned  upon 
her  a  face  upon  which  Greek  learning  and 
anxious  horsemanship  struggled  with  each 
other,  Christina  slyly  touched  Black  Han- 
nibal lightly  with  her  riding- whip. 

Light,  however,  as  was  the  touch,  it 
was  enough.  The  unruly  horse  reared 
and  plunged.  The  startled  scholar,  with 
a  cry  of  terror,  flung  uj)  hi:^  hands,  and 
then  clutched  black  Haniiihal  around  the 
neck.  It  was  but  another  though  earlier 
case  of  John  Gilpin: 

"  His  horse,  who  never  in  that  way 
Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thinff  upon  his  back  had  pot 
Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

"Away  went  Gilpin  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  never  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 
Of  running  such  a  rig." 

Mipus  hat  and  wig,  too,  the  poor  envoy 
dashed  up  the  Maelar  highway,  while 
Christina,  laughing  loudly,  galloped  after 
him  in  a  mad  race,  followed  by  all  ber 
hunting-party. 

The  catastrophe  was  not  far  away.  Tlie 
black  horse,  like  the  ill-tempered  **  bron- 
chos" of  our  western  plains  "bucked"' 
suddenlv,  and  over  his  head  like  a  flash 
went  the  discomfited  Dutchman.  In  an 
instant,  Greek  learning  and  Dutch  diplo- 
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macj  lay  sprawling  in  a  Swedish  roadway, 
from  which  Joiis,  the  groom,  speedily 
lifted  the  groaning  would-he  horseman. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  discomfited  Van 
Beunigen  never  forgot  nor  forgave  this 
discourtesy,  and  that  it  really  prevented 
an  important  treaty  of  friendship  between 
Sweden  and  Holland. 

But  this  affair  of  the  Dutch  envoy  was 
not  the  only  piece  of  madcap  folly  in 
which  this  wild  young  queen  indulged. 
Even  in  her  zeal  for  study,  really  remark- 
able in  so  young  a  girl,  Christina  could 
not  forego  her  misguided  love  of  power 
and  her  tendency  to  practical  joking.  One 
(lay,  it  is  said,  she  even  made  two  grave 
philosophers,  who  were  holding  a  profound 
discussion  in  her  presence  over  some  deep 
philosophic  subject,  suddenly  cease  their 
arguments  to  play  with  her  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock. 

A  girlhood  of  uncontrolled  power,  as 
was  hers,  could  lead  but  to  one  result. 
Self -gratification  is  the  worst  form  of  sel- 
fishness, and  never  can  work  good  to  any 
one.  Although  she  was  a  girl  of  wonder- 
ful capabilities,  of  the  blood  of  famous 
kings  and  conquerors,  giving  such  promi- 
ses of  greatness  that  scholars  and  states- 
men alike  prophesied  for  her  a  splendid 
future,  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  made 
onlv  a  failure  of  her  life. 

At  eighteen  she  had  herself  formally 
crowned  as  King  of  Sweden.  But  at 
twenty-five  she  declared  herself  sick  and 
tired  of  her  royal  duties;  and  at  twenty- 
eight,    at  the  height  of   her  power   and 


fame,  she  actually  resigned  her  throne  in 
favor  of  her  cousin  Prince  Karl.  Public- 
ly abdicating  her  kingly  position,  she  left 
her  native  land,  and  iPor  many  years  led 
the  life  of  a  disappointed  wanderer. 

The  story  of  this  remarkable  woman  is 
one  that  holds  a  lesson  for  all.  Eccentric, 
careless,  and  fearless;  handsome,  witty 
and  learned;  ambitious,  shrewd  and  vis- 
ionary,— she  was  one  of  the  strangest 
compounds  of  "  unlikes"  to  be  met  with 
in  history. 

She  deliberately  threw  away  a  crown, 
wasted  a  life  that  might  have  been  helpful 
to  her  subjects,  regarded  only  her  own 
selfish  and  personal  desires,  and  died,  a 
prematurely  old  woman,  unloved,  unhon- 
ored,  and  unlamented. 

Her  story,  if  it  teaches  anything,  ad- 
monishes us  that  it  is  always  best  to  have 
in  youth,  whether  as  girl  or  boy,  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  some  will  that  is 
acknowledged  and  respected.  Natures 
unformed  or  overindulged,  with  none  to 
counsel  or  command,  generally  go  wrong. 
A  mother's  love,  a  father's  care,  these — 
though  young  people  may  not  always  read 
them  aright — are  needed  for  the  moulding 
of  character;  while  to  every  bright  young 
girl,  historic  or  unhistoric,  Princess  or 
peasant,  Swedish  Queen  or  modern  Ameri- 
can maiden,  wall  it  at  last  be  apparent 
that  the  right  w^ay  is  always  the  way  of 
modesty  and  getitleness,  of  high  ambition, 
perhaps,  but,  always  and  everywhere,  of 
thoughtfulness  for  others  and  kindliness- 
to  all. — £J.  S,  Brooks^  In  St.  N^icholas. 


CHURN    SLOWLY. 


A  little  maid  in  the  morninp:  sun 

Stood  merrily  singing  and  churning — 
"Oh !  how  I  wish  this  butter  was  done, 

Then  off  to  the  fields  I'd  be  turning!" 
So  she  hurried  the  dasher  up  and  down, 
Till  the  farmer  called  with  half-made  frown, 

"Chum  slowly  I 

"Don't  ply  the  chum  so  fast,  my  dear, 

It  is  not  good  for  the  butter, 
And  will  make  your  arms  ache,  too,  I  fear, 

And  put  you  all  in  a  flutter; 
For  this  is  a  rule  wherever  we  turn. 
Don't  be  in  haste  whenever  you  churn — 

Churn  slowly ! 


"If  you  want  your  butter  both  nice  and  sweet,. 
Don't  churn  with  nervous  jerking, 
But  ply  the  dasher  slowly  and  neat, 

You'll  hardly  know  that  you're  working; 
And  when  the  butter  has  come  you'll  sav, 
*Yes,  surely,  this  is  the  better  way' — 

Churn  slowly !" 

Now  all  >  ou  folks  do  you  think  that  you 

A  lesson  can  find  in  butter? 
Don't  be  in  haste,  whatever  you  do, 

Or  got  yourself  in  a  flutter; 
And  when  you  stand  at  life's  great  churn, 
I^t  the  farmer's  words  to  you  return — 

"Churn  slowly !" 

—Selected^ 
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BOOK  OF  ALMA. 


CHAPTEH   XVI. 


Alma  foretells  the  time  of  the  Nephite  Apostasy.— He  bless- 
es his  sons  and  the  Church  and  departs. — Amalickiah 
seeks  to  be  a  King,— He  flees  to  the  Lamanites  and  there 
becomes  King.— Moroni  lifts  an  Ensign  of  Liberty  among 
the  Nephites  and  raises  armies  to  defend  their  land. — 
The  Lamanites  invade  Zarahemla  and  a  prolonged  war 
results.— Cities  taken  and  retaken.— A  rebellion  among 
the  Nephites  is  overthrown  by  Moroni. — The  Lamanite 
armies  driven  out  and  Peace  restored. — The  church  pros- 
{ters  again.— Death  of  Helaman  and  Moroni.— First  Emi- 
gration into  North  America. 

^FTER  these  things  there  was  a  brief 
yl  but  serious  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, by  reason  of  the  Lamanites  invading 
the  territory  of  the  Nephites,  and  trying 
to  bring  that  people  into  subjection  to 
them.  The  battles  were  along  the  south 
border,  being  fought  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Sidon,  and,  under  Moroni,  their  gen- 
eral or  chief  commander,  the  Nephites 
conquered  and  repelled  the  invaders.  For, 
as  Moroni  said,  his  people  fought  for  their 
liberty,  for  their  free  homes,  for  their 
wives  and  children,  and  for  their  faith  and 
the  principles  of  eternal  truth.  And  the 
Nephites  did  not  forget  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  their  deliverance,  because  he 
had  taught  them  those  great  principles, 
and  because  he  strengthened  them  in  their 
love  and  zeal  for  freedom  and  justice. 

During  the  peaceful  days  that  followed. 
Alma  spoke  to  his  son  Heleman  (to  whose 
•charge  he  had  committed  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  the  records,  as  previously  related) 
and  said  to  him  that  the  Lord  had  shown 
him  that  four  hundred  years  after  Christ 
should  come  in  the  flesh  the  Nephites 
would  depart  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
and  fall  into  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  into 
sin  and  bloodshed,  all  because  of  wilfully 
^oing  into  darkness  from  the  great  light 
and  knowledge  that  they  at  present  had, 
until  none  would  remain  but  those  who 
became  like  the  Lamanites  in  their  deeds 
and  habits,  and  then  the  Nephites,  as  a 
nation,  would  become  extinct.  He  also 
said  that  the  land  would  be  cursed  of  God 
unto  any  and  all  people  who  dwelt  upon 
it  who  would  become  wicked  to  the  ex- 
treme; but  that  the  righteous  should  be 
blessed  of  God. 

And  Alma  blessed  his  sons  and  the 
Church  also,  saying  that  those  who  would 


continue  to  stand  faithful  for  the  truth 
and  for  righteousness  should  endure  and 
be  favored  of  God.  After  that  Alma  de- 
parted from  Zarahemla  as  if  to  go  to  an- 
other place;  but  he  was  seen  no  more  by 
any  one,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Lord 
took  him  even  as  he  did  Moses. 

After  the  departure  of  Alma,  the  son  of 
Alma,  Helaman  and  his  brothers  continued 
to  labor  for  the  Church,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity and  happiniBss  of  the  nation.  But 
by  and  by  some  grew  restless  and  then  re- 
bellious, till  under  an  evil  and  ambitioui 
man  named  Amalickiah,  such  withdrew 
from  the  Church  and  the  nation.  And 
this  man  sought  to  establish  kingly  rule 
again,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  But  Moroni,  the  command- 
er of  tho  Nephite  armies,  said  that  God 
had  dedicated  this  land  to  freedom;  there- 
fore lie  lifted  up  before  the  nation  a  sign 
or  standard  unto  this  principle,  in  order 
that  he  might  draw  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple together  fully,  even  into  a  union  of 
love  for  the  retaining  of  liberty  and  peace 
in  their  country.  And  he  called  upon 
God  to  aid  them  in  the  preservation  of 
their  rights  as  a  free  people  upon  the 
land  that  he  had  himself  designed  as  a 
land  of  liberty  forever. 

For  Moroni  said  that  it  could  not  be 
that  they  would  be  overthrown  and  de- 
stroyed except  as  the  result  of  their  own 
iniquities  and  pride.  So  he  called  upon 
all  who  were  willing  to  maintain  the  en- 
sign of  their  liberties  and  their  God-given 
rights,  to  rally  and  maintain  it  against 
those  who  would  overthrow  it  and  estab- 
lish a  king.  Then  the  greater  part  of  the 
Nephites  joined  with  Moroni  in  a  cove- 
nant to  preserve  the  legacy  of  liberty  that 
had  come  from  their  fathers  and  from 
God.  And  as  an  army  these  went  and  in- 
tercepted Amalickiah  and  his  men  who  had 
started  on  the  way  to  join  the  Lamanites, 
that  they  might  unite  in  war  to  overthrow 
the  Nephite  nation.  And  they  took  many 
of  them,  but  with  their  leader  a  portion 
escaped  and  united  with  the  Lamanites  as 
they  had  intended.  And  in  time  they  be- 
came like  them  in  their  idle  and  filthy 
habits  and  in  wicked  ways. 

In  relation  to  the  Nephites  of  those 
times  we  learn   that  fever  and  other  dis- 
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eases  prevailed  among  them,  but  it  is  said 
that  manj  were  healed  by  certain  plants 
and  herbs  which  they  found  contained  ex- 
cellent curative  qualities,  and  which  the 
Lord  had  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

x\fter  a  time  Amalickiah,  by  deception 
and  wickedness,  caused  the  death  of  the 
Lamanite  king,  and  he  took  the  throne 
himself.  Therefore  when  he  had  ob- 
tained full  control  over  the  people  he 
sent  a  great  many  against  the  Nephites  to 
try  and  overcome  that  nation  and  destroy 
their  liberties.  But  Moroni  had  spent 
much  time  in  fortifying  the  chief  cities, 
erecting  forts,  and  raising  walls  of  earth 
and  stone  along  the  borders  of  Zarahemla. 
The  Nephites  understood  that  they  were 
doing  God's  will  in  thus  preparing  to 
maintain  their  liberties  in  the  land  which 
he  had  given  to  them,  and  in  which  he 
hail  said  that  they  were  to  be  a  free  peo- 
ple, so  long  as  they  would  abide  in  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Therefore  when  the  Lamanite  hosts  ar- 
rived they  found  strong  defenses,  and  the 
fir»t  time  they  come  they  were  defeated 
>*ith  great  loss,  so  that  they  returned 
home.  After  that  the  Nephite  govern- 
ment built  more  fortifications  of  earth  and 
^tone.  Also  Moroni  built  watch  towers 
from  which  to  discern  the  movements  of 
their  enemies  if  they  came  again.  But 
for  .^ome  years  they  were  unmolested,  and 
they  enjoyed  peace  among  themselves  and 
prospered.  However  there  were  some 
among  them  who  still  desired  to  have  a 
king  and  at  last  when  these  knew  that  the 
Lamanites  were  coming  again  they  rebelled 
aijainst  these  who  stood  for  the  cause  of 
lihertv.  But  Moroni  saw  the  danger  of 
tlie  situation  at  such  a  time,  and  ere  the 
Lamanites  came  he  caused  his  soldiers  to 
punish  the  rebellious,  so  that  many  were 
slain,  and  the  others  were  humbled. 

While  this  trouble  was  being  put  down 
tlie  Lamanites  arrived  and  captured  the 
lity  of  Moroni,  which  was  by  the  sea 
-iiore,  on  the  coast  of  Zarahemla.  Proba- 
hly  it  was  situated  on  that  sea  that  we 
lall  Carribean.  After  that  the  invaders 
continued  the  war  for  several  years,  in  time 
capturing  the  cities  of  Morianton,  Omner, 
<iid,  and  Mulek,  and  they  adv-anced  until 
<>n<'  of  Moroni's  generals  named  Teancum 
HH-t  and  defeated  them  with  his  army.  And 
h*'  killed  Amalickiah  their  king.  Then 
tlu'  Lamanites  fell  back  and  held  the  cities 
taken  by  them. 


Ammaron  succeeded  his  brother  in  rul- 
ing over  the  Lamanite  people,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  do  so  he  attacked  the  Nephites 
along  the  west  border.  There  he  captured 
some  cities  and  killed  many  of  the  defend- 
ers, some  of  them  being  murdered  by  him 
after  his  men  had  taken  them  in  battle. 
Helaman  wrote  to  Moroni  that  those  who 
were  slain  had  "died  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  of  their  God." 

While  this  was  taking  place  Moroni 
and  Teancum  on  the  east  had  by  stratagem 
recaptured  the  city  of  Mulek  and  taken 
many  prisoners  with  it.  They  also  took 
Gid,  and  they  released  their  own  men  who 
were  there  being  held  by  the  Lamanites 
since  they  took  those  cities. 

About  this  time  Antipus,  who  was  in 
command  on  the  west,  was  pressed  hard 
by  Ammon  and  his  army,  for  the  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  send  him  enough  men. 
Seeing  this  situation  those  sons  of  the 
people  of  Ammon  who  had  not  covenanted 
like  their  fathers,  (that  they  would  not 
shed  blood  for  any  cause  whatever),  asked 
Helaman  that  they  might  lead  them  to 
battle,  that  they  might  aid  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  liberties  of  their  adopt- 
ed country.  And  Helaman  did  so,  and 
they  arrived  in  a  time  of  need  and  fought 
with  courage  and  devotion  along  the 
west  and  south  border  and  near  the  river 
Sidon.  After  that  Antipus  being  still 
further  reinforced  he  recaptured  the  cities 
of  Antiparah,  Cumeni  and  Manti,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Lamanites.  The 
Nephites  had  a  very  severe  time  in  doing 
this  and  in  maintaining  their  ground,  but 
they  felt  thankful  to  God  for  their  freedom 
thus  far. 

After  that  the  Lamanites  went  to  an- 
other part  and  took  the  city  of  Nephihah, 
because  Moroni  had  not  enough  troops  to 
fully  defend  all  the  frontier  from  the  ene- 
my. When  the  enemy  had  gained  this 
new  advantage  Moroni  wondere<l  that 
neither  troops  nor  provisions  were  being 
sent  on,  and  he  was  indignant  and  anirry. 
Therefore  he  wrote  to  Pah o ran,  the  chief 
governor,  and  reproved  him  and  the  peo- 
ple at  home  for  their  lack  of  love  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  for  which  cause  so  manv 
had  already  perished  in  the  protracted 
war  and  for  which  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  still  lighting. 

But  when  Pahoran's  reply  came  Moroni 
found  that  a  large  party  at  home  who  still 
wished  a  king  had  risen  and  taken  Zara- 
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bemla,  the  seat  of  government,  and  driven 
Pahoran  out  into  the  province  called 
Gideon.  Therefore  was  he  helpless  to  aid 
the  armies.  But  he  besought  Moroni  to 
come  there  with  part  of  the  army.  So 
Moroni  started,  and  as  he  went  he  lifted 
the  standard  of  freedom  from  kingly  rule. 
This  inspired  thousands  who  loved  liberty 
and  Moroni  was  able  to  restore  Pahoran 
to  the  seat  of  government.  And  Pachus 
(who  sought  a  throne)  and  his  leading 
men  were  put  to  death. 

Then  Moroni  sent  men  and  provisions 
to  the  armies  under  Lehi,  Teancum  and 
Antipus,  and  he  went  himself  and  recap- 
tured Nephihah.  After  that  they  drove 
out  the  Lamanite  army  on  the  east  and  re- 
took all  the  cities  that  they  had  lost  early 
in  the  war.  And  many  of  their  Lamanite 
brethren  were  weary  of  fighting  and  so 
they  remained  with  the  Nephites  and 
learned  the  ways  of  peace,  tilling  the 
ground  and  raising  fruit  and  grain,  and 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Now  the  Nephites  had  suffered  much 
by  the  Lamanite  war,  and  by  war  at  home, 
and  also  because  of  famines  and  various 
evils,  as  well  as  by  wickedness  among 
themselves;  therefore,  while  some  were 
hardened,  many  were  brought  down  to 
humility  and  to  greater  love  for  God  and 
their  fellow  men.  And  when  peace  was 
established  Helaman  and  his  brother  be- 
gan again  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and 
to  restore  the  Church;  for  many  repented 
and  were  baptized.  Therefore  righteous- 
ness increased  among  them  and  God  pros- 
pered them  according  as  they  lived  for  it. 
And  when  Helaman  died  his  brother  Shib- 
lon  took  charge  of  the  sacred  and  histori- 
cal records.  And  Moroni  died  also,  and 
his  son  Moronihah  succeeded  him  as  chief 
general  of  the  army.  Several  thousands 
went  across  the  sea  to  the  land  north,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  And 
this  is  the  end  of  the  book  of  Alma.  (30.) 


(30.)  The  conclusions  of  the  celebrated  Josiah 
Priest  on  the  subject  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
American  Indians,  and  about  their  tradition  of 
the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  languages,  etc.,  are 
in  agreement  with  many  other  writers.  He  says 
that  the  authors  of  the  great  works  found  in 
America  seem  to  have  retained  the  ideas  received 
from  their  fathers  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Babel  better  than  did  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.    Upon  this  he  writes  as  follows: 

"This  is  consented  to  on  all  hands,  and  even 
contended  for  by  the  historian,  Humboldt.  In 
order  to  show  the  reader  the  propriety  of  be- 


lieving that  a  colony,  very  soon  after  the  con- 
fusion of  the  language  of  mankind,  found  their 
way  to  what  is  now  called  America,  we  give  the 
tradition  of  the  Aztec  nation,  who  once  inhabit- 
ed Aztalan.  The  tradition  commences  with  an 
account  of  the  Deluge,  as  they  had  preserve^i  it 
in  books  made  of  the  buffalo  and  deer  Fkin,  on 
which  account  there  is  more  certainty  than  if  it 
had  been  preserved  by  mere  oral  tradition,  hand- 
ed down  from  &ther  to  son.  They  begin  by 
painting,  or,  as  we  would  say,  by  telling  us  that 
Noah,  whom  they  call  Tezpi.  saved  himself  with 
his  wife,  whom  they  call  Xochiquetzal,  or  a  raft 
or  canoe.  The  raft  or  canoe  rested  on  or  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  which  they  call  Colhuacan. 
The  men  born  after  this  deluge  were  bom  dumb. 
A  dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  distributes  lan- 
guages to  them  in  the  form  of  olive  leaves.  They 
say  that  on  this  raft  besides  Tezpi  and  his  wife 
were  several  children,  and  animals,  with  grain, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  important  to  man- 
kina." — Prieifs  American  Antiquities,  pp.  199, 
200. 

Mr.  Priest  asks  the  question  if  the  raft  is  not 
the  ark,  the  mountain  Ararat,  and  if  the  men 
said  to  have  been  born  dumb  do  not  well  repre- 
sent the  confusion  of  tongues,  equal  to  beinj? 
dumb,  because  of  their  being  unable  to  converse 
with  each  other.  And  if  the  dove  and  the  olive 
leaves,  the  children,  the  animals,  the  grain  pre- 
served, are  not  all  in  harmony,  to  a  great  degree, 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  Iheark,  the  deluge, 
and  the  tower,  and  certainly  one  must  admit 
that  they  are. 
Mr.  Priest  continues  upon  the  same  point : 
"  When  the  Great  Spirit  ordered  the  waters  to 
withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  raft  a  vulture, 
which  never  returned,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  dead  carcasses  it  found  to  feed  upon. 
Is  not  this  the  raven  of  Noah,  which  did  not  re- 
turn when  it  was  sent  out  the  second  time,  and 
for  the  very  reason  here  assigned  by  the  Mexi- 
cans ?  Tezpi  sent  other  birds,  one  a  humming 
bird.  This  bird  alone  returned,  holding  in  its 
beak  a  branch  covered  with  leaves.  Ls  not  thL« 
the  dove  ?  Tezpi,  seeing  that  fresh  verdure  now 
clothed  the  earth,  quitted  his  raft  near  the 
mountain  Colhuacan.  They  say  that  the  tongues 
which  the  dove  gave  to  mankind  were  infinite 
ly  varied,  and  w^hen  they  received  them  they 
immediatelv  dispersed.  But  among  them  were 
fifteen  heacfs  or  chiefe  of  families  which  were 
permitted  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  these 
were  theToltecs,  the  Aculhucans  and  the  Aztet^, 
who  embodied  themselves  together  and  traveled 
they  knew  not  where,  but  at  length  arrived  in 
the  country  of  Aztalan,  or  lake  country."— 
American  Antiquities,  p.  200. 

We  note  here  a  wonderful  harmony  between 
the  Aztec  tradition  and  the  history  given  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  concerning  the  lan^sruage  of  the 
people  that  left  the  tower  of  Babel  for  America 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  for  they  agree  in 
the  fact  that  this  first  colony  retained  the  use  of 
the  original  language  of  the  earth,  that  which 
was  spoken  before  the  rebellion  at  Babel  and  its 
consequences.    We  read  as  follows : 

"  Jared  came  forth  with  his  brother  and  their 
families,  with  some  others  and  their  familie;:*. 
from  the  great  tower,  at  the  time  the  Lord  con- 
founded the  langiiage  of  the  people.  *  *  *  And  the 
brother  of  Jared  did  cry  unto  the  Lord  and  thf 
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Lord  did  have  compassion  upon  Jared ;  there- 
fore he  did  not  confound  the  language  of  Jared 
and  hL«  brother.  ♦  *  *  And  the  Lord  had  com- 
pa.«>siou  also  upon  their  friends  and  their  fami- 
lit^,  and  they  were  not  confounded.  ♦  *  *  And 
they  did  travel  in  the  wildemeps,  and  did  build 
barges  in  which  they  crossed  many  waters,  being 
directeti  continually  by  the  hana  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  would  not  suffer  that  they  should 
ftvtp  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  sea]^  but  he 
would  that  they  should  come  forth  even  unto 
the  land  of  promise,  which  was  choice  above  all 
other  lands." — Book  of  Mormon,  pp.  301,  302, 
303. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  book  that  was  written 
by  the  j»eople  of  olden  time  who  came  upon  this 
continent,  and  whose  words  were  hid  up  to 
come  forth  in  latter  days,  is  fully  testified  to  by 
the  tradition  kept  by  their  descendants,  as  cer- 
tified to  by  the  wise  of  our  day  who,  have  for 
many  years,  made  these  subjects  their  study. 

Mr,  Priest  says  that  he  obtained  knowledge  of 
the  tradition,  and  also  the  engraving  of  which 
he  speaks,  from  Baron  Von  Humboldt's  volume 
of"  Researches  in  Mexico,"  and  that  Humboldt 
himself  found  it  painted  on  a  manuscript  book, 
one  made  of  the  leaves  of  some  tree  that  were 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  nations  of  Asia,  around  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  relates  how  Humboldt  found  many 
other  "  painted  representations  "  on  the  native 
l)Ooks  and  on  the  prepared  skins  of  animals,  de- 
lineating the  leading  circumstances  and  history 
of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  serpent  deceiving  the 
woman,  and  of  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain. 

In  writing  further  of  this  historical  picture 
and  its  valuable  testimony,  and  of  the  group  of 
men  receiving  their  different  languages  from  the 
dove,  before  their  scattering  abroad,  Mr.  Priest 
aavs: 

"The  purity  of  this  tradition  is  evidence  of 
two  things :  1.  That  the  book  of  Genesis,  as 
written  by  Moses,  is  not,  as  some  have  imagined, 
a  cunningly  deviFcd  fable;  because  these  Indians 
can  not  he  accused  of  Christian  priestcraft,  nor 
yet  of  Jewish  priestcraft,  their  religion  being 
olcly  of  another  cast,  wholly  idolatrous.  2. 
That  the  earlier  nations  came  directly  over  after 
the  confusion  of  the  ancient  language  and  the 
dispersion,  on  which  account  its  purity  has  been 
pieser\'ed  more  than  among  the  wandering 
trihe^  of  the  old  continents. 

"There  is  another  particular  in  this  group  of 
dnmb  human  Ijeings  that  is  worthy  of  notice, 
which  is  that  neither  their  countenances  nor  the 
form  of  their  person  agree  at  all  with  the  coun- 
tenances or  formation  or  the  common  Indians. 
•  *  *  If  so  then  it  is  evident  that  the  Indians 
were  not  the  first  people  who  found  their  way 
to  this  country. 

'*  Amon^  these  ancient  nations  are  found  many 
more  traditions  corresponding  with  the  accounts 
;.'iven  bv  Moses  respecting  the  creation,  the  fall 
"f  raan  bv  means  of  a  serpent,  the  murder  of 
AM  by  his  brother,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  de- 
notfil  in  their  paintings,  as  found  by  the  earlier 
tmvelerfi  among  them.'* — American  Antiquities, 
pp.  202, 2a3. 

Another  tribe,  the  Mavas,  are  thus  spoken  of 
ly  H.H.Bancroft  ; 

"  Votan  •  *  ♦  was  the  supposed  founder  of 
the  Maya  civilization.    He  is  said  to  have  been 


a  descendant  of  Noah,  and  to  have  assisted  at 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  After  the 
confusion  of  tongues  he  led  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
persed people  to  America." — Native  Races,  vol. 
o,  page  27. 

Quotations  to  the  Fame  effect  might  be  made 
from  Delafield,  Donnelly,  and  other  writers,  but 
it  seems  unnecessary.  However  it  would  be 
well  to  give  some  of  the  views  entertained  about 
the  ancients  of  America  having  been  of  Asiatic 
<  'rigin,  and,  moreover,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs  ana  arts  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  would  also  agree  with  the  Book  of 
Mormon  in  its  account  that  the  colony  that 
came  over  under  Lehi  were  Jews  from  «Jerufia- 
lem.  For  the  Jews  had  been  acquainted  with 
Egypt  and  her  people  Jor  over  a  thousand  years 
before  Lehi  emigrated,  and  doi^btless  borrowed 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  people.  And  a 
colony  of  them  in  a  new  country,  and  dividing 
out  into  various  parts  of  it,  were  more  likely  to 
make  use  of  some  of  those  peculiarities  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  than  were  those  living  in 
an  old  community.    Bancroft  nays: 

"The  theory  that  America  was  peopled,  or  at 
least  partly  peopled,  from  Eastern  Asia,  is  cer- 
tainly more  widely  advocated  than  any  other, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  is  moreover  based  upon  a 
more  reasonable  and  logical  foundation  than  any 
other." — Native  Races,  vol.  5,  page  30. 

On  the  same  page  Bancroft  quotes  the  learned 
Humboldt  as  saying : 

''It  appears  most  evident  to  me  that  the  mon- 
uments, methods  of  computing  time,  systems  of 
cosmogony,  and  many  myths  of  America,  offer 
striking  analogies  with  the  ideas  of  eastern  Asia, 
analogies  which  indicate  an  ancient  communi- 
cation." 

Albert  Gallatin  writes  as  follows,  as  quoted  by 
Bancroft : 

"  I  can  not  see  any  possible  reason  that  should 
have  prevented  thos<%  who  after  the  dispersion 
of  mankind  towards  the  east  and  northeast,  from 
having  reached  the  extremities  of  Asia  and 
passea  over  to  America,  within  five  hundred 

Sears  after  the  flood.  However  small  may  have 
een  the  number  of  those  first  emigrants,  an 
equal  number  of  years  would  have  been  more 
than  sufiicient  to  occupy,  in  their  own  way, 
every  part  of  America." — ^Transactions  of  the 
American  Ethnoh  gical  Society,  vol.  1,  page  179. 
While  Bancr<»ft  himself  does  not  believe  that 
the  original  Americans  originated  in  Egvpt,  as 
some  scientists  have  made  claim,  (but  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  already 
shown),  still  he  admits  as  follows  : 

"  Resemblances  have  been  found  between  the 
calendar  systems  of  Egypt  and  America,  based 
chiefly  upon  the  length'and  divison  of  the  year, 
and  the  number  of  intercalary  and  complement- 
ary days." — Native  Races,  vol.  5,  page  62. 

Mr.  John  Delafield  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
anti(iuities  says : 

*'  We  find  one  feature  common  to  the  architec- 
tural genius  of  these  races," which  is  to  be  dis- 
coverwi  nowhere  else.  We  allude  to  the  surpris- 
ing mechanical  power  that  they  must  have  em- 
ployed in  constructing  their  works  of  massive 
masonry,  such  as  the  present  race  of  man  has 
attempted  in  vain  to  move.  Travelers  in  Egypt 
are  filled  with  amazement  at  the  stupendous 
blocks  of  stone  with  which  the  pyramids,  tern- 
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plee,  and  tombs  are  constracted.  In  Peru  the 
same  is  observed.  ♦  *  *  Another  feature  presents 
great  analogy :  Their  baildings,  particularly  tlieir 
sacred  houses,  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Each  race,  Ejj^ptian,  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  re- 
corded the  deeds  of  their  gods  upon  the  walls  of 
their  temples.  Nay,  science  was  alw)  sculptured 
thereon  in  both  countries,  in  the  form  of  zodi- 
acs and  planispheres,  corret^ponding  even  in 
signs.  In  the  sanctuaries  of  Palenque  are  found 
sculptured  representations  of  idols  which  resem- 
ble the  most  ancient  gods,  both  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Planispheres  and  zodiacs  exist  which 
exhibit  a  superior  astronomical  and  chronologi- 
cal system  to  that  which  was  pospesped  by  the 
Egyptians." — Antiquities  of  America,  pp.  59,  60. 

In  relation  to  the  harmony  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  calendar  systems  of  the  E^ptians 
and  the  Ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  al- 
ready referre<l  to  by  Bancroft,  we  gather  the 
following  from  Dalafield.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
letter  from  Mons.  Jomard,  a  scientist  who  had 
carefully  investigated  the  astronomical  computa- 
tions and  calendar  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tains.    He  thus  wrote  to  Delaficld  : 

"  I  have  also  recognized  in  your  memoir  on 
the  division  of  time  among  the  Mexican  nations, 
compared  with  those  of  Asia,  Pome  very  strik- 
ing analogies  between  the  Toltec  characters  and 


institutions  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Among  these  analogies  there  is  one  which  h 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  the  use  of  the  vajme 
year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  (com- 
posed of  equal  months  and  of  five  complement- 
ary days  equally  emploved  at  Thebes  and  in 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  t^ree  thousand  leagues. 
It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  intercala- 
tion, while  the  Mexicans  intercalated  thirteen 
days  every  fifty -two  years.  *  ♦  ♦  In  reality  the 
intercalation  of  the  Mexicans  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  that  of  the  Julian  calendar,  which  is 
one  day  in  four  years,  and,  conseciuently  sup- 
po^^es  the  duration  of  the  year  to  be  three  hnn- 
ared  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours.  Nov 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  solar  year  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  hours. 
adopted  by  nations  so  different  *  *♦  *  relate?:  to 
a  real  astronomical  year,  and  belongs  pe<^uliarly 
to  the  Egj'ptians.  *  *  *  It  would  be  suj)erfiuou< 
to  examine  how  the  Mexicans  obtaine<l  thi? 
knowledge.  Such  a  problem  would  not  be  .soon 
solved.  But  the  fact  of  the  intercalation  of 
thirteen  days  every  cycle,  that  is,  the  use  of  a 
year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dayp  and  a 
quarter,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  either  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  or  that  they  had  a  common 
origin." — Delafieid's  American  Antiquities,  pp. 
52, 53. 
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The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo ; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

The  brave  and  daring  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  arc  spread. 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  answer  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind. 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind ; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms; 
No  braying  horn  or  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed ; 
Their  haughty  banner  trailed  in  dust 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud, 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  tlieir  proud  forms  in  battle  gai«lHHi 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  steed,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  trumpet's  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  past; 


Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glor\''s  peal. 
Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 

Those  breasts  that  never  more  shall  feel 
The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  dread  Northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  broad  plateau, 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain 

Came  down  the  serried  foe ; 
Our  heroes  felt  the  shock,  and  leapt 

To  meet  them  on  the  plain ; 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  hath  wept 

Above  our  gallant  slain. 

Sons  of  our  consecrated  ground. 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there. 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave ; 
She  claims  from  War  his  richest  spoil, 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

So  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field ; 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloodv  shield; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here, 
And  kindred  hearts  and  eves  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 
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Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  yoo  gave, 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave ; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 


Yon  marble  minstreVs  voiceful  stone 

In  deathless  songs  shall  tell, 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  he  fell ; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom 

Shall  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light, 

That  girds  your  glorious  tomb. 

— Selected. 
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MOSES  Q  keeps  a  barber  shop  under 
the  savings  bank.  He  is  about  as 
black  as  black  can  be,  and  was  once  a 
slave. 

One  morning  I  stepped  into  his  shop 
to  get  my  hair  cut.  There  was  another 
man  just  taking  a  seat  in  the  chair  as  I 
entered.     He    w^as   the   secretary   of   the 

Church  Sunday  School,  and  a  very 

fine  specimen  of  a  man. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  con- 
versation that  was  carried  on  between 
Moses  and  his  customer,  for  unlike  his 
Hebrew  namesake,  the  darkey  Moses  is 
by  no  means  slow  of  speech. 

"No  sah,"  said  Moses,  very  emphati- 
cally, "I'se  done  quit  dat  dirty  business." 

"But,"  said  the  customer,  "you  came 
from  a  tobacco  raising  State.  You  must 
have  used  the  weed  a  good  while." 

"Yes  sah,"  said  Moses,  "I  beginn'd  it 
when  I  was  a  pickaninny.  I  smoked  on 
de  ole  plantation,  and  I  smoked  in  de 
wah  times,  and  after  de  wah  was  ober  I 
kept  on  smokin'.  I  began  wid  a  clay 
pipe,  but  arter  I  got  free  and  commenced 
to  pick  up  de  dimes,  I  got  shut  of  de  clay 
pipe  and  took  to  usin'  cigars. 

"Seemed  like  I  was  mo'  of  a  c^emman 
wid  a  cigar  in  my  mouf,  'specially  when 
de  little  white  boys  on  their  way  home 
from  school  would  grab  for  my  stubs, 
that  was  as  short  as  my  wool,  and  den  go 
round  the  streets  smokin'  'em  for  all  dey 
was  wurf. 

"Dey  wouldn't  eat  wid  a  nigger  nohow, 
hut  dey  wasn't  above  smokin'  his  old 
cigar  stubs.  Dey  might  jes'  as  well  have 
worn  his  old  clo'es." 

"What  made  you  give  up  smoking, 
Moses?"  said  the  gentleman  in  the  chair. 

"Well  sah,"  said  Moses,  "dere  was  a 
great   awakenin'  in   the   Free  Methodist 


Church  about  five  years  ago.  De  evenin' 
meetin's  of  dat  church  used  to  keep  de 
neighbors  awake  ebery  time. 

"De  debbil  make  a  big  fight  for  dis  yer 
sinner,  but  de  good  Savior  stood  by  him, 
and  I  tell  you,  sah,  I  didn't  git  no  peace 
till  I  went  ^ck  on  de  debbil  and  jined 
de  armv  ob  de  Lord. 

"One  Sunday  mawnin'  de  preacher  took 
for  his  text  dis  yer  passage  ob  Scriptur': 
*Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?' 

"De  preacher  said  de  good  Lord  did 
not  care  wheder  de  body  was  black  or 
white,  if  only  it  was  clean  on  de  inside. 
I  had  smoked  all  de  way  to  church  de  very 
day  I  heard  dat  sermon.  So  I  looked  at 
de  matter  dis  way:  I  axed  myself,  'Moses, 
is  yer  clean  on  de  inside?'  Den  I  axed 
myself,  'Did  I  ever  see  a  smoke-house  dat 
was  clean  on  de  inside?'  And  I  had  seen 
some  dat  had  mo'  bacon  hangin'  in  'em 
when  I  opened  de  doah  dan  when  I  shut 
it. 

"Furdermo',  for  some  time  befo'  I  heard 
dat  sermon,  I  had  been  teachin'  in  de 
Sunday-school.  Some  of  de  boys  was 
serious  like.  Seemed  as  if  de  Holy  Spirit 
was  a  strivin'  to  git  into  deyer  hearts. 
I  thought,  suppose  de  Holy  Spirit  should 
come  into  dat  class  next  Sunday,  and 
smell  de  teacher's  bref,  and  den  say,  'Mo- 
ses, vou  ain't  clean  and  it  ain't  no  use  for 
you  to  try  to  lead  dese  young  lambs  to 
Jesus,  when  you's  a  wanderin'  sheep 
yourself.' 

"And  den  I  thoufijht,  can  de  Holv  Ghost 
live  in  Moses'  heart  when  dars  old  cigar 
stubs  lyin'  round  in  ebery  corner  of  it, 
and  I  tell  you,  sah,  I  jest  had  to  give  in 
and  tell  de  Lord  I  was  dun  quit  smokin'. 

"After  dat  I  felt  as  if  I  was  kind  o' 
tidied  up  inside,  and  when  I  stood  befo' 
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my  class  de  next  time  it  didn't  seem  as  if 
dey  would  say,  *Go  away  you  old  hypo- 
crite, what  you  lettin'  on  about  a  clean 
heart  for?  De  boys  used  to  smoke  cigar- 
ettes, but  when  dey  heard  dat  de  teacher 
had  dun  quit  his  cigars  dey  dun  quit  smo- 
kin'  too,  and  I  tell  you  what,  boss,  I'se 
got  a  glorious  class." 

"Well,  what's  to  pay,  Moses?"  said  the 
customer. 

"Let's  see;  you've  had  a  shave  and  a 
sea-foam.  Thirty-five  cents,  sah.  De  top 
ob  your  head  am  clean,  and  I  hope  sah, 
you\s  clean  inside." 

A  day  or  two  after  that  my  friend,  to 
whom  Moses  had  given  his  reasons  for 
giving  up  his  cigar,  took  a  seat  in  my 
office. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  have 
quit  smoking?" 

"No,"  said  T;  "have  you?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  he. 

"You  heard  black  Moses  tell  me  the 
other  day  why  he  quit,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  a  darkey  who  has  been  a  slave 
could   take  such  a  position  as   he    takes. 


for  the  sake  of  his  influence,  and  for  con- 
science' sake,  then  for  conscience'  sake,  L 
a  white  man,  and  secretarv  of  a  Sundav 
school,  ought  not  to  take  a  lower  one." 

There  was  a  roar  in  the  office  at  this 
little  speech,  for  several  veterans  of  the 
weed  were  making  the  air  blue  with 
smoke. 

"So  you  are  a  disciple  of  Moses,  are 
you?"  said  one  of  them.  "We'll  see  bow 
long  you  will  hold  out." 

"A  hopeful  young  convert,"  said  anoth- 
er. "Young  converts  are  generally  like 
young  robins,  the  younger  they  an*  the 
more  mouth  they  have.  We  all  hope  you 
will  persevere." 

But  T,  the  listener  on  both  occasions 
think  that  Moses  was  right.  No  matter 
who  laucrhs,  I  would  sav  to  anv  minister 
of  the  gospel,  or  Sunday-school  t earlier 
who  reads  this  sketch,  as  President  Lin- 
coln said  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartinglon. 
when  he  announced  to  him  a  marriage  in 
the  Queen's  family,  "Go  thou  and  <!•• 
likewise." — *SV/. 
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"THE  WORDS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

"There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  al»ide 

Of  'he  everla.«ting  chime; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 

Through  du>»ky  lane  and  \vran<;ling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  toil  with  busier  feet, 
Beciiuse  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain 
repeat." 

"And   in  that  day  ahoW  the  deaf  hear  the 
wordH  of  the  book."— I«a.  29 :  IS. 

©NE  glorious  Saturday  mornins:  in  April, 
IHOl,  Pattie,  in  company  with  an  el- 
derly ladv,  was  on  her  way  to  attend  the 
monthly  church  meeting.  The  day  w^as 
perfect  in  the  beauty  of  resurrected  life, 
though  but  few,  excej)t  those  whose  ears 
were  closed  to  external  sounds,  took  note 
of  its  loveliness;  for  hostilities  had  begun 
betw^een  the  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try.    The  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  tread 


of  marching  feet  were  the  sights  aii'l 
sounds  that  occupied  the  attention  of  all 
ears  and  eyes.  All  tender  affections  o* 
the  human  heart,  all  heayenly  aspiratio!i> 
and  holy  teachings  were  alike  forgottii. 
in  a  mad  rush  "to  the  front,"  in  obedieiioe 
to  the  cry  "To  arras!" 

Arriving  at  the  church,  Pattie  and  her 
friend  both  noticed  the  air  of  su])prt'SM  • 
excitenuMit  among  the  ])eople  asseinbjr, 
who  were  <rathered  about  the  room  in  littl* 
knots  discussing  some  absorbing  t^pi*-, 
while  a  look  of  determination  was  exhih- 
ited  on  most  countenances.  The  meeliiiLT 
was  opened  as  usual  by  singing  and  prayer, 
with  other  preliminary  proceedings,  att«r 
which  the  case  of  a  brother  was  calle^l  ti»r 
trial,  charged  with  unchristian  contl'h-: 
towards  a  brother  during  the  heat  of  a  j"^- 
litical  discussion.  The  friends  of  bot';! 
parties  were  out  in  force,  and  no  soor.t-r 
had  the  case  been  stated  than  counter 
charges  began  to  fly  back  and  forth. 
mingled    with    such    epithets    as    *'>liar." 
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**coj>perhead,"  etc.  All  semblance  of  re- 
5y)e('t  for  the  place  was  cast  aside  and 
pa^>ion  took  full  control. 

Pattie  looked*  at  the  strange  scone  in 
amazement  and  alarm,  unable  to  hear 
what  was  said,  but  well  comprehending 
that  it  meant  the  reverse  of  peace  and 
L"»<>"1  will.  Neither  of  her  parents  were 
pn-'ii-nt,  but  Mrs.  Thurston,  the  friend  who 
accompanied  her,  presently  arose  and  tak- 
ini:  Paltie's  arm,  said,  '*Come,  we  will  go." 
A  mmiber  of  others  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  scene  also  h'ft. 

On  their  wav  home  Mrs.  Thurston  re- 
late^i  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and 
wht'ii  tliev  reached  her  home,  a  short  dis- 
i.ince  from  Mr.  Waldville's,  she  invited 
Pattie  to  stop  with  her  for  tea,  sayinu*  that 
*1h'  desired  to  talk  more  with  her.  There 
was  a  warm  friendship  existing  between 
\hv  two,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in 
thiir  aires.  Mrs.  Thurston  was  an  in  tell  i- 
ireiit,  refined  lady  of  sixty  years,  and 
childless.  Her  home  was  one  of  the  few 
plari'S  which  Pattie  delighted  to  visit,  and 
tlu'  jadv  always  welcomed  the  vouns?  jrirl 
with  affectionate  interest.  This  memor- 
ahl<'  day  as  they  entered  the  pleasant  sit- 
tiiii;  room  she  placed  a  pillow  on  the 
loiinire  and  bade  Pattie  rest  while  she 
<'hanued  her  dress. 

The  warm  sunshine  flooding  the  win- 
d<»w  where  Pattie  lay  invited  her  gaze  to 
till-  Innbling  greenness  and  freshness  with- 
'»ut,  and  her  vision  rested  upon  them  with 
oriM-ious  appreciation;  but  the  currents 
<»f  thought  and  feeling  had  been  stirred 
t<»  their  depths  by  that  which  she  had 
witnessed  of  unrestrained  human  j)assion, 
and  her  mind  could  not  rettirn  to  its  com- 
nnniion  with  nature  as  a  few  hours  before. 
Wa*.  it  not  enough  that  fellow  citizens  of 
a  fommon  country  were  at  war,  without 
hrethren  in  the  church  of  Christ  being 
aUo  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  hate  to 
mutual  destruction?  Could  the  political 
union  of  states  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  spiritual  union  of  the  body  of 
Christ?  IIow  did  all  these  things  com- 
port with  the  word  of  the  inspired  apos- 
th',  "Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
tilings  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
h»ve  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him.?" 

Pattie's  reverie  was  interrupted  by  her 
friend  drawing  a  low  rocking  chair  to  the 
*'i<ie  of  the  lounge,  saying  as  she  seated 


herself,  "  Now,  dearie,  tell  me  of  what 
you  are  thinking." 

"I  am  thinking  of  the  strange  dissimi- 
larity between  Christ  and  his  disciples  of 
the  present  time,  and  wondering  what 
they  would  have  done  had  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  his  temple  to-day,"  said  Pattie. 
Her  friend  smiled. 

"He  will  not  trouble  them  by  his  pres- 
ence there.  That  is  not  his  ehurch  in 
doctrine  or  practice,"  she  re]>lied. 

Pattie  turned  a  startled  look  of  surprise 
on  her,  for  Mrs.  Thurston  had  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  strr>ng  Baptist.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  ev(Mits  of  a  day  to  change 
her  convictions?  When  Pattie  found 
voice  to  speak  she  asked,  "But  where 
would  you  go?  You  know  that  the  other 
denominations  are  as  distracted  and  torn 
by  politii'al  strife  as  the  Baptists?  The 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  divided 
North  an<l  South  through  sectional  hate?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know  all  that  is  true.  I 
am  not  looking  for  the  Chtirch  of  Christ 
among  any  of  the  sects." 

"Do  vou  think  then  that  there  is  no 
true  ehurch  uj»un  earth?" 

"No;  I  know  that  God  has  a  people 
now  upon  the  earth  who  have  the  gospel 
in  its  fullness  and  perfection.  Did  you 
ever  think,  Pattie,  how  different  are  the 
(JnrfrintH  as  well  as  the  practices  of  the 
variotis  religious  sects  to  those  of  Christ 
and  the  ap<>stles,  as  you  read  in  the  New 
Testament? 

"Why,  yes,  Mrs.  Thurston;  I  have 
thouglit  about  it,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  ju^thow  they  differ;  yet 
there  d<»es  appear  to  be  as  great  a  differ- 
enee  between  them  and  the  teachings  of 
Christ  as  between   the  sects  themselves." 

"You  are  right.  It  is  a  different  gos- 
pel; and  you  know  what  Paul  pronounced 
against  those  who  slunild  preach  another, 
or  a  perverte<l  gf)^])(d?  'Let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.'" 

Pattie  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She 
had  never  gf)ne  so  far  in  her  questioning, 
and  it  seenuMl  to  her  like  disloyalty  to 
Christ  to  admit  the  correctness  of  such  a 
conclusion.  At  len<;th,  speaking  slowly 
as  though  weigh it^g  each  word,  she  said, 
"I  have  thought  ther(»  w^as  some  mistake, 
but  I  have  never  doubted  the  honesty  of 
the  people  of  the  various  faiths." 

"N^either  have  T,  but  honesty,  my  child, 
does  not  prevent  peojile  from  being  de- 
ceived.    The  real  honest  in  heart  are  those 
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who  look  well  to  their  steps  and  are  wil- 
ling to  retrace  them,  and  inquire  for  the 
right  paths  when  they  have  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  those  in  which 
they  are  walking." 

"Mrs.  Thurston,  you  spoke  of  a  people 
who  have  the  perfect  gospel.  Where  are 
they,  and  why  are  you  not  with  them?" 

"Well,  Pattie,  when  I  first  heard  of 
them  in  1842  there  were  circumstances 
which  I  thought  prevented  me  froin  unit- 
ing with  them,  and  two  years  afterward 
their  leader  was  killed  and  the  people 
scattered.  I  do  not  know  now  where 
there  is  a  body  of  them;*  but  I  know  they 
have  the  truth  and  it  will  yet  be  made 
manifest.  You  have  read  of  a  people 
whom  the  world  call  Mormons,  have  you 
not?" 

"The  Mormons !  Yes,  I  have  read  about 
them  in  historv;  they  were  said  to  be  a 
bad  people.  They  are  now  in  Utah  Ter- 
ritory and  Brigham  Young  is  their  leader. 
They  are  said  to  practice  polygamy." 

"That  is  what  the  world  says  of  them, 
and  as  far  as  Brigham  Young  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  concerned  T  will  not  dispute  it, 
for  they  are  apostates  from  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  as 
delivered  to  Joseph  Smith  by  the  angel, 
and  preached  by  him  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  I  will  show  vou  ^the  worch  of  the 
Book: 

She  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  from  it 
a  book  the  size  of  a  pocket  Bible,  and 
finding  the  place  she  handed  it  t'^  Pattie 
requesting  her  to  read  them  aloud.  They 
were  as  follows:  "Hearken  unto  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  for  there  shall  not  any  man 
among  you  have  save  it  be  one  wife,  and 
concubines  he  shall  have  none."  f 

"There,  dear;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  between  its  two  lids  that  so  explicit- 
ly forbids  the  crime  of  polygamy  as  the 
words  you  have  just  read  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  that  book  translated  by  Jo- 
seph Smith  through  the  power  of  God." 

Pattie  turned  the  volume  over,  looked 
at  it  curiously  and  said:  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  this  is  the  book  translated 
from  the  golden  plates?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  book.  It  has  become 
very  precious  to  me,  and  if  you  think  your 
parents  will  not  object,  you  may  take  it 


"  ♦  Mrs.  T had  not  at  this  time  heard  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation. 
t  Page  116  Book  of  Mormon,  Jacob  ch.  2,  par.  6. 


home  with  you  to  read.  I  have  also  some 
other  reading  that  will  tell  you  all  about 
the  finding  and  translating  of  the  plates^. 
Read  them  carefully,  and  when  you  are 
through  tell  me  what  you  think  of  them." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  long 
conversation  took  place  with  the  ease  that 
it  would  had  Pattie  been  in  the  fall  pos- 
session of  her  faculties.  Mrs.  Thurston 
had  frequent  resort  to  the  slate  and  pencil 
to  make  herself  understood,  but  she  had 
her  reward  in  the  thoughtful  interest 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  young  girl. 
The  other  reading  of  which  she  spoke  was^ 
a  bound  volume  of  a  magazine,  entitled, 
"The  Gospel  Reflector,"  published  m 
Philadelphia,  in  1841,  wherein  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  is  set  forth  and  scrip- 
ture evidence  adduced  to  establish  it. — 
Thus  it  read  on  the  title  page.  It  con- 
tained a  history  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  Oliver  Cowderv's  letters  to  W.  W. 
Phelps. 

Mrs.  Thurston  related  to  Pattie  her  own 
conversion  to  the  faith  through  the  labor 
of  a  cousin  of  hers,  an  Elder  Barton,  with 
whom  she  still  corresponded;  and  she 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter  that  she 
had  received  a  few  days  previous  and  gave 
it  to  Pattie  to  read.  He  wrote:  "You 
ask  what  I  think  of  the  war.  I  believe  it 
is  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  as  found  in 
Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Joel,  and  last  of  all  by 
the  Prophet  and  Seer,  Joseph  Smith,  who 
in  1832  gave  by  revelation  and  prophecy 
the  following: 

'Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  concern ing 
the  wars  that  will  shortly  come  to  pa.^, 
beginning  at  the  rebellion  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  will  eventually  terminate  in 
the  death  and  misery  of  many  souls.  The 
days  will  come  that  war  will  be  poured 
out  upon  all  nations,  beginning  at  thai 
place:  for  behold,  the  Southern  Stat*^ 
shall  be  divided  against  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  Southern  States  will  call 
on  other  nations,  even  the  nation  of  Great 
Britian,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  shall  als" 
call  upon  other  nations,  in  order  to  def  eni 
themselves  against  other  nations;  and  thn? 
war  shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  natiou> 

*And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  many 
days,  slaves  shall  rise  up  against  their 
masters,  who  shall  be  marshaled  and  div 
ciplined  for  war. 

'And  it  shall  come  to  pass  also,  that  tht 
remnants  who  are  left  of  the  land  will 
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marshal  themselves,  and  shall  become  ex- 
ceeding angry,  and  shall  vex  the  Gentiles 
with  a  sore  vexation;  and  thus,  with  the 
*word,  and  by  bloodshed,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  shall  mourn;  and  with  famine, 
and  plague,  and  earthquakes,  and  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  and  the  fierce  and 
ririd  lightning  also,  shall  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  be  made  to  feel  the  wrath, 
and  indignation,  and  chastening  hand  of 
an  xVlraighty  God,  until  the  consumption 
<l(*creed  hath  made  a  full  end  of  all  na- 
tions; that  the  cry  of  the  Saints,  and  of 
the  blood  of  the  Saints,  shall  cease  to 
come  u[)  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Saba- 
oth,  from  the  earth,  to  be  avenged  of  their 
enemies. 

♦Wherefore,  stand  ye  in  holy  places,  and 
he  not  moved,  until  the  day  of  the  Lord 
lome;  for  behold  it  cometh  quickly,  saith 
the  Lord.  Amen.' 

"The  first  part  of  that  prophecy  is  now 
eiactlv  fulfilled  in  the  rebellion  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  division  of  the  Southern 
from  the  Northern  States.  I  fully  expect 
to  see  every  item  of  it  accomplished  and 
mach  more  before  the  war  shall  end.  Yea 
there  will  be  trouble  and  bloodshed,  such 
a^  America  has  not  seen  since  the  final 
•lestmction  of  the  Xephites,  as  related  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon." 

As  Pattie  prepared  to  return  home  after 
the  pleasant  ftve  o'clock  tea,  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton, laying  her  hand  upon  the  Book,  said, 
*'That  is  no  novel,  Pattie;  you  will  find  in 
it  the  solution  of  all  your  difficulties. 
Study  it  carefully  and  prayerfully."  And 
Pattie  promised. 

She  walked  home,  pondering  deeply 
the  things  she  had  seen  and  heard  that 
day.  Was  it  so  that  the  gospel  was, 
in  verv  truth,  the  same  that  it  had  been 
centuries  ago  when  it  came,  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  power?  Did  he  still  reveal 
himself  to  prophets  in  these  days  as  when 
Moses  and  Elijah,  with  wrapt,  ecstatic, 
vision  trod  the  Mount  of  God?  She 
raised  her  questioning  eyes  to  the  blue 
'lopths  above  her  and  exclaimed  with  in- 
tense yearning  in  her  voice,  "O,  is  it  true? 
i*^  it  true?"  She  longed  to  believe  so, 
but  if  it  was  true  how  could  the  world 
have  lived  in  ignorance  of  it  so  long?  "I 
am  not  of  the  world,"  came  to  her  mind 
with  such  startling  distinctness  that  it 
•seemed  to  have  been  spoken  near  her,  and 
she  remembered  how  as  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  her  Lord  had  walked  the   earth 


in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  looking 
for  his  appearing.  Perhaps  he  was  as  un- 
recognized in  his  works  and  doctrine  now 
as  he  was  then. 

With  a  sober,  thoughtful  brow  she  en- 
tered her  home  and  reverentlv  laid  the 
books  on  the  table.  Her  mother  looked 
up,  "Something  more  to  read?"  she  ques- 
tioned smilingly,  and  Pattie  answered, 
"Yes,  from  Mrs.  Thurston."  No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  them,  for  it  was  such 
a  common  occurrence  for  Pattie  to  bring 
home  books. 

To  her  father's  inquiries  she  related  the 
proceedings  at  the  church,  but  said  noth- 
ing of  the  subsequent  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Thurston,  distrusting  her  ability  to 
make  it  comprehensible  to  them,  and  de- 
siring as  unrestrained  and  unprejudiced 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  as  she  had 
given  to  other  religious  faiths,  and  feeling 
uncertain  how  her  parents  would  regard 
it,  although  they  were  liberal  towards  other 
denominations;  yet  she  made  no  attempt 
at  concealment,  leaving  the  books  where 
they  had  full  opportunity  to  examine 
them,  and  she  studied  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  family,  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  do  in  all  her  reading.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  them  however,  as  the  stirring 
news  from  the  war  occupied  all  minds; 
for  as  time  went  on  and  its  magnitude  be- 
gan to  develop,  every  heart  was  filled 
with  alarm,  and  all  were  too  absorbed  in 
watching  its  progress  to  feel  interest  in 
aught  else. 

There  are  but  few  school  children  in 
this  land  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  that  sad  part  of  our  national  history; 
but  as  our  magazine  will  be  read  by  the 
youth  of  other  lands  who  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  that  occur- 
rence, it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  to 
them  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  Seer's 
prophecy. 

The  rebellion  began  by  the  withdrawing 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  followed  soon  by  ten  others 
of  the  Southern  States.  Hostilities  began 
by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter,  at  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  South  Carolina,  April,  18(51. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  the 
South  sent  Janus  M.  Mason  and  John 
Slidell,  as  ambassadors  to  Great  Britian. 

The  emancipated  slaves  were  marshaled 
and  disciplined  for  war,  as  was  foretold. 

In  the  Summer  of  18()2  there  was  a  ter- 
rible massacre  of  over  seven  hundred  peo- 
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pie  in  Minnesota,  by  the  Indians  (the 
remnants),  who  continued  to  vex  the  peo- 
ple in  various  places  for  many  years  after. 
I  need  not  go  on  to  tell  you  of  the 
storms,  cyclones  and  earthquakes  that  have 
prevailed,  nor  remind  you  how  war  and 
rumors  of  war  have  followed  each  other 
in  Europe;  nor  how  even  now  all  nations 
are  waiting,  armed  for  the  blow  to  fall 
that  is  to  involve  them  all  in  conflict. 


Nearly  thirty  years  ago  our  young 
friend  Pattie  began  to  watch  the  fuliill- 
ment  of  these  things  with  an  interest  far 
greater  than  any  could  feel  who  watolied 
them  from  a  political  standpoint;  for  io 
her  they  meant  the  certainty  that  God 
had  spoken  again  in  these  last  days,  and 
they  intensified  her  interest  in  the  .study 
of  the  books. 

To  be  continued. 


THE      HONEST      RUM-SELLER  (?)  ; 
OR  LIGHT  IN  THE  BAR-ROOM. 


BY  THOMAS  J.  SMITH. 


CHAPTER    I. 


While  ftorms  wiUllv  ra<ro  on  the  billowy  deep, 
The  waters  in  part  lie  calmly  asleep. 

PAR  out  on  the  western  border  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  nestled  among 
the  rugged  hills  of  the  sluggish  Republi- 
can river  stands  the  little  town  of  T . 

At  the  time  of  its  platting  and  organiza- 
tion, some  nine  5'ears  ago,  the  footprints 
of  the  savage  had  scarcely  faded  away  from 
the  hillsides,  the  reign  of  the  "gay  and 
rollicking"  cowboy  was  at  its  zenith, 
thousands  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  that 
once  roamed  those  wild  prairies  were  still 
to  be  seen,  while  the  lonely  homesteader, 
"in  his  little  sod  shanty  by  the  draw," 
was  nightly  serenaded  by  the  hair-raising 
racket  of  the  prowling  coyote,  or  the 
child-like  scream  of  the  panther.  The 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
Company  had,  just  prior  to  this  time, 
pushed  a  line  of  road  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  this 
little  town  was  one  of  the  stations  upon 
it.  Its  population,  all  told,  was  just  two 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  and  they  were  a 
live,  energetic  people. 

There  was  nothing  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  place,  either  past  or  pres- 
ent, to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  west- 
ern towns  of  equal  size,  save  one  thing, 
and  that  was,  that  since  its  beginning  not 
a  single  saloon  had  ever  been  established 
within  its  limits.  This  indeed  was  pecu- 
liar and  foreign  to  general  custom;  for 
the  rum  seller  is  usually  among  the  pio- 
neers of  all  western  towns,  as  well  as  east- 
ern, northern   and  southern   ones.      The 


reason  for  the  absence  of  the  saloon  in 
this  town  was  not  because  there  were  no 
men  willing  to  engage  in  the  business,  but 
because  the  citizens  in  and  around  the 
town  were  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  as  a  natural  result  a  saloon  in  such  'i 
place  would  not  be  successful;  hence  its 
non-appearance.  So  long  had  the  idea  of 
a  saloon  been  frowned  down  by  the  pecv 
pie,  that  many  of  them  indulged  the  hope 
that  they  would  never  have  to  grapple 
with  this  arch  enemy  of  the  human  race; 
and  so  deeply  grounded  was  this  idea  with 
some  of  them,  that  they  openly  boasteti 
that  no  man  dare  establish  a  saloon  in  the 
place.  But  many  new  settlers  of  anti- 
temperance  views  had  flocked  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  east,  and  matters  began  to 
assume  quite  a  different  aspect.  The  olJ 
rum  fiend  commenced  raising  his  head  anil 
moving  his  slimy  coils.  This  action,  how- 
ever was  promptly  frowned  down  by  tk 
temperance  party,  and  its  members  fell 
stronger  than  ever. 

But  this  success  was  only  temporary, 
for  while  this  feeling  of  hope  and  security 
was  at  its  height  and  the  thought  of  a  sa- 
loon in  the  town  seemed  farther  away 
than  ever,  the  greatest  excitement  an'l 
consternation  was  produced  by  the  follow 
ing  advertisement  appearing  in  the  weekly 
paper  of  the  town: 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed will,  at  the  next  meeting  of  tfce 
county  commissioners,  make  applicatioi. 
for  a  license  to  sell  malt,  vinous  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  on  lot  1,  block  6,  in  the  town 
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of  T. 
ka. 


-,H. 


county.  State  of  Nebras- 
John  Meyers. 


It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
scribe tbe  effect  tbis  little  advertisement 
pruduced  upon  tbe  temperance  people. 
Every  inotber's  cbeek  blancbed,  and  a 
pang  of  tbe  deepest  anguisb  pierced  ber 
inmost  soul.  Every  father  knit  bis  brow, 
while  bis  face  assumed  a  troubled  and  de- 
termined expression.  Tbere  was  a  loud 
disapproval  of  tbe  act  and  an  expressed 
conclusion  to  oppose  it  bitterly. 

"Tbe  fat  was  in  tbe  fire,"  sure  enougb. 
War  was  quickly  declared,  and  tbat  to  a 
fin\>\i.  Tbose  wbo  endorsed  the  move- 
ment and  would  give  it  tbeir  influence, 
consisted  of  a  few  old  men  wbo  "took  a 
drap  now  and  tben,"  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers wbo  believed  tbat  a  town  never 
amounted  to  much  without  a  saloon. 
Matters  were  running  under  the  high 
pressure  system,  and  night  had  not  drawn 
Ler  sable  mantle  over  the  little  town  be- 
fore the  line,  which  separated  the  two  par- 
ties had  been  distinctly  drawn,  and  every 
one  knew  exactly  where  it  was,  save  in  a 
few  cases,  and  they  were  those  of  Harry 
Walters,  tbe  village  blacksmith,  and  a 
number  of  bis  intimate  friends  who  stood 
on  neutral  ground. 

Harry  bad  not  sided  with  either  party, 
but  had  remained  completely  non-com- 
mittal. Tbe  Temperance  party  had  hopes 
of  him,  because  he  bad  encouraged  every 
enterprise  that  tended  to  benefit  the  town 
or  people.  The  other  side  claimed  him, 
because  he  had  been  known  to  tell  that  be 
had  been  in  the  liquor  business  himself 
for  fifteen  years.  Although  he  said  noth- 
ing about  the  matter,  a  close  observer 
could  have  readily  discerned  which  party 
his  sympathies  were  with.  His  face  wore 
a  frowning  and  troubled  expression,  the 
draw  hammer  fell  with  more  than  usual 
force  upon  tbe  plowshare,  while  every 
now  and  then  a  deep  drawn  sigh  would 
escape  his  lips  and  a  tear  moisten  his 
eye.  Some  sad  scene  of  tbe  past  was  no 
doubt  passing  his  mind.  Each  party  was 
quite  anxious  to  know  how  he  and  bis 
friends  stood  on  tbe  matter,  so  that  they 
would  know  just  what  to  do  when  the 
final  struggle  came.  So  next  morning  he 
was  approached  by  a  representative  of 
each  and  asked  his  views  on  the  subject. 
He  gave  neither  one  any  satisfaction,  but 
made  the  unexpected  proposition,  that  if 
the  people  would  turn  out  on  the  coming 


Saturday  evening,  at  the  school  hall,  he 
would  speak  to  them  on  the  matter  and 
give  his  views  on  the  temperance  subject. 

Tbis  announcement  created  almost  as 
much  excitement  and  comment  as  did  the 
rumseller's  advertisement.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  'Tis  true  that 
several  of  them  knew  that  he  had  been 
educated,  and  had  taught  several  terms  of 
the  district  school  before  he  embarked  in 
the  blacksmith's  trade;  but  such  a  thing 
as  a  village  smith  lecturing  on  temperance 
had  never  entered  their  heads.  Then,  well 
might  the  excitement  run  high  and  the 
people  wait  in  anxiety  for  the  appointed 
time  to  come. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  right  here 
tbat  the  license  laws  of  Nebraska  compel 
the  applicant  to  get  the  signatures  of  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  of  the  place  in 
which  he  wishes  to  sell  liquor  to  a  petition 
expressing  their  willingness  for  him  to  do 
so.  He  must  also  have  them  testify  to  his 
honesty,  and  must  give  security  to  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  money  for  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  regulating  him.  To 
the  uninitiated  this  may  sound  somewhat 
awry.  They,  probably,  cannot  get  the 
matter  straight  in  their  minds  how  an 
honest  man  can  carry  on  a  dishonest  busi- 
ness; but  they  must  not  be  too  inquisitive. 
They  must  just  "shut  their  eyes  and  open 
their  mouths"  and  swallow  whatever  is 
thrown  in,  and  must  wink  at  tne  idea  so 
often  expressed,  that  a  "crooAv^/"  business 
must  be  carried  on  by  ^^crookvrP^  men  and 
on  ^^crooketV^  principles.  But  should  there 
a  be  reader  of  this  little  story  who  has  the 
courage  and  independence  to  investigate 
the  "crookedness"  of  the  rum  trade,  we 
will  inform  him  right  here,  that  he  will 
have  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  mire,  filth 
and  rottenness,  the  duplicate  of  which 
cannot  be  produced  this  side  of  the  pit. 

The  anxiously  awaited  evening  at  length 
arrived,  and  with  it  a  crowd  of  people 
filled  the  school  hall  to  overflowing.  From 
the  old  grandmother  of  three  score  and 
ten  to  the  four  weeks  old  babe,  all  had 
turned  and  been  turned  out;  the  latter, 
however,  did  not  exhibit  that  interest  in 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  license  or  no  li- 
cense, as  did  the  old  grandmothers.  In 
the  mean  time  the  petition  asking  for  the 
names  of  those  desiring  the  establishment 
of  a  saloon  in  tbe  place  and  recommending 
John  Myers  as  an  honest  and  upright  man, 
had  been  circulated  and  signed  by  all  who 
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were  so  disposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temperance  advocates  had  gotten  up  a  re- 
monstrance to  this  petition,  which  had 
been  signed  by  all  those  who  coincided 
with  their  views.  The  number  of  names 
to  each  paper  was  so  nearly  equal,  that 
the  neutral  names  would  have  turned  the 
victory  to  which  ever  side  they  might  be 
given.  These  neutral  persons  would  sign 
neither  paper  until  they  had  heard  the 
matter  fully  canvassed,  and  as  they  had 
great  faith  in  Harry  Walters,  they  must 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  before  making  up 
their  minds.  The  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  result  of  the  whole  matter 
depended  upon  him. 

The  time  for  the  exercises  to  begin  hav- 
ing arrived,  Walters  arose  before  his  au- 
dience. He  was  quite  pale  and  trembled 
some,  which,  however,  was  not  perceived 
by  his  audience.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
clear.  The  most  casual  observer  who  was 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  short  "whisky  war,"  knew  the  moment 
he  arose  from  his  seat  j  ust  how  it  would  end. 
His  convictions  were  written  as  plainly  up- 
on his  face  and  as  easily  read  as  the  largest 
sign  that  ever  hung  over  a  saloon  door, 
and  the  countenances  of  the  temperance 
portion  of  his  audience  shone  and  sparkled 
as  brightly  as  the  largest  lamp  that  ever 
illuminated  the  inside  of  one,  while  the 
faces  of  the  rum  party  were  as  dark  and 
dismal  as  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  a 
drunkard's  wife. 

"My  friends  and  fellow  citizens,"  he  be- 
gan, "I  am  not  here  to-night  to  deliver 
you  a  temperance  lecture;  that  is,  a  lec- 
ture after  the  usual  way  of  delivering 
them.  I  am  not  here  to  attempt  to  meas- 
ure the  length,  the  breadth  and  the  height 
of  the  evils  and  curses  that  flow  from  the 
rum  trade,  for  I  tell  you  they  are  beyond 
dimensions.  I  am  not  here  with  charts 
and  diagrams  to  draw  a  comjjarison  be- 
tween this  trade  and  the  mercantile  pur- 
suits of  the  world;  but  will  say,  that  the 
odds  are  greatly  against  the  latter.  I  am 
not  here  to  number  the  dollars  and  pounds 
that  annually  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the 
rum  makers  and  sellers,  but  will  sav  that 
in  the  great  day  of  judgment  every  penny 
of  it  will  be  heaped  upon  their  heads, 
which  will  sink  them  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  perdition.  I  am  not  here  to  give  you 
the  volume  of  the  river  the  amount  of 
rum  drank  in  a  vear  would  make  were  it 
all  turned  into  one  channel,  but  will  say 


that  that  river  is  constantly  pouring  its 
murky  waters  into  the  great  reservoirs  of 
eternity,  where  they  are  turned  into  the 
bitterest  gall,  and  the  rum  seller,  the  rum 
maker  and  the  rum  advocate  will  have  to 
drink  it  to  the  last  drop.  I  am  not  here 
to  tell  you  of  the  number  of  war  ships  the 
tears  shed  over  this  life-destroying  and 
soul-sinking  traflSc  would  float;  but  will 
say,  that  not  a  single  tear  drop  will  go 
unremembered,  they  are  bottled  up  in  the 
archives  of  heaven  and  will  be  poured  out 
as  "vials  of  wrath"  upon  the  heads  of  the 
makers  and  venders  of  this  accursed  poi- 
son. Neither  am  I  here  to  tell  vou  that 
were  all  the  prayers  and  curses  pronounced 
against  this  business,  written  out  in  short- 
hand, they  would  reach  a  thousand  times 
around  the  globe;  but  I  will  say  that 
every  mother's  prayer,  every  fathers 
curse,  every  widow's  groan,  and  every 
orphan's  cry  for  bread  will  meet  these 
rum  apologists  at  the  bar  of  God  as  flying 
scorpions  and  flaming  swords,  where  they 
will  sting  and  pierce  them  to  the  very- 
soul.  No,  my  friends,  I  am  not  here  for 
these  purposes;  but  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
am  here  to-night  and  in  this  capacity. 

Within  the  past  few  days  you  have 
been  called  upon  to  express  your  willing- 
ness that  a  saloon  should  be  established 
in  this  town  and  designated  Mr.  John 
Meyers  as  an  honest  and  upright  man  and 
one  suitable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
saloon,  when  established;  that  is,  you  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  him  an  ^'ftontst 
rum  i<i'Uery  Now,  having  had  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  rum  trade,  I  know 
you  will  not  doubt  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  learned  about  all  there  is  in  it. 
I  know  it  from  its  beginning  to  its  end- 
ing, from  Alpha  to  Omega,  from  the  first 
dram  to  a  drunkard's  tombstone.  I  have 
sold  the  miserable  stuff  in  many  of  the 
largest  western  cities,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  smaller  ones.  I  began  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  ended  up  in  a  small  town 
in  Iowa.  I  have  seen  the  business  in  all 
its  phases,  and  am  prepared  to  say,  that 
no  matter  where  conducted,  how  conduct- 
ed, and  by  whom  conducted,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  rum 
venders  are  farther  advanced  in  the  mvs- 
teries  of  the  trade  than  others,  and  some 
branch  out  in  different  directions  from 
their  predecessors,  but  the  finale  of  the 
whole  matter  is  the  same.  I  am  here  to- 
night, my  friends,  to  "show  up"  this  hm- 
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tAt  ntm  seller^  to  exhibit  him  in  his  true 
and  natural  element,  to  shed  ^^light  in  the 
htr-room^^^  and  to  expose  the  tricks  and 
traps  of  the  rum  trade  by  which  the  sot  is 
funk  deeper,  the  shackles  riveted  more 
firmly  upon  the  moderate  drinker  and  the 
f(X)t8teps  of  the  young  led  into  the  way  to 


a  drunkard's  grave  and  ruin.  But  ere  I 
begin  upon  this  task  it  may  be  well  for 
me  here  to  relate  how  I  came  to  forsake 
the  degrading  business.  You  will,  there- 
fore, excuse  me  if  I  trace  a  few  lines  of 
my  past  life. 

(To  be  continued). 
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rPa«e  192.  Plate  16.  Codex  Vaticanus.) 

i»rnHIS  they  say  is  the  representation 
'1  of  that  tower  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy mentioned  that  they  built  ia  Cholula, 
which  the  old  men  say  was  constructed 
in  this  manner.  Those  Indians  who  were 
under  that  chief  who  had  escaped  from 
the  deluge,  name  Xllua,  made  bricks  out 
of  a  mountain  in  Tlalmanalco  called  Co- 
cotle;  and  from  Tlalmanalco  to  Cholula, 
Indians  were  placed  to  pass  the  bricks 
and  cement  from  hand  to  hand,  and  thus 
thev  built  this  tower,  that  was  named  Tu- 
Ian  Culula,  which  was  so  high  that  it 
appeared  to  reach  heaven.  And  being 
content,  since  it  seemed  to  them  that  they 
had  a  place  to  escape  from  the  deluge,  if 
it  should  again  happen,  and  from  whence 
they  might  ascend  to  heaven, — a  chalcuitl, 
which  is  a  precious  stone,  fell  from  thence 
and  struck  it  to  the  ground."   .   .  . 

(Pai?e  200.  Plate  20.) 

"We  certainly  ought  to  deplore  the 
hlindness  of  this  people  and  the  cunning 
of  Satan,  who  in  this  manner  has  perse- 
vered in  counterfeiting  the  Scriptures; 
pince  he  communicated  to  these  poor  peo- 
ple the  knowledge  of  the  temptation  of 
our  mother  Eve,  and  of  the  inconsistency 
of  our  father  Adam,  under  the  fiction  of 
this  woman,  who  is  turned  toward  her 
husband,  as  God  declared  to  our  motlier 
Eve,  (and  she  shall  desire  towards  her 
husband),  whom  they  call  Isnextli,  who 
is  the  same  as  Eve,  who  is  always  weep- 
injj,  with  her  eyes  dim  with  ashes,  with  a 
rose  in  her  hand,  emblematical  of  her 
fn"ief,  being  in  consequence  of  having 
gathered  it.  And  accordingly  they  say  that 
she  can  not  behold  heaven;  wherefore  in 
recollection  of  the  happiness  which,  on 
that  account,  she  lost,  they  celebrate  a 
fast  every  eight  years,  on  account  of  this 


calamitous  event;  the  fast  was  on  bread 
and  water.  They  fasted  during  the  eight 
signs  preceding  the  entrance  of  the  rose, 
and  when  that  sign  arrived  they  prepared 
themselves  for  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tival. They  affirm  that  every  series  of 
five  days  comprised  in  this  calendar  was 
dedicated  to  this  fall,  because  on  such  a 
day  Eve  sinned.  They  were  accordingly 
enjoined  to  bathe  themselves  on  this  night, 
in  order  to  escape  disease." 

204.  "I  can  not  omit  to  remark,  that 
one  of  the  arguments  that  persuades  me 
that  this  nation  descends  from  the  He- 
brew, is  to  see  what  knowledge  they  have 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  for,  although  the 
devil  has  succeeded  in  mixing  up  so  many 
errors,  his  lies  are  still  in  such  a  course  of 
conformity  with  Catholic  truth,  that  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  they  have  had  ac- 
quaintance with  this  book.  Since  this 
and  the  other  four  books  which  follow, 
which  are  the  Pentateuch,  were  written 
by  Moses,  and  were  only  found  amongst 
the  Hebrew  people,  there  is  very  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  this  nation  pro- 
ceeds from  them.  The  manner  in  which 
thev  came  to  this  country  is  unknown. 
Further  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  found 
in  their  frequent  sacrifices  and  ceremonies; 
one  amongst  others  was  .  .  . 

The  Jews  considered  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness 
as  a  famous  type  of  the  coming  of  their 
future  Messiah.  And  since  the  Mexi- 
cans were  sp  well  acquainted  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
with  the  signs  and  wonders  which 
Moses  performed  in  Egypt,  by  lifting 
up  his  rod,  which  became  a  serpent,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  not  ignorani 
of  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
that   Quecalcoatle   (which    proper   name 
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signifies  the  feathered  serpent)  was  so 
named  after  the  memorable  prodigy  of 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the  feathers 
perhaps  alluding  to  the  rabbinical  tradi- 
tion that  the  fiery  serpents  wliich  bit  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  which  God  sent 
suddenly  against  them,  were  of  a  winged 
species.  Representations  of  the  lifting 
up  of  serpents  frequently  occur  in  Mexi- 
can paintings,  and  the  plagues  which  Mo- 
ses called  down  upon  the  Egyptians  by 
lifting  up  his  rod,  which  became  a  ser- 
pent, are  evidently  referred  to  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  pages  of  the  Bor- 
gian  Manuscript.  An  allusion  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of  which 
rolled  back  to  allow  the  children  of  Israel 
pass,  and  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand  and  on  their  left,  as  it  is  said 
in  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  four- 
.teenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  seems  also  to 
be  contained  on  the  seventy-first  page  of 
the  lesser  Vatican  Manuscript;  and  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  Moses  may  perhaps 
be  signified  by  the  figure  on  the  left,  on 
the  same  page,  of  a  man  falling  into  a  pit 
or  gulf,  and  by  the  hand  on  the  right, 
stretched  out  to  receive  an  offering."     ' 

255.  "The  Toltecas  were  most  proba- 
bly Jews  who  had  colonized  America  in 
very  early  ages,  V>ringing  along  with  them 
the  knowledge  of  various  arts,  and  in- 
structing the  Indians  in  them,  but  espe- 
cially propagating  among  them  their  own 
religious  doctrines,  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
superstitions,  which  seemed  to  have  per- 
vaded the  New  World  from  one  end  of 
that  vast  continent  to  the  other,  and  even 
to  have  extended  to  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  for  we  read  in  Cap- 
tain Cook's  voyages  of  the  rite  of  tatoo- 
ing,  or  consecration,  or  putting  apart,  or 
making  unclean  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  both  animate  and  inanimate  things; 
and  also  that  the  natives  of  some  of  those 
islands,  which  were  probably  peopled 
from  America,  practiced  circumcision." 

290.— BEARDED  TRIBE. 

"But  still,  the  account  of  a  bearded 
tribe  amongst  the  Indians  inhabiting  a 
mountainous  district  of  the  Capotecas, 
who  were  designated  by  the  Spaniards 
Mexis  or  Mexies,  and  who,  according  to 
their  report,  exceeded  all  Indian  tribes  in 
cannibalism,  and  were  cruelly  extermin- 
ated by  them,  (principally  with  the  assist- 


ance of  mastiffs),  must  excite  our  suspi- 
cion as  to  whether  they  might  not  have 
been  Jews.  Herrera  says:  'In  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Mixies,  that  has  been  already 
mentioned,  which  is  twenty  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Guaxaca,  the  people  are  of  a 
good  stature,  have  long  beards,  (which  is 
an  uncommon  thing  in  these  parts),  and 
their  language  is  very  thick  in  pronuncia- 
tion, like  that  of  the  Germans.' " 

From  a  painting  which  occurs  on  the 
eighty-seventh  page  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
can us,  it  would  appear  that  the  Capoticas 
were  a  bearded  people,  as  well  as  the 
Mexes.  The  two  nations  bordered  on 
each  other,  and  alliances  might  sometimes 
have  taken  place  between  them. 

"If  the  Mexes  were  Jews,  it  is  probable 
that  their  ancestors  constructed  the  pala- 
ces of  Mictlan  and  other  splendid  monu- 
ments in  the  territory  of  the  Capoticns, 
which  M.  Dupaix  is  not  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  art  and  industry  of  the  latter 
people.  That  the  Mexes  were  not  the 
barbarous  people  that  Spanish  authors 
describe  them,  is  evident  from  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  which  they  possessed  of 
the  art  of  Indian  warfare;  for,  whilst  the 
Tlaxcaltecas  with  an  armv  of  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  thousand  men  could  searcelv 
preserve  their  independence  against  Mon- 
tezuma, and  had  in  fact  consented  to  the 
payment  of  a  slight  tribute,  as  is  evident 
from  the  forty-fourth  plate  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Mendoza,  where  the  svmbol  of 
their  state  is  found  amongst  those  of  the 
other  tributary  cities  and  nations,  and  is 
numbered  twenty-three.  The  Mexes  are 
said  by  Ilerrera  to  have  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  Montezuma  to  subdue  them, 
although  their  entire  population  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  men.  Another  proof 
of  their  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization  is,  that  they  employed  histor- 
ical paintings,  in  which  they  recorded  the 
brave  actions  of  their  country  men." 

296.  "It  is  certainly  surprising  to  see 
how  nearly  the  Jewish  costume  is  imita- 
ted in  some  of  the  Mexican  paintings.  In 
the  twelfth  page  of  that  manuscript  of  the 
Bodlean  library,  which  seems  to  represent 
the  migration  of  the  Mexicans,  or  some 
other  subject  connected  with  a  descent 
into  hell,  and  which  is  unfortunately  only 
a  fragment  of  a  larger  painting,  from 
which  a  part  has  evidently  been  torn  off, 
the  figure  occurs  of  a  Mexican  priest  in  a 
dress  very  like  that  of  the  high  priest  of 
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the  Jews;  the  linen  ephod,  the  breast- 
plate, and  the  border  of  pomegranates, 
described  in  Exodus,  are  there  in  a  man- 
ner represented.  The  golden  bells  are 
wanting,  but  those  ornaments  will  be 
found  in  the  valuable  painting  preserved 
ID  the  Royal  library  of  Dresden,  attached 
to  the  dress  of  several  of  the  figures,  to 
which  they  are  appended  by  certain  hem- 
mings  or  fringes,  as  was  ordained  in  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Exodus,  in  the  case  of 
the  flress  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  'And 
beneath,'  <fec.  Was  it  the  fruit  or  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate,  we  ask,  that 
was  worked  on  the  garments  of  the  priest? 
The  fruit  appears  to  be  imitated  on  the 
dress  of  the  priest  in  the  Oxford  manu- 
script; but  the  flower,  which  may  be  that 
of  the  pomegranate,  occurs  as  a  symbol 
in  the  representations  of  several  of  the 
Mexican  temples. 

"It  has  boon  remarked  above  that  the 
dress  of  the  ^loxican  priest  bears  only  :i 
partial  reseml  ^.uce  to  that  of  the  Jewi^li 
high  priest^,  for  it  will  be  immediately 
perceived  that  besides  the  golden  bells, 
the  girdle  and  mitre  are  wanting.  Go- 
mara  has  (>V)served,  that  a  girdle  some- 
times formed  a  part  of  the  Indian  cos- 
tume; and  in  the  great  variety  of  sacer- 
dotal habits  in  use  among  the  Indians, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  that 
what  on  one  occasion  might  have  l>een 
worn,  might  on  another  have  been  omit- 
ted. The  Archbishop  of  Saint  Domingo, 
Augustine  Duvila,  whose  testimony  must 
have  great  weight  in  a  question  of  this 
kind,  has  also  affirmed  that  the  sacred 
vestments  discovered  in  Tamaculapa  were 
very  like  those  worn  by  the  high  priests 
of  the  Jews.  The  head  of  the  above 
mentioned  priest  seems  to  be  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  interwoven  with  the 
hair;  but  the  Mexican  tecutli,  or  crown, 
which  bore  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
the  head  dress  of  Aaron  than  the  Episco- 
pal mitre,  is  represented  in  the  same  page 
of  the  Oxford  Manuscript  on  the  head  of 
another  figure.  It  also  frequently  occurs 
amongst  the  paintings  of  the  collection 
of  Mendoza,  and  is  there  always  painted 
blue.  This  crown,  or  mitre,  was  worn  by 
Mexican  kings,  and  likewise  by  the  judg- 
es; the  former  has  it  richly  adorned  with 
plates  of  gold.  Those  kings  united,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  pontifical  with  regal  dig- 
nity, although  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
Mexican   religion    was   the    high   priest, 


w^ho  at  his  consecration  to  the  office  was 
anointed  with  oil  of  olli,  mixed  with 
blood.  Moses  declares  »in  the  sixth  verse 
of  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
that  he  was  commanded  by  God  to  "Put 
the  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  put  the  holy 
crown  upon  the  mitre;"  and  in  the  twen- 
tieth verse  to  "Kill  the  ram,  and  take  of 
his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  Aaron,  and  upon  the  tip  of 
the  right  ear  of  his  sons,  and  upon  the 
thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and  upon  the 
great  toe  of  their  right  foot,  and  sprinkle 
the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about." 

"It  is  evident,  from  the  passage  in 
Exodus  which  has  been  quoted,  that  the 
holy  crown  was  distinct  from  the  mitre, 
&c.  .  .  .  Three  things  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned   of   the   Mexican    mitre.      It   fre- 

• 

quently  consisted  of  a  plate  of  gold  on  a 
blue  ground;  it  was  tied  to  the  head  by  a 
lace  or  ril)bon:  and  it  was  peculiarly 
worn  on  the  forehead  of  the  king  or 
priest.  In  Pern,  a  tassel  hanging  from 
the  head  of  the  Inca  was  the  svrabol  of 
re«:al  dicrnitv:  but  some  of  the  Incas  wore 
a  crown  more  nearly  resembling  an  Epis- 
copal mitre,  if  the  portraits  of  those  mon- 
arch s  prefixed  by  Herrera  to  his  Decads 
are  not  ideal." 

29H.  "The  Egyptian  priests,  some  of 
whose  customs  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
imitated,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  they 
bore  to  the  Egy)>tian  nation,  wore  also, 
when  discharging  the  functions  of  su- 
preme judicature,  a  breast-plate  with  the 
image  of  Truth  engraved  upon  it,  as  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  testifies." 

"The  figures  in  the  Oxford  Manuscript 
before  referred  to,  are  in  the  original 
paintings  large  and  coarsely  executed, 
with  little  apparent  regard  to  minute  de- 
tails; it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  decide 
whether  the  breast-plate  on  the  priest 
represented  on  the  twelfth  page,  is  square 
or  round,  or  whether  it  contains  one  or 
more  precious  stones.  The  breast-plates 
worn  by  the  Mexican  priests  appear  to 
have  been  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  to  have  been  set  with  various  num- 
bers of  precious  stones.  In  the  thirtieth 
page  of  the  original  Mexican  painting, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
the  figure  of  a  priest  or  some  other  per- 
sonage occurs,  with  a  round  breast-plate 
attached  by  a  chain  to  his  neck;  and  near 
him  appears  to  be  two  or  three  breast- 
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plates,  one  of  a  square  and  the  other  of  a 
round  form. 

"From  the  forty-second  verse  of  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Exodus:  "And 
thou  shalt  make  them  linen  breeches  to 
cover  their  nakedness;  from  the  loins 
even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall  reach." 
It  would  appear  that  the  mantle,  worn 
from  a  sense  of  decency  by  the  Mexican 
priests  round  their  loins,  very  much  re- 
sembled the  breeches  which  Moses  made 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons.  It  says  in  the 
thirty-seventh  and  following  verses  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Numbers:  "And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them 
make  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments, throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  bor- 
ders a  ribband  of  blue;  and  it  shall  be 
unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look 
upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  do  them."  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  so  solemn  an 
injunction  to  the  Jews  to  wear  fringes  on 
the  borders  of  their  garments  would  be 
scrupulously  obeyed  throughout  their 
generations;  accordingly  we  find  in  the 
fifth  verse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew:  "But  all  their  works  they 
do  for  to  be  seen  of  men;  they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the 
borders  of  their  garments." 

Reference  to  the  eighth  page  of  the 
Oxford  Manuscript,  before  mentioned, 
will  show  that  it  was  a  Mexican  custom 
also  to  wear  fringes  and  borders  fastened 
to  the  apparel;  and  an  examination  of 
any  of  the  Mexican  paintings  contained 
in  these  volumes  will  fully  establish  the 
fact.  The  Oxford  Manuscript,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  is  incomplete.  This  orig- 
inal Mexican  painting  is  drawn  in  a  very 
coarse  style,  on  paper  of  the  metl,  and 
unlike  other  Mexican  paintings,  it  rolls 
up  instead  of  being  folded;  some  of  the 
figures  are  uncolored,  and  the  subject  is 
probably  historical  or  mythological,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  connected  with  the 
descent  of  some  fabulous  personage  into 
hell,  since  in  a  Christian  calendar,  that  is 
to  say,  a  Mexican  painting  explanatory  of 
the  rites  and  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  hell  is  always  represented  by  the 
symbol  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  serpent, 
and  the  Jewish  notion  of  descending  as 


it  were  into  a  pit,  seems  also  to  be  pre- 
served. 

[Note]. — It  is  probable  that  the  lower 
orders  amongst  the  Jewish  populace  dress- 
ed exactly  like  the  Mexicans,  wearing 
simply  a  mantle  girded  round  their  loins, 
which  slight  covering  was  even  dispensed 
with  by  their  prophets  when  they  prophe- 
sied (Isa.  20;  1  Sam.  19).  To  the  Greeks 
this  manner  of  prophesying  would  have 
appeared  as  extraordinary  and  unbecom- 
ing, as  the  hallowed  cave  from  which  the 
Delphic  oracles  were  delivered,  or  the  tri- 
pod and  the  inspired  priestess,  were  in 
the  eyes  of  the  early  fathers.  The  oracles 
had  in  fact  sunk  into  contempt  for  some 
time  before  the  Christian  era;  since  their 
predictions  having  so  often  failed,  man- 
kind began  at  last  to  suspect  them;  but 
that  stress  which  some  theologians  lay  on 
the  cessation  of  oracles,  which,  like  the 
c«\ssation  of  sacrifices  amontfst  the  Jews, 
they  say  was  occasioned  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah;  appealing  moreover  to  a 
treatise  of  Plutarch  on  the  subject,  to 
prove  that  the  oracles  did  cease  about 
that  time, — is  unnecessary,  since  what 
becomes  of  their  argument,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  oracles  existed  in  the  New 
World  long  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  Jews  there 
revived  their  old  sacrifices?  With  respect 
to  oracular  inspiration,  considered  as  a 
long  prevailing  belief  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  nations  of  antiquity, 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  was  not  so 
absurd  as  many  Christian  writers  have 
represented  it.  For  the  principle  having 
been  admitted,  that  men  might  occasion- 
all  v  receive  divine  warnings  of  events 
likely  to  compromise  great  interests,  the 
idea  which  suggested  itself  to  the  ancients, 
of  establishing  oracles,  that  on  the  one 
hand  they  might  not  appear  to  neglect 
the  admonitions  of  heaven,  nor  on  the 
other  to  suffer  the  populace  to  be  deluded 
by  false  prophets,  such  as  were  frequent 
among  the  Jews — was  founded  on  policy 
and  a  regard  for  the  public  good." 

313.  "In  the  thirty-ninth  page  of  the 
Mexican  paintings,  now  in  Pesth,  Hun- 
gary, a  curious  representation  of  Qnecal- 
coatle,  as  it  would  appear,  occurs  in  the 
shape  of  a  serpent  fixed  to  a  pole." 

"Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
ablutions  as  common  amongst  the  Mexi- 
cans; but  the  confession  which  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Peruvians  is  still  more 
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surprisiBg.  Acosta,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  history, 
describes  it." 

302.  "We  are  induced  from  all  these 
considerations  to  believe  that  the  Peru- 
vian sacrifices  of   atonement  and  burnt 


offerings  were  originally  instituted 
amongst  the  Indians  by  the  Jews;  and 
that  time  had  corrupted  them,  as  like- 
wise the  feast  of  the  passover,  into  a 
mass  of  superstitions." 

(To  be  continued). 


THE    RING    MOTTO. 


A  lover  gave  the  wedding-ring 
Into  a  golds mith's  hand. 
"Grave  me,"  he  said,  "a  tender  thought 
Within  this  golden  band." 
The  goldsmith  graved 
With  careful  art — 
"Till  death  us  part." 

The  wedding-bells  rang  gladly  out. 

The  husband  said,  "Oh  wife, 
Together  we  shall  share  the  grief, 
The  happiness  of  life. 
I  give  to  thee 
My  hand,  my  heart, 
Till  death  us  part," 

Twas  she  that  lifted  now  his  hand, 

(O  love,  that  this  should  be!) 
Then  on  it  placed  the  golden  band, 
And  whispered  tenderly, 
"Till  death  us  join, 
Lo,  thou  art  mine 
And  I  am  thine! 


•'And  when  death  joins  we  never  more 
Shall  know  an  aching  heart, 
The  bridal  of  that  better  love 
Death  has  no  power  to  part, 
That  troth  will  be 
For  thee  and  me 
Eternitv." 

So  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill 
Through  fifty  changing  years. 
They  shared  each  other's  happiness, 
They  dried  each  other's  tears. 
Alas !    Alas ! 
That  death's  cold  dart 
Such  love  can  part!         ^ 

But  one  sad  day — she  stood  alone 

Beside  his  narrow  bed ; 
She  drew  the  ring  from  off  her  hand, 
And  to  the  goldsmith  said : 
"Oh,  man  who  graved 
With  careful  art, 
'Till  death  us  part.' 


"Now  grave  four  other  words  for  me — 

'Till  death  us  join.' "    He  took 
The  precious  golden  band  once  more, 
With  solemn,  wistful  look, 
And  wrought  with  care, 
For  love,  not  coin, 
"Till  death  us  join." 


— Selected. 


STRONG    DRINK    THE    CHAMPION    FIEND. 


TIN  arch-fiend  arrived  in  our  world  and 
/A  he  built  an  invisible  caldron  of 
temptation.  He  built  that  caldron  strong 
and  stout  for  all  ages  and  all  nations. 
First  he  squeezed  into  the  caldron  the 
juice  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise. 
Then  he  gathered  for  it  a  distillation 
from  the  harvest-fields  and  the  orchards  of 
the  hemispheres.  Then  he  poured  into 
this  caldron  capsicum,  and  copperas,  and 


logwood,  and  deadly  nightshade,  and  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  vitriol,  and  opium, 
and  rum,  and  murder,  and  sulphuric  acid,' 
and  theft,  and  potash,  and  cochineal,  and 
red  carrots,  and  poverty,  and  death,  and 
hops.  But  it  was  a  dry  compound,  and  it 
must  be  moistened  and  it  must  be  liquified, 
and  so  the  arch-fiend  poured  into  that  cal- 
dron the  tears  of  centuries  of  orphanage 
and  widowhood,  and  he  poured    in   the 
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blood  of  twenty  thousand  assassinations. 
And  then  the  arch-fiend  took  a  shovel  that 
he  had  bronc^liL  up  from  the  furnaces  be- 
neath, and  he  put  that  sliovel  into  the 
great  caldron  and  beu:an  to  stir,  and  the 
caldron  began  to  heave,  and  rock,  and  boil, 
and  sputter,  and  hiss,  and  smoke,  and  the 
nation  gathered  around  it  with  cups,  and 
tankards,  and  demijohns,  and  kegs,  and 
there  was  enough  for  all,  and  tlie  arch- 
fiend cried:  "Aha!  champion-fiend  am  I. 
Who  has  done  more  than  I  have  for  cof- 
fins, and  grave  yards,  and  prisons,  and  in- 
sane asylums,  and  the  population  of  the 
lost  world?  And  when  this  caMron  is 
emptied  I'll  fill  it  again,  and  V\\  stir  it 
again,  and  it  will  smoke  again,  and  that 
smoke  will  join  another — the  smoke  of 
torment  that  ascendeth  forever  and  ever. 
*  "I  drove  fifty  ships  on  the  rocks  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Skerries  and  the  Good- 
wins. I  defeated  the  Northern  army  at 
Fredericksburg.  I  have  ruined  more  sen- 
ators than  will  gather  next  winter  in  the 


national  councils.  I  have  ruined  more 
lords  than  will  be  gathered  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  The  cup  out  of  which  I  ordin- 
arily drink  is  a  bleached  human  skull,  and 
the  upholstery  of  ray  palace  is  so  rich  a 
crimson  because  it  is  dyed  in  human  gore, 
and  the  Mosaic  of  my  floors  is  made  up  of 
children  dashed  to  death  by  drunken  pa- 
rents, and  mv  favorite  music  —  sweeter 
than  Te  Deum  or  triumphal  march — my 
favorite  music  is  the  crv  of  daujjhters 
turned  out  at  midnight  on  the  street  he- 
cause  father  has  come  home  from  the 
carousal,  and  the  seven  hundred  voiced 
shriek  of  the  sinking  steamer  because  the 
captain  was  not  himself  when  he  put  the 
ship  on  the  wrong  course.  Champion 
fiend  am  I!  I  have  kindled  more  fires,  I 
have  wrung  out  more  agonies,  I  have 
stretched  out  more  midnight  shadows,  I 
have  o])ened  more  Golgothas,  I  have  rolled 
more  Ju2rs:ernauts,  I  have  damned  more 
souls  tlian  anv  other  emissarv  of  diahol- 
ism.     Champion  fiend  am  I?'' 

— Talniaee. 
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BY   WILLIAM  JORDAN. 


^tfT  THE  request  of  a  number  of  my 
/l  friends  I  will  try  and  give  a  few  inci- 
dents in  my  life,  together  with  some  of 
the  strong  reasons  why  I  am  a  Luttf  r  Ihrij 
jSf/inf.  My  early  life  will  not  be  particu- 
larly interesting  to  your  readers,  so  I  will 
pass  briefly  over  it: 

I  was  born  in  the  year  18():>,  near  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  In  1815  our  family 
moved  to  Bedford  county,  same  state,  and 
in  181 Y  toBreckenridi;e  countViKentuckv. 
From  there  I  went  to  St.  Louis  in  is 20. 
I  had  been  raised  in  the  Methodist  faith, 
but  while  I  was  in  this  newlv  started  citv, 
— which  was  at  that  time  beine  evacuated 
by  the  Spanish  and  French,  and  being  set- 
tled by  Americans, — I  was,  I  thought, 
driven  into  infidelity,  and  1  will  tell  you 
how  it  came  al)Out:  There  was  at  that 
time  seven  different  religious  societies  in 
the  young  city,  and  each  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  gain  control  of  the  government 
of  the  town.  The  whole  winter  was  spent 
by  them  in  meetings,  each  working  against 
the  others.  Seeing  the  confusion  I  thought 


"Surelv,  there  is  but  very  little  God  in 
any  of  it."  It  seemed  that  the  finishing 
touch  to  drive  me  into  infidelity  was 
given  on  one  Sunday  when  I  went  to  the 

('hurch  and  the  pastor  took  for  hi-^ 

text  Zechariah  1:  8 — claiming  that  his 
churcli  was  the  pure  white  horse,  while 
the  other  churches  were  the  speckled 
horses,  and  that  he  was  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  he  did. 

In  the  eveninc:  of  the  same  day  I  went 
to  the  church  of  which  I  was  a  raemher, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  the  preacher  took  the 
same  passage  for  his  text,  claimed  to  be 
called  of  God  to  preach  as  the  other  had 
done,  and  that  his  church  was  the  pure 
white  and  the  others  were  the  speckled. 
I  could  see  if  there  was  any  God  in  their 
teachings  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a  God  I 
wished  to  worship.  Each  of  these  claimed 
to  be  "called  of  God,"  and  yet  their 
teaching  were  in  positive  contradiction  to 
each  other. 

This  was  more  than  I  could  "swallow." 
and  as  I  left  the  church  that  night,  I  told 
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my  companions  I  did  not  believe  God  was 
the  author  of  such  contusion,  and  said  to 
them,  "Let  us  cro  and  hear  John  Bobs," 
who  was  an  infidel  lecturer.  From  that 
time  until  the  year  1841  I  was  as  much  an 
infidel  as  a  man  could  be. 

In  the  year  1824  I  went  to  Galena,  Illi- 
nois, from  St.  Louis,  and  two  years  after, 
cTO'ised  the  river  to  where  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
now  stands,  and  conducted  a  trading  post 
with  the  Indians  for  the  Farrow  and  St. 
.  Vray  Company.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
l^'V-\,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Marv  Galland, 
who  had  come  west  from  Indiana  with 
her  father  and  uncle.  The  uncle  had  been 
w*'st,  and  tindinij  better  farm  land  than 
his  previous  home,  brought  his  family  and 
x'ttled  in  what  afterwards  became  Van 
BuriMi  county.  I  settled,  after  marriage, 
near  Farminflfton,  in  the  above  named 
N>iinty,  and  continued  my  residence  there 
iuitiri841. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  was  request- 
ed by  a  party  of  eight  men,  who  were  like 
myself,  infidels,  to  attend  the  Mormon 
conference  and  see  if  thev  were  as  bad  as 

« 

had  been  represented  to  us.  I  consented 
to  jTo,  as  a  sort  of  delegate,  and  find  out 
all  I  could  about  them  l)y  questioning  the 
prophet  and  thereby  get  information  di- 
rect. When  the  conference  convened  at 
Nauvoci,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  I  was  there. 
I  sousjbt  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Joseph  Smith,  the  ])rophet,  and  sought  a 
conversation  with  him.  He  informed  me 
that  there  were  hundr'^ds  there  on  the 
vime  mission  as  mvself,  and  that  his  time 
was  all  engaged  until  five  o'clock  that 
evening,  at  which  time  he  would  meet  me 
and  answer  my  questions.  After  showing 
where  the  High  Council  were  met  he  left 
me.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
hini.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  man  with  a 
vt-ry  commanding  air,  but  he  was  just  the 
o|j|i<)site. 

I  entered  the  High  Council  chamber 
and  remained  with  them  until  they  ad- 
journed, then  I  was  introduced  to  "Moth- 
♦T  Smith."  I  conversed  with  her  for  some 
time,  thinking  I  would  get  her  "story" 
and  after  that  I  would  test  the  pro])het 
and  see  if  their  statements  harmonized. 
At  five  o'clock  I  left  "Mother  Smith"  and 
met  the  prophet. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  surprised 
to  find  their  statements  so  harmonious 
an<l  all  their  teachings  to  be  pure.  For  I 
Ijad  expected  to  be  able  to  prove  that  they 


were  wrong,  but  I  could  not,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  conference  I  was  htptipd  by 
Elder  Savidgc,  confirmed  by  Elder  Hicks, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  an  elder 
at  the  same  time. 

I  had  not,  as  yet,  received  any  positive 
evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  work, 
but  in  my  conversation  with  the  prophet 
all  my  infidelity  was  driven  from  me,  and 
I  could  not  help  but  hfJiere  the  work  was 
true.  I  had  never  spoken  in  public  until 
about  three  or  four  months  after  my  bap- 
tism, when  I  was  challenged  by  a  Camp- 
bellite  preacher  to  defend  these  questions: 
"First,  the  Mormons  are  uncharital)le;  thev 
unchristianize  the  world."  Second,  "The 
gathering  together  is  not  a  Bible  doc- 
trine." 

I  tried  to  avoid  debating,  but  could  not 
do  so  without  injuring  the  cause,  which  I 
would  not  do  when  I  knew  it;  so  we  met 
in  a  tavern,  chose  moderators,  and  spoke 
once  each  on  the  first  (juestion,  and  twice 
each  on  the  second  one. 

Although  this  was  my  first  public  speak- 
ing, vet  God  blessed  me  so  abundantlv 
that  the  decision  of  the  people  was  that 
"  the  Mormon"  had  "rolled  the  other  man 
in  the  dust."  Thus  1  proved  that  God  is 
a  present  help  in  time  of  need. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  vear  I  saw  the  first 
of  God's  power  shown  in  healing  the  sick. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  wife  of  'Squire  Stewart,  one 
of  the  infidels  who  asked  me  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  learn  what  I  could  about  the 
Mormons,  was  taken  very  severely  with 
bronchitis,  and  was  thought  to  be  almost 
dead.  She  requested  to  be  administered 
to  and  sent  for  Elders  Jackson,  Eames 
and  myself.  We  went,  administered,  and 
almost  immediately  after  she  arose  and 
dressed  herself.  She  said  she  felt  as  well 
as  she  ever  did.  In  a  few  days  she  was 
baptized. 

In  February,  1842,  we  moved  to  Mont- 
rose, Lee  county,  Iowa,  and  another  mani- 
festation of  healing  occurred  in  August, 
1842,  or '4a,  in  the  healing  of  Sister  Pot- 
ter: She  was  very  low  with  what  the  doc- 
tors called  "inward  ulcer  and  fever."  She 
sent  for  Elders  Van  Ausdall,  Smith,  Dai- 
ry m  pie  and  myself.  When  we  arrived  she 
could  only  speak  in  a  low  whisper,  but 
after  administering — before  our  hands 
were  taken  off  her  head  —she  spoke  aloud 
and  said,  "Thank  God  I  will  stand  on  the 
earth  again."  This  was  on  Sunday,  and 
on  Tuestlay  of  the  same  week  she  rode  on 
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horseback  to  our  home,  five  miles  distant, 
and  was  well;  although  she  had  not  re- 
gained her  full  strength. 

Another  was  the  case  of  Br.  Blanken- 
ship.  He  had  been  through  the  persecu- 
tions in  Missouri;  been  driven  out,  and  by 
this  time  had  lost  nearly  all  confidence  in 
the  truthfulness  of  the  work;  so  when  he 
was  taken  sick  he  sent  fur  a  doctor.  I 
met  the  doctor  one  evening  as  he  was  go- 
ing home,  and,  on  inquiring,  learned  that 
they  thought  he  was  dying.  He  said  "he 
has  the  death  hiccough,  and  he  will  not 
live  until  nine  o'clock." 

I  went  in  the  house  and  told  my  wife  to 
get  ready  and  we  would  go  over  to  Bro. 
Blankenship's,  as  he  was  dying.  When  we 
arrived  there  he  was,  to  all  appearances, 
as  the  doctor  said,  dying.  On  looking 
around  the  room  on  the  large  family  of 
small  children,  my  wife  was  moved  by 
the  Spirit,  and  said,  "If  you  will  get 
some  oil  and  anoint  him  all  over  with  it, 
God  will  not  let  him  die." 

I  sent  for  a  bottle  of  oil  and  anointed 
him  with  it  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  Bro.  Goff  pro- 
nounced the  blessing  upon  him.  He 
stopped  hiccoughing  immediately,  went 
to  sleep  and  slept  for  several  hours.  When 
he  awoke  he  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
He  was  healed  from  the  time  we  took  our 
hands  from  his  head. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  great  many 
evidences  which  I  had  received.  Shortly 
after  this  the  conspiracy  against  the  Seer 
was  plotted  by  the  Laws,  Iligbees  and  oth- 
ers, claiming  he  had  fallen  from  his  pro- 
phetic office. 

Dr.  Green,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor, 
of  whom  I  thought  a  great  deal,  was  car- 
ried awav  with  their  claims,  and  would 
come  to  me  almost  daily,  telling  me  that 
"Joseph  is  a  fallen  prophet;"  that  "Nau- 
voo  was  a  sink  of  iniquity  and  a  den  of 
thieves,"  and  many  other  things  which 
for  a  time  troubled  me  considerably. 

While  I  was  troubled  over  and  meditat- 


ing about  these  things,  (for  I  never  could 
quite 'think  Bro.  Joseph  had  fallen),  I  was 
taken  very  sick,  almost  unto  death.  Be- 
ing in  such  a  condition  of  mind  I  did  not 
feel  like  sending  for  the  elders  and  would 
not  have  a  doctor.  Final Iv,  after  I  had 
got  very  low,  my  wife  came  to  me  and 
said:  "William,  look  at  our  family;  I 
can't  spare  you;  you  must  either  send 
for  the  elders  or  let  me  call  a  doc- 
tor." I  consented  to  have  the  elders,  and 
made  this  covenant  with  the  Lord;  I  told 
him  that  if  Bro.  Joseph  had  fallen,  that 
I  did  not  want  to  be  healed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elders,  but  that  I  might 
call  a  doctor  and  be  cured  bv  his  treat- 
ment;  but  if  the  prophet  had  not  fallen, 
that  I  might  be  healed  through  the  admin- 
istration, and  if  he  had  not  fallen,  and  I 
was  healed,  I  would  always  stand  a  ready 
witness  to  the  faith f til nf^H  o^  His  latter 
day  prophet,  come  life  or  death  to  me  by 
or  on  account  of  my  testimony. 

Elders  Fisher  and  King  came  and  ad- 
ministered to  me.  Bro.  King,  I  believe 
it  was,  in  rebuking  tlie  disease  told  the 
fever  to  pass  of  by  perspiration,  and  when 
he  commanded  the  disease  to  depart,  all 
pain  left  me  instantly  and  I  sat  up  in  bed. 
In  place  of  the  burning  fever  came  per- 
spiration so  fast  that,  as  I  held  my  hands 
out  it  would  drop  like  rain  from  my  fin- 
gers, and  we  could  smell  the  fever  in  it 
plainly. 

Now,  dear  readers,  do  you  think  that  in 
my  after  life  I  ever  for  one  moment 
thought  that  our  martyred  prophet  had  in 
his  last  days  fallen  from  the  grace  of 
God?     How  could  I? 

No,  I  never  did;  I  could  not,  I  did  not, 
and  by  the  help  of  God  I  never  will! 

This  is  my  testimony  in  brief,  although 
I  could  add  a  great  many  times  this  of  in- 
cidents almost  as  important  as  the  onei^I 
have  given. 

My  prayers  are  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  GOOD  reader  in  necessary  to  give  a  good  writing  its  full  value,  and  a  good  listener  is  nect?- 
sary  to  give  good  talking  its  full  value.  If  there  were  no  readers,  there  would  be  no  \*TittT«. 
If  there  were  no  listeners,  there  would  be  no  talkers.  To  indulge  in  the  reading  of  bad  bcx»b 
is  to  give  bad  authors  their  power  for  evil.  To  indulge  in  listening  to  slanderous  or  evil  dispos**! 
talk  is  to  give  the  evil  speaker  his  full  power  for  evil.  The  reader  becomes  part  author;  the 
listener  becomes  part  talker.    The  way  to  check  evil  speaking  is  to  stop  evil  listening.— 5rf. 
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Far  op  above  the  city, 

In  the  gray  old  belfry  tower, 
The  chimes  fing  out  their  music 

Each  day  at  the  twilight  hour ; 
Above  the  din  and  the  tumult, 

And  the  rush  of  the  busy  street, 
You  can  hear  their  solemn  voices, 

In  an  anthem  clear  and  sweet. 

When  the  busy  day  is  dying, 

And  the  sunset  gates,  flung  wide, 
Mark  a  path  of  crimson  glory 

Upon  the  restless  tide, 
As  the  white  winged  ships  drop  anchor, 

And  furl  their  snowy  sails, 
While  the  purple  twilight  gathers, 

And  the  glowing  crimson  pales ; 

Then  from  the  old  gray  belfry. 

The  chimes  peal  out  again, 
And  a  hush  succeeds  the  tumult, 

As  they  ring  their  sweet  refrain ; 
•  Xo  sounds  of  discordant  clangor 

Mars  the  perfect  melody, 
But  each,  attuned  by  a  master  hand. 

Has  its  place  in  the  harmony. 

I  climbed  the  winding  stairway 

That  led  to  the  belfry  tower. 
As  the  sinking  sun  in  the  westward 

Heralded  twilight's  hour ; 
For  I  thought  that  surely  the  music 

Would  be  clearer  and  sweeter  for 
Than  when  through  the  din  of  the  city 

It  seemed  to  float  from  afar. 

But  lo,  as  I  neared  the  belfry, 
Xo  sound  of  music  was  there. 

Only  a  brazen  clangor 
Disturbed  the  quiet  air ! 


The  ringer  stood  at  a  keyboard. 
Far  down  beneath  the  chimes, 

And  patiently  struck  the  noisy  keys, 
As  he  had  uncounted  times. 

He  had  never  heard  the  music. 

Though  every  day  it  swept 
Out  over  the  sea  and  the  city. 

And  in  lingering  echoes  crept. 
He  knew  not  how  many  sorrows 

Were  cheered  by  the  evening  strain, 
And  how  men  paused  to  listen 

As^they  heard  the  sweet  refrain. 

He  only  knew  his  duty. 

And  he  did  it  with  patient  care ; 
But  he  could  not  hear  the  music 

That  flooded  the  quiet  air ; 
Only  the  jar  and  the  clamor 

Fell  harshly  on  his  ear. 
And  he  missed  the  mellow  chiming 

That  every  one  else  could  hear. 

So  we  from  our  quiet  watch-towers 

May  be  sending  a  sweet  refrain. 
And  gladdening  the  lives  of  the  lowly. 

Though  we  hear  not  a  single  strain. 
Our  work  may  seem  but  a  discord. 

Though  we  do  the  best  we  can ; 
But  others  will  hear  the  music. 

If  we  carry  out  God's  plan. 

Far  above  a  world  of  sorrow. 

And  o'er  the  eternal  sea, 
It  will  blend  with  angelic  anthems 

In  sweetest  harmony ; 
It  will  ring  in  lingering  echoes 

Through  the  corridors  of  the  sky, 
And  the  strains  of  earth's  minor  music 


Will  swell  the  strains  on  high. 


— Selected. 
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COMPILED  FROM  HIS  JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS. 


WE  BEGAN  to  make  preparations  for 
:7^our  overland  journey,  the  dangers 
of  which  we  could  not  even  imagine. 
Men  wliom  we  never  thought  of  doubting 
when  in  England  were  entrusted  with 
money  given  to  them  before  they  left 
Liverpool,  to  select  and  purchase  work 
cattle  for  those  who  were  not  used  to 
them;  and  our  money  was  among  the  rest. 

3 


These  cattle  were  to  be  delivered  at 
Council  Bluffs.  We  j)urchased  a  wagon 
in  St.  Louis,  recommended  to  be  a  suitable 
one  for  the  occasion,  bought  material  for 
a  wagon  cover  and  tent,  and  by  the  time 
these  were  made  and  other  things  ready, 
we  were  ready  also,  and  expected  to  start 
on  the  steamer  Saluda  but  missed  it,  which 
detained  us  one  day  longer. 
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Haying  taken  farewell  of  relatives  and 
friends  in  St.  Louis,  we  left  next  day  on 
the  steamer  El  Paso,  bound  for  Council 
Bluffs.  To  our  great  joy  and  satisfaction 
we  were  blessed  with  very  pleasant  travel- 
ing companions,  which  is  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  the  weary  traveler.  When  we 
arrived  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  there  we 
saw  what  was  left  of  the  Saluda.  She  had 
been  blown  up  the  day  before,  just  as  they 
w^ere  ready  to  leave  the  landing.  The 
captain  did  not  want  another  steamboat 
to  pass  him  and  ordered  on  more  steam, 
hence  the  cause  of  the  accident.  His  body 
was  found  in  a  tree  a  long  distance  from 
the  wharf.  Many  were  killed  and  many 
drowned.  One  brother  lost  his  wife  and 
children;  children  lost  their  parents,  and 
much  distress  was  the  result.  Some  of 
her  passengers  were  taken  on  board  the 
El  Paso;  among  them  a  man,  hie  wife  and 
children,  and  although  they  had  not  lost 
one  of  their  family,  yet  the  shock  to  the 
wife  was  so  great  that  she  lost  her  reason. 
Miss  Wittiker,  a  young  English  lady  who 
was  on  board  at  the  time,  and  whom  we 
afterwards  met  in  Salt  Lake  City,  told  us 
that  when  she  opened  her  state  room  door 
if  she  had  taken  one  step  forward  she 
would  have  gone  into  the  river.  Said 
she,  "I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock.  It  makes  me  shudder  when  I 
think  of  it." 

The  question  arose  in  my  mind,  why 
did  we  not  go  on  that  boat?  Surely  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it.  We  were 
hindered  a  few  hours  in  consequence  of 
the  accident,  but  at  length  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  Smoothly  and  pleasantly 
we  glided  along  over  the  waters  of  the 
muddy  Missouri  until  we  arrived  at  our 
destination  about  one  week  after  bidding 
adieu  to  our  friends  in  St.  Louis. 

It  was  evening  when  we  landed  and  our 
goods,  wagon  and  all,  were  put  off  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  we  left  the  shores  of  old  En- 
gland, we  felt  that  we  were  really  away 
from  home.  What  a  strange,  wild  look- 
ing country,  with  no  house  near,  and  what 
would  we  do?  The  men  told  us  to  put 
our  wagon  together,  make  the  best  bed 
we  could  in  it  and  stay  there  all  night. 
Mattie  cried  and  said  she  could  not  do 
that,  for  she  had  never  slept  out  of  doors 
in  her  life,  and  only  when  on  board  the 
ship  she  had  been  used  to  bolts  and  bars, 
and  she  was  afraid  we  would  be  killed; 


but  as  it  was  getting  dark  we  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  did  as  we  were  told — 
slept  in  the  open  air  all  night  without  a 
wagon  cover,  and  when  morning  dawned 
we  found  our  goods  all  safe  and  ourselves 
quite  refreshed.  We  partook  of  a  cold 
breakfast,  then  I  walked  to  town,  about 
two  miles  distant,  to  make  arrangements 
for  some  place  to  stay  in  for  a  few  weeks. 
Council  Bluffs  was  a  very  small  pla<?e 
then,  and  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  even 
a  room  to  move  into.  Finally  I  rented  an 
old  log  house,  fifteen  feet  square,  a  very 
desolate  looking  place  on  the  bank  of  a 
creek;  another  trial  to  Mattie  when  sbe 
saw  it,  for  she  did  not  know  what  a  log 
house  was.  She  was  born  and  raised  in  a 
large  city  where  the  houses  were  all  bnilt 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  paved  streets,  lit  up 
with  gas.  Now  we  could  scarcely  step 
for  mud;  no  sidewalks  or  anything  else 
that  looked  home-like.  However  we  set 
to  work  with  a  will  and  made  up  our 
minds  to  do  the  best  we  could  under  all 
circumstances.  The  windows  were  verr 
small,  two  in  number,  and  nearly  all  the 
glass  broken  out.  The  fire  place,  half 
way  across  one  end  of  the  room,  an  old 
door  without  either  latch  or  lock,  the  floor 
black  and  rotten,  with  holes  in  it  large 
enough  to  let  the  rats  through,  and  they 
were  abundant;  rafters  for  the  ceiling, 
ornamented  with  plenty  of  spiders  and 
their  webs.  Mattie  was  afraid  of  them, 
but  she  tried  to  be  content  and  did  not 
even  utter  a  wish  that  she  was  back  again, 
for  we  had  started  for  Zion,  as  we  sup- 
posed, and  meant  to  go  there  if  the  good 
Lord  would  let  us.  Now  came  another 
trouble — how  to  cook  and  bake  brea«l 
with  the  wood  fire  in  this  large  fire  place. 
The  neighbors  said,  "Get  a  skillet  or  hake 
oven."  We  did  so,  and  the  first  Mattie 
baked  in  it  she  built  a  fire  under  and  on 
top  of  it,  but  when  she  looked  at  her 
bread  it  was  black  as  a  coal,  but  after  a 
considerable  practice  she  succeeded  in 
preparing  quite  a  meal  in  this  novel  way. 
Time  passed  on  and  our  cattle  had  not 
yet  come.  Upon  examination  our  wair«m 
proved  not  to  be  first-class;  one  of  the 
axletrees  was  not  good,  and  at  the  siiiZ- 
gestion  of  a  friend  we  secured  an  extn 
one  and  strapped*  it  under  the  wagon  in 
case  it  should  be  needed.  Here  we  met 
our  Liverpool  friends.  They  were  waitins: 
with  the  rest  till  the  company  was  ready. 
It  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  cattle 
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arrived,  and  then  what  a  rush !  Those  that 
understood  how  to  select  them  were  in  a 
hurry  to  get  the  best,  and  those  men  who 
were  entrusted  with  money  to  buy  them, 
and  who  we  had  thought  were  men  of 
God,  willing  to  do  right  by  others  as  well 
as  themselves,  we  were  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge were  not  very  honest.  This  was  a 
stumbling  block  to  us  and  the  first  real 
disappointment  of  the  kind  we  had  met 
with.  It  was  a  trial  indeed,  but  only  the 
beginning  of  what  was  in  the  future.  All 
we  could  do  (in  case  of  the  cattle)  was  to 
take  what  was  left  and  be  thankful  we 
had  anv  at  all.  I  went  with  one  of  those 
good  brothers  to  look  at  the  cattle.  He 
said  very  smoothly,  "Brother  Rodger, 
those  are  yours,"  pointing  to  a  yoke  of 
cows  and  two  yoke  of  oxen.  Some  of 
them  did  not  look  fit  to  start  on  the  jour- 
ney, much  less  to  go  through,  nor  were 
they  very  gentle;  but  it  was  no  use 
gnimbling,  we  must  take  them  or  none. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  we  were  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  company  to  organize. 
The  emigrants  crossed  the  plains  in  com- 
panies of  fifty  wagons,  each  company 
starting  a  short  time  ahead  of  the  other. 
Some  of  my  friends  and  myself  were  im- 
patient at  the  long  delay,  and  thought  we 
wonld  start  on  and  the  rest  would  soon 
follow. 

Accordingly  nine  wagons  started  the 
la«it  of  June,  with  Crandle  Dunn  as  cap- 
tain. Of  course  we  did  not  intend  to  go 
the  whole  journey  alone,  but  got  tired  of 
waiting  and  thought  we  would  move  on. 
When  we  came  to  the  Missouri  River  the 
only  crossing  was  a  flatboat,  with  a  rope 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
It  would  only  take  two  wagons  at  a  time, 
and  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the  water 
and  made  to  swim  across.  Finally,  when 
all  were  safely  landed  on  the  other  side, 
wo  pitched  our  tents  and  camped  for  the 
first  time,  not  a  house  being  in  sight. 
<'>raaha  has  been  built  there  since.  We 
i^tarted  next  morning  in  good  faith  that 
tli<^  rest  would  soon  overtake  us.  Crandle 
Dunn  and  his  brother  had  horse  teams. 
Mr.  Hayes,  not  in  the  church,  had  very 
lart;e  mules,  the  other  teams  were  good, 
our  cattle  proved  to  be  better  than  they 
looked,  and  our  little  company  traveled 
faj«ter  than  we  were  aware  of.  We  took 
with  us  across  the  plains  a  boy  about 
Keventeen  and  Br.  Roff,  the  old  man  whose 
mother  died  at  sea.     What  a  strange  way 


of  traveling  it  was  to  us,  for  we  had  never 
seen  a  yoke  of  oxen  before;  and  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  them.  The  only 
way  we  could  do  was  to  follow  the  other 
wagons  and  do  as  they  did  as  near  as  we 
could.  After  traveling  about  ten  miles 
we  came  to  a  good  camping  ground,  un- 
yoked the  cattle,  pitched  our  tent,  and 
made  ready  the  evening  meal,  the  first  one 
cooked  in  the  open  air.  We  were  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  but  could  we  have  known 
for  purselves  the  dangers  that  lay  before 
us  and  the  almost  unendurable  fatigue  and 
disappointment  we  were  destined  to  meet 
with  on  that  route,  we  could  not  have 
gone  further.  But  it  is  an  old  saying, 
"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise." 

The  old  man  and  bov  made  a  bedroom 
of  the  tent,  and  we  occupied  the  wagon, 
quite  comfortable  for  camp  life.  After  a 
peaceful  night's  rest,  all  arose  next  morn- 
ing refreshed  in  body,  feeling  well  in  spirit, 
and  not  forgetting  to  offer  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  his  kind  watcheare 
over  us.  About  seven  o'clock  we  partook 
of  a  hearty  breakfast,  enjoying  it  with  ap- 
petites sharpened  by  the  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  good  things  to  eat.  Break- 
fast over,  dishes  washed  and  all  packed, 
with  cattle  ready  to  yoke,  what  was 
to  be  done?  There  were  only  eight 
wagons  and  a  cart  in  our  company.  We 
waited  awhile  thinking  the  rest  would 
be  coming  in  sight,  but  not  seeing  any- 
thing of  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  over  the  prairie,  we  decided  to  go 
on  and  travel  slowlv.  We  did  travel 
slowly  enough,  so  we  thought,  but  by 
evening  we  had  gone  fifteen  miles.  After 
the  usual  preparations,  and  supper  over, 
we  gathered  together  to  talk  over  ihe 
matter.  What  was  best  for  us  to  do? 
Should  we  go  on  and  try  to  overtake  an- 
other company,  turn  back  and  see  wliat 
was  the  matter  with  the  one  we  were  or- 
ganized into,  or  stay  where  we  were  till 
they  came  up?  To  think  of  traveling 
alone  over  a  thousand  miles  of  wild  In- 
dian country  seemed  impossible.  How- 
ever we  concluded  to  go  on. 

We  stood  guard,  two  at  a  time,  half  the 
night  and  then  changed.  Found  the  roads 
very  rough  in  places;  crossed  a  few  streams; 
met  some  Indians,  now  and  then,  and 
found  good  camping  grounds  every  night, 
but  tarried  on  Sunday  to  rest  both  our- 
selves and  animals.     We  had  been  on  the 
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road  two  weeks  when  one  evening  we  saw 
a  corral  of  white  covered  wagons  in  the 
distance,  and  fonnd  them  to  be  the  com- 
pany that  started  more  than  two  weeks 
before  we  did.  We  joined  them,  but  they 
could  not  travel  as  fast  as  we  could,  be- 
sides there  was  much  confusion  among 
them,  so  different  from  our  quiet  little 
camp  that  we  left  them  behind.  They 
wished  us  not  to  do  so,  and  indeed  it  was 
running  a  great  risk. 

At  Elkhorn  crossing  there  was  an  old 
rough  shanty,  and  it  was  the  last  human 
habitation  of  any  kind  for  five  hundred 
miles.  The  crossing  there  was  not  so 
bad.  Crandle  Dunn  always  went  in  ad- 
vance to  find  out  the  best  road.     Manv  of 

• 

the  streams  were  very  dangerous;  but  the 
Loup  Fork  seemed  worse  than  all  because 
of  the  quicksands.  We  must  hurry  through 
or  sink.  It  is  a  fearful  feelinij  to  drive 
ones  team  down  into  the  water  and  not 
know  whether  they  will  ever  get  out  again 
or  not.  Our  hearts  were  silently  lifted 
in  gratitude  to  God  after  we  had  safely 
passed  through  such  dangerous  places. 
C'amp  life  did  not  seem  quite  so  romantic 
as  at  first,  and  journeying  along  the  Platte 
river  was  anything  but  pleasant.  In  some 
places  millions  of  mosquitoes  would  dark- 
en the  sky  like  a  cloud,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  resting  place  at  all. 
Then  the  Indians  would  come  up  to  us 
and  ask  for  something  to  eat,  we  could 
not  repress  all  fear  of  them,  but  prayed 
that  they  might  not  have  power  to  harm 
us.  Thev  liked  to  trade,  and  more  than 
once  wanted  us  to  exchange  our  baby 
boy  for  buffalo  robes,  but  though  we  were 
afraid  to  offend  them  of  course  we  could 
not  do  that. 

We  had  been  out  about  five  weeks  when 
one  morning  we  were  surprised  to  see 
scores  of  Indians  coming  toward  us. 
They  surrounded  us  and  wanted  bread 
and  other  things.  We  were  calm  and 
gave  them  what  we  could,  and  traded 
some  fancy  calico  and  beads,  taken  with 
us  for  the  purpose,  for  robes.  They 
stayed  an  hour  or  so  and  then  quietly 
went  away.  I  said  in  my  heart,  "Why 
are  we  spared  when  so  many  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  savage  cruelty?  Surely 
the  Lord  has  a  work  for  us  to  do!"  Oc- 
casionally our  camp  would  lay  over  a  day 
for  washing,  and  then  some  of  the  men 
would  go  on  a  hunt  and  almost  always 
bring  in  a  buffalo,  the  meat  of  which  was 


very  good.  Buffaloes  were  plenty  in 
those  days. 

To  cross  the  Platte  river  was  another 
great  undertaking,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Cautiously  we  went  into  the  water,  almost 
counting  every  step.  We  passed  safely 
through,  and  once  more  stood  on  dry  laud, 
rejoicing  that  onr  lives  had  been  spared, 
and  again  we  wended  our  weary  way  to- 
ward Zion,  with  little  to  vary  the  routine 
of  every  day  life  on  the  wild  and  desolate 
plains. 

A  few  days  brought  us  in  sight  of  Fort 
Laramie.  The  very  walls  seemed  to  make 
us  feel  glad  to  once  more  behold  even  the 
least  trace  of  civilization.  It  seemed  like 
months,  instead  of  weeks,  since  we  had 
looked  upon  a  home  built  by  the  white 
man^s  hand.  Resting  a  day  or  two  for 
house  cleaning,  as  the  sisters  called  it,  the 
men  visited  the  fort  and  enjoyed  a  chat 
with  the  soldiers,  all  in  good  feeling. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we 
started  on  ajjain  for  another  five  hundretl 
miles  of  travel  over  a  rough  and  rugged 
road,  far  worse  than  that  just  left  behind. 
Our  horses  and  cattle  felt  the  better  for 
their  rest,  they  were  in  good  condition, 
not  even  sore-footed.  Mr.  and  Mr^. 
Flewellyn  (not  in  the  church,  but  emi- 
grants to  California)  owned  the  cart 
and  one  yoke  of  cattle.  These  were  very 
large  ones,  and  pulled  the  cart  and  it* 
contents  all  the  way,  excepting  a  few  pla- 
ces where  thev  doubled  teams.  One  thine 
looked  strange  to  us.  Those  who  ©wiied 
horses  would  give  the  milk  of  the  cows  to 
them  to  drink,  and  they  were  as  eager  for 
the  milk  every  night  and  morning  as  we 
were  for  our  supper  and  breakfast.  I: 
kept  them  up  in  flesh  and  they  were  a> 
glossy  and  fine  looking  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  as  at  the  beginning.  The  rna^l 
was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  the 
mountains  we  had  to  climb  were  verr 
steep,  while  here  and  there  was  seen  a 
lonely  grave,  the  last  resting  place  of 
some  worn  out  traveller.  In  some  place* 
the  hungry  wolf  had  dug  up  the  body  and 
the  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun.  AVer? 
any  of  us  to  meet  with  a  like  fate?  Aw- 
ful thought!  Still  such  impressions  wouM 
come  when  feeling  sick,  faint,  way- won 
and  weary.  "Lord  increase  our  faith," 
would  often  be  on  our  lips  and  oftener  in 
our  hearts. 

Moving  slowly  along  as  we  did,  for  tbf 
teams  never  went  faster  than  a  walk,  ther^' 
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was  plenty  of  time  for  reflection  on  the 
past,  present  and  future.     What  would  be 
the  end  of  such  a  life?     Ofttimes  there 
would  be  right  before  us  in  the  distance 
a  large  mountain  so  high  that  it  seemed 
as  though  its  top  reached  to  the  sky.     On 
its  crest  the  sun  shining  in  golden  splendor, 
making  us  almost  forget  our  present  situ- 
ation, 80  grand  and  sublime  it  looked;  but 
when  we  reached  the  foot  and  commenced 
the  ascent,  winding  round  and  over  that 
same  mountain,  and  the  sun  went  down, 
the  huge  rocks  looked  bleak  and  barren 
enough.     Such  is  life  that  appears  to  us 
the  most  beautiful  when  beyond  our  reach. 
If  once  obtained  it  often  proves  to  be  like 
the  mountain,  very  different  to  the  appear- 
ance it  had  in  the  distance.     Some  of  the 
scenery  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  grand 
beyond   description.     One  would  almost 
think  that  some  of  the  figures  were  carved 
and  set  up  by  human  hands.     Other  places 
are  fearful  to  look  at,  such  as  the  Devil's 
Gate,  etc. 

One  circumstance  occurred  which  will 
always  be  remembered  as  long  as  life 
may  last.  We  had  stopped  for  the  night 
close  by   a   lone  mountain,  a  very  easy 


place  for  any  one  leaving  camp  to  get 
lost.  Morning  dawned  mild  and  pleasant, 
and  on  such  occasions  two  or  three  of  us 
walking  a  few  rods  away  from  the  wagons 
to  look  around  were  not  noticed.  Mattie 
and  I  have  often  taken  baby  and  walked 
out  of  sight,  sometimes  finding  a  clear, 
pretty  brook,  and  would  sit  down  on  the 
bank  and  enjoy  the  sound  of  the  rippling 
water;  but  it  was  unsafe,  and  when  I 
think  of  it  now  it  makes  me  shudder. 
Well,  no  one  imagined,  as  far  as  we  know, 
that  anything  was  wrong  that  morning, 
and  all  were  busy  preparing  to  start  at 
the  appointed  hour,  for  pretty  good  order 
was  kept  by  us  even  in  the  wilderness. 
Shortly  before  the  time  to  move  on  Mrs. 
Brookbank  was  missing.  As  I  have  be- 
fore stated  she  was  not  in  the  church  and 
only  left  her  English  home  for  the  sake 
of  her  husband  and  children.  Search  was 
made  but  no  trace  of  her  could  be  found. 
She  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  God 
knows  what  became  of  her;  we  do  not. 
All  we  ever  knew  was,  that  after  diligent 
search  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
move  on,  leaving  her  behind,  her  fate  un- 
known. 

(To  be  continued). 


ON    A    MISSION    TO    THE    LAND    OF    MY    FATHERS. 


Ik  the  absence  of  farther  communications  from  our  own  correspondent  in  Palestine,  we 
publish  the  following  letter  from  Rev.  Isaac  Levinsohn,  now  in  Jerusalem.  This  takes  up  the 
subject  at  about  the  point  where  sister  Alley  left  off.  We  expect  shortly  to  give  our  readers 
a  fall  aoooant  of  Mr.  Levinsohn's  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  reads  more  like  romance 
than  reality,  and  will  show  our  young  Saints  the  grand  integrity  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
defense  of  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  Would  God,  in  this  respect,  each  one  of  us  might 
imitate  them. 


TTAVING  spent  several  hours  visiting 
ri  Jews,  my  aged  friend,  a  Rabbi  from 
kovno,  Russia,  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
with  him  to  the  wailing  place  to  mourn 
over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
pray  for  Israel's  restoration  to  her  for- 
mer glory. 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  I  replied,  "and 
pray  very  earnestly  that  God  may  hasten 
the  day  when  Judah  will  return  to  the 
Lord." 

Being  Friday  afternoon,  the  time  when 
many  Jews  assemble  for  prayer  at  the 
wall  of  the  ancient  temple,  I  joined  the 
company  of  Israelites.     It  was,  indeed,  a 


most  memorable  and  painful  sight.  Here 
were  Jews  from  among  all  nations,  in 
their  peculiar  Oriental  costumes,  some 
dressed  also  in  their  Talith  (praying  gar- 
ments). Their  attitude  and  prayers  were 
most  heartrending.  As  loud  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  they  read  the  twenty-second 
Psalm.  The  wall  before  which  the  assem- 
bly prayed,  and  against  which  their  heads 
reposed  is  very  thick  and  high.  Its  length 
is  158  feet,  and  it  is  60  feet  in  height. 
We  counted  over  twenty  rows  of  stones, 
some  30  feet  long  and  5  feet  thick.  The 
lamentations  here  were  most  pathetic. 
Women,   dressed    in    white,   with    great 
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earnestness  cried  aloud.  Their  shrieks 
were  appalling  as  they  repeated,  over  and 
over  again,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?  Why  art  Thou  so  far 
from  helping  me,  and  from  the  woyds  of 
my  roaring?  O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day- 
time, but  Thou  hearest  not;  and  in  the 
night  season,  and  am  not  silent."  The 
men  also  were  weeping  as  if  in  most  ter- 
rible grief,  and  rehearsed  psalms,  litanies 
and  prayers  for  the  dead.  Most  of  these 
earnestly  pressed  their  lips  against  the 
stones  and  kissed  them.  Some  of  these 
stones  are  in  some  parts  smooth  through 
such  passionate  kissing.  Two  holes  are 
seen,  which  my  friend  pointed  out.  He 
also  informed  me  of  the  belief  of  the 
mourners  that  these  holes  led  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  many  offer  their  heart- 
piercing  prayers  through  these  holes,  be- 
lieving that  prayers  offered  in  them  mtist 
go  direct  to  God,  Through  these  two 
holes,  the  prayers  offered  by  Jews  all  over 
the  world  must  pass.  How  touching  it 
was  to  see  some  of  the  stones  wet  with 
tears. 

As  I  listened  to  their  pathetic  prayers 
I  remembered  what  the  rabbins  said  in  the 
Talmud — that  "Since  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  the  gates  of  prayer  have  been 
closed,  and  only  the  gates  of  tears  are 
open." 

We  also  thought  of  another  saying  of 
the  rabbins:  "He  that  mourns  over  Jeru- 
salem shall  see  it  in  its  joy,  and  he  that 
does  not  mourn  over  Jerusalem  shall  not 
see  it  in  its  joy."  Who  can  listen  to  their 
prayers  and  litanies  without  being  filled 
with  compassion  towards  the  afflicted  race. 
The  rabbi  in  sad  tones  repeated: — 

For  the  place  that  lies  desolate.  We  sit  in  soli- 
tude and  Diourn. 

For  the  place  that  is  destroyed.  We  sit  in  soli- 
tude and  mourn. 

For  the  walls  that  are  overthrown.  We  sit  in 
solitude  and  mourn. 

For  the  majesty  that  is  departed.  We  sit  in 
solitude  and  mourn. 

For  our  great  men  that  lie  dead.  We  sit  in  sol- 
itude and  mourn. 

For  the  precious  stones  that  are  buried.  We 
sit  in  solitude  and  mourn. 

For  the  priests  who  have  stumbled.  We  sit  in 
solitude  and  mourn. 

For  our  kings  who  have  despised  him.  We  sit 
in  solitude  and  mourn. 

The  most  touching  and  heartrending 
wailing  over  Jerusalem  is  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  homes  of  the  pious  Jews.  At  mid- 
night they  wrap  themselves  in  their  pray- 


er garments,  put  ashes  on  their  head,  and 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground.  Then 
in  melancholy  tones  they  rehearse: — 

A  voice  of  wod  from  Raroah^s  hoary  tower, 
A  voice  of  wail  from  Zioo^s  sainted  hill; 

Alas  I  my  diadem  and  queenly  dower. 
The  youthful  honors  I  remember  still. 

Dark  is  to  me  the  soKtary  bower 
Who  did  of  old  a  throne  of  splendor  filL 

I  was  sumamed  Jehovah^s  fairest  bride; 

But  now  am  forced,  forlorn,  disconsolate, 
His  heavy  wrath  and  vengeance  to  abide; 

My  joys  are  flown,  my  heart  is  desolate. 
Come  weep,  ye  daughters,  at  my  Altering  side, 

For  no  one  draweth  near  my  sorrows  to  abate. 

Decrraded  from  peerless  eminence, 
Victim  of  pride  and  wanton  vanity — 

My  beating  heart  in  trembling  violence 
Strikes  at  her  cage  of  hopeless  misery. 

Judah  laments  in  tearful  penitence, 
A  widow  mourning  in  captivity. 

I  was  in  Solyma  a  radiant  queen, 
A  golden  cfoud  in  the  mount  of  God: 

But  now  by  infidels  despoiled.  I  ween. 
No  poorer  pilgrim  o*er  the  desert  trod. 

Wrenched  from  the  bosom  all  my  babes  have  bees, 
The  murdered  elders  steeped  Uie  spoQ  in  blooi 

Doth  no  one  lay  my  wretchedness  at  heart? 

And  no  one  check  the  swiftly  rolling  tear? 
And  no  one  soothe  the  soul-empierclog  smart? 

And  no  one  say,  *'The  heathen  shall  not  dare 
Gall  bim  my  husband?*^    Oh,  the  poisooed  dart, 

The  cruel  mockings  I  am  bound  to  bear! 

Father  of  Mercies,  come,  return  with  grace, 
To  Zion's  dwellings  beautified  again. 

Let  Israers  eye  behold  Thy  dwelling  place 
Restored ;  then  list  the  hallelujah^  strain. 

The  hymning  voices  of  a  ransomed  race. 
Greeting  the  rising  wall  of  that  eternal  &De. 

After  this  several  psalms  are  read  and 
prayers  offered.  When  rising  from  th« 
ground,  they  say,  "Shake  thyself  from  the 
dust;  arise  and  sit  down,  O  Jernsalem, 
Loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck, 

0  captive  daughter  of  Zion."     The 

MOST    REMARKABLE    PRAT£R 

that  the  Jews  offer  on  these  occasions  is 
most  interesting.  It  no  doubt  has  refer 
ence  to  Isaiah  7: 14 — 

In  mercy,  Lord,  Thy  people's  prayer  attend: 
Grant  his  desire  to  mourning  Israel. 

O  shield  of  Abraham,  our  Redeemer  send, 
And  call  His  glorious  name  Immanuel. 

The  rabbi  having  ended  his  devoii*'^* 

1  asked  him  several  questions  about  tb( 
Redeemer  for  whose  coming  he  pravel 
I  reminded  him  that  the  Redeemer  ba^ 
already  come  whose  name  is  Ttntnom^lr 
and  that  He  will  come  again  to  gather  tc 
himself  all  who  have  believed,  that  Vie 
lievers  shall  reign  with  Him,  and  tbss 
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glorious  will  be  the  state  of  all  who  now 
trn8t  Him.  I  found  the  great  difficulty 
with  this  rabbi  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trhuty,  That  Christ  should  be  the  Son 
of  God  was  incomprehensible  to  him.  I 
reminded  him  of  predictions  that  Messiah 
mnst  be  the  Redeemer^  and  that  a  person 
holding  such  an  office  must  be  Divine. 
We  also  read  together  Psalm  2:7-12;  72: 
17.  We  had  an  earnest  and  warm  discus- 
ion  upon  Prov.  30: 4.  "Who  hath  ascend- 
ed up  into  heaven,  or  descended?  Who 
hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists?  Who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment? 
Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth?  What  is  His  name?  and  what  is 
His  Son* 8  nam€y  if  thou  canst  tell?"  We 
spent  several  hours  conversing  about  re- 
deeming love,  and  as  I  left  the  house  I 
presented  him  with  some  Hebrew  tracts, 
which  I  pray  may  be  a  means  of  blessing 
to  him. 

Having  left  this  Jewish  house  I  took  a 
walk  in 

THE  VALLEY  OP  JKH08HAPHAT. 

Here  I  met  with  a  young  man,  who  was 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bag  containing  his 
Talith  and  phylacteries.  Having  greeted 
one  another  with  the  Hebrew  athalom 
alechetn  (Peace  be  unto  you),  I  enquired 
where  he  was  going  to.  He  answered,  to 
the  great  synagogue  to  pray.  I  offered 
to  go  with  him,  and  he  seemed  willing  to 
accept  my  company.  We  at  once  entered 
into  a  warm  conversation  about  Christian- 
ity. "Christians,"  he  said,  "are  idolators. 
They  pray  to  Jesus,  the  Nazarine."  "Per- 
fectly true,"  I  said,  "Christians  pray  to  . 
Jesus,  but  I  deny  that  praying  to  Him 
constitutes  idolatry."  I  asked  him  to 
produce  his  prayer-book,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  prayer  therein,  where  the  Jews, 
alas !  in  their  ignorance,  offer  a  solemn 
prayer  to  Jesus^  the  Prince  of  the  Pres- 
ence of  God,  to  be  Mediator  between 
Israel  and  God.  He  read  the  passage 
over  and  over  again.  "But  this  is  not 
JeiitiSy'*^  he  said,  "but  Jehonhuah.^^  I  re- 
minded him  that  Jesfis  is  only  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  Jehosh- 
uah.  He  seemed  perplexed;  and  felt 
somewhat  defeated  with  his  own  weapon. 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  see  him 
later  in  the  day,  which  promise  I  was  glad 
to  fulfil.  I  also  presented  him  with  a 
Hebrew  New  Testament.  We  then  took 
a  walk  to  Aceldama.    There  we  sat  down 


and   read   the   twenty-second    Psalm.     I 
asked  him  what  these  words  meant: 

"The  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  in- 
closed me :  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones:  they 
look  and  stare  upon  me.  They  part  my 
garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon 
my  vesture." 

His  reply  was  that  these  words  referred 
to  the  afflictions  of  the  psalmist,  Jere- 
miah, and  to  the  nation  Israel,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  these  words  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  these  he  mentioned.  I 
then  read  to  him  Matthew  twenty-seven, 
and  pointed  him  to  the  bleeding  Savior, 
in  whom  the  above  words  were  fulfilled; 
and  also  Isaiah  fifty-three. 

It  is  often  said  Jeics  live  on  making 
money^  and  that  they  worship  Mammon. 
Although,  alas  !  this  is  too  true  of  many 
in  Europe,  the  charge  certainly  can  not 
be  brought  against  them   in   Palestine. 
Most  of   the  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the 
Holy  Land  are  very  poor.     Many  of  them 
have  left  Europe,  where  they  have  lived 
in  comfort  and  luxury,  and  given  up  all 
for  the  sake  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  prayer  and  fasting.     Many 
Jews    fast    regularly   on   Mondays    and 
Thursdays.    Some  appoint  for  themselves 
other  special  fast  days,  which  they  spend 
in  devotion  and  in  mortifying  the  flesh, 
believing  that  this  will  be  accepted  as  an 
atonement  for  their  sins.     Besides  these 
special  days  of  fasting,  the  Jewish  inhab- 
itants  of  Palestine  observe  the  regular 
fast  days,  such  as  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah, 
in  memory  of  the  dreadful  murder  record- 
ed in  2  Kings   25:  25.     The   Fast   com- 
memorating   the    fall   of  Jerusalem   by 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  kept  by  all  as  a  day  of 
sorrow  and  lamentation.    They  also  keep 
the  Fast  of  Esther,  in   memory  of  the 
troubles  endured  as  described  in  the  Book 
of  Esther.     The  25th  of  June  is  kept  as 
a  day  of  fasting,  since  on  that  day  Moses 
destroyed  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  also 
on  that  day  Antiochus  Epiphanes  burnt 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  placed  an  image 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High. 

Beholding  the  thousands  of  Israelites 
in  Jerusalem,  and  all  over  Palestine,  and 
struck  with  their  poverty,  we  inquire, 
How  can  they  live?  And  the  answer  is, 
only  by  the  halukah  (alms)  sent  to  them 
by  their  co-religionists  in  Europe.  The 
lives  of  many  are,  therefore,  wretched; 
widows,  aud  fatherless,  alas!  often  suffer 
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starVatioD,  and  the  cries  of  the  hungry  are 
constantly  heard.  What  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities are  there  consequently  for  the 
benevolent  disciples  of  Christ  to  go  about 
doing  good. 

After  walking  about  several  hours  in 
the  morning,  we  again  retired  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Here  we  were  inter- 
ested in  watching  a  shepherd  go  before 
his  flock,  and  the  sheep  following  him. 
Our  dragoman  conversed  with  the  shep- 
herd for  some  little  time,  and  we  parted. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  walking  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  meet  with  the  same  shepherd, 
but  this  time  without  his  flock.  We  ask- 
ed him  why  he  still  rambled  about,  seeing 


that  he  must  surely  have  been  weary, 
having  been  with  his  flock  all  the  day. 
He  answered  that  he  was  looking  about, 
if  possible,  to  take  his  flock  to  different 
pastures  on  the  morrow.  We  could  not 
help  admiring  the  kind-hearted  though^ 
fulness  of  the  shepherd  for  his  flock.  We 
thought  of  Psalm  23: 1.  We  also  thought 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps.  And  as  we  thought  of 
the  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  we  delightful- 
ly sang: — 

"Jesus,  my  Shepherd,  Brother,  Friend, 

My  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King; 
My  way,  my  Life,  my  Truth,  my  End, 

Accept  the  praise  I  bring." 

—The  Hebrew-ChristiaiL 


PRAYER    FOR    ISRAEL. 

"Remember   .    .   .   Thine  inheritance  which  Thou  ha«t  redeemed." — Pb.  74:  2. 


Great  God  of  Abraham!  hear  our  prayer; 
Let  Abraham's  seed  thy  mercy  share ; 
Oh !  may  they  now  at  length  return, 
And  look  on  Him  they  pierced,  and  mourn  I 

Remember  Jacob's  flock  of  old ; 
Bring  home  the  wanderers  to  thy  fold; 
Remember,  too,  Thy  promised  word, 
"Israel  at  last  shall  seek  the  Lord." 

Though  outcasts  still,  estranged  from  Thee, 
Cut  off  from  their  own  olive-tree; 


Why  should  they  longer  such  remain? 
For  Thou  canst  graft  them  in  again. 

Lord,  put  Thy  lav^  within  their  hearts, 
And  write  it  in  their  inward  parts; 
The  veil  of  darkness  rend  in  two, 
Which  hides  Messiah  from  their  view. 

Oh !  haste  the  day,  foretold  so  long. 
When  Jew  and  Greek,  a  glorious  throng, 
One  house  shall  seek,  one  prayer  shall  poar^ 
And  one  Redeemer  shall  adore ! — SeL 


INCIDENTS   IN   THE   LIFE   OF   ONE   OF  EARTH'S   PILGRIMS. 


BY  ELDER  B.  STAFFORD. 


EARLY  in  the  morning  land  was  des- 
cried, which  proved  to  be  Cape  Frio, 
and  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro 
about  noon.  The  anchor  being  let  go 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  the  sails 
furled  almost  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  for  we  had  men  enough  to  man 
every  yard  and  to  furl  every  sail  like  clock 
work. 

The  Brazilian  flag  was  run  up  and  salu- 
ted with  twenty-one  guns,  which  number 
is  the  salute  given  to  every  nation  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  Brazilian  fort 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
sea  which  appeared  to  be  about  a  mile 


from  town,  ran  up  the  American  flag,  and 
gave  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in  retunu 
We  then  saluted  the  English,  the  French, 
and  two  or  three  other  national  flags,  rep- 
resented by  men  of  war  in  the  harbor,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  salutes  were 
also  returned.  The  time  taken  to  fire  all 
these  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
afternoon;  then  all  hands  were  piped  to 
supper,  after  which  the  most  of  them  re- 
tired to  the  gun-deck  where  a  place  was 
allotted  them  to  smoke;  and  from  several 
hundred  pipes  the  reader  will  readily 
conceive  a  not  very  diminutive  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  arose.      It  was  so  thick 
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sometimes,  that  we  could  not  see  a  man, 
to  distinguish  him,  ten  feet  from  us. 

For  a  while,  my  shipmates  were  contin- 
ually teasing  me  to  smoke,  urging  that  I 
looked  so  odd  not  smoking  with  the  rest; 
but  I  had  been  cured  on  the  voyage  out 
from  ever  wanting  to  smoke  more.     At 
that  time  I  tried  to  smoke  a  cigar  to  the 
Btump,  and  tugged  at  it  faithfully  to  the 
end,  although  so  sick  that  I  could  hardly 
stand  up,  because  old   tobacco  smokers 
told  me  that  by  so  doing,  I  would  never 
be  sick  again  from  the  use  of  tobacco;  but 
it  made  me  so  sick  that  I  formed  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  indulge  any  more  in  that  de- 
lectable (?)  pastime;  and  neither  coaxing, 
slurs,  sarcasm,  nor  anything   else,  have 
been  able  to  move  me  from  that  resolution. 
Hammocks  were  piped   down  for  the 
night,   which    being    swung,   songs   and 
story-telling  were  the  order  with  the  sail- 
ors as  they  were  seated  between  the  guns. 
At  nine  o^clock  a  big  gun  was  tired  as  a 
signal  to  go  to  bed  (or  turn  in,  is  the  sea 
phraseology).     As  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  the  next  morning,  we  were  ordered 
to  dress  in  white  frocks,  trousers  and  hats; 
the  occasion  being  what  is  called  manning 
yards,  which  is  the  custom  on  national 
ships  when  some  great  functionary  is  go- 
ing ashore   or  coming   on   board.      The 
Minister    Plenipotentiary  was  going  on 
shore  with  his  family,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  must  be 
honored  in  his  official  capacity,  a  number 
of  men  were  chosen  to  go  aloft,  and  stand 
on  the    yards   just  far   enough  apart   to 
touch  each  others  hands  when  extended 
oat.     The  only  thing  by  which  to  steady 
ourselves  was  a  life  line  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  made  fast  at  one  end  to 
the  top-and-lift,  and  ran  breast  high  in  the 
mast.     Upon  this  we  dared  not  lean,  for 
it  would  slacken  if  we  did  and  we  would 
be  precipitated  to  the  deck,  which  was 
sure   death.     I   was   chosen   among  this 
number,  and,  it  being  my  first  experience 
of  that  kind,  I  had  a  timidity  about  going 
on  the  yard  trusting  only  to  my  feet.     I 
learned   what   yard   I  was  stationed  on, 
took   in   the  situation,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  as  near  the  top-and-lift  as  I 
could,  so  as  to  have  it  handy  to  catch  hold 
of  if  inclined  *o  fall.     But  the  farther  I 
got  on  the  yard  from  the  center,  the  great- 
er was  the  leverage,  as  the  ship  was  pitch- 
ing  and   rolling   considerably   from   the 
swell    in  the  harbor.      The  word  being 


given,  there  was  a  strife  to  see  who  would 
get  on  the  yards  first,  and  I  happened  to 
get  on  our  yard  second,  which  placed  me 
so  that  in  an  emergency  I  could  just  bare- 
ly reach  the  lift;  but  not  so  as  to  benefit 
me  any  while  standing.  To  me  it  was  a 
critical  condition  to  be  in.  The  rolling 
and  pitching  were  increased  manifold  up 
there.  I  looked  down  on  deck  once,  but 
soon  raised  my  eyes,  with  an  admonition 
to  keep  them  on  a  level  after  that. 

The  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  in  court 
dress,  with  his  family  and  escort  rigged 
out  in  their  best  suits,  coats  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  epaulets  of  like  material,, 
white  vests,  <fec.,  after  what  seemed  to 
me  an  age,  entered  their  boats  and  pro- 
ceeded under  the  steady  and  even  stroke 
of  twenty-two  oarsmen  to  each  boat,  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  reeling  of  the  ves- 
sel was  increased  by  another  salute  to  the 
departing  minister,  and  it  was  all  we  could 
do  to  maintain  our  balance.  We  had  to 
stand  on  the  yards  until  the  boats  arrived 
near  the  wharf  before  being  relieved,  and 
truly  it  was  a  relief  to  me.  A  landsman 
who  had  never  been  aloft  before  was  fall- 
ing off  the  yard,  having  become  dizzy- 
headed,  and  two  of  the  men  near  the  slings 
of  the  yard  caught  him  and  saved  him 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  deck.. 

We  lay  here,  our  anchor  not  disturbed, 
for  four  months,  and  had  only  the  privil- 
ege of  going  on  shore  twenty-four  houra 
in  all  that  time.  The  starboard  watch 
went  on  shore  one  day  and  our  watch  the 
next.  Each  watch  had  about  five  hundred 
men  in  it,  and  each  man  had  a  month's 
pay  that  he  drew  from  the  ship's  purser. 

We  landed  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  at 
what  appeared  to  be  the  public  square,, 
which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  with 
what  I  took  to  be  business  houses.  The 
streets  leading  from  the  square  seemed  to 
be  very  narrow,  and  from  the  west  side  of 
the  square  began  to  ascend  a  gradual  in- 
cline; I  could  not  tell  now  how  far  back 
they  extended.  Indeed  I  should  not  men- 
tion this  visit  on  shore  were  it  not  that  I 
could  not  otherwise  break  the  monotony 
of  a  four  month's  stay  in  this  harbor,  for 
my  memory  is  much  confused  concerning 
the  town,  only  a  few  things  that  transpired 
occur  to  me  now.  I  remember  being 
impressed  with  the  ancient  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  antiquated  ways 
of  doing  things. 

The  poorer  portion  of  the  inhabitants,. 
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(I  supposed  them  to  be  such  from  their 
attire),  wore  sandals  on  their  feet,  such 
as  I  had  read  about  in  the  scriptures  and 
had  seen  in  pictures;  they  had  also  a  most 
ancient  way  of  hauling  water.  In  the 
center  of  the  square  was  a  public  well,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  from  the  number  of 
water  carriers  always  waiting,  that  it  must 
be  their  principal  source  of  supply.  They 
had  common  sized  barrels  having  a  piece 
of  board  or  plank  across  the  ends,  as  I 
supposed  to  make  them  stronger,  and  in 
the  center  was  inserted  a  half  inch  iron 
bolt,  attached  to  which  was  a  piece  of 
thick  raw  hide  about  four  or  six  inches 
long,  having  a  hole  at  each  end;  one  to  go 
«n  the  bolt  or  gudgeon,  and  the  other  to 
receive  the  end  of  a  half  inch  rope  to  be 
tied  there.  When  the  barrel  is  filled  and 
the  bung  hole  stopped  to  prevent  leakage, 
then  it  rolls  over,  the  man  gets  into  what 
the  sailor  calls  the  bight  or  loop  of  the 
rope,  about  six  feet  from  the  barrel,  and 
drags  it  rolling  along  after  him.  These 
water  carriers  seemed  to  be  the  only 
means  of  supplyi/ig  the  town  folks  with 
water,  for  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them  en- 
gaged in  its  delivery  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  town. 

I  also  saw  a  primitive  way  of  hauling  a 
hogshead.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  it. 
Two  ropes  or  what  the  sailors  call  slings 
were  placed  around  each  end  of  the  hogs- 
head, long  enough  to  run  a  straight  pole 
through.  This  pole  was  itself  long  enough 
to  admit  of  eight  negroes,  four  in  front 
and  four  behind,  placing  it  on  their 
shoulders  and  walking  along  with  the 
hogshead  swinging  between  them. 

As  was  my  wont  I  traversed  the  city 
alone.  On  one  occasion  I  came  across  a 
party  of  my  shipmates  who  had  declared 
when  on  board  ship  that  if  they  ever  came 
across  me  on  shore  they  would  make  me 
drink  whisky.  They  surrounded  me  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  it,  and  one  taking  a 
bottle  of  whisky  from  his  pocket  offered 
me  a  drink.  I  declined  taking  any.  He 
said  I  must  drink.  I  refused  and  was 
seized  by  three  or  four  men,  and,  although 
I  struggled  hard  to  get  away,  was  thrown 
down  and  held  while  the  one  who  had  the 
whisky  tried  to  pour  it  in  my  mouth.  I 
shut  my  teeth  tight,  compressed  my  lips, 
and  not  a  drop  went  down  my  throat,  al- 
though they  struggled  hard  to  force  the 
.bottle  into  my  mouth. 

I  got  away  from  them  as  quickly  as  I 


could,  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  and 
not  choosing  to  stay  over  night  in  such 
places  as  sailors  generally  do,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  on  board  ship  on  the  boat 
that  came  at  night  to  take  all  who  wished 
to  go  aboard.  I  made  for  the  wharf,  but 
was  too  lat«.  I  heard  the  splash  of  the 
oars  at  a  distance,  called  for  the  boat^s 
crew  to  come  back,  but  they  either  did 
not  hear  or  did  not  want  to.  It  was  verr 
dark,  and  raining  hard,  which  caused  me 
to  seek  some  kind  of  shelter,  the  only  one 
I  could  find  being  a  doorway  of  a  store  or 
warehouse,  the  door  jams  of  which  were 
tolerable  wide  and  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
doorway  was  projected  over  so  as  to  pro- 
tect from  the  falling  rain,  which  was  un- 
attended by  wind  and  fell  straight  down. 

I  had  been  standing  there  about  an  hour 
when  a  dark  form  stood  before  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  three  steps  up  which  I  bad 
ascended.  I  had  heard  the  sailors 
talk  about  midnight  assassins,  who  some- 
times robbed  and  murdered  sailors  for 
their  money  in  these  foreign  countries, 
and  thought  that  this  man  might  be  one 
of  them;  so  I  watched  him  closely,  expect- 
ing him  to  speak,  but  he  went  away  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  Having  no  weapons 
of  defense  about  me,  I  felt  no  match  for 
such  a  man  in  the  dark,  and  when  he  was 
gone  I  went  down  into  the  street  to  see  if 
I  could  find  a  stone,  but  could  not  find  one 
of  any  size.  Returning  to  my  shelter,  for 
it  was  still  raining,  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  the  same  dark  form  stood  be- 
fore me,  not  a  soul  was  stirring  besides 
him  and  myself,  and  it  was  getting  near 
midnight.  He  went  away  again  without 
saying  anything.  Another  visit  to  the 
street,  but  after  diligent  search  no  weapon 
of  defense  could  be  found.  I  resolved  if 
he  came  again  to  ask  him  his  business,  if 
it  was  with  me  I  wanted  to  know  it,  for 
the  suspense  was  getting  irksome. 

He  came  again,  stood  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before,  when  I  said,  "What  do  you 
want?"  He  asked,  "John,  do  yoa  want  a 
boat?"  I  felt  glad  at  first  thought,  that! 
could  go  on  board  the  ship,  even  if  I  had 
to  pay  for  it,  and  asked  somewhat  eagerlji 
"Have  you  got  a  boat?"  He  spoke  in 
broken  English,  telling  me  to  "come  on.'' 

I  am  naturally  very  cautious  and  allow- 
ed him  to  lead,  keeping  behind  him  at  a 
safe  distance  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to 
defend  myself  if  he  turned  on  me.  We 
had  gone  the  length  of  the  block  and  were 
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•coming  to  what  the  sailors  call  "The  Bone- 
yard,"  where  so  many  murders  had  been 
committed,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
some  one  told  me  to  stop  and  go  no  farth- 
er. I  stopped  and  asked  him  where  his 
boat  was.  He  pretended  to  call  for  a  com- 
panion to  bring  a  boat,  but  no  response 


being  given,  I  was  convinced  of  his  de- 
sign, and  at  this  juncture  I  heard  some  of 
my  shipmates  coming  down  the  street,  to 
whom  I  shouted,  "Come  on  quick!"  My 
midnight  visitor  made  good  use  of  his  lo- 
comotive powers  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  before  the  sailors  arrived. 


THE    WATER-MILL. 
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Listen  to  the  water-mill 

Through  the  livelong  day — 
How  the  clicking  of  the  wheel 

Wears  the  weary  hours  away. 
Languidly  the  autumn  wind 

Stirs  the  withered  leaves ; 
On  the  field  the  reapers  sing, 

Binding  up  the  sheaves ; 
And  a  proverb  haunts  my  mind, 

And  as  a  spell  is  cast: 
The  mill  will  never  grind, 

With  the  water  that  is  past." 

Summer  winds  revive  no  more 

Leaves  strewn  over  earth  and  main, 
And  the  sickle  ne'er  can  reap 

The  gathered  grain  again ; 
And  the  rippling  stream  fiows  on, 

Tranquil,  deep  and  still — 
Never  gliding  back  again 

To  the  water-mill. 
Truly  speaks  the  proverb  old, 

With  a  meaning  vast : 
The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past." 

O  the  wasted  hours  of  life 

That  have  swiftly  drifted  by ! 
O  the  good  we  might  have  done! 

Gone !  lost  without  a  sigh ! 
Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved 

By  a  single  kindly  word ! 
Thoughts  conceived,  but  ne'er  expressed, 

Perishing,  unpenn'd,  unheard! 
Take  the  proverb  to  thy  soul — 

Take,  and  clasp  it  fast : 
''The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past." 
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O !  love  thy  God  and  fellow  man, 

Thyself  consider  last. 
For  come  it  will,  when  thou  must  scan 

Dark  errors  of  the  past ; 
And  when  the  fight  of  life  is  o'er, 

And  earth  recedes  from  view — 
And  heaven  in  all  its  glory  shines. 

Midst  the  pure,  the  good,  the  true- 
Then  you'll  see  more  clearly 

The  proverb  deep  and  vast : 
•*The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  pc^t." 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself, 

Loving  heart  and  true ; 
Golden  years  are  fieeting  by ; 

Youth  is  passing,  too. 
Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life, 

Lose  no  happy  day ; 
Time  will  ne'er  return  sweet  joys 

Neglected,  thrown  away. 
Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid, 

Bnt  love,  while  love  shall  last — 
"The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past." 

Work  while  yet  the  sun  doth  shine, 

Man  of  strength  and  will ; 
Never  does  the  streamlet  glide 

Unless  by  the  mill; 
Wait  not  till  to-morrow's  sun 

Beams  brightly  on  thy  way. 
All  that  thou  canst  call  thine  own 

Lies  in  the  phrase  **to-day." 
Power,  intellect  and  blooming  health 

May  not,  will  not  always  last; 
"The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past." 

--8«lected. 


Hb  can  not  be  an  unhappy  man  who  has  the  love  and  smile  of  a  true  woman  to  accom- 
pany him  in  every  department  of  life.  But  no  man  can  be  truly  happy  who  must  endure 
the  frowns  and  sourness  of  a  woman  who  seems  to  find  her  only  pleasure  in  being  miserable, 
And  making  everybody  about  her  feel  the  same  way. 
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eURS  is  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of 
the  home  versus  the  saloon.  Our 
people  are  bound  to  discover  that  this 
country  can  not  support  both  institutions. 
One  must  go  up  into  safety,  the  other 
down  into  outlawry.  I  would  like  to 
summon  here  into  the  witness-box  a  saloon- 
keeper, in  an  honest  hour,  to  testify  to  us 
what  it  is  that  he  does  for  this  great, 
kindly  compact  that  we  call  society.  We 
want  to  find  out  what  he  proposes  to  add 
to  the  firm's  capital  stock — the  great  firm 
of  We,  Us  and  Company.  The  individual 
comes  in  as  a  junior  partner,  and  he  must 
render  a  reason  why  he  shguld  be  admitted. 
The  saloon-keeper,  not  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  subject  from  this  angle  of  vision, 
finds  it  a  conundrum  not  easy  to  be  solved. 
Perhaps  he  will  say:  "I  am  a  middle-man, 
between  the  brewer  and  the  distiller  and 
the  people.  Thej'  take  the  golden  grains 
and  luscious  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  by 
their  processes  change  them  into  alcoholic 
drinks,  which  leap  up  to  the  brain,  as  a 
panther  leaps  upon  a  deer.  I  do  not  de- 
liberately desire  to  do  harm,  but  I  must 
keep  my  patronage  recruited,  because  if  I 
do  this  I  am  sure  to  become  a  rich  man 
after  awhile.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  in  the  business.  I  must  pay  my  tax 
on  somebody's  fireside,  on  somebody's 
cradle,  on  somebody's  dearest  and  best. 
In  order  to  succeed  I  must  take  away  the 
little  fellow  from  his  mother's  side,  bait 
for  him  with  cigarettes  and  cider,  music, 
cards,  and  young  company,  drawing  him 
away  gradually,  until  after  a  while  I  will 
change  that  boy's  ideas  so  greatly  that  he 
who  loved  the  songs  of  home  and  sanctu- 
ary shall  far  better  love  the  bacchanalian 
ditty  of  the  saloon;  he  who  used  to  breathe 
God's  name  in  prayer,  shall  hiss  out  that 
name  in  curses,  and  I  will  so  change  his 
face  that  his  mother  would  not  know  him, 
and  his  soul  that  God  would  never  recog- 
nize it." 

Friends,  it  is  because  these  things  are 
true  that  womanhood  has  been  aroused  at 
last;  for  to  protect  her  children  is  the 
dearest  and  most  sacred  instinct  of  a  wo- 
man's heart.     In  this  great,  tolerant,  and 


free  America  we  have  come  forward,  and 
are  standing  side  by  side  in  a  grand  army 
of  the  republic  that  is  just  as  well  known 
South  as  North.  We  have  learned  some- 
thing about  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  busy  brewing  beer;  we  are  busy 
brewing  public  sentiment.  He  is  busy  dis- 
tilling whisky;  we  are  busy  distilling  facts 
and  arguments.  He  is  busy  rectifying 
spirits;  we  mean  to  be  busy  rectifying  the 
spirit  that  is  in  manhood. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  strong,  sturdy  men,, 
who  have  power  to  carry  this  great  issue 
forward  beyond  what  we  women  can  yet 
achieve,  do  not  forget  us  when  you  drop 
your  ballots  in  the  sacred  urn  where  a  re- 
public manufactures  destiny.         • 

Do  you  recall  the  splendid  conduct  of 
Conductor  Bradley,  whose  heroic  story 
W^hittier  has  made  immortal?  Rounding 
a  curve,  not  a  great  many  miles  from 
here.  Conductor  Bradley  saw  another  train 
bearing  down  upon  his  own  at  fearful 
speed.  Bending  to  the  brakes  with  might 
and  main  ^'he  did  his  duty  as  a  brave  man 
should,"  but  in  the  terrific  collision  he  was 
crushed  and  mangled  with  those  whom  he 
had  tried  to  save.  Taken  from  the  wreck 
a  short  time  after,  the  hero  spoke  no  word 
about  himself  or  friends;  but  murmured, 
brokenly,  in  dying  anguish:  "JP?/^  out  the 
signals  for  the  other  tramP'' 

Dear  friends,  there  is  another  century 
speeding  toward  us  along  the  track  of 
time.  Don't  you  almost  liear  the  rumble 
of  the  train?  Can't  you  catch  the  distant 
whistle  of  that  Twentieth  Century  Ex- 
press coming  along  behind  us  at  a  more 
than  lightning  speed?  We  of  the  nine- 
teenth have  suffered  pain  and  loss  and  al- 
most ruin  by  the  collision  of  our  best 
beloved  with  the  grinding  engine  of  the 
liquor-traflic.  Our  cycle  is  almost  at  an 
end.  God  grant  that  with  devoted  loyalty 
we  may  "put  out  the  signals  for  the  other 
train;"  that  for  the  twentieth  century,  so 
full  of  light  and  life,  whizzing  toward  us 
so  rapidly,  we  may  wave  aloft  in  friendly 
warning  the  electric  torch  of  scientific 
temperance  instruction,  and  turn  on  the 
glowing  head-light  of  Prohibitory  Law! 

— Helected. 


I  HAVE  seldom  seen  much  ostentation  and  much  learning  met  together.      The  sun,  rising 
and  declining,  makes  long  shadows,;   and  at  mid-day,  when  he  is  highest,  none  at  aJl. 
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OCCUPY   TILL   I    COME. 


'There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  oi  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on 
To  fortune." 
As  WE  take  oar  pen  amid  the  silence 
and  beauty  of  this  June  morning,  to 
have  just  a  little  chat  with  our  readers, 
involuntarily  our  eyes  wander,  and  through 
the  open  casement  take  in  the  scenes  with- 
out. There  is  a  soft  haziness  in  the  at- 
mosphere, but  shimmering  through  and 
penetrating  it  come  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  just  rising  above  the  distant  horizon, 
while  the  perfume  laden  air  is  vocal 
with  the  songs  of  birds  flitting  from 
branch  to  branch  of  the  fruit-laden  trees. 
Beautiful  rose  bushes  are  literally  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  their  lovely, 
fragrant  blossoms;  honey  suckles  climb 
the  supporting  trellis  and  fill  the  room 
with  their  grateful,  penetrating  odor, 
while  peonies,  syringas,  pinks  and  colum- 
bines swav  in  the  breeze  and  shake  from 
their  petals  the  clinging  drops  of  dew. 
And  yet  four  short  years  ago  there  was 
not  even  a  dwelling  upon  this  spot  of  land, 
and  only  the  prairie  grass  grew  in  untamed 
luxuriance,  where  now  both  fruit  and 
flowers  abound  and,  almost  more  than  the 
dwelling  place,  mark  the  spot  as  home. 
Were  we  to  ask  any  one  of  you,  how  came 
this  transforming  change?  there  would  be 
no  hesitancy  in  the  reply,  "By  painstak- 
ing care  and  labor." 

Fathers  and  mother's  in  Zion,  we  come 
first  to  you  this  morning  and  beg  that  for 
just  a  little  time — just  a  brief  hour — you 
will  put  every  other  thought  from  your 
mind  and  let  us  have  your  undivided  at- 
tention while  we  talk  with  you  about  the 
future  of  your  children.  As  we  look  forth 
from  the  open  casement  and  take  in  the  love- 
liness of  the  scene,  with  it  we  take  in  also 
one  great,  grand  lesson,  which  permeates 
not  this  alone,  but  the  entire  universe  of 
God.  It  is  this:  "Occupy  till  I  come." 
Upon  the  entire  earth,  the  universe  so  far 
as  we  can  know,  the  race  of  mankind,  in- 
deed upon  everything  which  God  has  cre- 
ated, he  has  stamped  upon  industry  and 
diligence  the  indelible  seal  of  his  approval, 
in  that  he  bestows  upon  both  unlimited 
reward. 

Earth  is  the  servant  of  man,  created  for 


his  abode,  at  his  command  she  fills  her 
lap  with  plenty,  and  pours  out  her  abun- 
dance like  a  flood  of  waters;  and  as  the 
limit  of  his  faithfulness  and  ability  has 
never  been  reached,  neither  has  the  limit 
of  her  capacity  to  enrich  and  bless  the 
race;  for,  the  one  is  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  other,  and  as  the  earth  suffer- 
ed when  man  fell,  and  is  to-day  groaning 
under  the  defilements  of  its  inhabitants, 
so  shall  she  be  cleansed  and  fitted  for  his 
everlasting  habitation.  When  ?  — "  the 
bride  hath  made  herself  readv."  But  to 
return: 

We  said,  "Earth  is  the  servant  of  man," 
but  let  us  not  forgot  the  dual  nature  of 
man  and  that  in  the  very  nature  and  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  there  is  yet  another 
servant  provided;  and,  if  this  servant  is 
not  brought  into  subjection,  like  the 
earth,  he  will  bring  forth  thorns  and 
briars;  the  good  will  be  choked  out  and 
that  which  is  noisome  and  rank  will  flourish 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  As  the  earth  is  de- 
pendent upon  man  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  which  is  pure,  lovely  and  good;  so  is 
that  other  servant,  (the  body),  dependent 
upon  the  immortal  part  of  man,  (the 
mind),  and  as  the  earth  can  not  and  does 
not  bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection  when 
neglected  by  man,  so  man  does  not  and 
can  not  arrive  at  that  stature  to  which 
God  intended  he  should  arrive,  when  the 
mind  is  neglected  and  has  not  been 
trained  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection. 

As  fathers  and  mothers  in  Zion  there  is 
now  presented  to  us  an  opportunity,  which 
never  has  been  offered  to  us  before  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  Those  who  have 
felt  the  need  of  a  thorough  education  for 
their  children  have  been  compelled  to  send 
them  away  from  home,  to  incur  the  risk  of 
counter  influences  and  deep-seated  preju- 
dice, in  order  that  a  higher  degree  of  useful- 
ness might  be  possible  of  attainment  for 
them.  Some  have  borne  the  test  noblv, 
while  others  have  fallen  by  the  way.  Were 
we  in  so  doing  making  straight  paths  for 
lame  feet?  Perchance  it  might  even  en- 
ter the  mind  or  heart  of  fiome  one  to  sav, 
"If  they  could  not  stand  let  them  fall." 
Of  such  a  one  we  would  ask,  "Was  it  in 
this  way  you   cared  for  and  tended  the 
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plants  in  your  vineyard?  Did  you  seek 
the  most  unsheltered  and  exposed  situa- 
tion for  your  tender  vines,  or  did  you 
plant  them  upon  the  sunny  hill  slope, 
where  sheltered  from  rude  blasts  they 
grew  strong  and  brought  forth  fruit  in 
perfection?" 

Should  it  enter  the  mind  of  anv  one  to 
say,  "This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,"  let  us 
say  we  most  heartily  agree  with  you.  It 
never  has,  it  never  will  so  stand.  But 
what  does  this  prove?  •  Does  it  prove  that 
there  is  in  ignorance  an  affinity  for  the 
wisdom  of  God?  Just  here  let  us  intro- 
duce an  illustration  of  this  supposed  af- 
finity. 

Not  long  since  in  a  certain  branch  a 
good  brother,  who  presumably  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  a  certain  c^ood  sister,  said  to 
her,  "I  have  a  revelation  that  you  are  to 
marry  me." 

"How  did  you  get  it,"  asked  the  sister. 

"I  have  a  Urim  and  Thummim  in  my 
pocket,"  was  his  answer;  and  she,  poor 
innocent  soul,  accepted  it  as  gospel  truth. 

"What  fellowship  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness?" If  the  Bible  contained  between 
its  two  lids  but  this  one  verse,  "Come  let 
us  reason  together,"  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  estimation  in  which  God 
holds  the  intelligence  he  has  created.  Can 
you  fancy  any  degree  of  mental  advance- 
ment— any  amount  of  knowledge  so  great 
that  by  the  possession  thereof  you  will  be 
unfitted  to  accept  this  invitation  to  reason 
with  God? 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
says  the  poet,  and  we  most  heartily  en- 
dorse the  sentiment.  It  is  proud,  boast- 
ful, vainglorious,  willing  to  believe  in 
its  own  greatness,  because  others  possess- 
ing the  same  small  amount  have  been  un- 
wise and  foolish  enough  to  pat  it  on  the 
shoulder  and  exclaim,  "Wonderful!  won- 
derful!" Let  us  appeal  to  your  own  ex- 
perience and  ask  you  if  the  wisest  man  or 
woman  you  ever  knew  was  not  the  humb- 
lest, the  least  in  their  own  estimation? 
Along  our  battle  line  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
passing  the  cry,  "Come  up  higher,"  and 
those  who  respond  to  this  cry  will,  when 
they  have  reached  that  higher  plane,  know 
of  a  surety  that  God  demands  every  facul- 
tv  of  their  beinff  to  be  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capa- 
city in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  "occupy." 


"Obtain  knowledge  from  all  good 
books,"  is  the  command  of  God  to  hi» 
church  in  these  latter  days.  Have  they 
obeyed  it?  Have  our  elders  taught  it? 
And  just  here  we  wish  to  ask  as  an  espe- 
cial favor  of  the  traveling  ministry  that  if 
we  are  wrong  in  the  assertion  we  are 
about  to  make  they  will  do  us  the  favor 
of  correcting  it.  It  is  this,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  difficulties  which  arise 
for  settlement  in  the  church,  (we  do  not 
of  course  include  misunderstandings  of 
the  law  by  which  the  church  is  governed), 
are  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance? 

In  our  next  issue  will  be  found  an  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  J.  A.  Gunsolly,  on  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  We 
bespeak  for  it  a  careful  read  in  g- 

But  now  we  come  to  the  practical  part 
of  that  which  we  wish  you  to  consider, 
namely:  Will  you  come  forward  to  the 
help  of  those  who  are  putting  forth  hercu- 
lean efforts  in  this  direction?  If  you  have 
not  a  thousand  dollars  to  invest,  have  you 
not  five  hundred?  If  this  is  still  more 
than  you  have,  surely  you  have  one  hund- 
red or  even  fifty  which  you  can  invest  in 
this  enterprise,  and  thus  be  helping  in  one 
of  the  noblest  efforts  the  church  has  ever 
put  forth.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and 
when  properly  used  is  a  mighty  power  for 
good.  Men  with  very  limited  educations 
have  become  men  of  mark  and  useful ness^ 
not  only  in  the  world,  but  in  the  church. 
But  can  any  one  say  their  usefulness 
would  not  have  been  greatly  augmented 
by  a  liberal  education?  And,  mark  you, 
in  every  instance  of  this  kind  which  has 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge,  these  men 
have  felt  the  want  of  an  education  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  and  have  been  most 
anxious  to  secure  to  their  children  that  of 
which  they  themselves  were  deprived. 
The  church,  of  which  we  are  individual 
members,  owes  this  debt  of  gratitude  to 
her  faithful  ministry,  that  she  establish 
an  institution  of  learning  where  their  sons 
and  daughters  may  be  educated  under  her 
watchcare.     Will  she  pay  it? 

Let  us  now  come" to  the  final  question: 
"  Will  you  hdpf^  Yes,  the  question  is 
direct  to  you  who  are  reading  this,  and 
won't  you  please  answer  it  before  you  lay 
down  the  magazine  ?  You  know  your  own 
resources  better  than  any  one  knows  them, 
but  won't  you  help,  even  if  it  demands  a 
sacrifice?  There  was  a  time  when  a  great 
work  was  done  in  Israel  by  sacrifice;  and 
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yet  we  do  object  to  the  use  of  this  term, 
^acrijire^  as  incorrect.  They  brought  for 
the  work  of  the  Lord  such  ornaments  as 
enriched  them  not,  and  in  exchange  re- 
ceived the  divine  approval  and  carried  a 
blessing  away  with  them.  Think  you  we 
would  be  far  wrong  should  we  make  the 
assertion  that  to-day  there  are  useless  or- 
naments enough  both  of  gold  and  of  silver 
in  the  church  to  build  more  than  one  col- 
lege? Would  it  be  a  sacrifice  to  bring 
these  and  lay  them  upon  the  altar  of  con- 
secration? Let  us  say  to  you  that  instead 
of  a  sacrifice,  it  would  be  a  grand  privi- 
lege to  do  so;  an  opportunity  of  being  a 
co-laborer  in  a  grand  work.  Are  there 
any  who  would  do  this  were  it  necessary? 
Are  you  who  are  reading  this  one  of 
the  traveling  ministry?  If  so,  are  you 
making  a  special  effort  in  this  work? 
Have  you  made  it  a  point  to  let  no  op- 
portunity pass  unimproved  to  present  the 
claims  of  this  enterprise?  The  summer 
is  upon  us  and  the  harvest  time  is  now, 
and  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quick- 
ly. Let  us  ask  of  you  once  more,  do  not 
lay  down  the  magazine  until  you  have  de- 
cided what  you  can  and  will  do  in  your 
day  and  generation  that  those  who  follow 
you  may  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
Send  up  such  ringing  words  of  cheer  to 
Br.  Winning  and  those  associated  with 
him  as  shall  make  them  take  courage 
anew  and  press  on  to  victory.  You  have 
the  decision  of  this  matter  in  your  own 
power.  Shall  we  have  a  college?  Will 
you  occupy? 

"Live  and  be  happy  in  thyself  and  serve 
This  mortal  race,  thy  kin,  so  well  that  men 
May  bless  thee. 


Bro.  Jordan  will  notice  the  omission  of  a  brief 
paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article.  It 
refers  to  a  subject  which  we  do  not  think  wise 
to  open  up  in  the  magazine.  It  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  Herald. 


In  this  issue  we  give  a  companion  picture  to 
Lake  Mary,  which,  beciiuse  of  its  isolated,  bleak 
and  lonely  situation,  has  been  named  "Solitude." 
There  is  something  awful  in  the  very  air  which 
hangs  above  the  deep  recesses  of  a  mountain  de- 
file, and  the  solitude  of  a  place  like  this  is  vastly 
diffei*ent  from  the  solitude  of  a  far-reaching 
plain,  or  densely  wooded  forest.    The  varying 
moods  of  nature,  who  may  follow,  who  depict? 
"Here  silence  reigns  and  naught  there  is  to 
mock 
The  far-off  murmur  of  the  mountain  rill, 
As  if  a  voice  in  solemn  accents  breathed 
O'er  the  lone  lake  and  scathed  rock,  "Be 
still." 


We  have  still  to  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  read- 
ers for  the  continued  omission  of  our  serial, 
"Witri  the  Church  in  an  early  Day."  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  resume  its  publication  at  no  distant 
day. 

With  this  issue  we  present  our  readers  the  first 
installment  of  a  temperance  story,  from  the 
graphic  pen  of  Br.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  careful  reading  of  both  old 
and  young.  We  hope  to  be  more  frequently  fSi- 
vored  with  articles  from  Bro.  Smith  than  we 
have  heretofore  been. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sr.  Alley, 
which  will  appear  next  is^e.  The  call  for  an 
elder  there  is  urgent.    When  will  he  be  sent? 


-^I^:0:U:n:d  •:•  riT:A:B:L:B.<»l^ 


Kon  \^^\  iiv  ^  xi.'ivr 


A  DOORSTEP  PARTY. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  just  the  time  for  one  of  those 
pleasant  doorstep  parties  which  we  read  of. 
»Vhen  the  lighteu  house  becomes  too  warm  for 
comfort  and  the  evening  coolness  and  fragrance 
woos  us  to  come  out  into  the  twilight  which 
presently  becomes  th**  moonlight. 

I  remember  a  porch  hung  with  "glories," 
which  in  the  mornmgs  made  color,  beauty  and 
^biule — and    in    the    summer    evenings    the 


moonlight  came  and  flitte<l  through  the  leaves 
and  carpeted  the  floor  with  lacy  shadows, 

"Making  all  things  beautiful  which  were  not, 
And  leaving  that  which  was  so." 

It  was  a  place  dedic4ited  to  music,  poetry, 
story  and  song,  and  many  now  scatteriHl  here 
and  there  in  difierent  states  still  hold  pleasant 
memories  of  that  long  and  narrow  porch.  This 
is  a  model  wav  of  entertaining  when  the  heat 
will  not  permit  of  exertion — ^and  being  out  of 
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doors  gives  an  added  chamx  and  zest  to  the 
conversation  and  qaiet  games. 


The  following,  though  not  exactly  a  game, 
will  ^ive  an  idea  of  what  is  suitable  for  such 
occasion : 

"five  minutes  conversation." 

A  program  like  the  one  shown  below,  with 
small  pencil  attached  by  a  ribbon,  rhould  be 
given  to  each  guest  upon  arrival.  The  engage- 
ments for  five  minutes  conversation  are  made 
by  putting  your  name  down  on  your  friend's 
cara  oppopite  the  time  chosen  for  your  conver- 
sation with  her,  also  on  your  own  so  that  you 
mav  be  sure  to  remember  your  engagements. 

Five  minutes  only  are  allowed  for  one  conver- 
sation. 

Two  or  more  consecutive  engagements  with 
one  person  are  not  allowable.  When  engage- 
ments are  made  and  programs  filled,  the  hostess 
or  any  one  willing  to  keep  time,  must  ring  a 
bell,  giving  notice  that  converpation  is  to  begin. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  bell  should  be 
rung  again,  all  talking  cease,  positions  exchang- 
ed and  a  new  conversation  commenced. 

The  one  who  keeps  time  should  attend  strictly 
to  her  duty  and  ring  the  bell  promptly  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  but  that  need  not  prevent 
her  or  him  from  taking  part.  You  will  find  the 
hour  has  flown  before  you  know  it. 

Other  ways  of  amusement  will  suggest  them- 
selves. You  will  sometimes  find  it  plea,«ant  to 
have  a  particular  topic  of  conversation  for  half 
an  hour.  A  good  story  well  told,  the  life  of  some 
famous  person,  a  bit  of  travel  from  personal  ex- 
perience will  all  be  good. 

♦ * 

:  Program  Five  Minutes  Conversation  com-  : 
:                 mencing  at  Eight  o'clock. 

:  8.00 8.30 : 

:  8.05 8.35 : 

:  8.15 8.45 : 

•   ft  '>n  ft  "^n 

,  \Jm^m\J   •■«•     «■••      ••■•     •■••         Kj  w*  J\J   •••■•■■■••■••  •  s 

«  0*^tj    ■■■■      ■•••     «•••      ••«•  0«tj^/   ••••■••••••  •••  , 

■ 

♦ * 


"ribbon  work." 


There  are  two  kinds  of  ribbon  work  combined 
with  embroidery  in  vogue  at  the  pro^^ent  time, 
the  one  done  in  very  fine  ribbon,  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  wide  and  associated  with  silk  em- 
broidery, and  the  other  with  much  wider  rib- 
bons and  arrasene  or  crewel  embroidery,  the 
latter  being  a  coarse  and  showy  kind  of  work, 
with  not  much  taste  to  commend  it  to  artistic 
workers.  The  former  or  fine  ribbon  work  was 
in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  of 
France,  when  it  was  extremely  fashionable,  its 
beauty  and  delicacy  making  it  a  favorite  form 
of  decoration  with  the  embroiderers  of  that  ar- 
tistic |>eriod.  For  a  long  time  the  art  of  execut- 
ing this  work  seemed  to  have  been  lost,  till 
within  a  few  years  it  has  experienced  a  revival. 
The  flowers  for  what  we  shall  call  the  Louis  XVI 


ribbon  work  are  all  of  the  smaller  kinds,  such  as 
small  fine  asters  of  the  wild  species,  bearing  a 
little  white  star-like  blossom,  forget-me-nots, 
pansies,  violets,  heliotropes,  snowballs,  butter- 
cups, and  the  like,  their  foliage  and  stems  being 
executed  in  filoselle  or  silk  embroidery.  The 
designs  are  nsuallv  baskets  of  flowers,  the  bask- 
et being  embroidered,  scrolls  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  the  scrolls  also  being  embroidered,  as- 
sociated with  tendrils  and  sprays  of  fine  leaves, 
these  sometimes  being  worked  with  silk,  though 
as  often  done  in  green  ribbons. 

The  fiowers  are  made  entirely  in  ribbon  work, 
the  ribbon  as  stated  being  very  fine  and  only 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  fiowers  are  worked  in  one  or  more 
French  knots  in  silk.  A  large  eyed  needle,  like 
a  worsted  needle,  for  example,  is  threaded,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  ribbon,  and  one  stitch  is  taken 
from  the  center  of  the  flower  to  the  edge  of  the 
petal.  Before  the  ribbon  is  pulled  quite  down 
it  must  be  smoothed  out  with  a  stiletto  to  make 
it  lie  flat,  and  care  must  be  observed  not  to  draw 
it  too  tightly,  as  it  will  pucker  the  work.  The 
design  must  first  have  been  stamped  on  the  silk 
or  satin,  for  the  work  is  to  be  executed  in  one 
of  these  rich  materials.  The  worker  must  use 
considerable  taste  and  skill  to  do  the  work 
gracefully  and  pleasantly,  also  great  care  to 
make  all  the  little  blas-som  petals  lie  smoothly 
and  neatly  on  the  surface  of  the  satin.  The 
stems  of  the  flowers,  where  they  show,  must  be 
worked  in  stem  or  chain  stitch  in  brown  and 
green  silks,  and  the  foliage  in  the  stitches  em- 
ployed in  Kensington  or  crewel  embroiderj*. 
The  shades  for  leaves  must  be  of  soft  olive 
greens  and  golden  olives. 

In  working  the  petals  of  flowers  treat  them 
very  much  as  in  the  ordinary  embroidery  of  the 
smallest  flowers,  or  else  begin  at  the  ends  of  the 
petals,  and  come  toward  the  center,  x>assinff 
the  needle  through  and  fastening  the  ends  of 
the  ribbons  on  the  back  with  a  needle  and  silk, 
or  el«e  continue  to  work  with  the  needle  and 
ribbon  ]\\<t  as  if  it  were  threaded  witli  worsted 
or  chenille  or  arra.«ene.  It  would  be  well  tn 
line  the  satin  with  an  op  n  meshed  soft  mate- 
rial to  work  through,  as  this  would  give  more 
body  to  the  satin. 

The  larger  ribbon  work  is  done  as  follows,  say 
for  wild  roses:  Have  two  or  three  shades  of 
rose-colored  ribbons,  and  cut  from  them  piet^e? 
twice  the  size  and  in  the  form  of  a  rose  petal; 
run  a  thread  around  the  edge  by  which  to  gath- 
er it,  draw  the  thread,  and  as  it  gathers  turn  un- 
der, forming  the  exact  shape  on  the  petal  as  on 
the  design,  which  should  be  outlined  orstampe-l 
on  the  material  to  be  decorated,  and  this  mav  Ix* 
satin  sheeting,  velvet  plush  or  felt.  Stitch  the 
gathering  to  keep  it  in  form,  then  sew  down  in 
its  place  on  the  pattern  with  blind  stitches. 
Then  form  other  petals  and  still  others,  the  deef*- 
est  colors  to  be  near  the  center,  which  must  be 
filled  in  with  French  knots  of  yellow  silk.  Em- 
broider small  buds,  stems  and  green  leavers. 
Treat  large  daisies  and  flowers  of  that  descrip- 
tion as  directed  in  fine  ribbon  work.  Articles 
ornamented  with  ribbon  work  should  be  re- 
moved w^htm  sweeping  is  done,  or  else  carefully 
covered. 
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WRECKED. 

BY  J.  A.  ODNSOLLBY. 
(See  EngniTiDg.) 


T'a'^HO  can  conceive  of  a  more  majeBtic 
^^  sight  than  that  of  a  ship,  her  sails 
filled  with  a  gentle  summer  breeze,  gliding 
over  the  placid  waters  of  the  great  deep, 
plowing  long  furrows  upon  the  unruffled 
surface,  deviating  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  as  she  speeds  on  her  voyage, 
laden  with  her  precious  cargo  of  immor- 
tal, human  souls?  See  how  proudly  she 
rides  upon  the  bosom  of  the  briny  ocean? 
The  captain  and  crew  have  great  reason 
to  be  proud  of  her,  indeed  she  seems  al- 
most to  understand  the  very  words  they 
otter,  and  to  leap  for  joy  responsive  to 
their  praise  and  adoration. 

The  passengers  are  comfortably  dis- 
posed here  and  there;  some  are  in  their 
rtate-rooms  attending  to  duties,  some  are 
npon  deck  gazing  far  out  over  the  sea, 
thinking  perhaps  of  loved  ones  far  away 
whom  they  have  left  behind  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  "far  west,"  or  perchance  they 
are  returning  to  wife  and  family  after  an 
absence  of  years,  contemplating  the  hap- 
py re-union  which  is  in  waiting;  while 
still  others  are  thoughtlessly  walking  the 
deck  regardless  of  either  past  or  future, 
living  entirely  within  the  present.  All 
seem  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  the 
sea- worth  in  ess  of  the  vessel  and  in  the 
ability  of  the  captain  and  crew  to  bring 
them  safe  to  port»  Happy  they  if  they 
encounter  no  violent  gale  or  hidden  reef. 

All  goes  well  for  a  time,  but  suddenly 
the  breeze  which  has  been  bearing  them 
along  so  calmly  becomes  lighter  and 
lighter,  then  ceases  altogether.  A  dead 
calm  rests  down  upon  them.  Hark!  from 
the  distance  comes  a  low  wailing  sound 
as  of  some  one  in  distress.  Was  it  a 
false  alarm?  Nay!  There  it  is  again, 
but  stronger  than  before.     There  is  no 


mistaking  it  this  time.  Every  sailor  is 
familiar  with  this  note  of  warning.  All 
hands  are  set  to  work  to  take  in  sail  and 
to  clear  the  deck  for  a  storm.  Scarcely 
is  the  work  done  when  the  sky  is  sudden- 
ly overspread  with  clouds  of  an  inky 
blackness;  a  strong  wind  begins  to  blow, 
which  soon  increases  to  a  gale,  lashing 
the  sea  into  a  foam,  causing  the  billows 
to  run  mountain  high,  and  sending  blind- 
ing sheets  of  spray  over  the  deck.  All 
hearts  are  stilled  with  fear,  all  voices  are 
hushed,  and  nothing  can  be  heard  save 
the  roaring  of  thn  sea  and  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  captain  as  he  utters  his  commands 
through  his  speaking  trumpet.  There  is 
still  hope,  for  the  pilot  is  trusty  and  tried, 
and  if  he  keep  his  eye  upon  the  compass 
all  may  yet  come  out  right. 

What  is  that?  "She  has  unshipped  her 
rudder,"  comes  down  through  the  stairway 
that  leads  to  the  cabin,  where  sit  in  almost 
breathless  silence  the  frightened  passen- 
gers. 

"Lost,  lost!"  passes  from  lip  to  lip. 
Their  only  chance  of  escape  now  depends 
upon  the  assistance  of  some  vessel  which 
might  be  near  enough  to  hear  their  sig- 
nals of  distress.  In  the  darkness  there 
appears  something  which  resembles  a  ves- 
sel and  the  sailors  feel  a  ray  of  hope  enter 
their  breasts,  but  upon  nearer  approach  it 
proves  to  be  only  a  naked  rock,  towering 
above  them,  waiting  as  it  were,  "with 
outstretched  arms"  to  receive  them.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  avert  the  impending 
doom;  a  moment,  a  crash,  and  all  is  over. 
She  has  gone  to  pieces  upon  the  rock, 
consigning  all  on  board  to  a  watery 
grave — "wrecked." 

Man!  "How  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made!"     In    his   organism   he   surpasses 
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everything  else  in  nature,  and  in  his  en- 
dowments he  is  second  only  to  the  Divin- 
ity. The  crowning  work  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent hand,  how  grand  and  majestic!  He 
is  ruler  of  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky  and 
all  their  myriads  of  inhabitants.  He  has 
named  all  nature^s  moving  creatures, 
analyzed  all  known  substances,  computed 
the  movemetits  and  determined  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  yea,  has  car- 
ried on  communication  with  his  Maker; 
yet  how* weak  is  he!  A  single  misstep 
may  launch  him  into  eternity;  the  punc- 
ture of  a  cambric  needle  may  sever  his 
connection  with  earth;  a  single  act  may 
start  him  upon  a  downward  course  which 
may  ultimately  lead  him  to  ruin. 

Let  me  paint  you  a  picture.  Do  you 
see  that  little  hillock  over  yonder,  bor- 
dered perhaps  upon  two  sides  by  tall  pop- 
lar trees,  and  whose  surface  carpeted  with 
nature's  green  is  dotted  by  numerous 
mounds,  some  of  which  are  marked  by 
slabs  of  marble?  About  midway  up  the 
slope  you  notice  a  group  of  people,  and 
upon  looking  closely  you  see  they  are 
gathered  about  an  open  grave,  over  which 
there  rests  a  casket  containing  the  corpse 
of  one  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  prime 
of  life.  That  elderly  gentleman  i?tanding 
near  the  head  of  the  coffin  with  bowed 
head  and  a  face  expressive  of  deep  an- 
guish of  soul  is  his  father;  and  that  lady 
who  stands  leaning  upon  the  gentleman's 
arm,  bending  over  the  cold  form  and  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break  is  his 
mother.  While  you  are  gazing  upon  the 
picture,  let  me  tell  you  a  story. 

In  a  city,  the  name  and  location  of 
which  I  need  not  state,  there  lived  a  man 
and  his  wife,  both  of  high  social  stand- 
ing. He  was  a  prominent  merchant  of 
the  place,  she  a  retired  teacher,  both 
Christian  people,  active  in  Sunday-school 
and  church  work.  Their  union  was  bless- 
ed with  several  bright,  beautiful  children, 
and  home  seemed  almost  a  paradise.  The 
father  was  closiely  occupied  in  his  busi- 
ness affairs  and  could  spend  but  little 
time  at  home,  hence  the  care  of  raising 
the  family  devolved  chiefly  upon  the 
mother,  who,  being  chairman  of  a  Christ- 
ian's Aid  Society,  and  a  regular  corres- 
pondent of  a  periodical  published  in  the 
interest  of  social  improvement,  besides 
being  superintendent  and  teacher  in  Sab- 
bath school,  had  but  little  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  training  of  children  than 


her  husband.  The  children  were  placed 
in  good  schools  during  the  day  and  allow- 
ed to  run  the  streets  at  night  until  bed 
time,  when  they  came  home  as  they  pleas- 
ed and  retired.  Family  prayers!  Ah  no! 
They  had  no  time  for  that.  By  and  by 
the  eldest  boy,  who  was  nearing  the  age 
of  manhood,  failed  to  come  home  some 
nights,  and  his  fond  mother  expressed  her 
fears  to  his  father  concerning  his  welfare, 
who  upon  investigation  awoke  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  his  son  was  accustomed 
to  visit  places  of  disrepute.  He  made 
the  fact  known  to  the  mother,  who  was 
almost  dumb-founded  at  the  revelation- 
A  council  was  called,  and  the  son  was 
told  that  he  must  break  off  all  his  evil 
habits  and  shun  vicious  companions.  Bat 
how?  He  has  never  been  taught  to  Ioyc 
home,  and  now  it  has  lost  all  attraction 
for  him.  In  his  poisoned  frame  of  mind 
he  imagined  that  his  parents  had  turned 
against  him,  and  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
his  disreputable  companions,  he  quitted 
the  parental  roof  and  launched  out  amid 
the  breakers  of  an  unfriendly  world. 

My  story  is  soon  finished.  He  went  oq 
from  bad  to  worse,  his  parents  having 
lost  all  trace  of  him,  until  yesterday 
morning's  paper  revealed  to  them  the 
following:  "Murdered,  at  the  Red  Light 
Saloon,  comer  of  Maple  and  Tenth  streets, 
last  night,  in  a  drunken  quarrel,  one  John 

;"  and  the  grief -stricken  family  haye 

come  to  claim  the  remains,  and  to  lay 
away  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  all 
that  remains  of  their  once  bright  and 
happy  boy,  who  through  their  neglect 
was  allowed  to  drift  out  upon  the  broad, 
changing  sea  of  life  without  a  rudder, 
and  was  cast  upon  the  reef  thrown  up  by 
the  demon  alcohol,  and  was  "trrccAW." 

Fathers  and  mothers  who  read  this, 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind? 
If  -SO,  you  know  the  picture  is  not  over- 
drawn. But  the  vital  question  with  you 
is,  how  are  you  training  your  children? 
Are  you  training  them  to  be  industrious, 
and  not  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in 
idleness?  Are  you  making  home  attrac- 
tive, so  that  they  will  be  anxious  to  re- 
turn and  loth  to  leave?  Do  you  see 
that  they  read  proper  matter,  and  associ- 
ate with  proper  companions,  and  not 
allowing  them  to  choose  for  themselves? 
Are  you  seeking  to  give  them  a  liberal 
education,  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  highest  positions  in  life?     Are  you 
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lending  yoar  inflnence  and  means  to  the 
cause  of  education,  bo  that  your  children 
may  have  better  associations?  If  you 
can  answer   all   these    questions   in   the 


affirmative,  there  is  little  danger  that  it 
shall  be  said  of  your  child  when  he  quits 
this  stage  of  action — ^^icrecked^ 


WHEN    I    AM    GONE. 


BY  A.  M.  SHBLLET. 


When  I'm  gone— oh,  who  will  miss  me, 
Who  for  me  will  shed  a  tear! 

Who  will  gather  round  my  death-bed, 
Who  will  follow  up  my  bier? 

Will  the  world  pass  coldly  by  me, 
Caring  naught  that  I  am  dead, 

Will  the  earth  tha»  closes  o'er  me, 
Cover  up  the  path  I  tread? 

Will  my  wrong  deeds  be  forgotten. 
Will  the  jrood  I  may  have  done. 

Live  to  tell  in  future  story ; 
Live  to  cheer  some  weaker  one? 

Will  the  friends  of  early  childhood 
Cherish  still  for  me  a  thought ; 

Will  they  think  of  early  friendship, 
When  they  hear  that  I  am  not? 

Will  the  ones  with  whom  I  mingle, 
Here  on  earth  from  day  to  day, 

Feel  a  pang  not  soon  forgotten, 
When  I'm  naught  but  lifeless  clay  ? 

Will  a  brother  or  a  sister. 
Bound  by  ties  of  kindred  love, 

Feel  a  true  and  unfeigned  sorrow 
In  their  bosoms  gently  move? 

Jnly  27th.  1880. 


Will  the  children  whom  I've  cradled 

Oft  upon  an  aching  breast ; 
Gather  round  me  when  I'm  dying. 

Going  to  my  long  sought  rest? 

Will  thev  think  then  of  the  counsel 
That  I  sought  to  give  them  here, 

Will  they  feel  that  heartfelt  sorrow 
That's  not  banished  by  a  tear? 

Will  the  one  with  whom  I've  journeyed 
Through  this  world  of  toil  and  care, 

He  with  whom  I've  known  earth's  pleasures. 
Of  each  sorrow  borne  a  share ; 

When  I'm  gone— ah,  will  he  miss  me, 

Will  he  shed  for  me  a  tear; 
Will  he  bury  every  feeling, 

That  hath  marred  our  peace  while  here? 

Will  he  sometimes  come  in  sadness 

To  the  grave  in  which  I  lie, 
Will  he  long  again  to  meet  me. 

When  Christ  comes  amid  the  sky? 

Should  he  ever  choose  another 

His  companion  here  to  be, 
Should  she  prove  a  nobler  helpmeet, 

Will  they  ever  think  of  me? 


PERSEVERANCE. 


DOMOSTHENES,  the  poor  stuttering  son  of 
a  butler,  became  the  most  famous  orator 
of  ancient  times.  Virgil,  the  son  of  a  ba- 
ker, was  the  most  celebrated  of  Latin  poets. 
'K^iop,  the  son  of  a  slave,  and  almost  a  slave 
bimeelf,  managed  to  acquire  imperishable  fame. 
Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  became 
Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  next  to 
the  King,  in  his  day,  the  most  powerful  person 
in  the  English  Dominion.  William  Shakes- 
peare, also  the  son  of  a  butcher,  yet  one  of  the 
most  famous  poets  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
Oliver  Cromwell  rose  from  a  comparatively 
humble  station  to  be  Protector  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  u  jour- 
neyman printer  in  his  early  days;  he  afterwanls 
Wame  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 


and  statesmen.  William  Guildford,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  was  in  youth  an  hum- 
ble shoe-maker's  apprentice,  and,  for  want  of 
paper,  was  obliged  to  work  hi»  algebraic  prob- 
lems upon  leather  with  an  awl.  Robert  Burns, 
plowman,  of  Ayreshire,  Scotland,  was  afterwards 
the  greatest  o?  Scotch  poets.  James  Cook,  for 
a  long  time  a  common  sailor,  but  afterwards,  on 
voyages  of  discovery,  sailed  three  times  around 
the  world.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  barber's  boy, 
and  after wanls  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Thomas 
Tedford,  the  great  civil  engineer,  was  once  a 
shepherd's  boy.  Inlige  Jones  was  first  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter,  and  afterwards  the  chief 
architect  of  hia  age.  Halley,  the  astronomer, 
was  the  sdtJ  of  a  poor  soap  boiler.  Haydn,  the 
composer,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright. 
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Henry,  the  chemist,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver. 
8meaton  and  Rennie,  both  eminent  engineers, 
were  both  of  them,  at  one  time,  merely  makers 
of  mathematical  instraments.    And  when  yon 


have  read  the  lives  of  all  these,  ask  vonrself 
whether  perseverance  had  not  as  much  to  do 
in  making  these  men  great,  as  any  other  qual- 
ity which  they  possessed. 


A    TEMPERANCE    TALK    TO    THE    GRANGERS. 


BY  UBS,  DANIEL  JONBS. 


TTS  THE  enemies  of  prohibition  are 
/T  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat  the 
law  they  are  trying  to  pass  in  Lincoln,  of 
having  this  question  of  temperance  decid- 
ed by  the  people,  I  think  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  subject  might  show  the  granger 
what  a  curse  to  the  country  this  liquor 
business  is,  and  how  they  ought  to  vote 
against  it,  regardless  of  any  political 
party,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  young 
men  that  are  growing  up  surrounded  by 
this  monster  evil  which  destroys  both 
the  body  and  soul — for  we  read  in  that 
Holy  Book,  that  no  drunkard  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  objections  raised  against  prohibi- 
tion are  trivial,  such  as  loss  of  trade  and 
stagnation  of  business  if  the  liquor  busi- 
ness is  banished  from  the  state,  when  we 
•compare  them  to  the  loss  of  manhood, 
character,  and  self-respect,  that  those  who 
indulge  in  the  free  use  of  liquor  invariably 
come  to.  A  great  many  vote  against  pro- 
hibition because  the  whisky  funds  go  to 
help  keep  up  the  schools;  but,  grangers, 
you  do  not  get  any  of  those  fines  for  your 
country  schools,  and  the  country  people 
that  drink  have  to  help  support  the  town 
schools  besides  paying  taxes  for  their  own 
schools;  and  then,  think  of  having  your 
children  tempted  by  the  saloons,  and  per- 
haps drawn  down  to  ruin.  Would  not 
your  conscience  torment  you  then  to  have 
your  children  educated  from  money  that 
was  made  by  sending  men  to  perdition. 
If  it  were  not  for  liquor  our  taxes  would 
not  be  near  as  heavy,  and  you  would  have 
plenty  of  money  to  carry  on  your  schools; 
but  now  whisky  makes  us  pay  taxes  to 
keep  her  victims  in  the  poorhouses,  in- 
sane asylums  and  prisons;  if  whisky  was 
done  away  with,  three-fourths  of  their  in- 
mates would  not  be  there. 

Many  noble  youths  have  been  led  away 
by  this  curse,  and  if  the  temptation  had 
not  been  put  in  their  path  they  would 
never   have    fallen    from    sobriety    into 


drunkenness,  and  to-day  would  be  respect- 
able citizens  instead  of  miserable  outcasts 
from  society.  Arouse,  grangers,  and  vote 
this  curse  from  your  country! 

A  prominent  senator  at  Lincoln,  when 
asked  the  reason  he  voted  for  prohibition, 
said,  ^^I  looked  this  question  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  put  the  dollars  on  one  side  and 
the  souls  of  humanity  on  the  other,  and 
concluded  the  saving  of  souls  of  mankind 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  money 
paid  for  licenses  to  sell  liquor." 

Let  us  look  at  facts  and  see  what  tbev 

ft 

have  to  say  on  this  subject.  In  1875  the 
whisky  traffic  amounted  to  one  billion, 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three  millions, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  acfUuallj.  This 
is  twice  as  much  as  the  flour  and  meal, 
and  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the 
boots  and  the  shoes,  and  the  clothing  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  cost.  Or 
we  could,  by  dispensing  with  whisky, 
board  and  clothe  another  nation  as  big  as 
ours  and  have  none  of  the  evil  effects  of 
whisky  to  combat.  One-half  of  the  tax 
you  pay  is  on  account  of  whisky.  If 
therefore,  as  you  walk  up  to  the  clerV^ 
desk  and  count  out  two  hundred  dollars 
to  pay  a  year's  tax,  whisky  was  done  away 
with,  the  clerk  could  count  out  one  hundred 
dollars  and  hand  it  back  to  you.  If  the 
money  that  is  spent  on  whisky  were  ap- 
plied on  the  national  debt  it  would  be 
paid  in  less  than  three  years.  These  facts 
are  something  for  you,  grangers,  to  study 
over 

What  effect  has  alcoholic  drink  upon 
the  human  system.  The  effect  is  to  excite 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Hence  if 
the  body  be  more  intimately  related  to  the 
base  of  the  brain  than  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain,  drink  will  stimulate  those 
parts  more.  What  then  is  the  fact?  Ama- 
tiveness  is  located  at  the  lowest  point  in 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Liquor  always  ox- 
cites  it,  hence  the  vulgarity  of  a  drunken 
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man.  Liqaor  of  some  kind  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  and  every  debauch.  Why 
do  abandoned  females  drink  to  intoxica- 
tion? The  answer  is  this:  Becaase  they 
drink  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience, 
blunt  modesty,  stifle  morality,  intellect 
and  virtue,  and  whirl  them  into  sin. 

Men  and  women,  be  they  ever  so  good, 
nnder  the  influence  of  intoxcating  drinks, 
are  not  safe.  Drinking  also  excites  the 
combative  or  contending  propensity  in 
man.  So  combustible  is  the  anger  of  the 
intoxicated  that  they  take  Are  at  every 
little  thing,  and  even  seek  occasions  to 
quarrel;  and  more  fights  and  duels  are 
caused  by  ardent  spirits  than  by  all  other 
causes  united.  How  rarely  do  men  fight 
aniess  when  excited  by  liquor.  Alcohol- 
ic drinks  also  stimulate  destnictiveness, 
or  the  bitter,  hating  revengeful  feeling; 
and  hence  the  drunkard  will  caress  his 
wife  and  children  one  minute,  and  beat 
them  the  next.  More  murders  are  caused 
by  liquor  than  by  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Let  the  calendars  of  crime  decide 
this  point.  Drink  excites  his  destructive- 
ncfts  and  depresses  the  benevolent  and 
conscientious  organs.  Nothing  but  ani- 
mal propensity  subjects  criminals  to  the 
penalties  of  civil  law.  Ask  any  intelli- 
gent lawyer,  judge  or  sheriff  this  question, 
''Does  not  most,  if  not  nearly  all  your 
criminal  business  have  its  origin  in  drink- 
injr?"  and  their  answer  will  be  "Yes." 
Now  if  drinking  excited  the  moral  senti- 
ments in  man  this  state  of  things  would 
be  reversed,  and  drinking  would  render 
mankind  more  virtuous  instead  of  vicious. 
The  fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief  that 
drunkenness  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand. 
Liquor  never  rendered  bad  men  good  and 
the  immoral  virtuous,  for  this  reason:  it 
never  stimulates  the  moral  and  intellectu- 
al faculties  more  than  the  animal  feelings. 
This  law  shows  why  liquor  often  renders 
good  men  feal  demons  incarnate.  How 
destitute  of  sense,  thought  and  refinement 
the  conversation  of  drunkards.  Witness 
barroom  conversation!  full  of  stories  to 
be  sure,  but  what  kind  of  stories!  Do 
you  want  your  boys  educated  in  such  a 
hot-bed  of  sin  and  corruption.  Liquor 
deadens  the  brain  so  that  drunkards  have 
DO  thought  about  laying  up  for  the  future, 
DO  industry,  economy,  or  forethought; 
but  squander  all  for  liquor,  even  to  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  hungry 
children  and  the  clothes  from  off  their 


wives'  backs.  They  care  nought  for  credit, 
honor,  promises,  respectability,  or  even 
the  disgrace  of  family;  are  destitute  of 
shame,  dead  to  dignity  and  manly  feel- 
ing and  associated  with  those  who  in 
their  sober  days  they  would  have  scorned 
even  to  speak  to.  Why  does  not  liquor 
render  the  pious  more  devoted  and  the 
literary  more  intellectual?  Why  not 
deepen  and  widen  the  channels  of 
thought?  Or  why  not  excite  the  moral 
faculties  instead  of  the  animal?  The 
answer  is,  because  it  only  excites  the  low- 
er part  of  the  brain  where  the  animal  pro- 
pensities are,  because  the  body  is  more 
intimately  related  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Liquor  does  not  augment  talent  or  make 
the  profane  pious;  but  it  actuallv  dimin- 
ishes them  all.  It  prostrates  intellect, 
bedims  reason,  darkens  counsel,  renders 
the  ideas  muddy;  and  before  king  alcohol 
intellectual  greatness  and  moral  purity  all 
vanish  like  the  dew  before  the  rising  sun. 

Ministers  may  preach,  and  revivals  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  unless  the 
ax  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  vice 
and  it  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Prohibition  in  the  United  States  will  kill 
this  evil,  and  that  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  do  it. 

The  cry  is  raised  by  the  enemies  of 
prohibition:  "This  is  a  free  country,  and 
no  one  has  the  right  to  take  away  our  li- 
berty in  this  matter."  This  is  a  flimsy 
argument.  Although  this  is  a  free  coun- 
try, yet  laws  are  made  to  prohibit  many 
evils.  Liquor  selling  is  an  evil,  and  the 
government  also  has  the  same  right  to 
prohibit  that.  Without  having  laws  to 
prohibit  evils  in  this  country  what  would 
become  of  it.  Socialists,  Nihilists,  mur- 
derers and  horse  thieves  would  hold  high 
carnival  among  us.  Why  not  give  the 
horse  thief  a  license  to  steal,  and  the  So- 
cialist a  license  to  blow  up  any  one  they 
have  a  spite  against,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
liquor  dealer  license  to  ruin  homes,  make 
men  brutes  and  heap  misery,  suffering  and 
want  upon  innocent  children. 

This  license  law  is  one  of  the  greatest 
frauds  of  the  age.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  buying  men's  votes.  "Let  us  sell 
liquor,"  it  says,  "and  no  matter  about  the 
wrong  it  inflicts  upon  our  community; 
you  will  have  that  money  to  run  your 
schools,  and  that  will  make  vour  tax 
lighter."  And  many  that  are  for  tem- 
perance will  vote   for  license,   thinking 
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they  have  Bayed  themselves  a  few  dollars, 
and  thus  are  selling  their  influence  to  help 
this  evil  business  along. 

In  the  states  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
we  read  that  the  money  spent  for  liquor 
in  one  year  was  $23,108,128.00  at  the  rate 
of  $9.49  a  head;  and  that  the  money  spent 
for  schools  $4,268,128.00  an  average  of 
$1.78  a  head.  Look  and  see  what  a  ter- 
rible state  we  are  in,  more  money  spent 
for  liquor  than  for  education.  Nebraska 
takes  the  lead  this  year  by  passing  a  law 


allowing  the  voice  of  the  people  to  decide 
between  license  or  prohibition.  Penusjl- 
vania  and  Massachusetts  have  also  fallen 
into  line,  and  Illinois  is  now  consider- 
ing the  question.  If  the  temperance  peo- 
ple will  now  work  together,  regardless  of 
parties,  religion,  or  color,  in  a  short  time 
prohibition  will  become  a  national  law. 
and  our  young  men  be  saved  from  ruin. 

Grangers,  arouse  and  assert  your  man- 
hood by  helping  stamp  out  this  great  evil 
from  our  midst. 

Webstsr,  Nebraska. 
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U  JERUSALEM,  with  its  twenty-five  to 
J  thirty  thousand  Jewish  inhabitants, 
is  a  large  and,  though  difficult,  encourag- 
ing field  for  work,  especially  in  our  days, 
when  the  Jews  seem  to  be  if  not  actually 
well  disposed  towards  Christianity,  at 
least  more  accessible.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  that  even  in  this  city, 
the  stronghold  of  Judaism  and  fanati- 
cism, ihey  begin  to  shake  off  the  chains 
of  Rabbinism  which  have  enslaved  them 
for  so  many  centuries.  A  spirit  of  free- 
dom, of  thought  and  of  searching  after 
the  truth,  is  everywhere  perceptible. 
Tracts  are  eagerly  read,  and  everywhere 
asked  for.  The  New  Testament  is  dili- 
gently studied.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
fear  of  their  Rabbis,  upon  whom  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Jews  here  are  dependent, 
(the  Chaluka,  or  distribution  of  money 
sent  by  their  European  brethren,  having 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  their  Rab- 
bis), many  more  Jews  would  have  come 
forward.  They  dare  not  have  intercourse 
with  the  Missionary,  or  receive  him  into 
their  houses,  but  gladly  accept  the  offered 
tracts,  and  promise  to  read  them  secretly. 
A  great  number  of  Jews,  however,  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  various  trades, 
and  consequently  are  not  so  much  under 
the  direct  influence  of  their  spiritual  advi- 
sers, readily  converse  with  us,  receive  us 
in  their  houses,  and  in  many  instances 
eagerly  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Messiah.  The  New  Testament  is  no  lon- 
ger a  sealed  book  to  them.  Many  are 
well  acquainted  with  its  contents,  uncon- 
sciously imbibe  its  teachings,  and  even 
adopt  its  phraseology.  The  other  day  I 
called  upon  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  while  con- 


versing with  him  I  noticed  that  he  often 
made  use  of  New  Testament  expressions, 
and  even  whole  sentences  without  know- 
ing it.  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that 
he  had  been  an  in-patient  of  our  hospital 
for  some  time,  where  he  diligently  studied 
the  New  Testament. 

"On  the  other  hand,  infidelity  seems  to 
be  rapidly  spreading,  even  in  these  remote 
regions.  The  continual  increase  of  for- 
eign Jews  from  different  parts  of  Europe 
— where  the  authority  of  Rabbinism,  and 
along  with  it  Judaism,  is  being  rapidly 
undermined — exercises  a  most  unwhole- 
some influence  upon  the  native  Jewish 
population.  At  no  other  time,  perhaps. 
was  it  more  necessary  to  throw  all  our 
energy  into  the  work,  in  order  to  counter- 
act this  evil  influence,  and  to  stem  the 
tide  of  infidelity,  by  bringing  to  them  the 
religion  of  Christ.  For,  humanly  speak- 
ing, it  is  more  difficult  to  convince  a  Jew 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  who  has  lost 
faith  in  his  religion,  than  one  who  still 
keeps  it  up. 

"Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Barlee 
and  Mr.  Coral,  I  was  introduced  to  many 
Jewish  shops  and  houses.  I  also  arran- 
ged with  the  doctors  to  kindly  let  me 
accompany  them  on  their  visits  to  their 
patients.  This  I  found  the  best  mode  of 
introduction  into  many  a  Jewish  house, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  inac- 
cessible. With  the  exception  of  the  early 
morning  services,  and  those  days  on  which 
I  was  at  the  depot  to  receive  Jews  there, 
the  greater  part  of  my  forenoons  vas 
occupied  with  visiting  Jews  in  their  hoa>- 
es,  or  speaking  to  them  in  the  streets.^' 

— Rer.  J.  F.  SegaU,  in  Jewiih  Intelli^iice. 
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We  tried  the  flowers  of  every  hue ; 
Bat  love  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Red,  white  and  blue. 
The  red  is  love's  sweet  blushing  hue, 
And  hope  lies  imaged  in  the  blue. 

Red,  white  and  bine. 
When  &ith  is  free  and  love  is  true, 
We  sow  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

In  eastern  lands  the  seed  we  cast, 

Bat  weeds  would  choke  or  drouth  would  blast 

Red,  white  and  blue. 
Sweet  love  was  lost  in  passion's  fires. 
From  idol  worship  &ith  retires, 
And  hope  by  despot's  frown  expires — 

Red,  white  and  blue. 

Then  to  the  western  world  we  came, 


And  sowed  the  flowers  of  holy  name, 

Red,  white  and  blue. 
Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  were  sown, 
Ajid  oh  I    how  strong  the  plants  are  grown. 
And  through  the  world  their  flowers  are  known, 

Red,  white  and  blue, 
For  freedom  eagle-pinioned  flew, 

And  bore  the  red,  white  and  blae. 

Now  in  one  banner  fkiT  to  see, 
We  twine  the  hues  in  trinity — 

Red  and  white  and  blue. 
The  red  and  white  are  leaves,  of  light, 
And  stars  ss  flowers  the  blue  bedight. 
And  o'er  the  world  this  banner  bright, 

Red  and  white  and  blue. 
Has  guardian  angels  strong  and  true. 
Who  love  the  red  and  white  and  blue. 

Author  Unknown. 


OPTIMISM, 


JTIHE  Centennial  address  of  Bishop  Pot- 
1  ter,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York, 
has  been  the  cause,  not  only  of  a  vast 
amount  of  criticism,  favorable  and  unfa- 
vorable, but  has  also  led  to  the  unearth- 
ing of  a  great  deal  of  the  true  inwardness 
of  those  early  days  which  has  so  often 
been  juBtified  and  eulogized  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  time.  One  result  of  this 
will  be  that  the  average  American  will 
know  much  more  of  our  national  history 
than  he  ever  before  even  dreamed  of.  He 
will  learn  that  while  our  fathers  of  a  hund- 
red years  ago  were  certainly  not  sinners 
above  all  other  men,  yet  neither  were  they 
saints  beyond  the  men  of  to-day.  And 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  our  article  pre- 
viously written  on  this  matter  was  fully 
warranted  by  the  letters  and  public  papers 
that  still  exist  to  show  us  how  extremely 
human  men  'are  apt  to  be,  and  that  our 
political  literature  is,  if  not  purer,  at  least 
more  decent  than  of  old. 

There  is  scarcely  a  point  of  compari- 
son, if  even  a  single  one,  in  which  the 
present  day  is  not  equal,  and  in  most 
respects  superior,  to  the  days  of  a.d.  1789. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  renew  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  Revolution?  When 
the  Commune  in  Paris  made  the  attempt, 
their  reign  was  but  for  a  day;  and  the 
victims  of  their  passion  were  few.  If  a 
foreign  army  should  land  upon  our  shores 


for  purposes  of  subjugation,  would  any 
State  refuse  to  send  her  contingent  for 
defense;  or  would  our  armies  freeze  or 
starve  because  a  foreign  (Tory)  influence 
was  powerful  enough  to  refuse  supplies 
of  food  or  clothing?  Had  one-third  of 
the  States  in  1789  refused  to  submit  to 
national  authority  because  they  saw  that 
by  the  election  of  Washington  to  the 
Presidency  their  political  projects  were 
threatened  with  defeat,  where  were  the 
resources  and  the  power  that  could  have 
brought  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  rebel- 
lion? To-day  our  nation  is  capable  of 
doing  all  things  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  our  liberties;  and  a  million  harvest- 
fields  would  yield  abundance  of  supply 
of  food,  and  the  almost  inexhaustible 
sources  of  wealth  are  at  hand  to  support 
the  Government  under  every  trial. 

It  is  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  the 
children  of  our  land  have  entered  upon 
their  heritage  of  education.  The  slender 
resources  of  America  that  left  so  much  to 
be  supplied,  have  expanded  to  such  un- 
bounded limits  that  no  child  of  the  land 
need  remain  in  ignorance;  schools  and 
colleges  are  scattered  with  a  lavish  prodi- 
gality that  seems  sometimes  almost  a 
waste,  yet  the  people  use  them  all,  and  a 
prudent  beneficence  constantly  seeks  and 
finds  new  modes  of  applying  wealth  to 
spread  the  reign  of  knowledge.     A  hun- 
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dred  years  ago,  univeraities  sought  long 
and  patiently  for  endowments.  To-day 
men  endow  them  with  a  million  of  dollars 
at  a  time  without  solicitation  or  reserve. 

The  standard  law  of  morality,  individ- 
ual and  social,  that  is  regnant  to-day 
among  the  people,  would  not  permit  for 
an  hour  the  things  that  were  common  to 
all  a  hundred  years  ago.  Then  schools 
were  endowed,  even  churches  were  built, 
by  the  proceeds  of  lotteries.  Public  libra- 
ries were  established  by  means  of  them; 
bishops  thanked  God  who  had  blessed 
them  with  a  prize;  now,  popular  with  a 
certain  class,  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States 
forbid  them,  and  religion  frowns  upon 
them. 

It  is  true  that  many  religious  people 
mingle  in  the  dance  or  look  on  at  public 
sports,  who  then  were  bound  by  strongest 
ecclesiastical  law  not  to  indulge  in  such 
"vanities;"  some  even  visit  the  theater  or 
opera  who  would  have  then  been  excom- 
municated for  so  doing.  But  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  is  present  at  the 
public  services  of  their  particular  church; 
and  they  only  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
demands  of  charity  or  religion  to  furnish 
unheard  of  supplies  to  those  who  minister 
to  such  needs.  The  sacred  vessels  upon 
a  thousand  altars  have  been  secured,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  self-denial  of  little 
children,  who  look  forward  with  present 
joy  to  the  day  when  they  shall  enter  upon 
their  sacred  heritage,  and  learn  the  les- 
sons of  a  Savior's  love  from  a  thousand 
pulpits,  whose  hangings  have  been  adorn- 
ed by  the  patient  toil  of  their  own  fingers. 

And  it  is  through  the  silent  force  of 


example  that  the  Old  World  has  been 
politically  transformed  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Surely  there  is  more  free- 
dom and  of  a  higher  character  In  every 
nation  of  Europe  to-day.  The  influence 
we  are  exerting  to-day  is  purer  and  more 
exalting  than  it  once  was.  Formerly  it 
was  but  the  name  of  Liberty,  that  name 
that  came  down  from  the  oligarchies  and 
aristocracies  of  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Now  we  may  bid  the  peoples 
witness  a  Liberty  that  belongs  to  every 
human  being  within  our  boundaries,  yet 
binds  each  one  in  subjection  to  the  law 
that  is  provided  for  the  protection  of  all. 
Slavery  has  vanished,  anarchy  has  no  ex- 
cuse. The  communism  of  our  institutiong 
secures  to  every  one  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor,  yet  forbids  his  interference  with 
the  just  rights  of  his  neighbor.  In  no 
age  or  country  of  the  world  was  ever 
greater  freedom  given  to  conscience;  and 
the  danger  of  ultramontanism,  whether 
on  the  part  of  Rome  or  any  other  relig- 
ious power,  is  growing  less  day  by  day. 
Yet  never  was  money  so  freely  contribu- 
ted for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  for  the 
building  of  churches,  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy,  for  the  furtherance  of  every  plan 
for  the  material  and  spiritual  salvation  of 
men.  Great  moral  reforms  receive  the 
support  of  the  best  portions  of  society, 
and  the  masses  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
efforts  for  their  welfare. 

Who  shall   say  that  the  former  days 
'were  better  than  these?   or  why  should 
we  lament  that  we  can  not  live  over  again 
the  lives  of  our  fathers? 

—Selected. 
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I  found  to-day,  in  sunny  nook, 

Blue  violets  sv/eet  and  coy, 
The  earliest  factors  of  the  year 

To  give  the  sun  employ; 
They  nodded  under  sheltered  banks 

As  is  their  modest  way, 
And  lent  their  beauty  to  the  earth, 

Thro'  all  the  vernal  day. 

Above  them,  in  the  barren  trees, 
The  blue-birds  chattered  glad, 

And  fluttering,  moved  in  tender  mood, 
The  mate  that  must  be  had; 


They  first  return  from  southern  lands 

As  harbingers  of  spring. 
And  weary  hearts  grow  glad  again 

When  they  begin  to  sing. 

And  higher  still  the  soft  blue  sky— 

The  heavenly  arch  above — 
In  symbol  of  our  Other's  care. 

His  canopy  of  love. 
This  azure  sky  with  sunny  days — 

The  blue-birds  flown  from 
The  violets  too  are  tokens  all, 

How  wide  His  mercies  are. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story, 

Of  love  unrequited ; 
Of  two  trusting  hearts 

That  were  never  united. 

WAS  born,  raised,  and  received  what 
little  education  I  possess,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.  At  what  particular  town,  or  in 
what  county  in  the  state,  does  not  matter 
to  this  audience.  My  father  intended 
that  I  should  follow  the  profession  of 
law;  but  my  health  failing,  my  physician 
recommended  that  I  learn  some  trade 
which  required  manual  labor.  So  I  took 
op  the  blacksmith  business,  and  was  soon 
>tout  and  healthy  again.  I  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  was 
very  ambitious  to  make  money.  I  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  the  trade  I  had 
chosen,  although  a  very  honorable  one, 
was  a  very  slow  one  to  accomplish  my 
desire  of  money  getting.  I  became  dis- 
contented, quit  the  business,  left  home, 
and  inside  of  three  weeks  was  installed 
as  a  bar-tender  in  the  saloon  of  Lovemo- 
ney  and  Gallmaker  of  Cincinnati.  I  re- 
mained here  for  two  years,  and  then  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  as  my  fancy 
led  or  opportunity  offered,  for  about 
eight  years  more,  always  acting  as  clerk 
in  some  saloon.  I  finally  landed  in  a 
small  town  in  Iowa,  with  money  enough 
to  go  into  business  myself.  This  was,  of 
course,  before  prohibition  struck  the  state. 
I  put  up  a  building  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences,  and  as 
there  were  no  other  saloons  in  the  place, 
had  a  very  flourishing  and  lucrative  trade. 
Of  course  you  all  know  just  what  that 
means.  As  a  large  amount  of  money 
flowed  into  my  coffers,  I  sent  out  in  re- 
turn an  equal  aniount  of  ''riot  and  ruin." 

I  run  my  business  here  for  about  five 
years,  when  an  incident  transpired  which 
completely  ruined  it,  and  filled  my  soul 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  shame  and 
remorse.  Among  my  many  customers 
was  one  Captain  Raymond,  an  old  soldier, 
who  figured  quite  prominently  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  during  our  late  war. 
He  was  called  by  his  many  friends  ''a 
jolly  good  soul,"  and  had  been  in  his  ear- 


ly life  a  fine  specimen  of  God's  noblest 
work — man.  But  unfortunately  for  him- 
self and  all  connected  with  him,  he  had 
acquired  a  passion  for  strong  drink,  which 
had  left  him  but  a  poor  imitation  of  his 
former  self.  It  was,  indeed,  an  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  go  home,  once  a  month, 
sober.  The  seal  of  ^^conprmatiorC*  had 
not  as  yet  been  stamped  upon  his  fore- 
head, but  he  was  fast  approaching  that 
limit  where  it  would  be.  He  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  '^dead  line"  of  intemperance 
which,  when  once  overstepped,  reforma- 
tion is  unknown.  All  his  earthly  posses- 
sions had  long  since  been  swallowed  up 
in  drink  save  an  acre  of  ground  and  an 
humble  little  cottage,  situated  about  a 
mile  from  town.  His  only  means  of  sup- 
port came  from  a  pension  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month,  for  wounds  received  in 
battle.  The  greater  part  of  this,  however, 
went  as  did  his  other  possessions,  to  the 
rum-seller's  till. 

The  captain  had  no  family  except  one 
daughter,  who  at  this  time  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age;  and  as  this  daughter 
was  the  chief  actor  in  the  incident  just 
referred  to,  you  will  please  pardon  me  if 
I  devote  a  few  moments  to  her.  She  was 
small  in  figure,  neat  and  trim  in  appear- 
ance, and  bright  and  sparkling  in  intel- 
lect. She  would  not,  however,  have  been 
considered  handsome  by  one  person  in  a 
hundred.  But  if  there  ever  was  an  angel 
in  human  flesh,  if  there  ever  was  a  person 
from  whom  every  thing  sinful  had  been 
oast  out  and  everything  divine  implanted,, 
Maggie  Raymond  was 'that  person.  The 
angel  in  her,  although  plainly  visible  to 
all,  shone  brightest  in  her  strong  devo- 
tion to  her  drunken  father.  She  was  hia 
only  dependence,  and  had  no  doubt  saved 
his  life  scores  of  times.  If  he  failed  to 
be  at  home  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  be  it 
once  a  week  or  seven  times  a  week,  win- 
ter or  summer,  foul  or  fair,  she  would 
come  for  him  as  regularly  as  day  succeeds 
night,  and  in  all  her  troubles  and  trials 
with  him,  she  was  never  known  to  misuse 
or  speak  harshly  to  him. 

Is  it  anything  strange,  then,  my  friends, 
that  I,  hardened  as  I  was  to  most  of  the 
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finer  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  by  my 
unholy  calling,  should  fall  in  love,  and 
that  deeply  too,  with  this  little  type  of  a 
better  world.  No;  this  is  not  strange  at 
all;  but  what  follows  is  passing  strange, 
and  that  is  that  my  love  for  her  was  warm- 
ly reciprocated,  and  we  were  engaged  to 
be  married  only  a  week  after  the  melan- 
choly incident  before  referred  to  occur- 
red. I  will  remark  here,  however,  that 
ishe  would  not  consent  to  our  marriage 
until  I  had  agreed  to  forsake  my  business 
in  one  year  after  the  wedding  took  place. 

One  cold  day  in  December  the  captain 
bad  been  drinking  harder  than  usual,  and 
I  knowing  that  he  could  not  reach  home 
unless  he  started  early,  persuaded  him  to 
leave  the  saloon  about  dusk  and  to  go 
across  the  field,  the  near  way,  and  to 
make  the  best  headway  he  could.  I  will 
here  remark  that  in  going  to  the  saloon 
he  always  took  the  "short  cut,"  and  in 
going  home  he  always  followed  the  road. 
It'Was  this  advice  of  mine  that  caused 
the  whole  trouble.  Had  he  followed  the 
road,  as  usual,  all  would  have  been  well. 
The  captain  had  just  reached  the  top  of 
the  field  fence  when  the  liquor  overcame 
him  and  he  tumbled  off  and  fell  insensi- 
ble upon  the  ground. 

Maggie  awaited  him  at  the  house  until 
nine  o'clock,  and  as  he  did  not  appear 
fihe  started  in  search  of  him.  As  usual 
she  followed  the  road,  and  not  meeting 
him,  she  came  to  the  saloon.  I  told  her 
that  he  had  taken  the  path  through  the 
field  and  was,  no  doubt  lying  on  the  way. 
She  turned  to  go,  and  I  realizing  what  a 
time  she  would  have  in  getting  him  home, 
offered  to  go  and  assist  her  in  the  task; 
but  she  would  not  permit  me,  remarking 
that  she  could  "manage"  him. 

I  insisted  on  helping  her,  but  she  reso- 
lutelv  refused. 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  urge  her 
further,  and  that  the  night  was  very  cold, 
I  told  her  that  she  ought  to  drink  some- 
thing warm  to  stimulate  her  in  the  un- 
pleasant task.  She  refused  at  first,  but 
upon  a  little  persuasion  consented  and 
drank  a  small  glass  of  sweetened  brandy. 

Oh,  my  friends,  a  thousand  times  in 
the  deepest  anguish  and  remorse  of  soul 
have  I  cursed  that  glass  of  brandy. 

I  suppose  she  soon  found  her  father 
lying  in  the  fence  comer  unconscious, 
and  seeing  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  move  him  in  that  condition. 


had  taken  off  her  wraps  and  spread  them 
over  him.  She  then  had  sat  down  at  his 
feet  to  await  his  awakening.  The  brandy 
must  have  stupefied  her,  while  the  cold 
had  overpowered  her,  for  early  the  next 
morning  as  I  was  going  over  to  the  cap- 
tain's to  learn  how  she  had  succeeded  in 
getting  him  home,  and  on  reaching  the 
fence  where  he  had  fallen,  what  a  scene 
of  horror  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
There  sdT  Maggie  at  her  father's  feft, 
as  stiff  and  cold  and  white  as  a  st^xtm 
of  marble, 

I  gazed  for  a  moment  in  complete  be- 
wilderment, and  then  seized  her  in  my 
arms  and  tried  to  awaken  her.  I  chafed 
her  icy  hands.  I  held  her  stony  cheek  to 
my  lips.  I  pressed  her  silent  heart  to 
mine.  I  seized  the  wraps  from  off  her 
father  and  gently  placed  them  around  her 
lifeless  form.  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
She  was  in  that  sleep  that  knows  no 
awakening  until  the  trump  sounds  which 
is  to  bring  forth  the  noble,  the  good  and 
the  true  in  the  great  day  of  God's  recom- 
pense. 

My  friends,  I  can  not  dwell  upon  that 
scene.  My  soul  can  not  endure  it.  It 
faints  at  the  recollection.  Suffice  it  to 
say  the  captain  arose  from  his  drunken 
sleep  a  broken-hearted  man.  He  buried 
her  in  the  little  church  yard  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  was  soon  laid  beside  her 
himself,  by  his  friends. 

And  now,  all  the  world  has  to  remember 
her  by,  save  her  good  deeds,  is  a  little 
marble  slab  placed  over  her  grave,  bear- 
ing this  inscription:  ^^^ Sacred  to  the  mem- 
org  of  Maggie  Haymmid,  bam  Novemh^r 
6thy  1866;  frozen  to  death  December  IdtJu 
1876;  aged  20  years^  1  fnonth  and  15 
daysJ*"* 

One  bright  moonlight  night,  just  be- 
fore I  left  the  place  to  come  west,  I  visit- 
ed her  grave;  and  *  kneeling  at  its  side,  I 
raised  my  right  hand  toward  heaven,  and 
there  in  that  sacred  stillness  vowed,  that 
by  God's  help,  and  by  the  sacred  clay  that 
rested  beneath  me,  I  would  never  taste  or 
handle  the  soul  destroying  poison  again^ 
and  that  should  the  time  ever  come  wh  en 
I  should  fail  to  raise  that  arm  against  the 
damnable  traffic,  it  might  wither  to  mv 
shoulder,  and  my  tongue  might  sear  in  my 
mouth  if  I  ever  failed  to  speak  against  it 

This,  my  friends,  is  why  I  quit  the 
business,  and  one  reason  why  I  am  oppo- 
sed to  signing  this  petition. 
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And  now  as  we  have  an  understanding 
of  this  matter  so  far,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
task  before  me,  and  will  carry  you  back 
in  imagination  to  yonder  city  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  this  state.  Undoubtedly  you 
are  aware  that  it  is  in  the  cities  where  the 
rum  seller  flourishes  and  spreads  himself, 
not  as  the  green  bay  tree,  however,  which 
lends  a  grateful  shade  to  the  weary  pil- 
grim and  a  shelter  to  the  unprotected 
beast,  but  as  the  poisonous  ivy  vine,  sick- 
ening and  corroding  everything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  Among  the  scores  of 
saloons  which  infest  the  place,  we  will 
select  one  as  a  sample,  (for  as  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  they  are  all  alike,  all  chips 
off  the  same  block),  and  then  begin  our 
investigation.  We  will  pick  up  one  of 
the  daily  newspapers  of  the  place,  read 
the  numerous  advertisements  and  then 
choose  the  one  which  suits  us  best.  Well, 
here  is  a  whole  list  of  them,  and  a  motley 
crew  they  make  in  very  deed:  "The  Blue 
Front,"  "The  Rod  Front,"  "The  Farmer  s 
Home,"  "The  Cross  Swords,"  "The  In- 
dex," "The  Shade  Tree,"  "The  "Bird's 
Nest,"  "The  New  Racket,"  "The  Daisy," 
*'Tivoli,"  "  Alhambra "  (whatever  those 
two  last  names  mean),  "The  Honey  Bee," 
"Hole  in-  the  Wall,"  "Elk  Horns,"  "The 
Grass-hopper,"  and  here — ah  here  we  have 
struck  it,  "The  Model  Saloon."  That  is 
the  one  we  want.  It  will  be  a  model  of 
all  the  balance  of  them.  So  without 
stopping  to  enquire  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  name,  whether  it  is  a  model  money 
making  establishment,  or  expected  to 
make  more  drunkards  and  complete  them 
in  less  time  than  any  other  saloon,  we  will 
enter  its  glittering  domain.  But  just 
wait  a  moment,  we  will  read  the  adver- 
tisement first: 

"^1/We/  Sitloon;  on  Elm  streety  between 
Tenth  and  JEleventhy  south  side.  The 
<'hoiceM  liquors  and  cigars  constantly  on 
hand.  A  large  importation  of  the  best 
brands  just  received.  Please  call  and 
sample.  W.  Pennygrabber^  Pro?'* 

Now  I  do  not  presume  that  there  is  a 
man,  woman  or  child  in  this  audience,  or 
in  any  other,  unacquainted  with  the  rum 
business,  who  can  form  the  remotest  idea 
as  to  just  what  that  advertisement  means. 
So  we  will  enter  the  door  of  the  Model 
Saloon,  and  as  we  wish  to  get  at  the 
foundation  of  this  business,  we  will  pass 
to  the  cellar  first,  where  a  little  light  will 
he  shed  upon  the  matter.     Do  you  see 


this  barrel  of  whisky  here,  that  barrel  of 
brandy  there,  that  one  of  wine  under  the 
window,  and  those  kegs  on  the  shelf  con- 
taining the  same  kind  of  liquors  as  are  in 
the  barrels? 

You  do.  Well,  what  I  have  just  point- 
ed out  to  you  constitutes  the  whole  of 
that  "large  importation"  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement.  This,  no  doubt,  will  ap- 
pear strange  and  unreasonable  to  you,  as 
the  Model  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
extensively  patronized  saloons  in  the  city, 
and  consumes  large  quantities  of  liquors 
daily.  I  will  explain.  Just  step  over  to 
that  dark  corner  where  you  see  that  large 
chest.  We  lift  the  lid.  Why,  bless  your 
soul,  if  here  is  not  a  perfect  little  drug 
st'^re.  Alum,  borax,  turpentine,  cayenne 
pepper,  cinnamon,  gunpowder,  blue  vit- 
riol, tobacco^  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  aqua 
fortis,  and  even  strychnine, — quite  a  for- 
midable and  lengthy  procession  to  march 
down  a  man^s  throat,  is  it  not? 

This  seems  to  startle  you,  my  friends; 
but  it  need  not,  for  it  is  but  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth.  All  of  these  drugs, 
with  many  more  that  I  have  not  named, 
are  used  in  manufacturing  and  mixing 
up  the  liquors  drank  by  modern  swig- 
gers.  Each  fourth  of  that  barrel  of  whis- 
ky there  is  drawn  out  and  placed  in  other 
barrels  containing  three-fourths  water,  a 
number  of  these  drugs  then  are  introdu- 
ced, and  Mr.  Pennygrabber  has  four  bar- 
rels of  the  best  brand  of  Old  Kentucky 
Bourbon  Whisky.  A  similar  process  is 
gone  through  with  the  brandy  and  wine 
barrels,  and  he  has  eight  more  of  the  best 
brand.  Four  of  rare  French  brandy,  and 
a  similar  number  of  the  choicest  Maderia 
wine. 

We  now  see  the  full  meaning  of  that 
advertisement,  and  have  our  first  illustra- 
tion of  the  "honest  rum-seller."  The 
proprietor  of  the  Model  Saloon,  probably, 
does  not  intend  to  act  dishonestly,  or  to 
misrepresent  in  his  advertisement.  He 
may  imagine  that  the  dilution  of  his 
liquors  by  water  and  the  introduction  of 
drugs  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  his  customers.  As  to  the  other,  he 
was  only  a  little  careless  in  the  use  of  his 
language;  the  words  "large  importation" 
instead  of  applying  to  the  liquors  he  had 
received,  should  apply  to  the  water  and 
drugs  he  had  mixed  and  toned  his  liquors 
up  with.  So  don't  let  this  trifle  prejudice 
your  minds  against  his  "honesty." 
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As  we  will  have  oooafiion  to  look  after 
those  kegs  on  the  shelf  further  along  in 
our  investigations,  we  will  quit  the  cellar 
and  enter  the  bar-room.  Everything  here 
is  in  the  neatest  shape.  The  walls  are  as 
white  as  the  snowflake;  the  floors  are 
clean  and  sanded;  the  counters,  billiard 
tables  and  chair^,  fairly  glisten;  the  bot- 
tles and  cups  sparkle;  the  well  rubbed 
lamps  shed  forth  a  soft  mellow  light; 
while  the  proprietor  and  his  clerk,  John- 
son, both  tastily  dressed,  wear  a  broad, 
pleasant  smile  around  the  corners  of  their 
mouths.  We  will  take  seats  around  the 
neatly  polished  stove  and  await  develop- 
ments. 

Ah,  what  great  crowd  of  men  is  this 
just  coming  in?     That  tall,  well  dressed 

man  in  front  is  Major  B ,  one  of  the 

candidates  for  State  Senator,  and  those 
others  are  some  of  his  numerous  friends. 
The  major  is  going  to  "set  'em  up,"  as 
they  term  it  out  west.  That's  it,  is  it? 
Well,  the  major  looks  as  if  he  had  "set 
'em  up,"  or  "put  'em  down"  several  times 
too  often  already;  in  other  words,  he  is 
just  two-thirds  drunk.  But  he  has  been 
hard  at  work  all  day  long,  pushing  his 
claims  to  the  oflice  to  the  front,  and  we 
must  overlook  his  present  limber  condi- 
tion. The  clerk,  with  lightning  rapidity, 
has  the  counter  completely  covered  with 
glasses,  and  politely  asks  each  man : 
"What  will  you  take,  sir?  The  glasses 
are  filled  with  the  liquors  desired;  each 


person  takes  his  own,  tips  it  with  the 
major's,  and  wishing  him  success,  drinks 
the  contents.  After  it  is  all  over,  the 
major  bends  over  the  counter  towards  the 
proprietor  and  softly  whispers:  "Chalk  it 
down."  The  latter  smilingly  replies: 
"All  right."  Now  keep  your  eyes  wide 
open,  for  ten  to  one  you  will  see  another 
illustration  of  the  "honest  rum-seller" 
here.  We  will  count  noses — just  fifteen 
with  the  major's.  That  is  correct.  Now 
step  around  and  take  a  peep  into  Mr. 
Pennygrabber's  book  as  he  "chalks  it 
down." 

"Major  B to  twenty-five  drinks  of 

liquor,  time  eight  o'clock  and  twenty 
minutes."  Ah,  just  as  I  anticipated.  That 
is  an  old  trick.  Twenty-five  drinks  in- 
stead of  fifteen.  But  the  proprietor  does 
not  intend  to  be  dishonest.  Oh,  no!  Yon 
see  the  major  is  drunk  and  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  will  never  know  the  differ- 
ence. And  how  liable  a  man  is  to  make 
wrong  figures  at  such  a  time,  especially 
if  the  mistake  will  be  in  his  favor.  A 
man  may  make  a  figure  two  instead  of  a 
one  any  day.  So  this  little  mistake  will 
not  affect  his  reputation  for  honesty  at 
all;  besides  could  he  not  have  "chalked 
it  down  thirty-five,  or  even  forty-five 
drinks,  instead  of  twenty-five,  had  he  not 
been  honest?     Certainly  he  could. 

The  blindest  eye  can  clearly  see, 
For  all  is  plain  as  it  can  be. 

(To  be  ooDtinued). 
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1.  What  have  the  saloon-keepers  done  to  im-s 
prove  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes? 

2.  Have  you  more  comfortable  homes  through 
supporting  the  drink-sellers? 

3.  Have  you  fewer  jailers  and  magistrates 
through  supporting  the  saloon-keepers? 

4.  Are  your  taxes  less  because  drink-sellers 
are  kept  busv? 

5.  Is  bread  cheaper  because  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  go  to  the  maltster  in- 
stead of  the  miller? 

6.  Is  trade  improved  because  monev  is  spent 
at  saloons  instead  of  in  clothes,  Airniture  and 
food? 

7.  Are  the  articles  manufactured  bv  brewers 
and  distillers  worth  the  money  that  is  paid  for 
them? 

8.  If  drink-sellers  had  to  keep  all  the  paupers, 
lunatics  and  criminals  they  make,  bow  many  of 
them  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  bankruptcy. 

9.  Is  the  health  of  these  drinkers  of  intoxi- 


cants better  than  that  of  people  who  don't 
drink? 

10.  Are  the  neighborhoods  most  orderly  and 
prosperous  where  the  saloons  are  the  most 
numerous? 

11.  Would  your  sons  and  daughters  be  im- 
proved if  they  were  trained  up  behind  saloon 
bars? 

12.  Don't  saloon  keepers  generally  vote  for 
those  candidates  who  promise  to  protect  their 
trade,  regardless  of  every  other  trade  I 

13.  Could  any  class  be  better  spared  than  the 
liquor-sellers? 

14.  If  one  law  authorizes  bishops  and  clergy 
to  preach  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  is  it  right 
that  another  law  should  authorize  maltsters  and 
drink-sellers  to  violate  the  Sabbath? 

15.  If  a  church  were  composed  of  nothing  bat 
maltsters,  brewers,  distillers,  saloon-keepers  and 
their  assistants,  what  influence  would  it  exert 
on  the  drunkenness  of  the  country? 

--Selected. 
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313. — "The  following  chapter,  which 
18  taken  from  the  Third  Book  of  Garcias: 
Origin  of  the  Judeans,  we  hera  insert  in 
the  original  Spanish,  with  the  translation 
annexed,  both  because  it  contains  many 
scriptnral  authorities  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  did  frequently  pro- 
fane religion  by  the  celebration  of  human 
sacrifices  and  likenesses,  because  Garcia 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  their  descend- 
ants introduced  that  shocking  custom  into 
Peru.  This  chapter  is  entitled,  Como  los 
Judeas;  los  Iruiias^  le  curoii  aacrificia  de 
Xtnos,.  ♦  *  *  (See  2  Kings  17th).*  "And 
they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters to  devils.  ♦  *  ♦  And  they  asked  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.' " 

Manasseh  passed  his  sons  through  the 
fire;  Achaz  sacrificed  a  son. 

^'It  can  not  be  doubted  that  human  sac- 
rifices were  common  throughout  Pales- 
tine. And  if  the  Holy  Land  was  polluted 
with  these  abominable  rites,  which  the 
Jews  are  said  to  have  learned  from  their 
neighbors,  the  Canaan ites,  where  is  the 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  in  after  ages 
they  wore  transplanted  to  American  soil 
by  their  descendants.  *  *  *  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Indians  were  ac- 
enstoraed  to  pass  their  sons  through  the 
fire  as  a  kind  of  baptism.  *  *  *" 

320. — "It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
as  amongst  the  Jews  certain  cities  were 
appointed  as  cities  of  refuge,  by  which 
criminals  might  fly  and  escape  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  law;  so  amongst  the  Mexi- 
cans and  amongst  most  of  the  Indian 
States,  there  were  appointed  places  of  re- 
fuge to  which  culprits  might  fly  and  claim 
the  rights  of  the  sanctuary,  but  that  mur- 
derers could  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  as  anciently  was  the  case  in 
Christendom,  is  neither  probable  nor  as- 
serted by  any  Spanish  historian.  The 
places  of  refuge  amongst  the  Indians  were 
the  palaces  of  kings,  named  by  the  Mexi- 
cans tecpan;  and  wherever  there  was  a 
place,  there  it  may  be  supposed  was  a  city 
of  refuge  likewise.  But  it  may  also  be 
imagined,  although  it  is  not  so  expressly 
stated  by  Spanish  writers,  that  the  Mexi- 
can teocalli,  especially  the  greater  temples 
of  Mexico,  were  places  of  refuge,  and  that 
the  city  of  Cholula  was  a  place  of  refuge." 


326. — "The  reflection  that  human  sac- 
rifices were  common  among  the  Jews  at 
one  period  of  their  history,  as  among  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  must  give  rise 
to  grave  reflections.  *  *  *" 

338. — "What  shall  we  say  when  we  find 
*  *  *  that  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  did 
expect  a  Messiah,  whom  they  even  named 
Mexi,  which  name  exactly  resembles  the 
Hebrew,  whose  advent  they  expected  in 
the  year  of  the  Cane,  or  the  year  of  the 
Lord.  Although  Cortez  is  himself  silent 
on  the  subject,  Torquemada  has  recorded 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  his  'Indian  Monar- 
chy,' the  curious  fact,  that  when  the 
Spanish  general  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  he  was  not  only  taken  by  the 
Mexicans  for  their  Messiah,  but  actually 
received  their  adorations  in  that  character, 
seated  on  a  throne  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  deck  of  his  ship.  To  this  be- 
lief of  the  Mexicans  Torquemada  is  inclin- 
ed to  attribute  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Spanish  arms,  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  general  commotion  into  which  their 
empire  was  thrown  by  the  rumor  every- 
where circulated  that  the  Messiah  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom." 

351. —  *  *  *  Cortez  kept  the  matter  a 
secret,  because  there  were  those  who  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  known  in  Europe  that  he 
had  been  taken  for  the  Messiah  in  Ameri- 
ca. But  great  as  was  the  folly  of  Monte- 
zuma, in  thus  blindly  following  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  it  does  not  surpass 
that  of  some  modern  Jews,  inhabitants  of 
Morocco,  who  annually  confine  in  a  cof- 
fin a  virgin  of  their  own  race,  in  the  hope 
that  she  may  give  birfh  to  their  expected 
Messiah." 

3V8,  Temples.  —"It  is  obvious  that  we 
can  not  compare  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
as  a  whole,  with  any  of  the  Mexican  tem- 
ples, because  we  have  not  a  perfect  idea 
of  all  its  parts.  It  is  only  from  scattered 
passages  of  Scripture  that  we  are  enabled 
to  guess  that  there  were  many  features  of 
resemblance  between  these  different  struc- 
tures. That  Solomon's  temple  was  high, 
we  learn  from  2  Chron.  2:21,  where  it  is 
ex])res8ly  so  designated:  'And  this  house 
which  is  high,  shall  be  an  astonishment 
unto  every  one  that  passeth  by  it,  so  that 
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he  shall  say,  why  bath  the  Lord  done  thus 
unto  this  land  and  unto  this  house?'  That 
it  had  an  ascent,  which  was  probably  eight 
steps  up  to  it,  is  incidentally  mentioned 
in  2  Chron.  9:  2-4,  which  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to 
Solomon:  'And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba 
had  seen  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the 
house  that  he  had  built,  and  the  meat  at 
his  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants, 
and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  and 
their  apparel;  his  cupbearers  also,  and 
their  apparel,  and  his  ascent  by  which  he 
went  up  into  the  houseof  the  Lord;  there 
was  no  more  spirit  in  her.' 

"A  causeway  is  also  mentioned  in  1 
Chron.  26:  16  as  leading  to  the  latter 
temple.  'To  Shuppim  and  Hosah  the  lot 
came  forth  westward,  with  the  gate  Shal- 
lecbeth,  by  the  causeway  of  the  going  up, 
ward  against  ward.'" 

"It  is  impossible  when  reading  what 
Mexican  mythology  records  of  the  war  in 
heaven  and  of  the  war  of  Zontemonque 
and  the  other  spirits;  of  the  creation  of 
light  by  the  word  of  Tonacaticutli,  and  of 
the  division  of  the  waters;  of  the  sins  of 
Tztlaohuhqui,  and  his  blindness  and  naked- 
ness; of  the  temptation  of  Suchiquecal, 
and  her  disobedience  in  gathering  roses 
from  a  tree,  and  the  consequent  misery 
and  disgrace  of  herself  and  all  her  pos- 
terity,— not  to  recognize  Scriptural  analo- 
gies. But  the  Mexican  tradition  of  the 
Deluge  is  that  which  bears  the  most  un- 
equivocal marks  of  having  been  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  source.  This  tradition  re- 
cords that  a  few  persons  escaped  in  the 
Ahuehuete,  or  ark  of  fir,  when  the  earth 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  deluge,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  named  Patecatle  or  Cipaque- 
tona;  that  he  invented  the  art  of  making 
wine;  that  Xelua,  one  of  his  descendants, 
at  least  one  of  those  who  escaped  with 
him  in  the  ark,  was  present  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  high  tower,  which  the  succeed- 
ing generation  constructed  with  the  view 
of  escaping  from  the  deluge  should  it 
again  occur;  that  Tonacatecutle,  incensed 
at  their  presumption,  destroyed  the  tower 
with  lightning,  confounded  their  lan- 
guage and  dispersed  them;  and  that  Xelua 
led  a  colonv  to  the  New  World." — Mex. 
Antiq.  torn.  vi. 

409.  —  [Torquemada]:  "Another  eccle- 
siastic named  Brother  Diego  deMercado,  a 
grave  father,  who  has  been  definator  of 
this  province  of  the  holy  gospel,  and  one 


of  the  most  exemplary  men  and  greatest 
doers  of  penance  of  his  time,  relates,  and 
authenticates  this  relation  with  his  signa- 
ture, that  some  three  years  ago,  convers- 
ing with  one  of  the  Otomies,  about  seventy 
years  old,  respecting  matters  concerning 
our  faith,  the  Indian  told  him  that  they  in 
ancient  times  had  been  in  possession  of  a 
book  which  was  handed  down  successively 
from  father  to  son  in  the  person  of  the 
eldest,  who  was  dedicated  to  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  it,  and  to  instruct  others  in  its 
doctrines.  These  doctrines  were  written 
in  two  columns,  and  between  column  and 
column  Christ  was  painted  crucified  with 
a  countenance  of  anger.  They  according- 
ly said  that  Lord  was  offended,  and  out  of 
reverence  would  not  turn  even  the  leaves 
with  their  hands,  but  with  a  small  bar 
which  they  had  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  they  kept  along  with  the  book.  On 
the  ecclesiastic's  questioning  the  Indian  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  book  and  its  doc- 
trines, he  was  unable  to  give  him  further 
information,  but  simply  replied  that  if  the 
book  had  not  been  lost,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  doctrine  which  he  taught 
and  preached  to  them  and  those  which  the 
book  contained  were  the  same." 

"It  is  so  singular  a  fact  that  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  should  have  believed 
with  Christians  in  many  doctrines  which 
were  held  to  be  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
Christian,  and  to  constitute  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  Christianity  and  all 
other  religions  that  it  appears  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  Christianity  must,  in  early 
ages,  have  been  established  in  America, 
and  that  ancient  communication  existed 
between  the  old  and  the  new  continents  at 
a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  age  of 
Columbus." 

"In  pointing  out  some  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  likewise  found  amongst  the 
Indians,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
although  it  might  be  easier  shown  that 
the  Indians  believed  in  the  existence  of 
Deity,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; still,  as  these  are  intuitive  truths 
which  all  religions  teach,  which  all  ages 
have  believed,  so  inferences  will  be  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them,  since  the 
Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Mahometans,  or 
the  Hindoos,  might  by  the  same  argu- 
ments have  proved  to  have  carried  on  in- 
tercourse in  former  ages  with  the  Indians. 
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The  doctrines  were  peculiarly  Christian, 
a  belief  in  which  the  Indians  likewise 
professed.  However  mixed  up  with  other 
superstition,  and  from  which  inferences 
may  be  fairly  drawn,  are  the  following: 
That  of  a  Trinity,  of  original  sin,  of  re- 
pentance, of  penance,  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment, of  a  future  Redeemer,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  bodv." 

''But,  besides  exhibiting  a  certain  de- 
gree of  conformity  on  these  doctrinal 
points,  they  likewise  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  acquainted  with  the  sacra- 
ments, although  superstition  had  lament- 
ably perverted  these  ancient  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  church,  since  traces  of  them 
mav  be  found  in  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies  common  alike  to  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians." 

"Having  briefly  mentiofied  what  the 
particular  doctrines  of  Christianity  were, 
which  the  gravest  writers  assert  were 
known  to  the  Indians  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spainards  in  the  New  World,  we  shall 
proceed  separately  to  adduce  proofs  to 
show  that  the  above  mentioned  doctrines 
did  in  reality  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  faith;  and,  although  many  testi- 
monies from  different  authors  might  be 
cited  in  confirmation  of  each  article,  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  quote 
the  single  authorities  of  men  like  Acosta, 
Peter  Martyr,  Garcia,  and  Torquemada, 
whose  writings  are  highly  appreciated  in 
Spain,  and  are  also  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe." 

"Several  historians  of  the  New  World 
mention  Suchiquecal,  and  the  sin  which 
f^he  committed  in  eating  the  fruit  of  a 
tree." 

"The  doctrine  of  a  vicarial  atonement, 
or  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  whereby  the  guilt 
of  one  party  is  expiated  and  atoned  for  by 
the  innocent  blood  of  another,  was  also 
well  known  to  the  Indians;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  curious,  how  traces  of  this  doctrine 
should  have  been  discovered  in  America, 
and  how,  on  the  supposition  of  these 
traces,  affording  indications  of  Christian- 
ity having  in  earlier  ages  existed  in  that 
continent,  the  doctrines  of  a  purer  faith 
could  have  thus  degenerated,  and  in  time 
have  become  mingled  with  such  barbar- 
ious  superstitions." 

"If  our  surprise  is  excited  by  the  dis- 
coveries that  the  Peruvians  were  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  vicarial 
f»acrifice,  or  atonement,  it  will  be  produced 


in  no  less  degree  when  we  discover  that 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  generally 
believed  in  the  coming  of  a  future  Re- 
deemer or  Savior,  whose  advent,  as  well 
as  the  last  destruction  of  the  world,  may 
seem  to  have  expected  at  the  close  of  the 
certain  stated  periods  corresponding  with 
the  artificial  cycles  of  time  which  they  dis- 
played in  their  calendars.  That  future 
Redeemer  was  Quecalcoatle.  The  letters 
of  Cortez  to  Charles  the  Fifth  fully  prove 
that  about  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
first  arrived  in  America,  the  expectation 
was  very  general  in  New  Spain  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Quecalcoatle,  and  for  many 
years  afterward  that  expectation  contin- 
ued; so  difficult  it  is  to  root  out  ancient 
prejudices,  since  we  are  informed  that  the 
mere  report  of  their  God  having  come  to- 
redeem  them,  induced  the  Capotecas  ta 
revolt  in  the  year  1550." 

"Gomora,  speaking  of  this  expectation,, 
says:  'The  Indians  viewed  with  attention 
the  dress,  deportment  and  beards  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  astonished  at  see- 
ing the  horses  feed  and  gallop;  they  were 
terrified  at  the  glittering  of  their  swords,, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  report  and 
noise  of  their  artillery,  thinking  that 
heaven  was  bursting  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  they  said  of  the  ships,  that 
it  was  Quecacoatle  who  was  coming, 
bringing  his  temples  with  him.  since  he 
was  the  God  of  the  air  who  had  left  them, 
and  whose  return  they  expected.'" — La 
Conqiiesta. 

"A  most  striking  proof  of  the  firmness 
of  the  faith  of  the  Mexicans  in  Quecal- 
coatle is  afforded  bv  the  relation  which 
Cortez,  in  his  third  letter  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  Gomara  in  his  'Conquest  of 
Mexico,'  gave  of  the  events  which  occur- 
red during  the  last  days  of  the  siege  of 
that  city.  Gomara,  describing  ^he  state 
of  extremity  to  which  the  Mexicans  had 
been  reduced,  and  their  obstinacy  in  re- 
sisting the  Spaniards  to  the  last,  says: 
♦Cortez  being  desirous  of  seeing  how  much 
of  the  city  remained  yet  to  be  gained, 
ascended  a  high  tower,  looked  around  him 
and  perceived  that  there  was  an  eighth 
part.  On  the  following  day  he  returned 
to  the  attack  of  the  remaining  portion. 
He  commanded  his  troops  to  kill  none  but 
those  who  defended  themselves.  The 
Mexicans  lamented  their  unhappy  fate, 
entreating  the  Spaniards  to  conclude  their 
work  of   slaughter.     And  certain  chiefs 
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<3alled  to  Cortez  in  a  very  pressing  manner, 
who  hastened  to  the  spot,  imagining  that 
it  was  to  treat  of  terms  of  surrender. 
Having  placed  himself  hy  the  side  of  a 
bridge,  they  addressed  him:  'Since  you 
are  the  son  of  the  sun,  why  do  yon  not 
finish  with  his  course?     O  sun!  that  canst 


encircle  the  earth  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  as  a  single  day  and  one  night,  kill  us 
at  once,  and  relieve  us  at  once  from  sacb 
great  and  protracted  sufferings;  since  we 
desire  death,  in  order  to  go  and  rest  with 
Quecalcoatle,  who  is  expecting  us.''' 


OUR    WESTERN    HOME. 


Mamma,  just  smell  these  sweet  williame ; 

If  I  kiss  them  I  guess  they  won't  die; 
And  here  are  some  wild  johnny  jump-ups 

Blue,  like  your  eyes  and  the  sky. 

I  gathered  them  up  in  the  pasture 
Where  papa  was  building  a  fence, 

I  held  a  rail  up  while  he  nailed  it 
And  he  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  five  cents. 

And  I  caught  a  big  chub  with  a  pin  hook. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  the  thing  pant, 

I  showed  it  to  old  Mr.  DawRon 
And  he  called  me  General  Grant. 

The  bobolinks  held  in  their  music, 
As  if  they  were  bound  not  to  sing, 


But  at  last  it  would  pry  their  throate  open, 
And  bubble  out  just  like  a  spring. 

And  while  they  were  singing,  the  lilliee 
Woald  bend  their  heads  low  on  one  side, 

As  if  angels  were  lighting  down  on  them 
And  it  made  me  so  happy  I  cried. 

And  I  just  tumbled  into  the  clover 
And  threw  down  my  fish  hook  and  dart^. 

And  pitched  in  and  sung  like  the  birds  did 
•For  the  song  wouldn't  stay  in  my  heart. 

Now  I'm  going  out  into  the  garden 

To  catch  a  big  white  butterfly 
And  play  it's  a  wee  baby  angel, 

Kiss  me  now,  mamma.    Good-bye. 
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T'i'^E  must  learn  that  as  a  rule  Marriage  is  the 
^•^  appointed  instrument  for  our  highest 
moral  development.  That  is  no  idle  dream 
which  affirms  a  mutual  affinity  to  be  a  prime 
condition  of  real  marriage.  The  ideal  husband 
and  wife  are  first  attrac^ted  to  each  other  by 
common  taetea ;  then  a  mutual  esteem,  mellow- 
ing into  friendship  and  preparing  a  community 
of  interests,  ripens  into  the  concentrated  joy  of 
love.  The  consciousness  of  that  love  is  in  each 
of  them  the  sours  awakening;  on  one  side 
magnanimous  strength  defending  weakness; 
on  the  other  clinging  dependence  clothing 
power  with  grace ;  on  both  the  glad  renuncia- 
tion of  self,  or  rather  the  finding  of  a  new  and 
nobler  self  in  surrender  of  the  old.  The  baser 
animal  life  shrinks  dwarfed  in  fit  subordination 
to  the  regal  qualities  of  the  spirit.  The  reason, 
the  imagination,  the  moral  affections,  all  are 
quickened — purged  as  with  cleansing  fire — ex- 
alted and  enobled  to  life's  higher  planes.  The 
commonplace  melts  into  the  heroic;  and  love's 
clear  vision  reveals  in  each  to  other,  not  only 
what  all  the  world  beholds,  but  every  latent 
possibility  of  perfection  otherwise  visible  to 
none  but  Him  who  Himself  is  the  infinite  ever- 


lasting Love.    Scoff*  who  may  at  this  early  glow 
of  romantic  tenderness,  to  my  thinking  it  i^ 
light  from  heaven  upon  the  upward  way;  and 
they  who  are  so  blessed  as  to  keep  it  throuch 
the  following  years  are  they  who  best  attain 
the  real  ends  of  marriage.    How  almost  god- 
like the  chivalrous  solicitnde  of  one,  the  pas- 
sionate faith  and  sweetness  of  the  other,  the 
mutual  devotion  of  the  twain  blending  holily 
into  one  community  of  being !    And  where  in 
the  universe  could  fitter  nurses  be  found  to  wel- 
come babes  and  train  and  nurture  children  into 
the  image  of  Christ?    They  who  have  so  appre- 
ciated what  marriage  may  and  ought  to  be  will 
never  wonder  that  Paul  beheld  in  it  a  saom- 
mental  sign  of  the  relation  betw^een  Christ  and 
his  redeemed  church.     A  sacrament  in  ih** 
Romish  sense  of  conferring  grace  marriage  i^ 
not;  but  a  sacrament  in  the  true  sense  of  shad- 
owing diviner  things  it  surely  is.    When  soul? 
are  wedded,  when  husband  and  wife  alike  aiv 
baptized  into  the  divine  secret  of  utter  self-al* 
negation  such  that  every  drudgery  is  glorifir*. 
and  every  sacrifice  made  sweet,  earth  has  n'' 
fairer  picture  of  celestial  joys. — SH. 
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BOOK  OF  HELAMAN. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

HeUunan  haa  charge  of  the  Records. — ^The  Nephites  extend 
Dorth  into  Central  America  and  Mexico. — Civil  war 
among  thoae  in  South  America. — Also  the  Lamanites 
come  against  them.— Oadianton's  Secret  Band. — Their 
wickedness. — Nephites  settle  in  the  United  States.— They 
build  dtiea,  and  engage  in  Agriculture  and  Manufactur- 
ing.—Driven  out  of  South  America. — Many  Lamanites 
conreried  by  Nephi  and  Lehi,  the  sons  of  Helnmon. 

TTELAMAN  the  son  of  Helaman  was 
Ji  placed  in  charge  of  the  sacred  and 
historical  records  by  his  ancle  Shiblon  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Judges.  Two  years  before  this  several 
thousand  of  the  Nephites  had  passed 
through  what  we  now  call  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  gone  into  the  land  north.  Also 
in  those  days  Hagoth  and  others  built  ships 
and  went  up  the  west  coast,  and  probably 
Bome  went  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into 
those  regions  hitherto  unknown  and  unex- 
plored by  the  Nephites.  They  found  in 
Central  America,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  (as  they  are  now  known  to  us)  the 
ruined  cities,  monuments,  fortresses  and 
great  mounds  of  the  Jaredites,  the  people 
who  were  the  first  settlers  in  America 
after  the  deluge.  From  the  days  of  King 
Mosiah,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  Ne- 
phites had  been  astonished  at  the  evidences 
that  a  great  and  an  enlightened  people 
had  dwelt  in  the  land  Desolation,  and  to 
the  northward  of  it;  and  now  they  began 
to  see  more  of  these  wonders.  (Note  81). 
In  the  fortieth  year  the  Nephites  in 
Zarahemla  (South  America)  bec(lime  di- 
vided in  the  choice  of  a  chief  judge, 
and  the  chosen  son  of  Pahoran  was 
assassinated  by  the  opposite  party  that 
favored  his  brother.  A  general  time  of 
trouble  followed  this  terrible  deed.  Not 
only  was  there  civil  war,  but  also  the  La- 
manites came  again,  and  especially  at  the 
capital  were  the  Nephites  both  unprepared 
in  numbers  and  unfitted  in  moral  power 
to  meet  enemies  from  without.  Conse- 
quently Zarahemla  was  taken;  and  after  it 
other  cities  and  portions  of  land.  But 
Moronihah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mor- 
mon in  command  of  the  army,  prevented 
their  further  progress  north  by  gathering 
his  men  from  the  borders  and  giving  them 
battle;  and  finally  he  drove  out  the  Laman- 
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ites,  retaking  Zarahemla  and  restoring 
peace  to  the  Nephites.  Then  Helaman 
was  chosen  as  chief  Judge  over  the  na- 
tion. 

About  this  time  arose  the  notorious 
Gadianton,  who  re-instituted  the  secret 
organization  with  wicked  covenants.  His 
band  was  composed  of  those  whose  object 
it  was  to  take  the  property  and  the  lives 
of  others  and  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  having  made  oath 
that  they  would  shield  and  protect  the 
members  of  the  order  under  all  circum- 
stances. Their  deeds  of  darkness  and  sin 
were  like  those  that  have  been  practiced 
among  many  nations,  both  before  their 
day  and  since  then,  to  obtain  great  power 
among  the  people  and  to  set  the  wicked 
in  authority.  One  of  Gadianton's  chief 
men,  Kishkumen,  came  to  assassinate  He- 
laman, but  he  was  discovered  by  a  servant 
and  slain.  After  that  Helaman  tried,  to 
capture  the  band  and  stop  the  growing 
evil;  but  the  men  fled  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  to  hiding  places  in  the  hills 
and  mountains.  In  them  they  dwelt, 
coming  out  occasionally  to  rob  and  plun- 
der the  people.  Excepting  for  trouble 
with  this  band  the  nation  enjoyed  peace 
for  some  years  longer,  and  the  church  re- 
ceived divine  favors  and  many  blessings, 
so  long  as  its  ministers  and  members  contin- 
ued to  be  worthy. 

During  these  years  many  more  of  the 
Nephites  went  into  the  northern  country, 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  Their  history 
relates  that  some  of  them  went  a  long  dis- 
tance, probably  as  far  as  the  northern  line 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  because 
the  book  says  they  arrived  in  a  country  of 
great  waters  and  many  rivers.  They 
found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  land  the 
former  inhabitants  had  cut  off  the  timber 
so  entirely  that  scarcely  any  could  be 
had  for  building  purposes,  therefore  they 
were  compelled  to  bring  much  timber  in 
sliips  from  the  south  land,  and  also  to  use 
cenient  in  constructing  their  dwellings 
and  houses  of  worship.     (Note  32.) 

But  they  found  a  good  country,  and 
they  were  industrious  and  diligent  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  and  in  building  cities, 
both  north  and  south.  What  trees  or 
bushes  they  found  growing  they  cultivat- 
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ed,  and  they  also  planted  others,  so  that 
in  time  there  might  be  plenty  of  timber 
again.  They  kept  a  history  of  their 
growth  upon  the  new  territory,  of  their 
progress  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  of  how  they  spread  abroad 
from  south  to  north  and  from  west  to  east 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  goodly  land  that 
lies  south  of  the  great  lakes. 

Helaman  and  many  of  the  Nephites  re- 
mained in  Zarahemla,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  have  both  good  and  evil  times. 
The  Church  yet  existed  and  there  were 
still  many  good  and  righteous  people. 
But  there  were  also  many  wicked  ones,  as 
well  as  bands  of  robbers,  that  did  great 
evil,  after  the  manner  of  Gadianton  and 
his  secret  organization.  Helaman  acted 
righteously  in  his  place  as  chief  judge. 
He  kept  God's  commandments,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could,  he  executed  justice  and 
caused  the  people  to  do  right.  And  his 
two  sons,  Nephi  and  Lehi,  grew  up  in  that 
manner  and  were  taught  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord,  so  that  they  and  many  others 
were  baptized  into  Christ  and  became 
members  of  the  Church  of  God.  Tet 
pride  and  rebellion  were  in  the  hearts  of 
many  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  existing 
among  those  without. 

In  the  fifty-third  year  Helaman  died, 
and  his  son  Nephi  succeeded  him  as  chief 
judge.  During  that  and  the  following 
years  some  Nephites  rebelled  and  were 
driven  out.  These  went  to  the  Lamanites, 
and  in  their  hatred  of  their  brethren  they 
urged  the  Lamanites  until  they  caused 
them  to  make  war  again.  This  was  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year,  and  now  they  not 
only  took  Zarahemla  but  all  the  Nephite 
possessions  south  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Land 
Bountiful  only  remaining  to  them.  So 
Moronihah  and  his  men  fortified  along 
the  line  at  the  south  end  of  the  Isthmus 
that  we  call  Darien.  The  length  of  this 
line  from  the  sea  east  to  the  sea  west  is 
described  as  being  a  day's  travel  for  a 
Nephite  on  foot.  It  was  now  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  from  the  time  that 
Lehi  left  Jerusalem. 

Although  Moronihah,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  the  Judges,  succeeded  in  retaking 
about  one-half  of  the  Nephite  cities, 
still  their  rulership  in  South  America  was 
about  over.  And  many  of  them  now  saw 
that  they  had  lost  their  ancient  posses- 
sions because  of  their  iniquities  and  fol- 
lies.    They  had  neglected  the  command- 


ments of  God  and  had  forsaken  his  way, 
therefore  his  word  was  fulfilled  wherein 
he  had  foretold  their  distresses  and  sor- 
rows in  case  they  should  fall  away.  Some 
had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  declara- 
tion's of  Alma,  of  Mosiah,  and  of  other 
prophets  who  had  warned  them;  and 
many  of  them  mourned  because  they  had 
in  the  past  set  at  naught  the  law  of  God 
and  been  stubborn  and  rebellious.  Be- 
cause of  this  they  saw  that  they  had  lost 
the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  and  that  they 
were  weak  and  powerless  where  once  they 
had  been  strong  and  able  to  overcome  all 
evils  by  the  help  of  God.  But  others  did 
not  care,  and  were  still  contentions  and 
wicked;  therefore  Nephi  became  weary  of 
the  work  of  governing  them.  So  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  Cezorum  was 
chosen  as  chief  judge. 

After  that  Nephi  and  his  brother  Lehi 
spent  their  time  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God,  and  in  exhorting  the  people  to  live 
righteously.  Their  father,  Helaman,  had 
taught  them  of  the  coming  of  Christ;  and 
of  his  great  work  of  atonement  and  resto- 
ration, saying  that  only  through  him 
could  mankind  be  saved  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  They  also  converted  thousands 
of  the  Lamanites  by  going  into  their 
country  and  preaching  earnestly  and 
faithfully,  and  by  ordaining  ministers 
among  them  also.  And  those  who  came 
to  Christ  were  more  zealous  and  devoted 
than  were  the  Nephites  of  that  time;  for 
already  very  many  of  the  latter  had  de- 
parted from  the  great  truths  that  were 
known  and  loved  by  their  fathers.  Even 
some  of  the  Lamanites  became  preacher? 
to  the  Nephites,  endeavoring  to  renew 
them  in  the  faith,  but  with  only  partial 
success. 


Note  31.  Concerning  the  first  discovery  of 
the  land  of  Desolation  by  the  Nephites  the  fol- 
lowinf?  iR  found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon: 

"And  they  were  lost  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
space  of  many  days  ....  having  traveled  in  a 
land  of  many  waters,  having;  discovered  a  land 
that  was  covered  with  the  bones  of  men,  and  of 
beasts,  and  with  ruins  of  buildin^zs  of  even* 
kinti ;  having  discovered  a  land  which  had  been 
peopled  with  a  people  who  were  as  numerous 
as  the  hostfl  of  Israel.  And,  for  a  testimony 
that  the  things  that  they  have  said  are  true, 
they  have  brought  twenty-four  plates,  which  ar& 
filled  with  engravings;  and  tney  are  of  pare 
ftold,  .  .  .  And  I  say  unto  thee  ajeain,  Knowe^t 
thou  ofany  one  that  can  translate?  .  .  .  For  per- 
haps they  will  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple who'  have  been  destcoyed^  &om.  whence 
these  records  came.'*' 
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The  plat€8  above  spoken  of  were  the  onee 
from  which  Mosiah  translated  the  brief  history 
of  the  Jaredites,  as  presented  in  chapters  one 
and  two  of  this  story.  They  dwelt  in  Hondu- 
ras, Yucatan,  Chiapas  and  Mexico.  Some  be- 
lieve that  they  were  identical  with  the  Mound- 
Builders  of  tiie  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys. 
And  this  is  probable,  becaase  the  book  shows 
that  they  went  north  and  east  from  Mexico  in 
the  days  of  their  division  and  decline,  and 
scientiAc  men  hold  that  the  Mound- Builders 
were  a  different  people  from  the  progenitors  of 
the  Indians,  that  they  were  a  peculiar  I'ace 
throughout,  and  that  they  perished  from  off  the 
earth,  giving  place  to  a  later  and  dissimilar 
people,  the  ancestors  of  the  various  colored 
tribes  that  were  found  in  America  by  the  Euro- 
ptan  discoverers  and  explorers.  Some  scientific 
men  think  that  the  Mound-Builders  were  the 
same  as  those  in  Mexico  called  Toltecs.  This  is 
doubtful ;  because  the  tradition  of  the  Toltecs 
seems  to  denote  that  they  lived  and  flonrished 
alter  the  birth  of  Christ;  notwithstanding 
they,  like  the  Jaredites,  are  paid  to  have  mainly 
Taniflhed  from  sight  before  the  Aztecs  ruled  in 
Mexico.  But  probably  the  Toltecs  were  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Nephites  before  they  gave  way  to 
the  Lamanites,  or  were  incorporated  among 
them  and  by  amalgamation  and  degeneracy  lost 
their  superiority.    Of  the  Toltecs  Charney  say  s 

"All  that  the  Toltecs  did  was  excellent 'grace- 
fhl  and  delicate.  Exquisite  remains  of  their 
boildings,  covered  with  ornamentation,  together 
with  pottery,  toys,  jewels,  and  many  other  ob- 
jects, are  found,  for,  says  Sahagun,' 'they  had 
spread  everywhere.  The  Toltecs  were  good 
architects  and  skilled  in  ihe  mechanic  arts. 
They  built  gr^t  cities  like  Tula,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  etill  visible,  whilst  at  Totonac  they 
erected  palaces  of  cut  stone,  ornamented  with 
dengns  and  human  figures  that  recall  their 
chequered  history.  At  Cuemavaca  were  palaces 
built  entirely  of  cut  stone.'  Torquemeda  speaks 
of  the  Toltecs  in  the  same  terms,  observing  that 
'they  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west 
ftnd  to  have  brought  with  them  maize,  cotton, 
Keds,  and  the  vegetables  found  in  this  country ; 
that  they  were  cunning  artists  in  working  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  other  curious  things.' 
Clavi^ro  thinks  that  'they  were  t"e  first  nation 
mentioned  in  American  traditions,  and  justly 
celebrated  for  their  culture  and  mechanical  skill, 
And  that  the  name  Toltee  came  to  be  synono- 
mons  with  architect  and  artificer.'" — Xncient 
Cities  of  the  New  World,  pages  82,  83. 

,  The  Book  of  Mormon  shows  that  the  first  na- 
tion in  American  tradition  were  the  Nephites 
(the  Jaredites  having  perished  only  in  name), 
ftnd  that  the  Nephites  came  originally  from  the 
west,  across  the  sea,  bringing  all  needful  seeds 
^ith  them ;  and  that  afterwards  they  emigrated 
^m  Peru  into  Yucatan,  Mexico  and  rarther 
north.  Also  the  scientific  men  of  our  time  agree 
that  there  was  an  ancient  emigration  from  South 
America  into  North  America ;  that  some  came  by 
Stt;  and  that  there  were  different  periods  of 
Bettlemeniand  of  civilization  in  Central  America 
|nd  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
'^f.  J.  D.  Baldwin  says  concerning  these  mat- 
ten: 

'The  civilized  life  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
ftnd  Gentml  Americans  may  have  had  its  ori- 


ginal beginning  somewhere  in  South  America, 
for  they  seem  more  closely  related  to  the  an- 
cient South  Americans.  .  .  .  I  find  myself  more 
and  more  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  abo- 
riginal South  Americans  are  the  oldest  people 
on  this  continent." — Ancient  America,  page  186. 
"It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  Az- 
tecs came  to  Mexico  from  the  north,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  this  assumption,  nothiifg 
to  make  it  probable.  .  .  .  Investigation  has 
made  it  probable  that  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs 
went  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  the  South." 
— Ancient  America,  pages  217,  218. 

Of  the  Mound-Builder?,  whether  they  were 
the  Jaredites  or  Nephites  we  do  not  decide.  Mr. 
Baldwin  says: 

"The  facts  that  the  settlements  and  works  of 
the  Mound-Builders  extended  through  Texas 
and  across  the  Rio  Grande  indicates  very  clearly 
their  connection  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  and 
goes  far  to  explain  their  ongin.  .  .  .  We  can  not 
suppose  the  Mound-Builders  to  have  come  from 
any  other  part  of  North  America,  for  nowhere 
else  north  of  the  Isthmus  was  there  any  other 
people  capable  of  producing  such  work?  as  they 
left  in  the  places  where  they  dwelt.  [In  the 
Ohio  and  other  vaUeys  of  the  United  States.] 
Beyond  the  relics  of  the  Mound-Builders  them- 
selves no  traces  of  the  former  exij>tence  of  such 
a  people  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
North  America  save  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. ...  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  civilized  people  of  those  regions  extended 
their  settlements  and  also  migrated  across  the 
Gulf  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  fact  the 
connection  of  settlements  bv  way  of  Texas  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unbroken  from  Ohio  to 
Mexico." — Ancient  America,  page  73. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  'American  Science  Asso- 
ciation," held  in  Chicago,  August  7-11. 1868, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Foster  claimed  that  the  evidences 
were  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  "carried  on 
commerce  with  distant  r-arts  of  the  continent,  as 
relics  prove."  At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gibbon  said,  "The  hieroglyphics  of  Central 
America  represent  sailors,  priests,  and  classes 
and  kinds  of  men  different  from  the  native 
races  of  America." 

On  page  209  of  "Ancient  America,"  Mr.  Bald- 
win relates  that  in  1502,  at  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  Columbus  met  some  Mayas, 
who  came  there  "in  a  vessel  of  considerable 
size"  from  a  port  in  Yucatan,  thirty  leagues  dis- 
tant; that  it  was  a  tradine  vessel,  "freiehted 
with  a  variety  of  merchandise,  and  that  it  used 
sails." 

Of  the  ancient  people,  and  of  their  mounds, 
their  pyramids,  their  buildings  and  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  them,  Baldwin  says : 

"Coming  from  Mexico  and  Central  America 
they  would  begin  their  settlements  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  afterwanls  advance  gradually  up  the 
river  to  the  Ohio  valley.  Their  constructions 
were  similar  in  design  and  arrangement  to  those 
found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  .  .  .  Py- 
ramidal platforms  or  foundations  for  important 
edifices  appear  in  both  regions,  and  are  very 
much  alike.  There  is  evidence  that  they  usei 
timber  for  building  purposes.  In  one  of  the 
mounds  opened  in  the  Onio  Valley  two  chamb- 
bers  were  found  with  remains  of  the  timber  of 
which  the  walls  were  made,  and  with  arched 
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ceilings  precisely  like  those  in  Central  America, 
even  to  the  overlapping  stones.  The  resem- 
blance is  not  due  to  chance.  This  method  of 
construction  was  brought  to  tlie  Mississippi 
Valley  from  Mexico  and  Central  America."— An- 
cient America,  pp.  70,  71. 

"This  ancient  race  seems  to  have  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  with  the  fertile  plains  along  the 
Gulf."— Ancient  America,  page  32. 

Speaking  of  the  ancient  Colhuan  nation  who 
dwelt  in  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Chiapas,  etc.,  Bald- 
win remarks: 

''Some  of  the  traditions  state  that  the  Colhuas 
came  from  the  east  in  ships.  .  .  .  If  accepted  as 
vague  historical  recollections  they  could  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  civilized  people 
called  Colhuas  came  from  South  America 
through  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  landed  in  Yu- 
catan and  Tabasc  *.  They  are  universally  de- 
scribed as  being  the  people  who  first  established 
civilization  and  built  peat  cities.  .  .  .  The  Col- 
huas are  connected  with  vague  references  to  a 
long  and  important  period  in  the  history  pre- 
vious to  the  Toltec  ages.  They  seem  to*  have 
been  in  some  respects  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  the  Toltecs.  .  .  .  Borne  of  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  Colhuan  civilization  were  in 
the  region  now  covered  by  the  great  forest.  . . . 
In  my  judgment  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
came  by  pea  from  South  America.  .  .  .  Tradition 
places  their  first  settlements  on  the  Gulf  coast 
in  Tabasco,  between  Tebauntepec  and  Yucatan." 
— Ancient  America,  pp.  198, 199,  200. 

NoTB  32.  That  the  ancient  dwellers  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico  did  use  cement,  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  is  attested  hy  Chamey: 

"The  interior  of  the  pyramid  is  composed  of 
'day  and  volcanic  pebbles.  .  .  .  Over  this  was  a 
thick  coating  of  stucco  (cement),  such  as  was 
used  for  dwellings.  Where  the  pyramid  i8' 
much  defaced  its  incline  is  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-six  degrees,  and  where  the  coatings  of  ce- 
ment still  aShere,  forty-seven  degrees.  ...  If 
by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  we  were  to  try 
and  restore  this  dead  city  (Teotihuacan),  restore 
her  dwellings,  her  temples  and  pyramids,  cover- 
ed with  pink  and  white  coatingsj^  surrounded  by 
verdant  gardens,  intersected  by  beautiful  roa^ 

Eaved  with  red  cement,  the  whole  bathed  in  a 
ood  of  sunshine,  we  should  realize  the  vivid 
description  given  by  Torquemada  (as  follows) : 
'AH  tne  temples  and  palaces  were  perfectlv 
built,  whitewashed  and  polished  outside.  All 
the'  streets  and  squares  were  beautifully  paved, 
and  they  looked  so  daintily  clean  as  to  make  you 
almost  doubt  their  being  the  work  of  human 
hands,  destined  for  human  feet.  Nor  am  I 
drawing  an  imaginary  picture ;  for,  besides  what 
I  have  been  told,  I  myself  have  seen  the  ruins 
of  temples,  with  noble  trees  and  beautiful  gard- 
ens full  of  fragrant  flowers.'  The  outline  of  the 
pyramids  is  evervwhere  visible,  and  serves  as  a 
Deacon  to  guide  tne  traveler  to  the  ruins  of  Teo- 
tihuacan. .  .  .  We  set  out  under  the  escort  of 
an  Indian,  and  soon  reached  an  immense  mound 
known  as  the  Gitadd^  measuring  over  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  sides.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  enclosure,  consisting  of  four  em- 
bankments some  nineteen  feet  high  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  thick,  on  which  are  ranged 
fifteen  pyramids.  ...  On  the  opposite  bank  of 


the  torrent  we  noticed  in  some  places  three  lay- 
ers of  oement,  laid  down  in  the  same  way  and 
consisting  of  the  same  materials,  as  I  can  certify. 
This  cement  is  identical  with  that  of  Tula,  except 
that  there  it  was  probably  done  for  the  sake  of 
solidity ;  whereas  here,  where  the  city  was  de- 
molished several  times,  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  occupants  did  not  care  to  clear  the 
ground  of  all  the  rubbish.  This  supposition 
becomes  almost  a  certainty,  when  we  luld  that 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found 
between  the  layers.  Besides  this  is  amply  ex- 
emplified in  Rome  and  other  cities,  where  an- 
cient monuments  are  divided  from  later  ones  bv 
thick  layers  of  detritus." — Ancient  Cities  of  the 
New  Worid,  pp.  129,  130. 

''Here  also  the  floors  and  walls  are  coated 
with  mortar,  stucco,  or  cement,  save  that  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich  they  are  ornamented  with 
figures,  with  a  border  like  an  Aubusson  carpet 
The  colors  are  not  efiaced ;  red,  black,  blue,  yel- 
low and  white  are  still  discernible.** — Ancient 
Cities,  page  146. 

Of  the  ruins  now  called  Comalcalco,  Charney 
says : 

•'When  these  excavations  first  began,  statu«, 
stones  of  sacrifice  (indicative  of  later  times), 
columns,  huge  flags,  and  oement  were  un- 
earthed. Unfortunately  the  whole  was  de- 
stroyed by  these  ignorant  people.  The  ruins 
consist  of  groups  of  pyramids  of  difiTerent  di- 
mensions, so  extensive  as  to  cover  twenty-four 
miles.  A  country  gentleman  tells  me  that  he 
has  counted  over  three  hunred  of  these  artificial 
mounds  on  his  own  property.  Besides  these 
ruins  others  are  to  be  met  at  Blasillo,  situated 
on  the  Toltec  march  nf  migration.  .  .  .  I  hear 
that  an  important  city  formerly  existed  there, 
whose  monuments,  like  those  of  Comalcalco, 
consist  of  columns,  statues  and  caryatides. 
This  city  having  the  same  origin ;  and  Toltes 
migration,  Toltec  civilizing  influence  being  ad- 
mitted as  well  as  proved,  these  two  cities  would 
be  the  first  built  by  them  after  their  great  mi- 
gration."— ^Ancient  Cities,  page  196. 

'*The  walls  of  the  palace  were  without  any  or- 
namentation, save  a  layer  of  smooth  painted 
cement.  .  .  .  Some  thirty-five  feet  to  the  south- 
east of  the  palace,  on  a  cemented  platform,  is  a 
tower  of  three  stories,  of  which  two  are  etill 
standing.  .  .  .  Facing  this  pyramid,  to  the  north, 
hidden  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  vii^n 
forest,  are  three  other  pyramids.  All  were 
crowned  with  temples,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  standing.  The  layers  of  demolished  ce- 
mient  leave  uncovered  tiie  bodj  of  the  walls. 
.  .  .  Hundreds  of  other  pyramids,  every  one 
occupied  by  palaces,  stretcn  as  ^  as  the  sea- 
board, buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  pre- 
senting innumerable  monuments  to  be  broo^t 
to  li^ht,  for  which  years,  numerous  workmen* 
and  iron  constitutions  are  required  for  the  fu- 
ture explorers.  I  have  shown  the  way— let 
others  follow.  The  stupendous  ruins,  of  which 
we  have  had  but  a  glimpse,  imply  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  and  a  dense  population.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  present  Tabasco,  with  a 
population  of  one  hunared  thousand,  could  not 

g reduce  monuments  so  imposing  as  those  of 
k^malcalco.  The  question  arises,  Who  boilt 
them  ages  before  the  Conquest ;  and  what  be- 
came of  the  numerous  population  which  such 
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monaments  presuppose  ?'* — Ancient  Cities,  pp. 
199,300,203,206.207. 

On  page  204  M.  Chamey  says  that  the  towers, 
the  palaoa8,and  the  temples,  ''must  have  gleamea 
on  tne  astonished  gaze  of  the  Spaniards,  as  did 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Yucatan,''  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

J.  L.  Stephens  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Palenque  that  the  floors  were  "of  cement 
as  hard  as  the  best  seen  in  the  remains  of  Ro- 
man baUis  and  cisterns,"  and  I  find  that  he 
mentions  it  as  covered  with  stucco  and  painted. 
Also  the  following  by  him: 

''The  stucco  is  of  admirable  consistency,  and 
hard  as  stone.  It  was  painted,  and  in  different 
places  about  it  we  discovered  the  remains  of 
red,  blue,  yellow,  black  and  white?"— Central 
America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  Vol.  2,  page 
311. 


In  relation  to  the  statement  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  that  the  timber  had  been  cut  off  in 
many  parts  of  this  north  land  before  the  Neph- 
ites  took  possession,  we  find  that  scientific  men, 
without  knowing  of  or  caring  for  the  book,  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  the  timber 
grew  up  again  after  the  days  of  the  Mound- 
Builders.  The  trees  are  found  as  a  forest,  alike 
upon  the  palaces  and  pyramids  of  Central 
America  and  upK)n  the  mounds  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  United  States,  those  in  the  south 
being  hidden  entirely  from  view  by  the  over- 
grown and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  Of 
the  Mound-Builders  Mr.  Baldwin  says : 

"No  trace  of  their  ordinary  dwellings  is  left. 
These  must  have  went  to  dust  long  before  gxe&t 
forests  had  again  covered  most  of  the  regions 
through  which  they  were  scattered." — Ancient 
America,  page  34. 

(To  be  oontinQed). 


WHAT    MAKES    A    WOMAN. 


Not  costly  dress,  nor  queenly  air ; 
Not  jeweled  hand,  complexion  fair ; 
Not  graceful  form,  nor  lofty  tread ; 
Nor  paint,  nor  curls,  nor  splendid  head ; 
Not  pearly  teeth,  nor  sparkling  eyes ; 
Not  voice  that  nightingale  outvies ; 
Not  breath  as  sweet  as  eglantine; 
Not  gaudy  gems,  nor  fobrics  fine; 
Not  all  the  stores  of  fashion's  mart; 
Nor  yet  the  blandishments  of  art ; 
Not  one,  nor  all  of  these  combined. 
Can  make  one  woman  true,  refined. 

Tis  not  the  casket  that  we  prize. 
But  that  which  in  the  casket  lies. 
These  outward  charms  that  please  the  sight 
Are  naught  unless  the  heart  be  right. 
She,  to  fulfill  her  destined  end. 


Must  with  her  beauty  goodness  blend ; 
Must  make  it  her  incessant  care 
To  deck  herself  with  jewels  rare; 
Of  priceless  gems  must  be  possessed, 
In  robes  of  richest  beauty  dressed ; 
Yet  these  must  clothe  the  inward  mind. 
In  purity  the  most  refined. 

She  who  doth  all  these  goods  combine 

Can  man's  rough  nature  well  refine ; 

Hath  all  she  needs  in  this  frail  life 

To  fit  for  mother,  sister,  wife. 

He  who  possesses  such  a  friend, 

Should  cherish  well  till  death  doth  end. 

Woman,  in  fine,  the  mate  should  be, 

To  sail  with  man  o*er  life's  rough  sea ; 

And  when  the  storm  v  cruise  is  o'er 

Attend  him  to  fiiir  Canaan's  shore. 

—Selected. 


WONDERS    OF    THE    DEAD    SEA. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  lakes  or  inland 
seas  in  the  world  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
has  no  visible  outlet.  It  is  not  mere  fancy 
that  has  clothed  the  Dead  Sea  in  gloom.  The 
desolate  shores,  with  scarcely  a  green  thing  in 
sight,  and  scattered  over  with  black  stones  and 
ragged  driftwood,  form  a  fitting  frame  for  the 
dark,  sluggish  waters,  covered  with  a  perpetual 
mist,  and  breaking  with  slow,  heavy,  sepulchral- 
toned  waves  upon  the  beach.  It  seems  as  if  the 
smoke  of  the  wicke<l  cities  was  yet  ascending 
up  to  heaven,  and  as  if  the  moan  of  their  fearful 
sorrow  would  never  leave  that  God-smitten  val- 
ley. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  those  waves,  not 
dancing  along  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  as  other 


waves  do,  but  moving  with  measured  melan- 
choly, and  sending  to  the  ear  as  they  break  lan- 
piidly  uj)on  the  rock  only  doleful  sounds.  This 
IS  no  doubt  owing  to  the'great  heaviness  of  the 
water,  a  fact  well  known  and  which  we  amply 
verified  in  the  usual  way,  for  on  attempting  to 
swim  we  went  floating  about  like  empty  casks. 
This  experiment  was  more  satisfactory  in  its 
progress  than  in  its  results,  which  were  a  very 
unctuous  skin  and  a  most  pestiferous  stinging 
of  every  nerve,  as  if  we  had  been  t>eaten  with 
nettles.  Nor  was  the  water  we  took  into  our 
mouth  a  whit  less  vile  than  the  most  nauseous 
drufirs  of  the  apothecary. 

That  fish  can  not  live  in  this  strong  solution 
of  bitumen  and  salt  is  too  obvious  to  need  proofs 
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but  to  say  that  birds  can  not  fly  over  it  and  live 
ifi  one  of  the  exacgerations  of  travelers,  who  per- 
haps were  not,  like  ourselves,  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  a  flock  of  ducks  reposing  on  the  water  in 
apparent  ^od  health.  And  vet  this  was  all  the 
life  we  did  see.     The  whole  valley  was  one 


seething  cauldron,  under  more  than  a  tropical 
sun.  God-forsaken  and  man-forsaken,  no  green 
thing  grows  within  it,  and  it  r«^mains  to  this 
dav  as  striking  a  monument  of  God's  fearful 
judgments  as  when  the  fire  from  heaven  de- 
voured the  once  mighty  cities  of  the  plain. 

— Misaionary  Herald. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    A    LIBERAL    EDUCATION. 


BT  J.  A.  QUNSOLLBT. 


OITTING  by  an  open  window  before 
}3  which  stretches  a  wide  expanse  of 
rolling  prairie,  which  the  hand  of  man  has 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  the  soul 
takes  in  the  splendor  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
morning.  The  eye  is  greeted  upon  every 
side  by  the  various  shades  of  Nature's 
green,  the  ear  is  enraptured  by  the  melo- 
dies of  the  happy  and  innocent  birds,  and 
the  nostril  is  delighted  with  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers — "God's  smiles."  When 
drinking  in  of  these  draughts  of  nature 
the  thought  comes,  Whence  all  this  har- 
mony? How  is  it  that  all  things  in  na- 
ture work  together  in  perfect  harmony 
without  the  least  jar  or  discord,  one  de- 
partment contributing  to  the  sustenance 
of  another?  Can  it  be  a  wonderful  coin- 
cidence, or  is  there  a  master  mind  over- 
ruling all?  Delving  into  the  intricate 
recesses  of  science  there  are  traces  every- 
where of  design  pointing  back  to  a  first 
great  cause  and  designer;  and  it  matters 
but  little  whether  the  doctrine  of  "evolu- 
tion" or  "special  creation"  hold's  credence, 
the  fact  remains  the  same  and  is  plainly 
visible  that  there  is  a  great  power  over  all 
and  above  all,  known  as  the  Creator,  or 
God. 

All  the  work  of  Creation  is  represented 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal.  Of  these  three  the  mineral  is 
oldest  and  underlies  both  the  others,  for  it 
furnishes  directly  the  sustenance  of  the 
vegetable  and  indirectly  contributes  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
is  the  primary  substance  in  the  make-up 
of  the  universe.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
follows  the  mineral  in  order  and  depends 
upon  it,  and  while  drawing  its  sustenance 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  contributes 
directly  to  the  life  of  the  animal  and  pre- 
pares the  mineral  food  needed  by  the  ani- 
mal. The  animal  kingdom  is  last  of  the 
three  in  the  order  of  creation  and  is  de- 


pendent upon  both  the  other  for  its  suste- 
nance. It  is  the  finishing  work  of  creation. 
In  each  of  these  kingdoms  is  found  end- 
less variety,  and  while  there  is  such  va- 
riety— indeed  no  two  individuals  exactly 
alike — there  is  such  similarity  that  they 
may  readily  be  formed  into  classes,  thus 
exhibiting  system  and  design.  The  crown- 
ing piece  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  man, 
"created  in  the  imago  of  his  Maker." 

"In  the  image  of  his  Maker!"  This  can 
mean  no  less  than  that  man  is  the  greatest 
of  the  creatures,  and  when  he  is  compared 
with  the  highest  type  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals he  is  found  far  superior  both  in 
physical  organization  and  in  mental  en- 
dowments. "What  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  is  man!"  The  mechanism  of  bis 
structure  can  not  be  approached  by  the 
most  skilled  workman.  It  is  both  com- 
plex and  simple,  delicate  yet  strong. 
With  all  the  study  and  investigation  of 
centuries  there  are  organs  whose  functions 
are  still  unknown. 

Man  exhibits  the  widest  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  the  inferior  animals  in 
his  mental  organization.  His  pow^ers  of 
mind  were  recognized  by  the  Lord  when 
he  said,  "Come,  let  us  reason  together.'' 
Man  is  capable  of  exercising  distinct  lines 
of  reasoning  and  of  making  logical  de- 
ductions, while  the  inferior  animals  have 
only  a  certain  instinct  upon  which  they 
must  depend  for  their  existence. 

This  intellect  is  a  gift  of  God  to  man, 
and  is  susceptible  of  great  cultivation  and 
development,  indeed  the  degree  of  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  inferior  ani- 
mals depends  upon  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual development.  Just  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  grows,  unfolds  and  develops, 
does  the  man  rise  above  the  brute  and  ap- 
proach the  Infinite:  God  has  made  the 
desire  to  reach  out  and  grasp  after  the 
mysteries  one  of  the  prominent  character- 
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istics  of  mind,  and  hence  he  must  have 
sapplied  a  means  whereby  this  desire 
might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  gratified. 
This  process  of  development  of  the  intel- 
lect is  known  as  education,  whose  primary 
object  is,  "The  perfection  of  the  individu- 
al." Then  the  nearness  to  perfection 
which  one  attains,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  education  he  possesses. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  indi- 
vidual are  numerous,  chief  among  which 
is  that  mentioned  above.  Education  un- 
adulterated makes  one  broad  and  consist- 
ent, calls  upon  him  to  be  charitable  to 
others,  enables  him  to  see  his  own  inferi- 
ority and  littleness.  And  it  is  evident 
that  none  but  those  who  have  a  limited 
education  are  narrow  minded  and  con- 
tracted in  their  ideas,  while  those  whose 
education  is  liberal  are  always  least  ar- 
bitrary in  their  opinions  and  are  most 
ready  to  concede  to  others  the  right  of 
opinion.  It  is  quite  evident  Pope  had 
this  thought  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  etc. 
Everv  one  who  reads  this  has  doubtless 
observed  that  the  educated  man  is  the  one 
chosen  to  serve  the  people  by  filling  the 
responsible  positions  in  life,  because  he  is 
best  fitted  to  fill  them  acceptably.  He  is 
least  apt  to  be  prejudiced  by  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  biased  by  narrow 
conceptions  of  affairs.  The  truly  educa- 
ted man  is  a  public  benefactor.  He  cre- 
ates an  intellectual  atmosphere  about 
him  which  imparts  intelligence  to  those 
all  around  him.  His  influence  is  gener- 
ally elevating  in  its  tendency  and  is  one 
desired  to  be  felt. 

The  public  has  great  confidence  in  the 
educated  man.  Even  the  "honest  farmer" 
devotee  would  prefer  that  that  honest 
farmer  should  be  an  educated  farmer.  An 
illiterate  man  or  a  man  of  moderate  edu- 
cation can  but  meagerly  serve  the  public. 
It  is  true  he  might  have  gained  much  knowl- 
edge by  experience,  but  is  it  wisdom  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  a  life  in  acquiring 
what  may  be  secured  in  a  few  years  of 
hard  study  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent teachers?  Some  of  our  greatest 
men  have  been  illiterate.  Yes,  but  they 
had  to  become  educated  in  their  particu- 
lar line  of  work  before  they  were  of  any 
service  to  the  people.  And  if  perchance 
in  history  there  might  be  mentioned  some 
man  who  was  both  uneducated  and  great, 
what  does  it  prove?     Simply  this,  how 


much  greater  he  might  have  been  had  he 
been  educated. 

Many  who  read  this  have  posterity  and 
many  more  may  have.  You  know  that 
the  children  of  illiterate  parents  are  not 
so  bright  and  intellectual  as  those  of  edu- 
cated ones.  Those  beings  whom  yon 
bring  into  this  world  have  a  right  to  the 
very  best  bodies  and  minds  you  can  pos- 
sibly give  them,  and  might  it  not  be  prob- 
able that  yon  will  be  held  accountable  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  exercise  this 
prerogative? 

Again,  the  gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
future  life  is  one  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. Is  it  not  a  fact  then  that  he  who 
holds  the  highest  positions  intellectually 
— other  things  being  equal — in  this  life 
will  be  qualified  to  occupy  the  highest 
positions  in  the  life  beyond?  The  deduc- 
tion seems  to  be  a  logical  one. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  and  the  answer  echoes, 
Do  the  very  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. By  this  is  meant  that  every 
young  person  should  acquire  as  much  of  a 
general  education  as  possible,  and  then 
especially  prepare  for  his  chosen  avocation. 
Few  indeed  are  they  who  are  capable  of 
choosing  between  the  many  pursuits  when 
they  know  comparatively  nothing  about 
any  of  them.  This  general  education 
gives  them  a  broad  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  for  life,  and  enables  them  to  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  great 
field  before  them,  so  that  they  may  intel- 
ligently choose  from  among  the  many  op- 
portunities presenting  themselves.  For 
this  purpose  are  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing established,  that  the  young  may  be 
educated  and  armed  for  the  battle  of  life. 
This  preparation  is  for  eternity.  It  not 
only  qualifies  one  to  enjoy  this  life,  but  is 
something  he  can  take  with  him  to  en- 
hance his  happiness  in  the  great  life  be- 
yond. When  the  importance  of  such 
preparation  is  considered  by  comparing 
the  duration  of  life  upon  earth  with  eter- 
nity, the  question  of  money  does  not  enter 
into  the  case  at  all,  and  any  man  who  fails 
to  give  every  opportunity  possible  to  his 
child  is  not  filling  the  measure  of  his  cre- 
ation. 

Dear  Saints,  how  are  you  acting  in  this 
matter?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is 
not  a  single  place  under  heaven  where  your 
children  can  be  educated  beyond  the  pub- 
lic school  without  coming  in  contact  with 
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and  being  influenced  by  the  world?  Can 
you,  Saints,  afford  to  allow  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  to  remain  longer.  Even 
though  it  cost  an  apparent  sacrifice,  will 
not  the  result  pay  you  a  hundred  fold? 
The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  great 
things  are  soon  to  transpire,  and  if  you 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  work  in  hand, 
there  must  be  active  measures  instituted 
and  that  speedily.  It  is  not  the  amount 
you  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  education 


of  the  young'Of  the  church,  but  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  you  do  the  little  you  can 
do  that  will  tell. 

Beloved  readers,  think  of  these  things, 
pray  over  them,  decide  to  act  and  act 
promptly,  then  will  another  mighty  force 
be  brought  to  bear  against  the  enemy  which 
shall  hasten  his  final  overthrow,  and  shall 
speed  on  the  work  of  preparing  the  Bride 
for  the  Bridegroom. 


STRENGTH    FOR    THE    DAYS. 


BEFORE. 

The  morning  beaks  in  clouds,  the  rain  is  falling, 

And  on  my  pillow  still  I  sigh  for  rest; 
But  yet  I  hear  so  many  voices  calling 
To  work  by  which  my  burdened  soul  is  pressed. 
That  I  can  only  pray 
Strength  for  the  day. 

Tie  less  a  prayer  of  faith  than  weak  repining, 

For  with  the  words  there  comes  no  hope,  no  light; 
On  other  lives  a  morning  sun  is  shining, 
While  mine  seems  but  a  change  from  night  to  night. 
So.  while  I  weep  I  pray 
Strength  for  the  day. 

It  seemeth  hard  to  walk  in  constant  shadow, 

Climbing  with  weary  feet  an  uphill  road; 
That  while  my  weak  heart  dreads  each  coming  morrow, 
And  I  once  more  take  up  the  heavy  load, 
Desponding  still  I  pray 
Strength  for  the  day. 

AFTER. 

Now,  looking  backward  to  the  hours  ended, 

I  wonder  why  I  feared  them  as  they  came; 
Each  brought  the  strength  on  which  its  task  depended, 
And  so  my  prayer  was  answered  just  the  same. 
Now  with  new  faith  I  pray 
Strength  for  each  day; 

For  in  one  clowd  but  now  I've  learned  how  truly 

God  gives  us  help  according  to  our  need; 
SuflScient  for  each  hour  it  comet h  newly, 
If  we  but  follow  where  its  teachings  lead. 
Believing  when  we  pray 
Strength  for  the  day. 

For  he  who  felt  the  load  which  we  are  bearing, 
Who  walked  each  step  along  the  path  we  tread. 

Is  ever  for  his  weary  children  caring, 

And  keeps  the  promise  made  us  when  he  said 

He*d  give  us  all  our  way 

Strength  for  the  day. 

—Selected. 
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7x^ATCHIKG  the  changing  shadows 
^^  'neath  the  weeping  willow,  my  fancy 
drifts  with  each  drooping,  swaying  branch 
back  and  forth.  Into  the  woods  at  home 
it  flits  and  at  once  a  thousand  memories 
awake,  as  the  song  of  birds,  the  bud  of 
flowers  and  the  hum  of  insects  in  the 
spring  time.  Out  from  the  drifting  sha- 
dows spring  a  flowering  hawthorn  tree. 
How  perfect  are  the  blooms;  the  air  is 
full  of  life  and  the  woodland  with  flowers, 
sweet  dainty  darlings  of  the  home  woods? 
I  press  the  tender  herbs  beneath  my  feet, 
and  their  breath  is  borne  with  the  fresh 
sweet  earth  upon  the  winds  of  spring.  I 
pull  down  the  bended  hickory  and  once 
more  swing  myself  out  on  the  swaying, 
bending  boughs.  Poor  tree!  It  was  I 
that  helped  make  you  the  bended  form 
you  have.  When  you  were  but  a  sap- 
pling  I,  with  my  merry  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, bent  down  the  straight  young  tree  to 
gather  fresh  young  buds  and  sway  back 
and  forth  upon  the  bended  boughs.  So  we 
see  that  not  only  is  the  tree  inclined  to 
the  bending  of  the  twig,  but  even  in  later 
years  when  the  tree  is  a  budding  sapling, 
can  the  upward  course  be  turned  and  the 
tree  ever  after  be  bended  thus.  Ah!  well, 
old  tree,  not  only  are  my  fancies  alive  to 
the  charms  of  spring,  but  the  thousand 
ants  that  are  steadfastly  moving  to  and 
fro  on  your  trunk  are  quite  as  active,  so  I 
move  on.  But  where  have  I  drifted  with 
those  waving  boughs  ?  Come  back  thoughts 
to  the  willow  tree.  Straying  thoughts!  So 
they  have  wandered  after  a  "bit  o'  song" 
adown  the  halls  of  memory,  those  echoing 
shadowy  halls.  Some  times  the  dainty 
fraerrance  of  a  flower  or  the  flutter  of  "my 
laidies"  fan  brings  with  its  breath  anoth- 
er scene.  The  song  to  which  we  listen 
again,  brings  vividly  to  our  mind  the  first 
hearing — maybe  years  ago.  I  wonder 
does  Lulu  Morrison  ever  think  when  the 
old  melody  of  "Sweet  bye  and  bye"  is 
heard,  of  a  visit  made  her  by  a  little  friend 
years  ago.  She  accompanied  her  to  school 
and  there  they  sang  that  music  to  the 
words  of  a  lesson  in  the  Reader.  When- 
over  I  hear  the  dear  old  tune  there  comes 
that  school  room  scene  and  again  Lulu's 
face  is  beside  me.  The  old  river  flows  on 
between  the  two  old  towns.  Dear  old 
river!     See  ye  the  homes  of  our  child- 


hood, and  we  have  wandered  far  away? 
Change  is  written  everywhere.  Past  the 
old  homes  you  wander,  and  I  pause  to 
hear,  as  in  childhood,  my  auntie's  voice 
up  yonder  in  that  old  house  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  The  words  of  "The  soldier's 
dream  of  home"  float  down  to  me.  Come? 
I  drop  the  old  boat  chain  and  go  up  past 
the  butternut  tree  and  into  the  old  room. 
I  will  show  you  a  picture, — it  used  to  hang 
here, — of  that  "soldier's  dream."  This 
room,  that  voice,  dear  aunt  Bell's  face,  are 
what  come  before  me  as  I  hear  those 
words  and  song.  Memory  is  busy!  As 
I  am  going  from  the  door  I  catch  the 
gleam  of  a  bit  of  purple,  and  as  the  breeze 
from  the  river  comes  to  me  it  bears  the 
breath  of  the  purple  flags  that  grandma 
called  "Flower-de-Luce."  They  bloom 
around  the  graves  of  the  loved  dead  in 
the  old  "burying  ground"  near.  The 
scenes  of  her  persecutions  crowd  out  all 
others  for  a  time  as  I  hurry  thoughts 
along. 

Did  you  ever  walk  in  childhood  'neath 
great,  drooping  bushes  of  lilacs,  heavy 
with  their  own  sweetness?  If  you  have, 
may  be  you  can  tell  why  I  forget  the  bril- 
liant flowers  of  this  warmer  clime  as  I  lay 
my  face  in  their  sweet  purple  depths* 
When  I  go  to  my  silent  home  within  the 
moldy  earth  that  is  pressed  closely  about 
me,  let  the  lilac  blossom  there.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  wish  of  mine.  Their  memo- 
ry is  sweet  as  the  sound  of  falling  water^ 
which  always  brings  to  my  mind  my  first 
visit  to  the  City  of  the  Deseret,  where 
night  and  morn  I  heard  it,  and  I  recall 
the  morning  I  stood  looking  into  the  great 
flume  pouring  down  its  precious  freight 
of  sparkling  mountain  water.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  was  a  little  disappoint- 
ed in  this  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Yet 
there  was  a  charm  in  it  all  for  me.  Could 
I  but  blot  out  the  history  of  its  past;  and 
had  I,  could  I,  would  there  be  the  same 
interest  in  it?  And  as  my  thoughts  are 
so  far  from  that  old  house  by  the  river — 
the  woodland  home  and  girlhood  scenes — 
there  is  a  song  sung  on  the  mountain  tops 
and  in  the  deepest  solitude,  as  it  floats 
over  the  valley.  I  go  back  to  a  beautiful 
park  near  a  great  city,  where  I  rested  one 
day  with  a  heart  wild  with  home-sick 
longing,  and  I  grow  calm  and  again  own 
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the  enchantment  of  the  ^^Song  of  the 
Pine."  I  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
water,  where  the  waves  kiss  the  shore, 
and  far  away  the  breakers  dash  up — 
far  up  on  the  rocks  with  a  roar  as  of 
battle.  From  the  hills  of  the  city  come 
the  sweet  chime  of  bells.  Ah ;  those  bells! 
Out,  far  out  on  the  water  they  sound,  and 
I  am  away  from  the  great  bustling  city 
by  the  bay,  and  hear  again  those  evening 
bells  in  the  dear  little  town  of  my  girl- 
hood. Not  rich  cathedral  chimes — but 
they  are  sweet;  they  call  to  evening  ser- 
vice, and  as  I  go  out  and  feel  the  warm 
spring  breeze,  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of 
the  locust  trees,  I  wend  my  way  again  up 
to  the  little  brick  church  on  the  hill. 
Creak!  creak!  goes  the  great  ship  at  the 
wharf  near  me,  and  the  cool  salt  breeze 
brings  me  back  to  life  and  reality.  But 
-•'those  evening  bells,  sweet  evening  bells, 
how  many  a  tale  their  music  tells."  And 
with  the  memory  of  their  chimes  out  over 
the  bay  comes  the  echo  of  tidings  now  of 
a  sadder  strain;  and  I  can  hardly  put  the 


tears  aback  and  say  ^'I  know  it  is  well.'^ 
I  should  miss  her  so,  for  her  sweet  kind 
face  grew  dear  indeed  to  me.  How  deal 
I  never  could  quite  tell.  Her  memory  is 
interwoven  with  every  thought  of  my 
visit  there.  When  I  grow  older  and  my 
hair  turns  white,  as  I  hope  it  will  when  I 
am  old,  for  I  love  dear  eld  white  haired 
ladies,  I  would  be  loved  as  was  she.  The 
breeze  sweeps  up  from  the  valley,  the 
shadows  change  again.  I  lean  my  head 
on  my  hand  and  father's  voice  comes  in 
fancy  through  the  open  window — "'Tis 
not  for  joys  like  these  I  bid  my  native 
land  farewell."  Ah!  that  always  makes 
my  heart  throb  a  little  faster.  But  the 
shadows  drift  and  change.  Mother's  voice 
runs  through  the  louder  strains  of  melody 
and  sinks  to  the  sweet  lullabys  of  child- 
hood: 

And  so  it  is  I  live, 

And  8o  ^o  on  from  day  to  day; 
Each  brinirs  fogotten  scenes, 

I   live  but  memorv  holds  her  swav, 

I  live — past,  present,  future,  now? 
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^T  LAST  we  reached  our  long  looked 
/I  for  Zion,  not  a  land  of  peace  and  li- 
berty beside  the  great  Pacific  sea,  as  had 
been  so  often  sung  on  the  ocean,  but  a 
place  of  bondage  and  groaning,  worse  than 
the  bondage  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  Un- 
utterable disappointment  filled  our  hearts, 
and  oh,  how  gladly  would  we  have  re- 
traced our  steps,  but  we  could  not!  We 
were  given  to  understand  that  if  a  com- 
pany of  Saints  should  undertake  to  do 
that,  the  destroying  angels  would  soon 
overtake  them.  After  purchasing  a  lot 
not  far  from  the  temple  block,  our  first 
work  was  to  try  and  put  up  some  kind  of 
a  house  before  winter,  for  as  yet  we  were 
living  in  the  tent  and  it  was  now  October. 
We  had  taken  a  good  supply  of  English 
clothing  along  with  us,  and  when  some  of 
the  good  brethren  (?)  found  it  out  they 
were  very  friendly  indeed,  wishing  to 
trade  for  building  material,  etc.  I  must 
acknowledge  they  got  the  best  of  me  every 
time.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  friendly 
■aid  so  much  needed,  and  for  the  warm 


welcome  such  as  had  been  given  to  them 
in  our  own  home  across  the  sea.  It  vau< 
every  one  for  themselves  with  those  who 
had  any  power,  and  our  loneliness  and  di^:- 
appointment  words  can  not  express.  I 
visited  a  few  of  the  leading  men,  and  was 
introduced  to  wives  No.  1,  2,  3,  etc.  I 
was  disgusted  and  staid  away  from  them 
ever  afterward.  At  first  we  attended 
Sunday  meetings  in  the  Tabernacle,  bnt 
the  preaching  grated  harshly  upon  our 
ears.  It  was  not  the  gospel,  that  was  ig- 
nored, but,  pay  tithing;  obey  counsel:  do 
as  we  say,  asking  no  questions,  and  manj 
things  which  I  would  not  like  to  repeat. 
Seeing  that  I  was  inclined  to  mind  mj 
own  business  and  do  as  I  pleased,  some  of 
the  leading  men  visited  me  and  said,  ''It 
is  better  not  to  be  too  independent;  in 
fact  now  you  have  come  to  the  valley  yon 
must  obey  counsel  and  do  as  the  authori- 
ties tell  you  or  bide  the  consequence?- 
You  had  better  be  one  with  us  and  take 
another  wife."  I  rebelled  then  and  there, 
and  did  not  once  mingle  with  them  in  any 
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of  their  meetings,  either  private  or  publio. 
I  coold  not  believe  as  they  did;  yet  I 
knew  the  gospel  these  very  men  had  once 
preached  and  which  I  had  obeyed  was 
true — was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Was  this  what  it  led  to?  "O,  God,  help  me 
to  stay  myself  upon  Thee,"  was  my  con- 
stant prayer!  Seeing  that  I  did  not  mingle 
with  them,  and  in  all  possible  ways  avoid- 
ed coming  in  contact  with  them,  they  were 
greatly  displeased,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
I  was  informed  that  I  with  some  others 
were  appointed  to  move  south  immediate- 
ly, so  that  we  might  get  over  the  moun- 
tain before  it  snowed.  Indignation  was 
Id  my  heart  and  I  felt  like  saying,  <*I'll 
not  go,"  but  I  had  been  told  of  the  fate  of 
others  who  had  positively  refused  to  obey, 
and  we  concluded  it  was  better  to  go,  and 
accordingly  commenced  to  try  and  dispose 
of  what  we  had  purchased  but  could  not 
sell  it.  Some  offered  us  squashes  and  po- 
tatoes in  trade,  knowing  well  enough  that 
we  could  not  take  them  along;  but  we 
must  go, — so  I  nearly  gave  away  all  we 
had  bought,  and  started  on  another  fright- 
ful journey  of  about  four  hundred  miles. 
We  left  Salt  Lake  City,  our  home  of  but  a 
few  weeks,  on  Wednesday  morning,  and 
traveling  as  far  as  Little  Cottonwood  where 
we  stopped  for  the  night.  Our  baby  boy, 
who  had  been  well  and  healthy  all  the 
*  way,  was  here  taken  sick,  but  we  had  to 
move  on.  He  was  much  worse  when  we 
camped  at  night  close  by  the  Hot  Springs. 
I  got  some  water  from  the  spring;  it  was 
as  hot  when  it  came  out  of  the  ground  as 
though  it  had  been  taken  off  the  fire,  and 
I  bathed  his  little  feet  in  it,  for  they  felt 
cold:  however  we  did  not  think  him 
dangerous,  but  at  four  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing (Friday)  he  looked  up  into  his  moth- 
er's face  and  said  <'Ma,"  and  died  in  her 
arms.  This  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  I 
thought  Mattie  would  go  wild.  There 
was  no  house  near,  so  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  part  of  which  that  day  was 
very  rough  and  ugly.  One  place  wind- 
ing round  a  mountain  to  the  right,  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  wagon  wheels,  was  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  frightful  looking 
places  I  had  ever  seen.  It  must  have  been 
several  hundred  feet  across  and  very  deep, 
and  reminded  one  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
if  there  be  such  a  place.  This  added 
gloom  to  the  already  overburdened  mind 
and  body.  Arriving  at  a  small  settlement 
called  Dry  Creek,  Mattie  completely  broke 


down,  seeming  not  to  care  for  anything. 
I  was  not  well,  but  still  trusting  in 
God  I  called  upon  him  for  strength  to  aid 
me  in  the  trying  hour.  No  coffin  was  to 
be  had;  a  rough  box  was  all,  and  in  it  the 
kind  hand  of  friends  placed  our  lovely 
babe  ready  for  burial.  He  looked  more 
like  a  sleeping  infant  than  a  dead  body. 
There  was  no  grave  yard  and  it  was  a 
lonely  grave  in  a  desolate  spot.  His  was 
the  joy,  for  he  would  never  suffer  more, 
ours  the  sorrow. 

Mattie  was  unable  to  go  farther,  so  the 
company  left  us  behind,  and  after  resting 
a  few  days  I  went  with  one  of  the  breth- 
ren to  American  Fork,  three  miles  dis- 
tant. This  was  a  larger  and  much  more 
pleasant  place  than  Dry  Creek.  I  bought 
a  lot  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  but 
could  not  build  then,  as  it  was  too  late  in 
the  season.  There  was  no  house  to  rent, 
but  a  brother  accommodated  us  with  a 
log  room  about  nine  feet  square.  It  was 
the  best  that  could  be  done,  though  it  was 
hardly  high  enough  for  us  to  stand  up- 
right in,  and  had  no  floor  only  the  ground. 
They  loaned  us  a  small  table,  and  we  put 
our  stove  in  the  fireplace,  made  a  few 
stools  for  chairs  out  of  what  I  could  pick 
up  around,  took  the  wagon  bed  off  and 
fixed  it  at  the  end  of  the  house,  propped  it 
well  and  put  the  tent  over  it.  Having 
plenty  of  English  blankets  and  good  bed- 
ding, we  arranged  as  best  we  could  and 
slept  in  our  wagon  all  winter;  sonietimes 
the  snow  would  drift  in  and  almost  cover 
the  pillows.  What  a  time  to  be  remem- 
bered ! 

I  had  never  cut  down  a  tree  or  even  cut 
fire  wood,  always  being  used  to  coal. 
However  I  took  the  running  gears  of  the 
wagon  and  started  off  with  the  rest  for 
wood.  Snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  we 
had  to  climb  the  hillside  where  the  timber 
was,  and  stand  there  and  chop.  I  thought 
I  would  try  a  small  tree  first,  but  had  not 
given  many  strokes  when  my  foot  slipped 
and  down  I  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
men  smiled  at  my  awkwardness  and  then 
helped  me  to  get  my  load;  but  I  soon  got 
used  to  it  and  was  able  to  cut  and  haul 
our  fire  wood. 

When  spring  came  and  the  ground  was 
dry  enough,  I  built  a  log-house  twelve  by 
fourteen;  no  lumber  was  to  be  had,  but  we 
had  taken  a  box  of  window  glass  across 
the  plains.  It  however  was  of  no  use  to 
us  for  we  could  get  no  sash  to  put  it  in, 
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therefore  the  window,  instead  of  being 
glass,  was  only  a  piece  of  unbleached  mus- 
lin and  the  roof  was  made  of  willows  and 
rushes,  with  earth  on  top.  It  was  a  hard 
way  of  living.  Many  articles  we  had 
taken  with  us  helped  to  make  the  place 
comfortable.  As  summer  came  on  and 
the  weather  was  pleasant  we  again  visited 
Salt  Lake  City,  thirty  miles  from  Ameri- 
can Fork,  making  our  home  at  Father  and 
Mother  RussePs,  the  wealthy  old  brother 
that  sent  the  sugar  machinery  to  Utah, 
with  the  promise  that  his  money  would  be 
refunded  when  he  got  there,  but  the  au- 
thorities did  not  so  choose  to  understand 
it.  His  son  took  cold  on  the  journey  and 
died  soon  after,  leaving  the  old  couple  all 
alone.  They  told  us  of  many  things  car- 
ried on  in  that  city  that  were  repulsive  and 
wicked.  We  all  felt  glad  that  Bro.  Col- 
linson  had  taken  warning  and  returned 
with  his  large  family  to  England  from 
Council  Bluffs.  I  thought,  "O,  that  I 
could  publish  these  things  to  the  world 
and  warn  others  against  coming  here  !'^  but 
wisdom  dictated  otherwise. 

We  were  in  the  city  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  temple.  It  was  in 
its  way  a  grand  affair  and  rather  an  impos- 
ing spectacle.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thous- 
ands, of  people  were  there  to  wituess  the 
ceremony.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  sun 
shone  as  brightly  upon  the  assembled 
multitude  as  though  they  had  gathered  to- 
gether to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  the  living 
and  true  God  and  were  keeping  his  com- 
mandments. On  that  day  we  met  many 
friends  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  years, 
and  many  and  varied  were  the  hasty  re- 
marks made  by  them,  pausing  frequently 


to  look  around  as  if  fearful  that  some  on( 
was  listening.     We  met  a  brother  and  sis 
ter  Childs,  who  came  in  the  ship  with  us. 
Their  three  daughters  were  married  to  the 
same  man  and  themselves  adopted  into  hi« 
family.     They  looked  miserable  enough. 
Many  and  serious  were  the  thoughts  whicb 
occupied  our  minds  as  we  returned  home, 
and  silently  we  prayed  for  the  day  of  de- 
liverance.    My  time   and  attention  were 
now  turned  to  other  matters,  such  as  pot- 
ting in  a  crop,  etc.     Wheat  was  raised  by 
irrigation,  work  that  was  neither  pleasant 
nor  healthful,  so   much  standing  in  the 
water  being  required.     Mattie  worked  at 
her  trade,  straw  bonnet  cleaning,  trimming, 
etc.,  which   enabled  us  to  obtain   manv 
things  that  other  poor  folks  could  not  get. 
Poverty  in  all  its  wretchedness  was  keen- 
ly felt  among  that  people,  while  the  shep- 
herds were  enjoying  the  good  things  of 
earth,  thus  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  an- 
cient prophet,  "They  feed  themselves  and 
not  the  flock."     We  were  kept  busy,  while 
time,   which   goes  just  as  fast  in  Utah 
as  any  where  else,  kept  rolling  on.     Oar 
garden   looked   blooming,  the   crop  was 
good,  and  things  in  general  began  to  wear 
a  more  favorable  aspect.     On  the  ninth  of 
August  our   little  Glaud  was  born,  and 
shortly  after  I  received  a  message  from 
headquarters,  informing  me  that  another 
company  had  been  ordered  south,  and  for' 
me  to  be  ready  to  join  them  as  they  passed 
through.     This  was  sad   news  to  us,  for 
wc  had  made  arrangements  to  have  things 
as  comfortable  as  possible  in  our  present 
home..    I  stood  bewildered,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  which  wav  to  turn. 

(To  be  oontmued). 


HOW    WOMEN    REST. 


TI^OW  differently  men  and  women  rest!  "I 
1  )  piess  I'll  sit  down  and  mend  those  stock- 
•  mgs  and  rest  awhile,"  says  the  wife;  but 
the  husband  throws  himself  upon  the  easy 
lounge  or  sits  back  in  his  arm  chair,  with  hands 
at  rest  and  feet  placed  horizontally  upon  anoth- 
er chair.  The  result  is  that  his  wnole  body 
gains  full  benefit  of  the  half  hour  he  allows 
himself  from  work,  and  the  wife  only  receives 
that  indirect  help  which  comes  from  the  change 
of  occupation.  A  physician  would  tell  her  that 
taking  even  ten  minutes'  rest  in  a  horizontal 


position,  as  a  change  from  standing  or  eittin:: 
at  work,  would  prove  more  beneficial  to  her 
than  any  of  her  makeshifts  at  resting.  Bu:?y 
women  have  a  habit  of  keeping;  on  their  fn^t 
just  as  long  as  they  can,  in  spite  of  backaohe 
and  warning  pains.*  As  they  grow  older  thvy 
see  the  foily  of  permitting  such  drafts  ujxni 
their  strength,  and  learn  to  take  things  easier, 
let  what  will  happen.  They  say:  "I  used  t'^ 
think  I  must  do  thus  and  so,  but  I've  groffa 
wiser  and  learned  to  slight  things.'' 

-nSelccted. 
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Oh,  to  recall  the  days  when,  on  the  road 

That  led  me,  cheerful  or  depressed,  towards 
home, 

My  little  timid  son  was  wont  to  come 
Within  my  ken,  not  far  fix)m  my  abode! 
On  seeing  me  his  eager  joy  he  curbed, 

Uncertain  of  my  mood.    He  peeled  his  stick 

With  anxious  mien,  while  casting  glances 
quick 
To  learn  my  humor;  if  I  seemed  disturbed 
As  I  drew  near,  he  loitered  by  my  side — 

A  thought  behind — and  looked  intent  on 
work; 

But  if  I  smiled — then,  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
Hi£  stick  flew  far,  and  such  a  whelming  tide 
Of  love  burst  forth,  in  smiles  and  misty  tears. 
And  pressure  of  his  loving  little  hand. 

And  eager  confidence  of  hopes  and  fears ! 


Oh  that  we  did  not  fail  so  oft  to  find 
God's  angel's  in  our  children  1    How  our  eyes 
Are  holden,  while  we  deem  that  we  are  wise; 

Whereas  we  are  but  very  dull  and  blind  I 

For  what  are  trifiing  faults — a  noisy  tone, 
A  broken  platter,  or  a  missing  hat? 
Can  we  not  foster  love  so  passionate, 

Yet  gently  chide?    Alas!  why  be  so  prone 
To  silence  lips  so  loving,  or  to  make 
The  little  heart  e'en  for  a  moment  ache 

Because  our  nerves  are  jarred?    How  soon  we 
lose 
Perception  of  the  treasure  of  its  lovet 

Shock  our  fastidious  senee,  and  we  refuse 
The  love  that  fills  the  little  heart  with  joy — 
The  solace  that  could  half  our  griefs  remove. 

—Spectator. 
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BY  ELDER  E.  8TAFF0BD. 


]T|HE  rain  having  ceased,  I  being  very 
1  chilly,  accepted  an  invitation  of  a 
Toang  shipmate  to  walk  the  streets  awhile. 
He,  with  those  we  had  just  left,  had  been 
roaming  the  streets  all  night.  We  had 
not  walked  long  before  day  dawned — 
which  made  glad  our  heart,  that  loved  the 
light  better  than  the  darkness,  especially 
at  such  a  time  as  this.  As  soon  as  a 
chance  offered,  we  partook  of  breakfast, 
after  which  I  left  him  and  went  on  board 
ship,  arriving  there  about  nine  o'clock 
a.m.  A  few  days  after  we  dropped  anchor 
a  British  man  of  war  sailed  for  England. 
She  had  been  from  home  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  the  night  before  she  left  we 
could  hear  the  crew  singing  "Homeward 
Bound.'*  One  man  would  sing  the  song, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  or  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  ship's  crew 
would  join  in  the  chorus,  "For  we  know 
we  are  homeward  bound."  This  made 
mure  than  one  or  two  express  a  wish  that 
we  could  sing  the  same,  but  instead  of 
that  our  time  was  before  us. 

While  in  port  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  was  the  reveille,  played  by  two 
iifes,  a  snare  and  a  base  drum.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  boatswain  piped,  echoed  by 


his  mates,  "All  hands  up,  all  hammocks." 
Then  washing  and  scrubbing  decks;  decks 
all  dried;  then  breakfast.  After  which, 
"All  hands  up,  all  clothes  bags,  and 
change  dreas,"  rang  through  the  ship. 

In  the  night  we  had  to  wear  blue  flan- 
nel frocks  and  trowsers,  and  in  the  day 
time  sometimes  blue  frocks  and  white 
trowsers,  and  again  blue  trowsers  and 
white  frocks,  and  at  other  times  all  white, 
especially  on  Sundays.  We  did  not  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  while  in  port,  after  a 
change  of  clothing.  There  were  some 
men  on  board  that  were  professional  tail- 
ors; these  could  always  find  employment 
with  their  needles,  and  picked  up  a  good 
many  dimes  thereby;  some  would  manu- 
facture Panama  grass  hats,  which  were 
worn  by  many  on  ship  board.  Some  em- 
ployed their  time  playing  checkers,  or 
Spanish  poles;  some  in  talking  over  for- 
mer exploits  or  spinning  yams,  while 
some,  the  determined  outlaws,  gambled  in 
spite  of  the  strict  law  of  the  navy  against 
it,  and  if  caught  were  subjected  to  severe 
punishment;  but  they  would  pay  a  man 
for  watching  for  the  officers,  and  he  would 
generally  give  the  alarm  in  time  for  all 
signs  of  gambling  to  be  taken  away  be- 
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fore  the  officers  arrived.  Sometime  he 
wo  aid  pounce  upon  them  unawares,  and 
secure  money,  cards,  chuck-a-luck  board, 
or  canvas  ones,  take  the  names  of  offend- 
ers, who  were  whipped  with  the  cats;  but 
that  did  not  deter  them  from  following 
the  pernicious  practice. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  in  forming 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man  who, 
like  himself,  was  out  of  his  element  in  the 
company  we  had  to  associate  with.  He 
had  in  his  possession  an  old  Adams  arith- 
metic, which  he  gave  me  the  use  of,  when 
not  using  it  himself;  and,  availing  myself 
of  this,  to  me  great  privilege,  I  went 
through  it  before  I  left  the  ship.  It 
helped  to  while  away  many,  what  other- 
wise would  have  been,  lonely  hours,  and 
served  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief. 

To  give  a  sample  of  the  desperadoes 
we  had  on  board,  and  to  present  this  life 
in  its  true  light  to  any  young  man  who 
may  chance  to  read  these  pages,  who  like 
myself  may  have  felt  drawn  to  a  life  upon 
the  briny  deep,  I  will  relate  a  few  circum- 
stances connected  with  such.  One  day 
gambling  had  been  carried  on  without 
intermission  from  morning  till  night, 
their  rendezvous  being  between  two  guns 
on  the  gun  deck.  One  man,  when  they 
closed  at  night,  arose  completely  broke. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  went  to  the 
winner's  hammock  with  his  sheath  knife 
and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  give  up 
his  money  he  would  cut  his  throat.  An- 
other party  telling  over  his  exploits  said 
the  reason  he  had  to  ship  was  that,  being 
chased  by  a  policeman  one  day,  for  some- 
thing he  had  done  in  violation  of  the  law, 
he  was  so  closely  pursued  that  he  ran  up 
an  alley-way  in  New  York  City  and  en- 
tered a  stable,  thinking  to  hide  from  the 
officer;  but  looking  round  as  he  entered, 
saw  that  he  was  discovered,  and  picking 
up  a  pitchfork  waited  till  the  officer  en- 
tered, and  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^pinned 
him  to  the  door." 

This  provoked  other  stories  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  but  I  forbear  relating  them. 
There  is  one  more  I  feel  like  relating, 
because  it  shows  the  depths  of  brutish- 
ness,  or  fiendishness,  that  human  nature 
can  descend  to  when  once  fairly  on  the 
downward  road  to  destruction.  There 
was  an  old  weather  beaten  tar,  who  hail- 
ed by  the  name  of  Hunt,  (though  men  are 
so  accustomed  to  ship  under  fictitious 
names  that  their  right   names  are  very 


rarely  discovered),  he  was  a  disagreeable, 
surly,  ill-natured  growler,  and  had  very 
few  friends  on  board  the  ship.  He  was 
very  secretive  in  his  nature,  and  never 
but  once  told  anything  concerning  him- 
self. His  character  was  canvassed  by  the 
men,  and  some  concluded  that  he  had 
been  a  pirate;  some  that  he  had  murdered 
some  one;  or  that  some  heavy  crime  lay 
at  his  door.  He  was  stationed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  ship  as  myself,  and  cou- 
sequently  I  was  frequently  brought  in 
contact  with  him.  The  men  often  tried 
to  draw  him  out,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
However  one  day,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  he  began  to  tell  of  his  not  always 
having  been  in  the  condition  that  present 
appearances  indicated;  he  said  he  used  to 
command  instead  of  being  commanded; 
and  by  letting  him  have  his  own  way 
without  interruption,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  himself. 

"I  used  to  command  a  slave  ship,  indeed 
I  have  commanded  several  in  ray  life,  and 
have  made  many  a  successful  and  lucra- 
tive trip  with  a  cargo  of  slaves.     Some- 
times I  have  been  chased  so  closely  by 
the  cruisers  sent  out  to  look  after  such  as 
we,  that  we  barely  got  the  slaves  ashore 
and  had  to  run  ashore  ourselves  and  leave 
the  ship,  taking  all  the  papers  80  as  to 
leave  no  tell-tales  behind,  and  barely  es- 
caped capture,  the  ship  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  cruiser.     One  time  we  had 
been  to  Africa  and  had  got  a  very  good 
lot  of  negroes,  and  were  about  half  way 
home  when,  in  the  morning   early,  the 
lookout  aloft  espied  a  British  frigate  on 
•ur  weather  quarter,   about   hull  down^ 
which  appeared  to  have  sighted  us,  and 
was  giving  chase.     I  had  a  good  sailer, 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  cniieer 
was  gaining  on  us.     I  knew  that  if  caught 
with  the  negroes  on  board  it  was  to  dance 
on  nothing  at  the  yard's  end,  and  I  was 
not  long  in  making  up  my  mind  what  to 
do.     It  was  at  a  time  when  hemp  cables 
were  in  vogue  instead  of  the  chain  which 
we  use  now.     I  put  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  so  that  the  chaser  sonld  not  see 
what  was  going  on;  bent  the  cable  to  the 
anchor  so  as  to  run  over  the  bow;  had  the 
negroes   brought   up   one  at  a  time,  and 
ticKi  them  to  the  cable.     After  all  was 
ready  we  cut  the  stoppers  to  the  anchor, 
and  let  her  go,  (here  he  laughed  a  fiend- 
ish laugh,  and  said).  You  ought  to  have 
seen  them  niggers  go  over  the  bow  like  a 
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school  of  porpoises  chasing  one  another. 
We  then  went  to  work  and  cleaned  the 
ship,  cleared  it  of  everything  which  would 
show  that  we  were  slavers;  and  having 
two  sets  of  papers  made  oat  for  such  an 
emergency  as  this,  we  destroyed  the  slave 
papers,  and  by  the  time  the  Britisher 
overhauled  us,  we  were  prepared;  and, 
(said  he,)  you  never  saw  such  a  mad  set  of 
fellows,  they  were  so  disappointed." 

Whether  the  story  was  true  or  false,  he 
was  low  before,  but  he  sank  far  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  those  that  heard  him, 
afterwards.  Reader,  can  you  wonder  that 
the  writer  was  unhappy  among  such  men? 
Bat  they  were  not  all  so  bad  as  this. 
There  were  some,  who  while  they  were 
Tery  wild,  yet  had  not  lost  all  sense  of 
right,  and  had  kind  hearts,  although  their 
kindness  was  manifested  in  a  rough  man- 
ner. 

While  in  port  our  chief  meal  consisted 
of  fresh  beef  and  vegetables,  yams  or 
potatoes,  made  into  soup.  Every  day  a 
man  whom  the  sailors  called  '^bumb-boat 
Joe,"  came  to  the  ship  with  fruits  and 
pastry,  carrying  on  quite  a  trade.  He 
brought  oranges,  bananas,  plantains,  figs, 
cocoa-nuts,  fresh  from  the  trees;  grapes, 
Brazilian  nuts,  etc. 

At  length  we  received  orders  to  weigh 
anchor,  jast  four  months  exactly  from  the 
time  we  dropped  it.  I  had  written  home, 
but  received  no  answer  as  yet.  We  start- 
ed the  fore  part  of  December,  1847,  from 
Rio  Janeiro  to  go  round  Cape  Horn  to 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  South  America.  Notb- 
in?  out  of  the  ordinarv  routine  occurred 
until  we  were  about  a  week's  sail  from 
the  Cape,  when  we  descried  what  we  lands- 
men decided  was  a  ship  on  fire.     It  prov- 

The  predictions  in  which  affectionate 
hope  gave  inspiration  to  political  pru- 
dence are  fulfilled.  The  fears  of  the 
faint  hearted,  together  with  the  hopes  of 
those  to  whom  our  national  existence  is  a 
menace,  are  alike  disappointed. 

To-day,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  after  alternate  sunshine  and 
storm,  after  the  heavings  of  the  earth 
which  only  deepened  the  root  of  gov- 
ernment, and  after  the  lightning^s  lurid 
fiash  and  the  thunders  of  war  have  tried 
us;  like  the  storm  tested  oak  of  the  for- 
est, under  a  sky  now  radiant  with  sun- 
shine and  blessings,  the  century-plant  of 
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ed  however  to  be  a  whale  ship,  the  crew 
of  which  were  trying  out  blubber.  She 
had  three  furnaces  on  deck,  and  the  fires 
at  a  distance,  especially  in  the  dark,  assu- 
med a  larger  appearance  than  was  real. 
We  did  not  go  within  speaking  distance 
of  her. 

The  weather  was  getting  to  be  very 
cold,  and  we  had  the  port  holes  and  the 
ordinary  half  doors  made  tight  outside, 
and  covered  with  canvas  inside,  to  keep 
out  the  piercing  wind.  In  a  few  days  we 
began  to  encounter  field  ice,  and  it  com- 
menced to  snow.  The  cordage  of  the 
ship  was  hard  to  handle,  and  the  decks 
became  so  slippery  that  life-lines  were 
passed  fore  and  aft  for  the  men  to  hold 
to  for  safety  while  walking  along;  the 
ship  rolled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  so 
that  her  upper  deck  guns  would  dip  their 
muzzles  in  the  water.  We  rounded  the 
Horn  in  what  was  summer  time  in  these 
latitudes,  but  it  was  so  cold  there  that 
when  we  turned  into  our  hammocks  with 
two  sets  of  fiannels  and  heavy  pea-jacket 
on,  and  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  we  could 
not  sleep  for  the  cold.  While  rounding- 
the  Horn,  for  about  what  should  have 
been  three  days  and  two  nights  it  was  all 
daylight.  We  went  to  our  hammocks  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  in  daylight,  the 
sun  having  been  set  about  an  hour.  It 
was  down  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours,  and  re-appeared  to  describe  a 
very  small  circle  in  its  flight  from  and  re- 
appearance to  us.  The  third  night  the 
darkness  was  not  of  long  duration,  but 
each  night  gradually  lengthened,  until 
they  assumed  their  usual  length.  We 
dropped  anchor  in  Valparaiso  in  the  sec- 
ond week  in  January,  or  about  that  time* 

To  be  oontinned. 

a  second  time  m  it^rj  lortnc  maintenance 
of  our  rights  upon  the  high  seas.  No; 
i)or  in  these  fifty  years  of  continuous 
warfare  by  the  remorseless  Indian  Sav- 
ages, nor  the  two  years'  war  with  our 
neighboring  Republic  upon  the  south — 
Mexico.  But  the  supremest  trial  in  all 
the  eighty  five  years  of  our  existence 
came  when  the  country  scorned  suddenly 
rent  asunder  and  the  forces  needful  for 
its  preservation  and  continuance,  were 
clinched  and  rocking  to  and  fro  in  a 
bloody  grapple  on  the  question  of  Union 
or  no  Union. 

Thank   God,    loyalty   triumphed;    the 
prayers  were  heard,  the  sacrifice  was  ac- 
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cepted,  and  to-day  we  behold  its  fruitage 
in  every  part  of  our  common  country. 
Stil]  one  as  at  the  beginning,  although 
now  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
from  lakes  to  gulf,  and  covering  such  im- 
mense spaces  and  absorbing  such  inces- 
sant and  diverse  elements  from  other 
lands,  and  developing  within  it  opinions 
so  conflicting,  interests  so  various  and 
forms  of  occupation  so  manifold,  and  yet 
so  liberal  and  free  that  we  stand  amazed 
at  our  own  growth  and  marvelous  devel- 
opment. 

The  dream  and  fable  of  the  old  world, 
and  of  by-gone  ages  has  become  a  fixed 
fact  in  the  new;  and  the  American  Union 
stands  out  as  a  practical  and  indisputable 
illustration  of  popular  self-government. 

▲  STRIKING  COINCIDENCE. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  years 
before  Christ,  God  called  Moses  from  the 
care  of  Jethro's  flocks  to  go  down  into 
Egypt,  where  his  people  were  in  bondage 
and  had  been  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  with  the  promise  of  God's  presence 
and  guidance,  that  he  might  lead  the  Is- 
raelites unto  the  "promised  laud." 

Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  years 
after  Christ,  Columbus,  inspired  by  a 
faith  and  courage  that  marked  him  as  the 
grandest  figure  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  led  the  way  and  opened  up  to  the 
elder  families  and  nations  of  the  earth 
this  new  world;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
an  unseen  hand  guided  his  vessels  across 
the  trackless  waters  and  brought  'to  man 
tidings  of  a  second  promised  land,  and 
one  upon  which  Moses  never  gazed  nor 
trod. 

AN  ASYLUM  FOR  ALL. 

And  hither  they  have  come,  from  all 
lands,  kindreds  and  tongues;  the  citizens 
of  every  clime  and  the  child  of  every 
creed.  Here  they  live  and  roam;  free 
and  untrammeled  as  the  wild  winds  that 
play  in  the  heavens.  The  Pagan,  Ma- 
hommedan  and  Christian  are  alike  pro- 
tected. Atheist  or  Infidel  receives  the 
sheltering  hand  of  the  Constitution. 

WE  SHOULD  BE  THANKFUL. 

The   Psalmist   David    commanded   his 

nation  in  these  words,  to  recognize  God 

in  the  manifold    blessings    about   them. 

He  says: 

"O  jrive  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
Call  upon  hie  name, 
Make  known  hip  deeds 
Among  the  people.'' 


We  have  far  more  to  be  grateful  to  God 
for  than  the  Jews.  Cast  your  eyes  about 
you  and  contrast  your  advantages  and 
blessings,  and  your  greatest  wonder  will 
be,  that  you  had  never  seen  them  before. 
'^Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  peo- 
ple." This  is  the  primary  object  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  God  grant  it  may  never 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Miss  Quincy  tells  us  that  when  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent and  after  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
the  Bible  which  was  presented  to  receive 
his  kiss  opened  at  the  49th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  that  the  tenth  verse  of  that 
chapter  received  the  impress  of  his  lips. 
It  reads  as  follows:  <<The  scepter  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah;  nor  a  law-giver 
from  between  his  feet  until  Shiloh  come, 
and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be."  All  Bible  students  know 
that  these  words  were  a  prophecy,  al- 
though conveyed  in  the  words  of  Jacob 
as  a  blessing  to  Joseph,  and  that  they  un- 
equivocally point  to  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  reason  we 
call  attention  to  the  incident  is  found  in 
the  closing  sentence,  ^'And  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  No 
name  in  all  our  historv  as  that  of  Wash- 
ington  is  loved,  honored  and  revered.  It 
sweeps  across  the  continent,  is  enshrined 
in  all  hearts;  has  no  state  or  section,  and 
wherevor  that  starry  flag  shall  float  it 
will  ever  live.  The  great  Napoleon, 
when  the  news  of  Washington's  death 
reached  him  said:  ** Washington  the 
friend  of  liberty  is  dead."  And  here  we 
will  make  a  slight  digression  to  reply  in 
brief  to  the  statement  recently  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  over  the  signature  of 
Dr.  Underwood,  that  Washington  was  an 
atheist. 

We  know  him  not  from  formal  and  per 
functory  expressions  in  public  documents 
but  from  his  constant  and  unstudied  rec- 
ognition of  Divine  Providence,  and  in 
his  prayers  for  divine  help  and  guidance. 
During  that  hard  winter  when  the  Amer- 
ican Army  was  encamped  at  VallcT 
Forge,  with  discontent  everywhere,  cour- 
age failing,  Toryism  more  defiant,  and 
the  soldiers  illy  clad  and  poorly  provis- 
ioned, and  often  stained  the  snow  with 
blood  from  ice-gashed  feet.  With  cabalB, 
intrigues  and  malicious  reports  that  ha^i 
his  unseating  from  the  command  far  their 
object,  all  thickening  about  him.     In  fact 
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it  was  the  darkest  period  in  the  seven 
years'  straggle.  Isaac  Potts  with  whom 
Washington  hoarded  and  made  his  head- 
quarters during  that  long  dark  winter, 
makes  this  statement:  ^'Strolling  up  the 
creek  that  held  its  course  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  solemn  voice;  walking  quietly  he  soon 
came  to  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sap- 
ling and  peering  through  a  thicket  he  saw 
Washington  himself  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer,  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears.  Mr. 
Potts  retraced  his  steps  and  with  much 
agitation  entered  his  wife's  room  and  said, 
*Wife,  if  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth 
whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to  it  is  George 
Washington,  and  I  feel  a  presentiment 
that  our  independence  will  he  established 
and  that  God  in  his  providence  has  willed 
it  80.' "  •   And  so  it  proved. 

ANOTHER  COINCIDENCE. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned  one  co- 
incidence, we  will  mention  another.  They 
deserve  serious  study. 

In  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  slave-ship 
landed  her  freight  of  living  souls  in  Vir- 
ginia, completing  her  voyage  soon  after 
that  of  the  Mayflower  with  the  Puritan 
Pilgrims  commenced.  Both  ships  were 
on  the  ocean  at  the  same  time  and  des- 
tined for  our  shores,  the  one  bearing  the 
«»ed8  of  slavery,  the  other  those  of  liber- 
ty, and  both  to  grow  together  on  this  cho- 
sen field  until  the  harvest  which  took 
place  tw^o  hundred  and  forty-one  years 
afterwards.  These  two  principles,  so  an- 
tagonistic, could  not  permanently  endure, 
^  Abraham  Lincoln  so  tersely  put  it  in 
1^58,  **A  house  divided  against  itself  can 
not  stand,"  and  so  it  proved  after  a  long 
straggle  for  area  of  territory  and  political 
i^apremacy  and  when  the  dread  debate 
escaped  all  bounds  of  reason,  and  the  na- 
tion in  arms  solved,  by  the  appeal  to  war 
what  was  too  hard  for  civil  wisdom. 
And  to-day,  with  territory  unmutilated, 
our  Constitution  uncorrupted,  a  united 
people,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
that  numbered  her  first  one  hundred  years 
of  national  existence,  crowns  with  new 
0ory  the  immortal  truths  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  colored  race. 

But  at  what  a  fearful  cost  was  this 
achieved!  This  sin  against  humanity  was 
atoned  for  in  the  blood  of  more  than  half 
a  million  brave  men  and  the  expenditure 


of  three  billions  of  money;  but  let  us 
thank  God  and  take  courage  in  the  thought, 
that  that  Starry  Banner  of  Washington 
floats  to-day  over  our  one  nation  and  that 
its  shadow  falls  on  neither  foe  nor  slave. 

THEN    AND    NOW. 

It  would  have  needed  inHpired  vision  to 
predict  the  advance  and  marvelous  growth 
of  one  hundred  years  under  Constitutional 
Government.  In  1789  we  had  but  thir- 
teen states,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
area  of  our  present  domain,  or  to  resort 
to  figures,  341,756  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  now  8,527,(554  square  miles,  di- 
vided into  thirty-eight  states,  (soon  to  be 
forty-twoj,  and  ten  territories  and  a  popu- 
lation of  oetween  sixty  and  sixty -five  mil- 
lions, or  more  than  fifteen  times  larger 
than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 

We  have  annihilated  space,  and  linked 
the  nations  together,  and  made  all  kindred 
and  tongues  neighbors.  It  took  Wash- 
ington one  week  to  reach  New  York  City 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
John  Adams  was  more  than  fifty  hours  in 
going  from  Braintree  to  New  York  City 
to  be  first  Vice-President.  To-day,  al- 
though the  distance  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  he  could  have  breakfasted 
at  home  and  eaten  his  dinner  in  New 
York  City.  Washington  would  have  re- 
quired two  hours  longer. 

MARVELOUS    IHPROVRMKNT. 

This  is  truly  an  age  of  advancement 
and  improvement.  We  have  more  than 
150,000  miles  of  completed  railroad,  with 
13,000  or  14,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 
not  to  mention  our  northern  lakes,  which 
might  be  termed  inland  Seas.  These  add- 
ed to  the  thousands  of  miles  of  gulf  and 
sea  coast  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  that 
direction. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  pride  and  safety  of  the  nation  rests 
more  in  the  free  education  of  its  citizens, 
or  I  would  say  inhabitants,  intellectually 
and  morally,  than  in  any  other  of  it«  great 
institutions;  and  may  we  not  point  with 
pride  to  our  200,000  public  schools  with 
10,000,000  pupils  attending  them;  to  this 
let  me  add  nearly  12,000  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence. The  harnessed  lightning  flashes 
along  the  wire  that  spans  the  sea,  lights 
our  cities,  while  steam  takes  us  to  £urope 
in  a  week.  Inventions  of  every  kind 
speed  labor,  increase  wealth,  and   serve 
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the  poorest  man  to-day  as  no  king  could 
be  served  one  hundred  years  ago. 

TO   THE    LADIES. 

Ladies,  your  presence  adds  dignity  to 
any  assemblage.  In  fact  no  general  as- 
semblage in  our  country  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  without  you.  This  is  called  the 
"golden  age."  If  the  claim  be  valid  it  is 
because  woman  has  lent,  or  joined,  her  in- 
fluence to  that  of  man  in  the  questions 
and  problems  of  civilization,  and  is  lead- 
ing man  to  the  attainments  of  a  higher 
life  and  purer  morality.  To-day  we  behold 
woman  admitted  into  scores  of  profes- 
sions and  callings  that  were  closed  against 
her  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
our  country  she  is  honorable,  competing 
with  ber  brother  and  in  some  things  she 
has  passed  him. 

THE    RIGHT    OF    SUFFRAGE. 

In  this  connection   and   at  the  risk  of 
being  censured  by  some,  we  will  venture 
to  mention  briefly  a  few  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suffrage  question.  We  make 
this  digression,  if  it  be  so,  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  any  party  but  in  justice  to  wo- 
man.    In  the  beginning  of  our  history  no 
man   could   vote   that   was  not   a   mem- 
ber of  the  church;  and  by  the  way  and  in 
the  line  of  economy,  the  deacons  to  relieve 
the  church  members  from  the  trouble  of 
calling  at  the  ballot  boxes,  took  their  hats 
and  went  around  from  house  to  house  and 
collected  the  votes.     Deacons  must  have 
been  very  trustworthy  in  those  days.     I 
fear  they  would  meet  with  a  cool  reception 
now  should  they  presume  to  exercise  their 
gifts  in  such  a  way  to-day.     After  a  time 
a  man  was  allowed  to  vote  providing  he 
owned  so  much  property;  even  if  he  was 
not  a   church    member.     By   and  by  this 
property  qualification  was  knocked  down 
as  It  could  be  easily  seen  that  it  was  the 
property,  and  not  the  man  himself  that 
did  the  voting. 

Then  came  the  foreigner  asking  to  vote, 
and  he  was  taken  in  on  probation,  backed 
by  good  intentions.  Now  in  some  states 
he  files  his  good  intentions  and  votes. 
Thus  it  is,  like  some  of  those  old  rail 
fences  that  with  one  pretext  or  another 
rail  after  rail  was  taken,  until  anything 
could  jump  them,  and  why  not  woman. 
To  be  candid,  as  we  permit  the  lame,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  foreign  or  native  born, 
black  and  white,  what  is  the  matter  with 


woman?  Yes,  the  mother  that  taught  ns, 
the  wife  that  toils  and  is  worthy  to  walk 
by  our  side,  and  the  sister  we  loved  as 
ourselves.  Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  we  put 
woman  on  a  par  with  the  pauper,  lower 
than  the  slave  and  beneath  the  ignorant 
foreigner.  Dear  friends,  in  my  humble 
judgment  these  days  of  injustice  to  wo- 
man are  numbered  in  this  country,  for 
where  she  has  been  granted  the  right  of 
suffrage  she  has  not  proven  a  disturbing 
element,  but  a  power  for  good.  But  we 
are  met  with  this  argument:  "Woman 
can't  work  the  roads;"  "Woman  can't  go 
to  war."  Usually  the  persons  using  the 
first  as  argument  would  be  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  let  the  women  do  all  the  voting,  if 
they  would  agree. to  do  all  the  road  work. 
A  third  argument  is  sometimes  used,  it  is 
this:  "Woman  never  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion." A  few  years  ago,  some  one  offer- 
ed this  objection  to  the  step-mother  of 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  who  promptly  replied, 
"No;  women  never  put  down  the  rebellion, 
but  we  furnished  the  boys  that  did."  No 
true  man  nor  brave  soldier  but  will  freely 
admit  that  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  (at 
home),  suffered  and  sacrificed  as  no  others 
did,  during  the  late  war.  We  need  and 
must  have  woman's  co-operation  in  solving 
the  questions  and  problems  of  human  pro- 
gress, and  the  institutions  of  our  country 
need  her  assistance. 

Take,  if  you  please,  "The  Drink  Ques- 
tion," "The  Saloon  in  politics,"  "Social 
purity,"  "Equal  wages  for  equal  work," 
"Divorce,"  etc.  These  and  other  questions 
are  before  the  American  people,  and  they 
have  come  to  stay. 

Of  one  thing  we  feel  assured,  and  that 
is,  that  the  "curse  of  rum"  will  never  be 
annihilated  and  driven  from  our  land 
until  we  arm  woman  with  the  ballot.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  only  one- 
thirtieth  of  our  population  lived  in  cities; 
to-day  fully  one-fourth,  and  this  one-fourth 
virtually  rules  the  other  three-fourths. 
Every  political  student  knows  that  ^ew 
York  city  dominates  the  State  of  New 
York;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  recent  election  in  Pennsylvania  on  the 
question  of  constitutional  prohibition, 
Philadelphia  gave  93,000  votes  against 
the  measure.  And  so  go  where  you  will 
in  whatever  state,  you  will  find  if  that 
state  has  a  large  city  or  cities,  the  rural 
population  are  domineered  over  by  the  sa- 
loon in  politics. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AGAINST  THE  SALOON.  will  find  woman  almost  solidly  behind  it. 


As  a  nation  we  spend  $11 1,304,927  for 
educational  purposes,  or  to  be  more  plain, 
$1.97  per  inhabitant,  while  we  pay  out 
1700,000,000  for  intoxicants,  or  $12.42 
per  capita.  These  figures  are  furnished 
by  F.  N.  Barret,  Commissioner  of  Statis- 
tics. These  figures  are  appalling.  The 
drink  question  and  traffic  stands  in  jux- 
taposition to  that  of  every  other  calling, 
to  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  to 
good  citizenship,  to  heaven  and  God.  We 
need  woman  to  help  us  put  down  this  de- 
mon and  to  save  the  inebriate  and  the 
boys. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    PROHIBITION 

will  be  a  success  whenever  you  enfran- 
chise woman.  No  law  is  strong  unless 
the  people  are  vigorously  and  vociferously 
in  its  support,  and  any  measure  looking 
towards   the  extinction  of   drunkenness 


A    PABTINO    WORD. 

To  the  young  men  and  wom^n,  yes  and 
children  who  are  here  and  who  have  so 
kindly  given  me  their  attention;  you  will 
soon  be  the  active  men  and  women  of  the 
country.  Let  me  encourage  you  and  esp 
pecially  the  boys,  to  be  sober,  industrious^ 
keep  good  company,  read  good  books^ 
study  the  history  of  your  country,  be  pa- 
triotic. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  your  children  are 
coming  after  you;  be  careful  of  your  ex- 
amples. Those  dear  ones  will  soon  take 
your  places. 

We  can  but  say  in  conclusion,  in  the 
lines  of  the  poet: 

"Forever  float  that  standard  sheet 

Where  breathes  the  foe,  but  falls  before  us ; 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  freedom's  banner  floating  o'er  us." 

—Independent  Patriot. 
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It  was  not  sleep  that  bound  my  sight 
Upon  that  well  remembered  night ; 
It  was  not  fiincy's  fitful  power 
Beguiled  me  in  that  solemn  hour. 
But  o'er  the  vision  of  my  soul 
The  mjrstic  future  seemed  to  roll; 
And  in  the  deep  prophetic  trance. 
Revealed  its  treasures  to  my  glance. 

Before  my  wondering  eyes  there  stood 
A  vast  and  countless  multitude; 
The  hoary  sire,  the  prattling  child, 
The  mother  and  the  maiden  mild, 
The  gladsome  youth,  the  man  of  care, 
All  tribes,  all  ages  mingled  there ; 
And  all,  where'er  I  turned  to  see, 
In  humble  silence  bent  the  knee. 

8iiU  o'er  the  crowded  scene  I  gazed, 

Against  the  lurid  eastern  sky 

I  saw  the  shameful  cross  upraised ; 

I  saw  the  sufferer  doomed  to  die. 

T  was  he  whom  late  with  sorrowing  mien, 

In  Zion's  streets  I  oft  had  seen; 

And  now,  in  flood  and  agony, 

He  tamed  a  dying  look  on  me. 


Then  softly  from  the  gathering  throng 
Arose  the  sound  of  solemn  song. 
And  while  I  caught  the  swelling  lay, 
The  myriad  voices  seemed  to  say — 
'And  we  believe  in  him  that  died, 
By  Pontius  Pilate  crucified, 
That  he  shall  come  when  time  is  fled, 
To  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.' 

I  woke ;  thou  wast  not  by  my  side, 
I  heard  the  loud  exulting  cry ; 
I  heard  the  scornful  priests  deride, 
The  elders  murmur,  'Crucify !' 
O  Pilate!  hadst  thou  marked  my  prayer, 
That  guiltless  blood  to  shield  and  spare, 
That  deed  of  horror  would  not  be 
A  stain  to  thine— a  curse  to  thee  1 

Our  scenes  of  early  love  are  past; 
Our  youthful  spring  is  withered  all ; 
Afar  from  Rome  our  lot  is  cast, 
Beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Gaul;^ 
The  thoughts  that  memory  treasures  yet 
Of  other  days,  begin  to  flee; 
But  never  shall  ray  heart  forget 
The  cmcified  of  Galilee! 


*  Pootiot  Pilate  died  in  exile  et  Vienna,  e  ■mall  town  near  Lyone,  in  France. 
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BY  SB.  ABIGAIL  Y.  ALLEY. 


T  CONTINUE  my  leaves  of  Jerusalem 
A  and  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  stone 
which  so  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  kiss 
every  year  is  not  the  stone  which  tradi- 
tion calls  the  stone  of  Unction;  the  true 
one  is  buried  beneath  the  present  slab, 
which  was  placed  here  in  1810.  Lamps 
and  large  candelabra  hang  over  and  sur- 
round the  stone,  and  these  belong  to 
Armenians,  Latins,  Greeks  and  Copts, 
although  this  portion  of  the  church  is  the 
property  of  the  Armenians.  A  few  steps 
to  the  left  is  a  stone,  enclosed  with  a  rail- 
ing. This  is  the  station  of  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  marking  the  spot  where  she 
stood  while  the  body  was  being  anointed, 
or  where  she  stood  watching  the  tomb. 

A  few  steps  further  on,  to  the  right, 
and  we  enter  the  rotunda.  The  dome  is 
sixty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  is  decorated 
with  mosaics.  It  is  open  at  the  top  like 
the  pantheon  at  Rome,  and  is  supported 
by  eighteen  piers.  The  Holy  Sepulchre 
stands  in  the  very  center  of  the  rotunda. 
It  lies  within  a  small  chapel,  twenty-six 
feet  long,  by  eighteen  feet  broad,  built  of 
the  Saute  Croce  marble.  A  long  low  door- 
way leads  to  the  Sepulchre  itself,  the 
western  chapel.  It  is  very  small,  being 
only  six  feet  by  seven  feet,  or  forty- two 
square  feet  in  area,  of  which  space  nine- 
teen square  feet  are  taken  up  by  the  mar- 
ble sfab  shown  as  the  "Tomb  of  our  Lord." 
The  shih  is  cracked  through  the  center, 
and  much  worn  by  the  lips  of  adoring  pil- 
grims. The  chapel  is  marble  cased 
throughout,  so  that  no  rock  is  anywhere 
visible,  and  is  lit  by  forty-three  lamps,  al- 
ways burning.  The  Sepulchre  has  two 
chambers;  one,  the  vestibule,  being  the 
angel's  chapel,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
the  stone  which  the  angels  rolled  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tomb.  Then 
through  a  low  door  the  sepulchre,  itself, 
is  seen;  the  lamps  belong  to  the  different 
sects,  four  being  the  property  of  the  Copts. 
The  reliefs  in  the  wall  are,  in  front,  the 
Greeks;  right,  the  Armenians;  left,  the 
Latins.     Every  day  mass  is  said  here. 

On  the  feast  of  Easter,  the  Greeks  make 
the  holy  fire.  The  poor,  ignorant  people 
believe  it  really  is  fire  from  heaven.  I 
did  not  see  that  part  of  the  performance, 


but  went  the  next  night  to  see  the  ne: 
one.  Each  sect  took  a  banner  ai 
marched  around  the  tomb  with  the  inceni 
in  clouds,  chanting  as  they  went,  the  or^ 
playing  to  accompany  them;  each  wei 
three  times  around.  At  last,  I  becan 
tired  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  elep 
As  I  slept,  one  came  to  me  and  spoke  t 
me.  I  did  not  see  anyone,  but  heard  tt 
voice.  It  told  me  to  read  the  book;  thei 
I  should  find  the  truth. 

I  awoke  and  found  my  friends  a 
asleep;  no  mortal  was  near  enough  n< 
awake  enough  to  speak  to  me.  The  chare 
is  arranged  with  rooms,  open  in  fron 
like  a  theatre.  We  stood,  or  sat  in  one  c 
them.  Thev  cost  ten  francs  or  two  frank 
a  night,  just  as  the  people  are  able  to  pa} 
but  I  went  with  friends,  and  did  not  hav 
to  pay,  by  the  good  will  of  God;  and  th 
next  day  it  did  not  cost  me  much  to  g 
over  the  whole  church,  and  so  I  will  de* 
cribe  it  to  you  as  I  saw  it.  Whatsoeve 
may  be  the  belief  of  any  one,  he  ought  t 
pause  at  the  door  to  observe  awhile,  n 
spectfully,  the  feelings  of  others;  and  th 
one  can  witness  the  passionate  devotioi 
of  the  Russian  pilgrims,  without  emotioD 
As  for  myself,  I  wept. 

Coming  now  into  the  rotunda,  it  wil 
be  well  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the  notabI< 
places,  which  I  did.  Just  at  the  back  oj 
the  sepulchre  an  open  court  with  slabs  oi 
marble,  inlaid  and  radiating  from  a  cen 
tral  stone,  where  Jesus  stood  when  h( 
said  to  Mary  Magdalene,  who  stood  in  the 
marble  ring,  a  short  distance  off:  "Wo 
man,  why  weepest  thou?  and  she  suppos 
ing  Him  to  be  the  gardner,  said  unto  Him 
Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  Him  hence,  tell  ni6 
where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take 
Him  away."  This  spot  is  the  property  of 
the  Latins. 

Ascending  now  by  three  steps  to  the 
church  of  the  Latins,  we  enter  the  chapel 
of  the  apparition,  named  from  a  four- 
teenth century  legend,  that  here  our  Lord 
appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resurrection. 
On  the  left,  is  a  painting  of  the  last  sap- 
per. On  the  right,  an  altar,  and  on  it  a 
stick  called  the  rod  of  Moses.  By  pot- 
ting one  end  of  the  stick  into  a  hole  over 
the  altar,  a  stone  is  touched  called  the 
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column  of  the  scourging,  to  which  Christ 
was  boand,  when  scourged  by  order  of 
Pilate.  This  Column  was  formerly  ex- 
hibited in  the  reputed  house  of  Caiaphas. 
We  pass  several  columns,  and  come  to  an 
altar,  under  which  are  two  holes  in  the 
Btone;  it  is  called  the  bonds  of  Christ. 
Near  it  is  a  small  chamber,  called  the 
prison  of  Christ,  where,  it  is  said.  He  was 
incarcerated  prior  .to  crucifixion. 

Continuing  a  few  steps  eastward,  along 
the  aisle,  we  have,  on  our  left,  the  chapel 
of  St  Longinus,  the  Centurion,  who  said: 
"Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  The 
stone  is  pointed  out,  on  which  it  is  said 
he  was  beheaded  for  preaching  the  gospel. 
Others  say  that  Longinus  was  the  soldier 
who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  with  a 
spear. 

Near  to  this  chapel,  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Division  of  the  Vestments.  Near  this 
chapel  is  a  flight  of  twenty-nine  steps, 
leading  down  into  the  chapel  of  Helena, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
haildings  of  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
where  the  basilica  of  Constantine  once 
stood.  The  massive  substructions  date 
hack  to  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
pointed  vaulting  from  the  time  of  the 
crusaders.  Here  is  an  altar  to  Dimas,  the 
penitent  thief,  and  another  to  Helena. 
Near  it,  to  the  right,  is  a  niche  in  a  low 
wall,  overlooking  the  cave  below,  and 
called  the  chair  of  Helena,  said  to  be  the 
place  where  she  sat  when  search  was  be- 
ing made  for  the  true  cross.  Descending 
thirteen  steps  more,  we  reach  the  chapel 
of  the  finding  of  the  cross.  The  legend 
will  be  remembered  of  how  the  Empress 
was  divinely  directed  to  this  spot;  how 
she  watched  the  digging  until,  eventually, 
the  three  crosses,  with  nails,  crown  of 
thorns,  superscription  and  other  relics 
were  found.  How  it  was  diflScult  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  three  was  the  true  cross, 
and  at  last  a  noble  lady  at  the  point  of 
death  was  sent  for,  and  as  soon  as  the 
third  cross  touched  her  body  she  was 
cared  of  a  cureless  malady,  and  thus  the 
identity  of  the  true  cross  was  established. 
The  commemoration  of  this  event  is  called 
in  the  calender  the  invention  of  the  cross. 
In  this  chapel,  which  belongs,  left,  to  the 
Greeks,  and  right,  to  the  Latins,  will  be 
seen  in  a  slab,  a  beautiful  cross,  a  bronze 
statue  of  Helena,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
■on  the  wall,  It  will  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  steps  which  we  re-ascend  are  cut 


in  the  rock,  and  yet  sound  hollow.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  an  old  cistern. 

At  the  head  of  the  steps,  returning  to 
the  aisle,  we  find,  a  few  feet  to  the  left, 
the  chapel  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  Here 
is  a  greyish  column,  on  which  tradition 
says  our  Lord  sat  while  the  soldiers 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on 
his  head,  and  they  put  on  him  a  purple 
robe  and  said,  <^Hail,  King  of  the  Jews; 
and  they  smote  him  with  their  hands,  and 
spat  upon  him,  and  said.  Prophesy  who 
smote  you." 

A  few  paces  west  of  this  altar,  is  a 
door  on  the  right  through  which  we  enter 
the  Greek  church,  larger  and  more  gor- 
geously decorated  than  the  chapels  of  any 
.of  the  other  sects.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
patriarch,  and  reserved  places  for  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  In  the  center 
of  the  marble  pavement  is  a.  short  column, 
marking  the  center  of  the  earth;  from  this 
spot  the  earth  was  taken  from  which 
Adam  was  made.  It  was  also  part  of  the 
garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  In  front 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. 

Returning,  therefore,  to  the  aisle  by  the 
same  door  through  which  we  entered,  and 
then  to  the  right,  we  have  before  us  a 
flight  of  eighteen  steps,  which  we  ascend 
and  arrive  at  Calvary.  It  is  fourteen  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  level  of  the  chapel  of 
the  sepulchre.  "And  when  they  were  come 
to  the  place,  which  is  called  Calvary,  there 
they  crucified  him,  and  the  malefactors, 
one  on  the  right  hand,  and  one  on  the 
left."  In  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapel 
is  an  altar,  under  which  is  a  hole 
through  a  marble  slab  to  the  solid  rock. 
This  was  where  the  cross  of  the  Savior 
was  planted;  two  other  holes,  or  sockets, 
right  and  left,  are  pointed  out  as  the  place 
of  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  This  is 
not  only  called  Calvary,  but  the  Chapel 
of  Golgotha — and  a  curious  tradition  af- 
firms that  Adam  was  buried  here.  This 
legend  has  more  poetry  in  it  than  many 
others,  for  one  can  not  but  think  that  the 
idea  in  it  is  that  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
ment was  destined  to  fall  upon  the  head 
of  the  first  transgressor.  Near  the  altar, 
to  the  right,  is  a  long  brass  cover  over  a 
rent  in  the  rock,  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  A  little 
further  to  the  right  is  an  altar  with  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  set  in  diamonds. 
All  the  adornments  of  this  place  are  of 
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the  richeBt  and  most  profuse  description. 
It  is  a  question  of  taste,  whether  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  the  actual  Calvary,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  to 
have  left  it  as  the  bare  rock  in  the  temple 
has  been  left;  strikingly  significant  in  the 
beauty  of  its  simplicity. 

To  the  south,  is  a  small  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, stood  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
when  one  of  the  most  touchingly  pathetic 
incidents  in  the  gospel  history  occurred, 
"Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
his  mother  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  He  said  unto  his  mother.  Woman, 
behold  thy  son.  Then  saith  he  to  the 
disciple.  Behold  thy  mother!  And  from 
that  hour,  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his 
own  house.'*  Opposite  this  window,  on  a 
column  in  the  center  of  the  chapel,  is  a 
good  painting  of  the  virgin  and  child. 

Descending  now  the  stairs  at  the  south- 
west end  near  the  great  door  of  the 
church,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  a 
chapel  under  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion, where  used  to  be  the  tombs  of  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  and  Baldwin  I.  In  the 
eastern  end,  with  an  altar  standing 
over  it,  is  the  alleged  tomb  of  Melchize- 
dek.  The  rent  in  the  rock,  which  we  saw 
in  the  chapel  of  Golgotha,  could  also  be 
seen  from  here  by  moving  the  brass 
which  covers  it.  Latterly,  however,  a 
door  has  been  placed  here,  which  can 
only  be  opened  by  backsheesh;  and  an  ad- 
ditional inspiration  for  paying  it  is  that 
a  tradition  has  been  recently  gotten  up 
that  the  tombs  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  just 
behind  the  closed  door. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Ar- 
menians from  this  chapel,  we  turn  to  the 
west  a  few  paces.  Past  the  Stone  of 
Unction  and  behind  the  station  of  Mary, 
is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  small 
church,  divided  by  pillarn  into  three  chap- 
els or  compartments.  In  9ne  of  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  a  hole,  and  every 
year,  on  Easter  eve,  thousands  of  Greeks 
assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially from  Russia,  to  witness  the  most 
monstrous  piece  of  imposition  that  ever 
disgraced  the  Christian  name,  and  to  take 
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part  in  scenes  which  have  no  prece^enl 

elsewhere  in  the  Christian  church.     For 
merly,  the  Latins  took  part  in  the  festival 
but  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  thej 
have  withdrawn  from  it.     It  is  said  thai 
on  Easter  eve,  when  the  patriarch,  ^whc 
is  alone  in  the  sepulchre,  enters  there,  fire 
descends  from  heaven  and  lights  the  can^ 
dies  on  the  altar.     The  patriarch  passei 
out  the  fire  through  the  hole.     A  bundle 
of  burning  tapers  is  handed  to  the  priests; 
and  the  pilgrims,  in  wild  excitement,  rush 
around  with  their  tapers  and  candles,   to 
have   them  kindled    from   the,   as    they 
think,   sacred    flame.      Large    sums    are 
paid  to  have  the  candles  lighted  8]>eedily 
by  the  priests,  and  these  are  passed    on 
from    one    to    another   until    the   whole 
church    is  illuminated.     But   the   scenee 
which  occur  almost  yearly,  are  such  as  to 
be  deprecated  by  all  christians  or  those 
who  bear  the  sacred  name.     Never,  per- 
haps, in  a  religious  edifice,   did   such  a 
scene  occur,  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  that  in 
1834.     The  seething  crowd  came  to  a  dis- 
turbance   which  is  described   by  an  eye 
witness:     "The  guard  outside,  frightened 
at  the  rush  from  within,  thought  that  the 
Christians  wished  to  attack  them,  and  the 
confusion  soon  grew  into  a  battle.     The 
soldiers,  with  their  bayonets  killed  num- 
bers of  fainting  wretches,  and  the  walls 
were  spattered  with  the  blood  and  brains 
of  men  who  had  been   felled   like  oxen 
with  the  butt-ends  of  the  soldiers'  mus- 
kets.     Every   one   struggled   to    defend 
himself,  and  in  the  melee  all  who    fell 
were  immediately  trampled  to  death  by 
the  rest.     So  desperate  and  savage  did 
the  fight  become,   that  even    the   panic- 
stricken  and  frightened  pilgrims  appeared 
at  last  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the 
destruction  of  each  other  than  desirous  to 
save  themselves."     This  eye  witness  says 
he  hSLW  the  dead  lying  in  heaps  even  upon 
the  Stone  of  Unction;   and  he  saw  fall 
four  hundred  dead  and  dying,  heaped  one 
upon  another,  in  some  places  more  than 
^ye  feet  high.     Such  is  the  effect  of  holj 
fire,  as  the  Greeks  call  it.     I  think  it  is 
that  fire  which  the  devil  causes  to  come 
down  in  the  sight  of  men  in  the  last  days 
to  deceive. 
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N  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Rabino- 
wich  a  fortnight  ago,  he  writes:  "The 
bouse  of  prayer,  'Beth  Shem,'  is  crowded 
every  Saturday  with  Jews,  who  are  thirst- 
ing to  hear  the  word  of  the  living  God, 
and  are  seeking  the  straight  and  narrow 
wav  which  leadeth  unto  life." 

m 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Rabinowich  is 
growing  more  clear  and  full,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  appeal,  with  which 
he  recently  concluded  a  sermon: 

Lift  np  your  eyes,  my  brethren,  unto 
Mount  Golgotha,  and  behold  there  the 
ransom  which  delivers  our  souls  from  the 
curse  of  God,  pronounced  on  Mount  Ebal, 
and  which  bestows  upon  us  the  blessing 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven  more  abundantly 
than  the  blessing  on  Mount  Gerizira. 
Only  behold  the  Cross  of  the  Messiah, 
and  you  will  see  clearly  that  here  is  the 
gate  of  Jehovah,  into  which  the  righ- 
teous shall  enter;  the  only  access  opened 
unto  all  men,  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  that 
in  one  spirit  they  may  draw  near  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  Open  your  eyes  and 
behold  the  Lord  of  Glory,  Jesus  the  Cru- 
cified; how  glorious  is  this  High  Priest, 
who  himself  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
Bins.  How  beautiful,  how  lovely  is  the 
Great  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  who  himself 
w  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  bearcth  the 
Bin  of  the  world,  and  who  comes  as  our 
Messiah,  bringing  peace  to  them  that  are 
afar  off  and  to  them  that  are  nigh. 

My  brethren,  if  you  esteem  your  souls 
precious,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  citizens 
of  the  city,  and  to  be  numbered  among 
the  saints,  and  in  the  household  of  God, 
then  bow  this  day  your  knees  before  the 
King  of  Glory,  before  Jesus,  crowned  for 
you  with  the  crown  of  thorns;  smite  your 
breasts  and  confess  your  sins  and  the  sins 
of  your  fathers,  and  the  iniquity  they 
have  committed  against  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Say,  then,  O  house 
of  Israel:  *<Surely,  all  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to 
his  own  way,  but  Jehovah  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all;  for  the  iniquity  of  his 
people  was  he  stricken.  For  only  with 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is  redemption,  and  He 
shall  deliver  Israel  from  all  his  sins.'' 

It  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  wonder- 
ful thing  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  that 


words  like  these  should  be  uttered  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  bv  an  Israelite  ta 
Israelites,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  that 
in  these  meetings  for  worship  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  are  read  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer  is  offered  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  We  would  earnestly 
ask  the  prayers  of  our  friends  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  bless  the  words  and  make 
them  effectual  in  the  conversion  of  many 
souls.  We  should  also  remember  our  be- 
loved brother,  who  has  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties  and  trials  in  his  peculiar 
position,  that  he  may  be  guided  by  Hea- 
venly wisdom,  and  upheld  and  strengthen- 
ed in  his  great  work. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
of  congratulation  on  the  nine  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Russia: 

My  soul  rejoices  with  you  this  day  in 
the  God  of  Israel.  Behold,  you,  who  were 
once  without  Christ,  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  are  now  brought 
nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  now 
nine  centuries  since  you  became  children 
of  Abraham  by  faith,  and  live  under  the 
sceptre  of  Jesus,  who  is  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  whom  God  hath  raised  from 
the  dead  and  exalted  at  His  right  hand. 
Brethren,  permit  me  also,  to  offer  to  you 
my  heartfelt  wishes  and  prayers,  in  the 
name  of  God — Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  May  it  please  God  in  his  mercy  to 
fulfill  the  words  ot  the  holy  Apostle  and 
the  petitions  of  the  pious  ruler  Wladimir, 
which  he  offered  to  God,  when  your  fath- 
ers stood  before  Him  in  the  waters  of  the 
Dnieper,  that  the  eyes  of  your  heart  be 
enlightened  to  know  Him,  and  that  you  be 
confirmed  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  as 
the  children  of  God  you  may  obtain  the 
victory. 

And  after  my  benedictions  may  I  bring 
before  you  my  petition?  Oh,  remember, 
in  this  time  of  grace  and  in  this  memorial 
year  of  salvation,  remember  in  your  pray- 
ers before  the  King  of  Kings  the  Jews, 
who  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings 
of  your  great  Empire.  And  if  you  give 
thanks  in  these  days  that  God  did  not 
permit  the  Czar  Wladimir  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Talmudic  Jews,  who  came 
to  him  out  of  the  land  of  the  Cossars, 
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then  offer  also  intercesBion  and  prayer 
that  in  the  tenth  century  of  your  entrance 
into  the  covenant  of  the  Messiah,  the  Jews 
•of  Russia  may  in  repentance  and  with 
their  whole  heart  and  soul  turn  to  Jeho- 
Tah,  their  God,  who,  in  these  last  days, 
spake  unto  them  in  his  Son  Jesus,  that 
they  also  may  know  that  there  is  one  God 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  Man    Christ  Jesus.     For  Jesus  the 


Christ  is  Lord  of  us  all,  and  they    i 
trust    in   Him   shall  never  be  ash  an 
These  words  from  a  son  of  Israel,  wlio 
lieves  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Living  God.  Joseph  Rabinottick 

I   hope   that  these    specimens  of 
Rabinowich's  teachings  will  encourage 
friends  and  deepen  their  interest  in    1 
evangelist,  so  wonderfully  raised    up 
Israel. 

—Hebrew  Christij 


SACRED    CATS    IN    EGYPT. 


'TTNCIENT  Egypt  was  indeed  a  "cats' 
/I  paradise."  The  goddess  Bcmt^  or 
Pasht,  was  a  cat,  and  being  under  her  pro- 
tection and  types  of  her,  all  cats  were 
sacred.  During  life  they  were  treated 
with  respect,  and  their  personal  safety 
was  guaranteed  by  rigorous  laws;  when 
dead  they  were  buried  with  solemnity. 
They  wore  ear-rings  and  necklaces;  but 
whether  this  honor  was  accorded  to  all 
cats,  or  only  to  those  of  high  degree  and 
exceptional  sanctity,  is  uncertain,  as  only 
some  of  the  statuettes  show  thede  orna- 
ments, while  some  have  also  a  jewel  on 
their  foreheads. 

But  not  only  individuals  were  dedicated 
to  Bast;  we  know  that  she  had  a  town  of 
her  own  (Bubastis)  especially  devoted  to 
her  worship.  Cats  were  sometimes  sent 
to  the  sacred  city  to  be  buried,  especially 
those  that  had  been  venerated  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Bast.  Some  authorities  give  the 
cat^s  name  as  Mau,  Mai,  Maau,  and  some 
Egyptologists  have  read  Chaou,  but  it 
ought  to  be  read  Maou,  and  is  one  of  the 
•examples  of  onomatopicoeia,  or  names 
formed  in  imitation  of  sounds,  of  which 
"cuckoo"  is  the  most  familiar  example  in 
our  own  tongue. 

The  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  has 
something  to  tell  us  about  cats.  He  says: 
"•'When  a  house  caught  fire  the  only 
thought  of  the  Egyptians  was  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  their  cats.  Ranging  them- 
selves, therefore,  in  bodies  round  the 
house,  they  endeavored  to  rescue  the  ani- 
mals from  the  flames,  totally  disregarding 
the  destruction  of  the  property  itself;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  the 
•cats,  leaping  over  the  heads  and  gliding 


between  the  legs  of  the  by-standers,  rusl 
into  the  flames  as  if  impelled  by  div 
agency  to  self-destruction,  and  when 
accident  of  this  kind  happened  a  deep  s 
row  took  possession  of  the  Egyptians. 

"When  a  cat  died  a  natural  death  i 
people  of  the  house  shaved  off  their  e; 
brows,  but  if  a  dog  died  they  shaved  t 
head  and  the  whole  body."  All  the  p 
visions  in  the  house,  to,  were  thrown  aw 
as  having  become  unlawful  food. 

As  we  have  said,  there  were  some  cj 
kept  especially  for  veneration  in  the  tei 
pies  of  BaMy  and  Herodotus  tells  us 
these,  and  of  sacred  animals  general! 
that  not  only  were  necessary  provisioi 
given  them,  but  luxuries  also,  which  th( 
were  incapable  of  appreciating.  Th< 
were  bathed,  anointed,  perfumed;  th« 
had  rich  carpets  and  ornamental  f urnitur 
they  were  fed  on  bread  sopped  in  mill 
and  on  Nile  fish  cut  into  strips;  and  wbc 
dead  they  were  embalmed  with  oil  < 
cedar  and  spices. 

Any  one  who  killed  a  cat  or  an  ibis  wa 
condemned  to  death,  and  it  was  found  in 
possible  to  save  the  life  even  of  a  Roma 
citizen  who  had  accidently  committed  tbi 
offense.  The  populace,  indeed,  generall 
lynched  the  malefactor  without  waitin] 
for  a  form  of  trial,  as  that  "for  fear  o 
such  a  calamity,  if  a  person  found  one  o 
these  animals  dead  he  stood  afar  off,  an^ 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  make  every  sbon 
of  grief,  and  protested  that  he  found  Ji 
lifeless."  Even  in  times  of  famine,  wbei 
in  their  extremity  they  were  driven  to  e^^^' 
human  flesh,  the  Egyptians  preserved  tbeii 
cats. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 
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<fQH,  he's  only  sowing  his   wild   oats; 

\J  he'll  settle  down  after  while,  and 
be  as  steady  as  any  one." 

How  often  do  we  hear  such  foolish  re- 
marks from  those  who  should  have  more 
wisdom  than  to  speak  in  any  such  a  mis- 
leading way.  Wild  oats  will  grow  just 
as  surely  as  tame  ones,  and  then,  <<What 
shall  the  harvest  be?"  "Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Many  a  young  man  has  sowed  "the 
seeds  of  a  lingering  pain,"  not  only  in 
hig  own  physical  frame,  but  in  the  heart 
of  a  loving  mother,  that  time  can  not  re- 
move. Alas,  Alas  I  "Of  all  sad  words 
of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are  these, 
*It  might  have  been.'" 

The  opportunities  of  youth  are  immeas- 
urable. Just  as  a  little  pebble  in  the 
purling  stream   may  turn  its  course  for- 


ever, so  the  incidents  of  childhood  and 
youth,  insignificant  though  some  may 
consider  them,  little  by  little  are  shaping 
the  life  of  the  man,  and  of  the  woman, 
that  is  to  be  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Youthful  indulgences,  innocent  though 
they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  some,  are 
almost  sure  to  leave  their  mark.  Let  us 
be  careful  then  as  young  and  old  that  we 
sow  only  that  kind  of  seed  of  which  we 
may  have  pleasure  in  the  reaping,  and 
from  which  we  may  gather  fruit  unto 
eternal  life;  and  let  us  remember  the 
counsel  of  one  of  old  who  has  said: 
"Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse 
his  way?"  The  answer  is  full  of  wisdom, 
and  is  well  worth  remembering  by  all. 
"By  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy 
Word." 

A.  J.  D. 


THE    DEATH    DICE. 


7[TT  the  Royal  Palais  in  Berlin  are  two  dice 
y^  preserved,  among  the  many  curiosities, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  "death- 
<li<M?,"  aiid  are  over  two  hundred  years  old. 
Their  history  is  as  follows:  A  murder  happen- 
ed in  Berlin  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector 
which  cauHod  a  great  horror,  as  the  victim  was 
not  only  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  but  the 
only  daughter  of  the  highly  resi»ected  armorer 
Walther.  Two  soUiiers,  who  were  paying  their 
attentions  to  the  maiden,  were  susj^cted  and 
imprisoned.  One  of  them  by  name  of  Ralph 
had  really  committed  the  deed  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
oufiy,  while  the  other  (Alfred),  the  more  favored 
of  the  suitors,  was  really  innocent. 

Although  they  were  put  upon  tlie  rack,  neith- 
er of  them  would  admit  anything,  and  the  judg- 
^  could  eet  no  clue.  The  witnesses  who  were 
examined  testified  of  having  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  both  soldiers.  Alfred  did  not  deny 
jjaving  met  Rose  that  evening,  but  declared  to 
*^ve  parted  from  her  friendly.  Ralph,  on  the 
contrary,  could  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
^untof  his  whpreabouts ;  still  he  denied  being 
'he  murderer,  of  whom  no  trace  could  be  found. 

The  Elector  in  his  just  anger,  commanded 
*hat  God's  judgment  should  decide— that  they 
^ere  to  throw  the  dice  to  see  who  should  die ; 
ll^&t  he  who  threw  the  smallest  number  should 
*^  executed  as  the  nmrderer.  The  Elector,  sur- 
'ounded  by  his  court,  the  judges  and  clergy, 


and  also  the  father  of  the  girl,  old  Walther, 
were  present. 

Ralph,  the  mnrderer,  took  the  dice  laughing- 
ly and  threw  two  sixes,  the  highest  number 
possible.  Those  who  were  present  looked  at 
each  other  in  astonishment,  because  they  all 
considered  Alfred  innocent,  and  yet  after  this 
throw  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him. 

Alfred   knelt  down,  looked  devoutly  up  to 

heaven,  and  prayed,  while  everything  was  still 

as  in  a  church.    Then  he  rose  and  called  out 

loudly,  "Help,  thou  Almighty,  for  thou  know^est 

I  am  innocent;"  and,  with  joyful  hope  he  threw 

down  tht*  dice,  but  with  so  much  force,  that  one 

of  them  broke  in  two.    One  side  of  the  broken 

dice  showed  six  points,  and  the  other  half  one 
point,  while  the  other  dice  showed  six  points, 
therefore  thirteen  altogether. 

A  geneial  consternation  followed,  which  was 
heightened  when  Ralph  fell  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  After  many 
efforts  he  revived,  and,  as  noon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered consciousness,  he  acknowledged  having 
done  the  deed. 

The  Great  Elector  was  greatly  affected ;  God 
had  helped  the  innoi*ent.  In  commemoration 
thereof,  and  as  a  proof  that  Grod's  grace  and  help 
are  always  nigh  when  we  put  our  trust  in  him. 
He  ordered  these  dice  to  be  preserved,  and  they 
are  >[et  shown  in  the  Art  Museum  of  the  Royu 
Palais  in  Berlin.  Mtl^ 

—Selected. 
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THB  BED  CROSS  OF  EUROPB  AMD  AMERICA. 

Into  the  shell-shattered  city  of  Strasburg  on  the 
morning  after  its  capitulation  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  there  walked  unguarded,  unattended 
save  by  a  maid,  a  slight,  delicate  woman  in  a 
dark,  plain  dre-s,  with  a  $carlet  ero$$  wrought  in 
h&r  ileeve  above  the  elbow.  Through  the  battalions 
of  conquering  troops  which  guarded  the  city  she 
went  fearlessly,  unchallenged  and  unmolested, 
and  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts  grounded 
their  muskets  as  she  touched  the  scarlet  symbol 
on  her  arm,  and  hurried  past  them  over  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  into  the  heart  of  the 
stricken  city.  She  found  &mine,  fire,  terror,  a 
shattered  city  surrendering  through  hunger,  its 
hospitals  filled  with  wounded  women  and  chil- 
dren, its  streets  swarming  with  half-naked,  half- 
starved,  frenzied  people,  a  city  whose  able- 
bodied  men  were  all  in  the  conscripted  ranks  of 
the  French  army  or  in  the  prisons  of  Germany. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  stranger, 
in  forty  days  the  hungry  were  fed,  the  sick 
healed,  and  the  naked  clothed.  Boxes  of  sup- 
plies came  by  hundreds  i  nto  the  city,  marked 
ever  with  the  scarlet  symbol  she  wore,  money 
poured  into  her  treasury  faster  than  she  could 
spend  it,  and  scores  of  bnive  nurses  and  heroic 
assistants  gathered  about  her.  White  hands 
that  had  never  known  labor  bound  the  scarlet 
badge  on  their  arms,  and  the  proudest  ladies  of 
Germany,  under  the  sign  of  the  crimson  cross, 
went  down  to  the  help  and  succor  of  the  city 
which  their  troops  had  conquered.  Indeed,  so 
abundant  were  the  offerings  of  clothing  that  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  Empress,  **You  are  mak- 
ing paupers  of  Strasburg  with  your  generosity; 
send  me  material  rather  than  clothing,  that  I 
may  hire  them  made  up  here,  and  thus  create 
an  industry  for  the  people."  The  material  was 
sent,  and  twice  each  week  hundreds  of  women 
went  to  her  door  with  baskets  on  their  arms  to 
receive  their  work,  for  which  they  were  abun- 
dantly paid.  Forty  thousand  neatly  fashioned 
garments  of  assorted  sizes  were  packed  in  boxes 
stamped  with  the  scarlet  cross. 

The  Commune  had  fallen  in  Paris.  The  crash 
of  the  column  Vendome  still  thrilled  in  the 
startled  air.  The  flames  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
lit  the  city  with  the  lurid  light.  The  streets 
were  reeking  with  blood,  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  the  same  vision  of 
mercy  that  came  to  the  need  of  Strasburg.    Pale, 


dust-covered,  travel- worn,  and  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted, for  she  had  walked  seven  miles  into 
the  city  (90,000  horses  having  been  eaten  by  the 
people,  none  were  left  for  transportation).  The 
German  troops  outside  the  city  detained  her 
with  no  questions  w?ien  they  caught  the  gleam  cf 
the  scarlet  cross,  Ck)rdons  of  French  soldiers 
guarding  the  streets  lowered  their  bayonets  as 
she  touched  the  glowing  symbol,  and  the  sullen 
frenzied  mob  made  way  for  her  to  pass. 

The  Mayor  had  been  reinstated  in  his  office 
but  a  few  hours,  the  dust  of  months  lay  thick  on 
books  and  papers,  his  assistants  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro  and  writing  frantically.  The  Mayor 
himself  was  anxioufs,  weary,  heart  sick.  Sud- 
denly a  soft  voice  sounded  in  his  ear,  an  earnest, 
resolute,  tender  woman's  face  was  lifted  to  his 
own,  be  caught  the  gleam  of  the  scarlet  cross,  and 
heard  the  low,  clear  words,  "Mayor,  I  have  come 
to  help  you.  I  have  40,000  garments  in  my 
boxes  outside  the  city,  and  plenty  of  money.** 
The  Mayor's  house  was  instantly  at  her  disposal, 
but  she  argued,  "It  is  too  grand  for  my  work ; 
give  me  some  humble  place  where  the  poor  will 
not  be  afraid  to  come  to  me." 

"Madam,  eight  months  ago  I  left  my  home,  as 
I  supposed,  to  be  burned — to-day,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  it  stands  intact.  Is  it  too  good  for 
God's  poor?  Make  it  your  headquarters— they 
will  go  to  you  anywhere." 

The  history  of  Strasburg  repeats  itself,  and 
the  hungry  were  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the 
poor  taught  self-helpfulness,  and  then  the  wo- 
man of  the  red  cross  vanished. 

When  the  Mississippi  overflowed  its  banks  in 
1884,  and  people  were  without  food,  money,  or 
seed  for  the  next  season's  planting,  suddenly  oat 
of  the  turbulent  waters  a  steamer  laden  to  her 
guards  with  every  variety  of  provender,  suste- 
nance and  comfort  for  man  and  beast,  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  suffering  people.  Whence  she 
came,  how  provisioned,  by  whom  supplied,  do 
one  knew ;  only  a  woman  st*>od  at  the  helm,  with 
a  cross  of  crimeon  on  her  sleeve,  and  at  the  mast  a 
banner  floated — a  shield  of  white  crossed  with 
scarlet  bars.  When  the  floods  abated  and  th# 
nee<l8  were  all  supplied,  the  strange  craft  van* 
ished  and  her  colors  were  hauled  down  in  an 
unknown  port. 

High  up  in  the  Balkan  mountains  the  soldieis 
of  Bulgaria  were  freezing  and  dying  for  want  of 
supplies.  Word  came  to  the  woman  with  the 
scarlet  cross,  was  forwarded  to  her  colleagues  in  fn- 
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ricui  cUie$,  and  before  night  this  telegram  was 
eent  from  New  Albany:  **CalZ  on  uzfor  $500  for 
iksBcUkan  tddters.**  The  meesage  was  cable- 
grammed  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  next 
morning:  **The  Bed  Grosn  of  America  sends  $500 
to  the  Balkan  soldiers."  Telegrams  were  sent 
from  Geneva  to  Bulgaria,  goods  were  purchased 
to  that  amount,  and  the  next  day  after  the  wo- 
man of  the  red  cross  received  the  call  of  need, 
high  up  'n  the  fastness  of  the  Bulgarian  moun- 
tain?, the  soldiers  were  receiving  the  warm  gar- 
ments sent  by  the  people  of  New  Albany. 

Who  U  this  myaterumn  wtnnnn  that  controls  the 
ioldiere  of  opposing  armies  andcomnuinds  the  Ex- 
change  of  the  world  with  the  gleam  of  a  sethtlet 
erossf 

Heroes  of  the  rebellion  know  her  as  the  first 
woman  nurse  to  bring  comfort  and  succor  to  the 
wounded.  Surgeons  remember  when  her  white 
tented  wagons  drove  upon  the  fields  the  things 
Dioj«t  needed  were  at  hand.  The  armv  of  the 
Potomac  know  her  and  the  heroes  of  Morris  Is- 
land have  never  forgotten  the  only  woman  who 
remained  on  the  island,  caring  for  the  wounded 
while  the  shot  and  shell  fell  like  hail.  The  An- 
dervonville  prisoners  remember  the  woman  who 
took  them  by  the  hand,  and  the  widows  and 
mothers  of  the  Andereonville  dead  will  ever  re- 
member* her  at  whose  re<|uest  the  bodies  of  the 
3f>,(XX)  men  who  died  there  were  identified  and 
burie*!  in  marked  graves.  The  sufferers  of  the 
Ohio  floods,  Michigan  fires,  Charleston  earth- 
quake, Texas  drought,  and  recent  Mount  Vernon 
tornado  can  tell  you  who  she  is,  and  every  sov- 
ereign in  Europe  knows  well  the  name  and 
works  of  Clara  Ua  iton^  the  President  of  t?W*AmeT- 
can  Red  Cross.'* 

Comes  there  no  thrill  to  the  soul  when  reading 
thi«,  and  are  there  none  whose  pulses  throb 
and  hearts  swell  with  a  longing  desire  to  be 
like  her,  this  brave,  noble,  self-sacrificing  bene- 
la«t«»rofher  kind?  Yes,  we  can  well  believe 
there  are  many,  aye,  scores  who  after  reading 
this  brief  sketch  will  feel  their  souls  moved 
with  enthusiasm  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Are 
you  a  Latter  Day  Saint?  Have  you  enlisted 
under  the  blood-stained  banner  of  King  Eman- 
uel? If  so,  let  this  thought  come  home  to  you 
with  reality  and  force.  What  Clara  Barton  has 
done,  yoa  can  do ;  nay,  more  you  must  do,  if 
ever  you  inherit  a  mansion  in  your  Father's 
house,  or  walk  the  streets  of  that  beautiful  city 
which  needs  the  light  of  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  moon. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  stand  upon  the  dazzling 
height  where  she  stands,  a  grand  thing  to  spurn 
comfort,  eaae  and  luxury,  as  she  has  spurned 


them  at  the  call  of  duty,  to  bo  first  and  foremost 
in  every  time  of  need  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  suflfering  humanity ;  but  Clara  Barton,  un- 
known to  the  world  and  unapplauded  by  any, 
watching  night  after  night  by  the  bed-side  of 
her  afflicted  brother  as  the  lamp  of  her  love  fed 
with  the  oil  of  the  holiest  affection  known  to 
earth,  burned  with  a  pure  and  steady  light ; 
was  as  great,  as  noble,  as  worthy  the  reverence 
of  good  men  and  beholding  angels,  as  Clara 
Barton  the  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  one  whom 
men  love  to  honor  and  before  whom  all  difficul- 
ties vanish  as  mist  before  the  ravs  of  the  sun. 

Dear  yo  ing  Sainb^,  it  a  grand  thing  to  be 
"Faithful  in  that  which  is  least,"  and  while 
from  time  to  time  we  place  before  you  such 
noble  examples  as  the  life  of  Clara  Barton  af- 
fords, we  pray  God  that  the  fact  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  each  one  who  reads,  that  you  are 
called  with  a  like  calling — calletl  to  follow  the 
Master,  and  you  can  not  (bear  it  well  in  mind 
yoti  ran  not)  follow  Him  unless  you  are  found 
"going  about  doing  good."  Not  dreaming  it, 
not  painting  it  before  your  mind  and  thinking 
how  lovely  such  and  nuch  things  are,  yes,  even 
shedding  tears  when  you  hear  of  them,  not  this 
— but  doing  it. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  to  view  this 
picture,  and  we  would  not  have  you  pass  it  by. 
Regard  it  carefully  that  you  may  be  encouraged 
and  instructed.  Before  the  scarlet  cross  upon 
Clara  B.irton's  sleeve,  muskets  are  grounded, 
soldiers  part  their  ranks  and  the  portals  of  costly 
palaces  open  as  by  magic  and  are  placed  at  her 
disposal.  At  a  flash  of  request,  borne  over  the 
wires,  kings,  queens  and  nobles  respond  quickly 
to  her  call  and  fabulous  sums  are  instantly 
placed  at  her  disposal ;  and  while  her  soul  must 
bleed  at  sight  of  the  distress  and  sufiTering  all 
around  her,  yet  what  joy  must  swell  her  heart 
as  she  realizes  her  ability  to  remove  some,  to 
alleviate  more.  Cirand,  noble,  heroic,  God-in- 
spired woman,  we  would  not  withhold  from 
you  and  those  associated  with  you  one  meed  of 
praise,  one  hon-  t  due ;  but  there  are  yet  braver, 
nobler  things  done  by  woman  every  day  of 
which  the  world  takes  no  note  and  which  none 
applaud ;  and  they  are  done  through  love  of 
Him  who  suffered  and  died  upon  that  cross  of 
which  those  brave  women  wear  only  a  symbol. 
They  are  done,  and  they  must  be  done,  by 
those  who  claim  sisterhood  with  Him  who  once, 
weary,  buffeted,  weak  and  fainting,  sank  beneath 
its  weight,  while  there  was  found  no  eye  to  pity, 
no  hand  to  help,  but  instead  mockery,  scorn 
and  derision  upon  every  hand.  Even  to  the 
end,  the  bitter  end,  this  "man  of  sorrow  and  ac- 
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quainted  with  fxrieV*  bore  his  sadness — his  heart- 
breaking sorrow  alone  and  while  serving  man, 
and  only  man,  received  no  meed  of  praiee,  no 
human  sympathy,  and  in  the  last,  the  supreme 
hour,  the  face  of  his  Father  was  veiled  from  his 
view  and  "he  trod  the  wine-press  alone." 

Can  you  follow  Him?  Can  you  stand  through 
the  long  night  of  trial,  temptation,  darkness, 
neglect  and  ingratitude ;  stand  Urinly,  boldly, 
unshrinkingly  for  God  and  his  truth? 

There  is  inspiration  in  success;  amid  the 
waving  of  bannera  and  the  inspiring  notes  of 
martial  music  many  a  man  not  naturally  a  hero, 
has  walked  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  But  the 
banners  may  not  always  wave  for  you  nor  the 
inspiring  strains  of  music  fall  on  your  ear.  The 
foe  may  attack  you  in  the  darkness  of  th^  long 
silent  watches  when  benumbed  with  weariness, 
hunger  and  cold,  or  suddenly  in  a  moment, 
when  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear  the  death- 
dealing  shot  may  fall  all  around  you  and  with- 
out shelter  or  breast-work  you  shall  meet  his 
attack.  Can  you  stand  in  such  an  hour?  As 
one  who  realizes  the  truth  of  this,  we  would 
beseech  you,  dear  young  Saints,  to  stop  and 
think.  You  expect  to  inherit  a  celestial  glory, 
are  you  living  for  it?  Day  follows  night  and 
after  the  shadows  the  light  of  morning  will 
surely  come;  but  not  more  surely  does  light 
succeed  to  darkness,  day  to  night  than  this  law 
follows  the  life  of  every  one, — "And  shall  come 
forth,  thev  that  have  Ame  good,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life  and  they  that  have  done  evil  in  the 
resurre<^tion  of  condemnation."  Hei'e  again  is 
the  touch-stone  of  doing;  the  following  of  him 
who  went  about  doing  good.  If  it  reaches  this 
life,  reaches  the  resurrection,  will  it  not  also 
reach  the  life  beyond?  We  read  of  the  rewards 
being  given  to  every  man  "According  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body."  Are  you  doing  these 
deeds?  First  of  all  are  you  living  pure,  upright, 
honest  and  honorable  lives?  Is  a  vi  e  person 
contemned  in  your  sight?  Ai-e  you  free  from 
the  sin  of  taking  up  a  reproach  against  your 
neighbor?  If  you  are  all  this,  there  yet  re- 
mains these  other  conditions  of  doing, — the 
hungry  to  feed,  the  naked  to  clothe,  the  sick, 
sorrowing  and  unfortunate  ones  of  earth  to  be 
visited. 

Many  a  one  will  read  this  who  has  known 
hours  of  sorrow  and  depression,  and  to  such 
may  memories  of  what  he  endured  in  his  earth- 
ly mission  bring  courage  to  work  on — work  on 
though  there  come  no  encouragement  save  the 
peace  of  mind  which  results  from  doing  right. 
As  there  is  within  each  heart  "An  unseen  bat- 
tle-field," so  may  you  remember  that  unseen  to 
human  eye  an  innumerable  company  of  wit- 


nesses surround  you,  rejoicing  in  your  triamphs 
and  ready  to  "bear  you  up  lest  at  any  time  you 
dash  your  foot  against  a  stone." 


A   WORD  WITH  OUR   PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Believi.no  that  our  Magazine  should  be  in 
every  home,  and  in  the  hands  of  each  youth  in 
Zion,  as  a  means  of  rewarding  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  in  its  interest,  we  have  decided 
upon  giving  a  number  of  useful  and  desirable 
premiums  to  the  getters  up  of  clubs.  Oar  aim 
is  to  reward  each  one  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done,  from  the  one  who  sends  us  a  list  of  two,  to 
the  one  who  pen-hance  my  send  us  fifty  or  a 
hundred  names ;  as  by  this  plan  justice  will  be 
done  to  all.  Each  article  will  be  exactly  as  de- 
scribed  and  can  not  be  had  at  retail  for  less  mo- 
ney. This  will  afford  our  traveling  elders  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  obtaining  one  or  more 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  the  loved  ones  at 
home  when  the  Christmas  tide  comes,  and  to 
any  of  the  traveling  ministry  sending  us  a  list 
of  twenty  or  more  names,  we  will,  in  addition  to 
the  premium  for  the  club,  add  a  copy  of  the 
Magazine  free. 

Should  none  of  the  articles  on  our  list  prove 
attractive  to  you,  write  us  for  our  terms  in  oaak 
commission,  and  be  assured  we  will  be  just  as 
liberal  as  our  subscription  list  will  justify ;  bat 
as  we  obtain  all  these  articles  at  wholesale,  we 
give  you  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction. 

TERMS. 

The  full  subscription  price,  ($1.50  perannumU 
of  each  magazine  must  accompany  your  list 
when  sent  in,  but  other  names  may  be  added 
afterward  and  vou  receive  full  credit  therefor. 

Monev  must  be  sent  to  David  Dancer  as  here- 
tofore,  by  draft,  registered  letter,  express,  cheek 
or  post  office  money  order,  (the  latter  preferred). 
When  sent  in  these  ways  we  assume  all  risks. 

All  lists  (as  far  as  completed)  most  be  in  by 
January  Ist,  1890,  but  additions  may  be  made  to 
the  same  up  to  April  1st,  at  which  time  all  ]j^B 
will  be  closed  and  awards  made. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  not  one  of  our  friendsj 
young  or  old,  will  ail  to  secure  one  or  more  of 
the  premiums  offered.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
get  up  a  club  yourself,  give  your  name  to  i>ome 
friend  who  does,  but  if  every  friend  of  tbe 
magazine  would  try  and  obtain  a  list  of  names, 
what  a  power  for  good  this  voiceless  meeBenger 
might  be  the  coming  year. 

The  above  terms  apply  to  new  sabecriptioiis 
as  well  as  renewals. 

For  list  of  premiums  see  fourth  page  of  cover. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  subscribers  live  at 
one  place.  Your  list  may  embrace  naaies  from 
any  place  or  section,  but  up  to  January  1st  tbev 
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most  oome  in  at  one  iimeajid  be  accompanied  by 
the  money.  After  January  Ist  names  and  mo- 
ney can  be  forwarded  as  procured,  or  as  suits 
convenience. 


Wb  purpose  resuming  our  serial,  with  the 
next  issue  of  the  Magazine  and  continuing  it 
without  interruption  to  its  close. 


We  give  additional  news  from  Joseph  Rabin- 
owitch  in  this  issue.  Still  the  work  among  the 
Jews  is  moving  on  and  Jewish  papers  are  filled 
with  news  of  awakened  an<l  deepening  interest 


in  the  cause.  How  long  will  the  church  rest 
content  with  no  movement  made  in  that  direc- 
tion? 


Believing  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burrows  in  a 
form  in  which  it  can  be  preserved  for  future 
reference,  we  give  space  to  it  in  our  columns^ 
and  take  this  occai*ion  to  say  that  it  is  only  one 
among  the  many  good  things  furnished  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Bro.  D.  F.  Lambert  to  hie 
patrons  and  readers.  We  are  proud  of  our  local 
paper. 


-♦^i^:0:U:n:d  •:•  ip:a:b:l:b.<*- 
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KNrrTED   SLIPPERS. 

Four  oz.  blue  and  4  oz.  white  Berlin  or  Ger- 
man town;  4  pins  No.  12.  Waike  's  gauge. 

Cuiunience  at  tue  with  blue  wool,  cast  on  10 
stitclie?,  increai^e  by  putting  the  wool  over  the 
pin  at  beginning  of  each  row  to  make  a  stitch. 
When  knitting  with  the  white  wool  take  it  from 
two  l>all8,  HO  as  to  have  two  lengths. 

Ut  row  knit  plain. 

M  row,  make  one  knit  one  *,  take  the  double 
v^hite  wool,  turn  it  twice  over  the  pin  to  form 
a  loop  of  about  ]  of  an  inch;  with  the  left  hand 
pin  pas^s  the  Isa^t  knitted  loop  over  the  four 
looiu*  of  white,  knit  two,  repeat  from  *  to  the 
0!)a  of  the  row. 

3d  row,  make  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
row,  plip  the  loops  of  white  wool,  knit  the  bine; 
in  knitting  the  blue  stitch  pa.«s  the  blue  wool 
with  which  you  are  knitting  round  the  double 
white  wool ;  in  knitting  the  next  stitch  this  will 
'Iraw  up  the  white  wool  dope  to  the  work,  and 
w  carry  it  to  the  other  side  to  be  ready  for 
working  the  next  row  of  loops. 

4th  row,  make  one,  knit  the  blue  stitches 
plain,  knit  the  four  white  loops  at  the  back  as 
•me  «titch. 

5th  row,  make  one  knit  to  the  end  of  the  row ; 
repeat  from  second  row,  increasing  at  the  begin- 
ninsr  of  each  row  until  the  work  is  wide  enough 
dCTiif^  the  instep.  Now  divide  the  stitches  for 
the  9irleH,  casting  off  ten  in  the  center;  with  the 
thinl  pin  continue  to  work  on  the  side  stitches 
ajt  before  without  increase  or  decrease  until  von 
have  the  length  from  the  instep  to  the  back  of 
the  heel,  then  cast  off  and  work  the  other  side 
in  the  same  way ;  sew  the  two  sides  together  at 
the  hack  with  a  needle  and  wool. 

Now  pick  up  the  stitches  round  the  top  of 
''Upper,  on  three  pins*  and  with  a  fourth  pin 
and  bine  wool  knit  ten  rows,  cast  off,  tnni  this 
plain  piece  over,  and  hem  it  down  to  the  top  of 
in^^ifle  of  slipper  to  form  a  roll  around  the  edge; 
r^w  to  cork  sole  lined  with  wool. 


INFAin^S  BOOTES 

In  single  Berlin  wool,  worked  with  a  fine  bone- 
tricotee  needle.  Begin  a^  the  foot;  make  6  ch 
and  work  10  rows  of  simple  afghan  sts,  increas- 
ing 1  at  the  beginning  and  1  at  the  end  of  each 
row ;  there  will  then  be  24  sts.  Take  up  9  and 
work  1 2  rows,  decreasing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  2  rows  by  missing  the  1st  st.  This  forms 
one  side  of  the  shoe.  Take  up  the  last  9  of  24 
and  work  11  rows,  decreasing  as  before  at  the 
end  of  the  last  2  rows  by  missing  1  st;  sew  this 
up  to  form  a  shoe,  drawing  it  in  a  little  at  the 
toe. 

For  the  leg,  begin  at  the  top  by  making  a  ch 
of  30  sts ;  work  9  rows,  decrease  1  at  the  beirin- 
ninc  and  1  at  the  end  of  the  10th  row,  work  8 
rows,  decrease  2  in  the  14th  row  as  before,  work 
6  rows,  fasten  off.  Take  up  12  sts  in  the  center 
and  work  4  rows,  decreasing  1  at  each  end  of 
last  3  rows.  Sew  the  leg  to  the  shoe,  and  work 
over  the  seam  a  row  of  d  c  with  a  purl  of  8  ch 
at  each  3d  ch. 

On  the  outside  of  the  leg  work  a  series  of  small 
scallops  formed  of  d  c  worked  through  the  tri- 
cotee. On  the  top  work  a  narrow  edging.  1st 
row,  1  t,  Ich  in  each  loop  of  tricotee ;  this  serves 
for  running;  riblK)n  through.  2d  row,  1  slip  st 
in  treble,  3  ch,  repeat.  3d  row,  1  slip  st,  5  ch, 
repeat  all  around.  Some  small  fiat  buttons  are 
sewed  in  the  scallops  on  the  side.  The  bootee 
can  be  worked  longer  or  shorter.  Plain  tricotee 
might  be  used  for  the  foot  and  fsincy  sts  for  the 
leg  part  if  desired. 


CROCHET  DESIGN  FOB  SHAWL. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  pattern,  to  be  worked  in 
crystal  silk,  wool,  fine  Andalusian  or  Shetland 
wool. 

Make  a  chain  rather  larger  than  you  wish  the 
shawl  to  be. 

Fir$t  row — 1  double  into  each  of  5  stitchefl,. 
7  chain,  pass  oyer  7  etitchee  and  repeat,  turn. 
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Second  row — 4  trebles  into  the  stitch  first  5 
doubles  was  worked  into,  work  back  one  double 
into  the  firnt  treble,  1  double  into  each  of  the 
S  center  stitches  of  5  doubles,  5  trebles  worked 
as  before  into  fifth  double,  3  chain,  2  half  trebles 
separated  by  I  chain  into  center  of  7  chain, 
three  chain,' repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the 
row,  turn. 

Third  row— 5  chain,  1  half  treble  into  first  of 
2  trebles,  1  ohain,  2  half  trebles  separated  by  1 
chain  into  next  half  treble.*  3  chain,  1  don>)le 
into  web  of  3  doubles,  3  chain,  2  half  trebles 
separated  by  1  chain  into  first  treble.  1  chain, 
2  half  trebles  separated  by  1  chain  into  next 
half  treble,  three  chain,  rej^at  from  *,  end  the 
row  with  3  doubles  between  the  clustei-s  of  se- 
cond row. 

Fimrth  row — 4  trebles  worked  as  before  into 
the  double  between  the  clusters  of  second  row; 
when  working  back  the  double  into  the  first 
treble  draw  through  the  center  of  3  doubles  of 
third  row,  2  chain,  2  half  trebles  separated  by  1 
chain  into  first  half  treble,  2  half  trebles  separ- 
ated by  1  chain  into  stitch  l)etween  2  center 
trebles^  2  half  trebla^*  separated  by  1  chain  into 
last  half  treble,  two  chain,  repeat  from  the  be- 
ginninpf  ofrthe  row,  and  turn. 

Fifth  r^ic— Seven  chain,*  5  doubles  into  the 
center  stitches  of  sctfU4)p,  7  chain,  repeat,  turn, 
and  repeat  from  the  second  row. 


shaded  effect.  The  balls  are  hang  by  a  long 
ribbon  loop  and  the  papers  are  pulled  oat  as 
needed. 


ANIMAL  CLUB. 

In  this  game  two  of  the  party  are  elected  to 
fill  the  'ffice  of  President  Bergh  and  his  Vice 
President;  the  others  each  choose  some  animal, 
bird  or  insect  which  they  will  represent.  The 
President  then  relates  an  anecdote  slowlv.  At 
the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  words  with  the 
initial  letter  the  same'as  that  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mals, the  cry  peculiar  to  it  must  be  imitated  by 
the  person  wno  represents  it;  for  instance,  if 
there  be  a  dog,  at  any  word  commencing  with 
a  d  the  doir  must  bnrk.  The  Vice  President 
must  be  on  the  watch  for  any  omission.  When 
one  occurs,  the  delinquent  must  pay  a  forfeit. 


FORFEITS. 

Tlie  8tate9man, — Ask  the  penitent  what  State 
he  would  like  to  represent  in  Congress.  When 
selected,  he  must  be  made  to  spell  its  name 
backward  without  a  mistake.  If  he  fails,  he 
knows  not  the  requirements  of  his  constituents, 
and  must  lose  his  election. 


SHAyiNO  PAPBBS. 

Delicately  tinted  tissue  paper  arranged  in  balls 
like  huge  snow  ball  blooms  is  a  new  form  for 
shaving  papers.  Circles  of  paper,  seven  inches 
in  diameter  are  cut,  the  edges  notched  and  the 
circles  folded  four  times,  or  until  they  are  as 
narrow  as  they  can  be  easily  made,  they  are 
then  strung  by  passing  a  coarse  strong  thread 
through  the  center  pomt,  and  enough  are  put 
together  to  make  a  full  ball.  One  color  alone 
looks  well,  and  various  pale  tints  give  a  pretty 


Vaeee  of  medium  size  look  well  decorated 
with  Vesuvium.  Remove  all  trace  of  the  pic- 
tures which  have  been  pasted  on  them.  Apply 
the  Vesuvium  with  a  palette  knife,  takint;  no 
pains  to  smooth  it,  as  rough  effects  are  desirable. 
The  Vesuvium  is  soft  and  sticky  when  first  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  but  l)ecomes  very  hard  in  & 
day  or  two,  without  being  brittle 

After  it  is  dry  decorate  it  with  bronze  colore, 
such  as  are  used  for  lustre  painting.  First  paint 
the  whole  surface  a  dark  bronze,  then  touch  all 
the  projections  with  copper  color  If  your  va.«e? 
are  of  a  prtMty  shape,  you  will  surely  be  pleaded 
with  the  result.  Glass  bottles  can  be  decorated 
in  the  same  way. 

Chair  rolls  are  both  useftil  and  ornamental 
and  can  be  made  of  china  silk,  plush,  or  other 
material.  Some  are  crocheted  afghan  stitch. 
A  very  pretty  one  was  made  of  cardinal  pluah. 
with  ribbon  bows  to  match  at  each  end,  and 
fastened  to  the  chair  with  a  ribbon.  Thev  are 
stuffed  with  cotton  batting,  an«l  there  should  be 
an  inner  lining  of  muslin.  Sachet  powder 
sprinkled  in  the  cotton  is  a  good  idea. 


Shoe  button  bags  are  a  useful  as  well  as  novel 
piece  of  fancy  work.  A  piece  of  cardboard 
forms  the  back,  which  is  covered  with  satin  or 
silk.  At  the  top  is  a  small  card  containing  two 
dozen  shoe  buttons,  under  that  a  needle  book 
of  white- fiannel,  buttonhole  stitched  around, 
and  filled  wi^h  needles.  Below  that  is  a  p)ocket 
of  the  material  that  holdsa  spool  of  black  linen 
thread.  A  fancy  piece  of  wax  is  fa.«tened  by  a 
ribbon  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  is  hunz  np 
by  a  narrow  ribbon.  The  one  described  was 
made  of  yellow  satin,  but  other  colors  are  eqoal- 
ly  pretty. 


Sash  curtains  are  pretty,  made  of  china  ?ilk, 
mull,  or  fancy  curtain  materials,  and  remnant? 
can  be  often  secured  for  that  purpose  at  reduced 
prices.  A  large  bookcase  where  the  upper 
shelves  are  used  for  magazine  s,  periodicals,  et<% 
has  short,  red  plush  curtains  that  cover  the 
upper  shelves  from  view,  and  present  a  pretty 
appearance. 


BUBBLE  CHASE 

Is  a  nice  game  for  a  summer  afternoon  on  the 
lawn.  The  players  choose  sides  the  same  as  for 
an  old  fashioned  spelling  match.  Each  side  has 
a  pipe  and  a  basin  of  suds.  A  player  on  each 
side  contests  with  his  opposite  to  see  who  can 
keep  a  bubble  longest  in  the  air,  the  players  on 
either  side  working  to  assist  his  own  eide. 
Some  one  as  umpire  keeps  the  score  of  second? 
and  minutes  that  each  bubble  lasts,  the  8i<Jf 
that  has  the  highest  score  wins.  This  is  lively 
game  for  players  of  all  ages. 
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BY  "PRANCBS.** 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

JT  WAS  a  balmy  day,  early  in  the  month 
of  April,  1834.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
and  warmth  was  diffused  from  his  beams, 
penetrating  even  the  dense  shade  made  by 
the  evergreens  upon  the  hillside.  The 
buds  had  swollen  and  many  shrubs  and 
trees  were  clothing  themselves  with  cor- 
onals of  living  green,  while  the  soft  car- 
pet of  nature's  wonderful  weaving  was 
strewn  here  and  there  with  flowers  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  ever  came  from 
the  looms  of  art.  The  birds  sang  as  they 
flitted  here  and  there,  busy  with  prepara- 
tion for  building  nests  and  rearing  their 
young.  The  blue  waters  of  the  lake  rip- 
pled in  the  sunshine  and,  stretching  away 
in  the  distance,  lost  themselves  in  blend- 
ing with  the  sky;  while,  ever  and  anon, 
there  came  the  voice  of  seamen  from  some 
passing  vessel,  heard  in  song  or  in  the 
tone  of  command,  issued  hastily  as  they 
Bped  towards  port  or  spread  their  sails  for 
a  voyage  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Walking  slowly  along  the  beach,  she 
leaning  upon  his  arm,  are  Daniel  and 
Margery.  Some  days  before,  their  fami- 
lies had  arrived  in  Kirtlaud  and  were  set- 
tled, for  the  time  being,  in  a  small  village 
near  to  the  lake  shore,  just  beyond  the  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  a  short  distance  from 
where  the  lovers  are  walking.  They  had 
arrived  before  Daniel,  and  this  is  the  first 
bour  of  unintermpted  communion  which 
be  and  Margery  have  had.  There  is  upon 
the  countenance  of  each  a  calm  and  happy 
light,  but  withal  in  the  very  step,  gesture 
and  expression,  of  Margery  especially, 
there  is  a  nameless  something,  indicating 
that  even  in  this  first  hour  of  reunion, 
while  joy  at  his  presence  ripples  every 


wave  of  her  heart's  emotion,  as  the  sun- 
shine ripples  the  blue  waves  at  their  feet, 
there  is  yet  an  undertone  of  sadness,  a 
looking  forward  to  the  near  future  and  a 
realization  of  the  issues  which  must  soon 
be  met. 

"The  news  which  has  met  us  since  we 
came  here,"  continued  Margery,  "is  very 
distressing.  In  last  October,  many  of  the 
Saints  had  their  houses  demolished  and 
were  robbed  and  driven  forth  without 
shelter.  In  some  cases,  it  is  said,  they 
resisted  this  inhuman  treatment  and,  in 
defending  themselves,  some  two  of  the 
mobbers  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
The  State  militia,  under  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Boggs,  were  at  last  called  out  to 
preserve  the  peace;  but  these  state  troops 
were  among  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
our  brethren,  and  they  saw  no  hope  only 
by  seeking  safety  in  flight.  They  com- 
menced crossing  the  river  in  November. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  our 
plundered,  half-clad  sisters  and  children 
were  exposed  to  the  bitter  elements,  with- 
out shelter  or  protection.  They  are  now 
making  homes  in  Clay  county." 

"Much  of  this  is  news  to  me,"  said 
Daniel,  "but  I  learn  that  there  is  a  com- 
pany going  up  to  Missouri  very  soon,  and 
this  is  what  I  wished  to  talk  to  you  about 
this  morning." 

Margery  was  silent,  but  her  face  grew 
a  shade  pale  and  her  eyes  were  downcast, 
as  Daniel  continued. 

"It  had  been  my  fond  hope  to  have 
taken  you  with  me  and  have  made  our 
home  in  that  distant  region;  but  I  can 
not  ask  yon  to  go  with  me  now." 

"It  is  father's  intention  to  start  in  a 
few   weeks,"    answered    Margery,    "and 
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Mary  told  me  that  your  father  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  with  him.  They  will 
probably  go  with  this  same  company  you 
spoke  of.  But  Daniel,"  and  her  voice 
trembled  with  the  depth  of  her  feelings, 
"If  you  go  you  must  take  me  with  you, 
for  I  will  never  consent  to  be  left  be- 
hind." 

"But,  Margery,  think  of  the  uncertain- 
ty, the  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hardships." 

"I  have  thought  of  all  these  and  have 
tried  not  to  undervalue  them,  neither  to 
overestimate  my  own  strength,  but  the 
more  I  have  thought  the  more  I  see  but 
the  one  way  opening  before  us.  You  will 
need  me,  Daniel,  and  my  place  is  by  your 
side.  I  shall  not  shrink,  though  the  fur- 
nace be  seven  times  heated.  This  gospel, 
this  faith,  is  very  precious  to  me,  and  if 
God  calls  us  to  seal  our  testimony  with 
our  blood,  let  us  not  shrink,  nor  deem  it 
a  hard  thing.  It  is  what  the  people  of 
God  have  done  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
and,  surely,  they  never  had  any  brighter 
testimonies  to  enable  them  to  stand  firm 
than  we  have  had." 

"You  are  right  upon  that  point,  Mar- 
gery, I  have  never  told  you  how  greatly  I 
have  been  bl  ssed  in  preaching  the  word. 
Many  times,  when  foot-sore  and  weary, 
we  have  asked  for  entertainment  and  were 
refused,  the  Lord  strengthened  us  that  we 
passed  over  miles,  without  heeding  them 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  steps,  and 
often,  when  defending  the  faith,  passages 
of  Scripture  have  been  brought  to  ray 
mind,  and  my  understanding  has  been 
opened  to  discover  in  them  a  meaning, 
never  seen  before;  and,  when  I  have  need- 
ed to  refer  to  any  text,  my  memory  has 
never  yet  failed  me.  The  Lord  has  added 
the  confirmation  which  he  promised  to 
those  who  obeyed,  and,  altogether,  Marg- 
ery, it  is  what  many  have  styled  it,  *A 
marvelous  work  and  a  wonder.'" 

"What  you  say  reminds  me  of  one  cause 
of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri towards  the  brethren.  They  can  not 
meet  them  in  argument  at  all,  and  this  has 
roused  the  jealousy  of  their  preachers,  who 
are  very  active  in  inciting  the  people  to 
hostilities.  Beside  this,  they  say  that  our 
people  claim  the  land  as  their  rightful  in- 
heritance, and  boast  that  one  day  in  the 
near  future,  it  will  be  given  to  them  by 
the  Lord,  and  the  Missourians  will  have 
to  give  place  to  them." 


"I  fear  that  some  of  our  brethren  may 
have  acted  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom^ 
yet,  making  all  possible  allowance  for  this, 
they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  any 
bad  treatment  from  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri. Some  have  bought  and  paid  for 
their  lauds,  others  have  rented  farms  and 
paid  a  stipulated  price  for  the  use  of 
them,  while  yet  others  have  worked  as 
farm  hands,  mechanics,  or  clerks  for  those 
who  needed  their  services.  You  know 
the  peculiarity  of  our  people,  Margery.  To 
talk  of  their  faith  is  more  to  them  than 
meat  or  drink.  It  is  something  new  to 
the  people  of  the  West,  and  when  they 
saw  one  company  after  another  arriving, 
especially  when  they  saw  the  country  be- 
gin, as  if  by  magic,  to  become  like  a  gar- 
den under  the  careful  culture  of  the  breth- 
ren, they  became  really  alarmed  and  their 
jealousy  fully  aroused,  and  the  result  has 
been  their  forcing  the  Saints  to  leave 
Jackson  county.  I  had  heard  enough  to 
convince  me  that  this  would  be  the  final 
result." 

"1  hear  that  the  Attorney  General,  Hon. 
Robert  A.  Wells,  is  very  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and 
has  written  to  some  of  the  brethren,  offer- 
ing to  help  re-establish  them  in  their 
homes.  He  advised  them  to  remain  in  the 
state  and  organize  themselves  into  a  reiru- 
lar  company  of  militia,  and  promised,  if 
they  did  so,  that  they  should  have  a  sup- 
ply of  the  public  arms." 

"I  am  glad  thev  did  not  accept  the  of- 
fer." 

"Daniel,"  said  Margery,  very  slowly, 
but  as  though  weighing  each  word  before 
speaking,  "I  wish  they  had  accepteil  the 
offer  and  demanded  their  rights." 

For  a  moment,  Daniel  paused  in  th.'ir 
walk  and  turned  his  clear  gray  eyes  fnll 
upon  Margery  with  a  look  of  inquiry 
slightly  mingled  with  astonishment.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his  and,  although 
the  color  mounted  to  her  face,  she  added. 
"Don't  be  astonished  at  me,  Daniel,  I 
think  that  the  brethren  should  have  taken 
his  advice  and  demanded  a  restoration  of 
that  which  was  justly  theirs  and  a  recog- 
nition of  their  rights." 

A  puzzled  look  came  for  a  moment  over 
Daniel's  face,  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
smile  and,  as  they  resumed  their  walk  be 
said: 

"It  is  evident  Margery  that  you  were 
not  raised  in  the  belief  of  the  Friends,  but 
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I  think  their  belief  is  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  upon  this  point  at 
least.'" 

I  may  be  wrong,  Daniel;  but,  looking 
into  the  future,  1  think  I  foresee  far  more 
evil  to  result  from  their  yielding  to  this 
wrong,  than  could  possibly  happen,  if 
they  had  resisted  it.  It  is  not  lawful. 
These  men  are  violating  the  law  and  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  help 
enforce  the  law,  if  called  upon  by  the 
proper  authorities  to  do  so?" 

"Yes,  Margery;  but  you  surely  have  not 
forgotten  that  Jesus  said,  ^Put  up  thy 
sword  into  its  sheath,  for  they  that  take 
the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'" 

"I  remember  it,  Daniel,  but  those  who 
were  sent  to  arrest  Jesus,  were  sent  by 
parties  who,  according  to  the  law,  had  a 
right  to  make  such  arrests,  and  he  was 
taken  before  a  tribunal  which  should  have 
been  a  tribunal  of  justice,  and  while  it 
was  not  such  in  reality,  to  have  resisted  it 
would  have  been  resisting  the  powers  that 
be,  and  this  we  are  commanded  not  to  do.  I 
have  thought  much  upon  this  subject  since 
your  letter,  in  which  you  first  mentioned 
these  troubles,  reached  me,  and  I  have 
tried  to  solve  the  question,  by  reference 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  while  1  may  be 
wrong,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  not 
able  to  see  it  in  any  other  light." 

"I  have  never  looked  at  it  in  this  light, 
for  the  Savior  commanded  us,  ^Resist  not 
evil,  .  .  .  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  yon,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  des- 
pitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.'" 
(See  note.) 

"I  have  read  and  remember  all  these, 
but  surely  there  must  be  a  qualifying 
sense  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  evil  which 
we  are  commanded  not  to  resist.  If  there 
be  not,  then  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
advancement  can  be  made  towards  that 
which  is  good.  Is  not  the  evil  here  meant, 
that  which  individuals  have  suffered  and 
most  likely  will  suffer  to  the  end  of  time, 
from  the  injustice  of  human  governments? 
Connected  with  the  texts  to  which  you 
have  just  referred,  is  the  expression,  *If 
he  sue  thee  at  the  law,'  and  this  to  my 
mind  is  the  key  to  the  matter.  'The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,'  and 
if  they  sin,  upon  them  be  the  wrong;  it  is 
plainly  our  duty  to  submit;  but  can  it  be 
a  duty  to  submit  to  a  wrong  when  the 
officers  of  the  state  call  upon  us  to  resist 


it  and  point  out  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  do  so?" 

"Really,  Margery,  I  can  not  answer 
you.  I  have  never  viewed  it  in  this  light 
before,  and  I  would  like  to  examine  it  in 
all  its  bearings,  before  venturing  an  opin- 
ion with  reference  to  it.  Why  is  it  that 
you  have  thought  so  much  about  it?" 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  divest  myself  of  a  haunting  fear, 
that  trouble  is  to  be  the  result  of  such  a 
course.  As  I  said,  these  men  are  lawless, 
and  having  before  their  eyes  neither  the 
fear  of  God  nor  man,  they  will  go  just  as 
far  as  they  dare  go  with  impunity,  and 
should  the  time  come  when  our  people 
will  tire  of  being  harrassed  and  driven, 
they  will  lose  faith  in  and  respect  for  a 
govern merft  which  does  not  protect  its 
citizens  in  their  rights,  and  then  it  will 
require  a  double  portion  of  God's  Spirit 
to  subdue  the  feelings  which  will  urge 
them  to  render  evil  for  evil.  To  demand 
the  recognition  of  their  rights  in  a  lawful 
way  is  not  evil  even  to  those  who  are  the 
transgressors.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
very  foundation  would  be  swept  from 
under  every  Christian  government  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

"Yes,  Margery,  but  the  Saints  will  ap- 
peal to  the  government  for  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  I  have  too  much  faith  in  our 
government,  not  to  believe  the  appeal  will 
succeed." 

"Pray  heaven  it  may  be  effectual  and 
come  not  too  late,"  said  Margery.  "One 
point,  just  here,  I  want  to  ask  yon  about. 
If  called  upon  by  an  officer  of  the  state, 
who  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  finds 
your  help  necessary,  is  it  not  your  duty 
to  lend  him  your  help?" 

"Certainlv  it  is?" 

"Then  why  is  not  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  help  to  put  down  mob  violence, 
which  is  itself  resistance  to  the  law,  and 
where  is  the  security  for  life  or  property 
if  mob  violence  is  not  resisted?" 

"You  may  be  right,  I  will  not  say  you 
are  not,  but  the  Lord  will  direct  in  this 
matter." 

"The  mistakes  of  the  past  can  not  be 
undone,  and  we  many  times  suffer  because 
of  mistakes  ignorantly  made.  Had  the 
brethren  wished  to  regain  their  homes  in 
Jackson  county,  the  law-abiding  citizens 
offered  to  help  them  do  so,  and  I  fear  a 
grave  mistake  was  made  when  they  failed 
to  accept  the  offer.     These   men   have 
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violated  the  law  with  impunity,  and, 
having  gone  thus  far,  they  will  be  strength- 
ened in  their  lawless  course  by  the  fact 
that  neither  the  government  nor  the  breth- 
ren have  resisted  the  wrong  done.  They 
have  no  sense  of  honor,  justice  or  shame, 
and  will  not  scruple  to  take  every  advan- 
tage possible,  in  order  to  follow  up  what 
they  have  begun,  and  if  the  government 
does  not  right  this  great  wrong,  this  out- 
rage upon  her  honor,  as  well  as  injustice 
to  her  citizens,  to  an  innocent  unoffending 
people,  then  no  one  who  lives  under  the 
protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes  ought 
ever  to  boast  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  When  the  Attorney 
General  offered  them  help  in  order  to  re- 
dress this  outrage,  I  think  justice  to 
themselves,  tc  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
to  our  country,  onr  constitution,  our  com- 
mon humanity,  demanded  of  them  to  ac- 
cept the  offer." 

"Has  it  occurred  to  your  mind,  Margery, 
that  in  this  very  trouble  which  the  Lord 
has  suffered  to  come  upon  the  Church,  he 
is  working  out  his  own  purposes,  and  will 
eventually  overrule  it  for  good?  The 
<5ountle8s  ages  of  eternity  are  his,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  we  should  be  able  to 
judge  even  with  reference  to  this  brief 
span  of  time  that  which  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate result;  how  then  can  we  judge  of 
the  unfolding  purposes  of  God?" 

"I  see  all  this  clearly,  Daniel,  and  it  is 
well  that  God  does,  at  all  times  overrule, 
for  the  wisest  and  best  have  found  in  their 
time  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  steer  clear 
of  mistakes.  Even  men  who  at  times  are 
inspired  of  God,  when  not  acting  under 
this  inspiration,  can  only  do  that  which 
their  best  judgment  approves.  I  have  un- 
bounded faith,  also,  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  right  over  wrong,  and,  though 
we  should  be  entering  upon  a  long  night 
of  darkness,  God  is  pledged  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  pure  in  heart,  and  with  him 
they  will  inherit  this  earth.  The  Psalm- 
ist has  said,  *When  the  wicked  are  cut  off, 
then  thou  shalt  see  it.' " 

Before  Daniel  and  Margery  returned 
home  they  had  fully  canvassed  the  future, 
and  a  day  for  their  marriage  had  been  ap- 
pointed. It  was  a  clear,  bright  Sabbath 
in  the  month  of  April  when  Elder  Brown- 
ing united  them  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wed- 
lock, and  a  very  happy  family  who  wished 
the  young  couple  a  prosperous  and  useful 


life.       After    the    ceremony,    they    met 
with  the  Saints  at  the  house  of  worship, 
for  the  coming  week  they  were  to  start 
upon  their  western  journey  and  were  not 
willing  to  miss  a  single  occasion  of  join- 
ing with  the  Saints  in  prayer  and  testi- 
mony meeting  or  of  hearing  the  word  of 
God  preached.     As  the  time  for  starting 
drew  near,  and  just  as  arrangements  were 
all  completed  for  the  journey,  Mrs.  Boyd 
was  taken  sick.     The  company  delayed 
starting  for  a  few  days,  but  finally  moved 
on,  leaving  the  two  families  to  follow. 
Mrs.  Boyd's  sickness  proved  to  be  a  ling- 
ering one,  and  when  she  began  to  improve, 
it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Clark's  family 
should  go  first  and  look  out  a  location, 
and  Mr.  Boyd  would  follow   as  soon  as 
his  wife  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
journey,  and  as  Daniel  was  anxious  to  re- 
sume his  missionary  labors,  Margery  ad- 
vised him  to  go  with  his  family  and  she 
would  remain  to  care  for  her  mother  and 
come  when  her  family  came.     And  thas, 
unexpectedly  to  both,  they  found  them- 
selves again  called  upon  to  separate,  and 
the  separation  was  the  more  painful  to 
Margery,  because  she  knew  that   if  de- 
tained   long,    many  times   weeks  woald 
elapse  before  she  could  hear  from  Daniel. 
She  would  be   able  to  write  oftener,  as 
letters  could  be  sent  from  that  direction 
by  brethren  going  up,  but  few  would  be 
returning,  and,  consequently,  the  chancer 
were  much  against  her.     But  long  before 
Margery  became   Daniel's  wife  she  had 
counted  the  cost  and  had  formed  her  reso- 
lutions.    Before  he  had  ever  confessed  his 
love  for  her,  she  had  known  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
when  she  had  given   him  her  promise  to 
become  his  wife,  there  had  gone  with  it 
another  promise,  for  Daniel  had  said: 

"Can  you,  Margery,  because  of  the  love 
you  bear  me,  consent  to  take  upon  yon 
the  burden,  the  trials,  incident  to  the  po- 
sition which,  as  my  wife,  the  wife  of  a 
traveling  elder,  will  surely  fall  to  your 
lot?  There  will  be  in  it  the  joy  of  "that 
hope  which  reaches  within  the  veil,  but 
very  little  of  that  which  pertains  to  time. 
In  the  world,  the  Master  forewarned  us 
we  should  have  tribulation,  but  in 
hiniy  peace/  Have  you  counted  the  cost 
and  do  you  know  that  Paul  fully  under- 
stood the  matter  when  he  said,  *No  af- 
fliction for  the  present  seemeth  joyous?' 
The  cup  is  bitter  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
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drink,  and  the  ^peaceable  fruits  of  rigbt- 
eoasness'  often  seem  very  far  away.  *Tbe 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.'  I 
can  promise  you  nothing,  Margery,  only 
that  until  death  do  us  part,  yes,  and 
through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity,  I 
will  love  and  cherish  you.  In  life  I  will 
strive  to  so  walk  before  my  God  that  you 
may  look  to  me  for  help  in  lighting  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  yet  do  I  know  that  in 
many  an  hour  Of  weakness  I  shall  turn  to 
you.  It  is  no  fairy,  joyous  picture,  but  it 
is  a  real  one,  and  better  we  count  the  cost 
now  than  when  too  late." 

"I  have  counted  it  most  fully,"  Margery 
answered.  "I  believe  the  Lord  knew  from 
the  beginning  that  which  was  needful  for 
the  man,  whom  he  had  created;  and  wo- 
man, when  she  fills  the  place  allotted  her 
bv  her  Creator,  becomes  indeed  and  in 
truth  a  help-meet  to  her  husband.  This  I 
desire  at  all  times  to  be,  to  supplement 
your  life  just  as  the  need  may  develop. 
When,  weary  and  worn  with  its  hard 
fought  battles,  you  faint  by  the  way,  then 
may  God  strengthen  me  to  be  strength 
for  you,  even  as  a  fountain  of  cooling 
water  in  a  desert  place.  When  my  quick- 
er intuition  sees  danger  where  your  strong- 
er reasoning  faculties  discover  none,  then 
let  me  persuade  you  to  move  with  care 
until  time  develops  the  right  way.  Let 
my  very  weakness  be  to  you  a  source  of 
strength,  my  dependence  your  power,  and 
my  God-given  equality  your  glory." 

There  was  a  mist  in  DaniePs  eyes  as  he 
took  Margery's  hand  between  both  of  his 
and  answered  with  a  voice  which,  despite 
his  utmost  effort,  trembled  as  he  spoke, 
"Margery,  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  I 
forget  that  in  the  image  of  God,  male  and 
female  were  created,  and  that  dominion 
was  not  given  to  male,  neither  to  female, 
but  to  themy  then  may  the  Lord  forget  to 
answer  when  I  call  on  him,  to'  hearken 
when  I  make  supplication  unto  him.  Be 
my  strength,  when  weary  and  weak.  Be 
to  me  like  this  clinging  vine,  covering  up 
the  rough  and  unsightly  places,  twining 
around  the  gnarled  limbs  and  storm-scar- 
red body  of  this  giant  forest  tree,  cling- 
ing with  a  tenacity  no  storm  can  wrench 
away  and  beautifying,  as  no  youth  or 
strength  of  the  tree  ever  possessed  the 
power  to  do;  chide  me  when  wrong;  bear 
with  me  when  impatient  or  hasty,  and 
counsel  with  me  when  the  time  for  action 
comes;    and   then   whatever  may  come, 


whether  joy  or  pain,  peace  or  prosperity, 
plenty  or  poverty,  the  smiles  of  the  world 
or  its  bitterest  frowns,  we  will  triumph;" 
and  because  Margery  had  answered,  "God 
helping  me  I  will,"  she  now  persuaded 
Daniel  that  pleasant  as  it  would  be  to 
have  him  remain  with  her,  the  path  of 
duty  was  plain.  She  to  care  for  her  moth- 
er and  he  to  be  about  the  Master's  work. 
Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  there 
was  no  conflict  in  the  heart  of  Margery. 
The  presence  of  Daniel  was  to  her  aa  sun- 
shine and  dew  to  the  flowers.  But  the 
words  she  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  first 
hour  of  plighted  troth  were  not  idle  words, 
and  when  the  test  came  she  remembered 
them,  remembered  also  her  covenant  with 
God,  and,  remembering,  she  forced  back 
the  tears,  stifled  every  murmur  before  it 
reached  her  lips,  and  said  to  Daniel,  "Go, 
and  the  Lord  will  surely  go  with  you." 

There  was  little  of  romance  in  the 
scene  as  the  covered  wagons  moved  out 
on  the  road  and  Daniel,  plainly  clad  for 
his  journey,  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
last  one.  Neither  would  it  have  been  de- 
tected by  the  casual  observer  in  the  quiet 
bearing,  but  deft  and  rapid  movements  of 
the  young  girl  left  in  the  cottage  near  the 
lake  shore.  But  had  that  observer  been 
gifted  with  the  power  to  read  below  the 
surface  he  would  have  discovered  beneath 
that  calm  and  quiet  exterior  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  made.  Could  he  have 
seen  the  source  '^f  that  strength  he  would 
have  known,  that  next  to  a  firm  reliance 
upon  God,  it  was  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  power  to  infuse  into  that 
strong  man  a  portion  of  the  trust  and 
faith  which  enabled  him  to  sav  farewell 
to  the  bride  of  but  a  few  short  weeks  and 
hasten  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  heard  its  glad  sound.  She. 
knew  that,  much  as  Daniel  wished  to  go, 
a  single  entreaty  from  her  would  keep  him 
with  her,  but  she  had  promised,  "I  will  be 
your  strength  when  weak,"  and  no  entreaty 
was  made,  but  doing  the  plain  duty  next 
her  hand  to  do,  she  left  the  result  with 
God. 


Note. — As  throwing  lipht  upon  this  point,  we 
append  l)elow  an  extract  taken  from  a  recent 
article  in  "The  Forum/'  bv  Archdeacon  F.  W. 
Farrar,  entitled,  Count  1*oi.8toi'8  Religions 
Views. 

"Count  Tolstoi,"  says  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
believing  that  the  epponce  of  ChristV  teaching 
is  love,  humility,  self-abnegation,  the  return- 
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ing  of  ffood  for  evil»  it  seemi  to  him  that  the 
church  luifl  made  these  virtaes  only  accessory 
and  secondary.  .  .  .  Subjecting  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  to  theological  explanations,  she  has 
declared  it  to  be  the  presentation  of  an  impos- 
sible ideal,  whereas,  it  ia  perfectly  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  will  accept  it  in  a  child-like 
spirit.  The  inmost  essence  of  all  Christ's  teach- 
ing seems  to  him  to  lie  in  the  literal  obedience 
to  the  command,  'Resist  not  evil/  whereas  the 
church  has  sanctioned  resistance  to  evil  in  every 
form.  But  he  holds  that  Christ's  words  admit 
of  no  limitations  or  exceptions.  For  instance, 
Christ  said,  'Give  to  him  tnat  asketh  thee.'  Was 
not  his  meaning  perfectly  clear?  He  meant  to 
inculcate  the  universal  duty  of  charity,  of  quick 
generosity,  of  ready  almsgiving.  But  to  what 
monstrous  absurdities  do  we  reduce  this  lovely 
principle  when  we  take  it  literally !    Is  no  re- 

Suest  to  be  denied?  Are  we  \o  give  to  a 
hild  or  a  fool  ?  Are  we  to  ^ve  to  an  oppressor 
to  help  him  in  hurting  the  innocent?  Are  we 
to  give  a  drunkard,  who  will  at  once  use  our 
gift  to  reduce  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  beast? 
.  .  .  Again  Christ  said,  'Ank  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive.' Was  there  ever  any  Christian  who  failed 
to  see  that  the  divine  promise,  so  infinitelv  true 
in  the  spirit,  is  in  the  letter  folsified  by  all  ex- 
perience? It  was  intended  as  a  principle  and 
was  never  meant  to  be  understood  in  the  letter. 
No  Christian  asks  for  any  earthly  blessing, 
however  intensely  he  may  desire  it,  without  the 
two  expressed  or  mental  reservations,  'Ii  it  be 
good  for  me,'  *If  it  be  thy  will.'  Paul  prayed 
thrice  that  the  'stake  in  the  flesh'  might  be  re- 
moved from  him  and  it  was  not  removed, 
though  something  else  and  something  better 
was  granted  him.  Our  Lord  himself  prayed 
that  if  it  were  his  Father's  will  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him.  It  did  not  pass,  but  there  ap- 
peared an  angel  from  heaven,  strengthening 
nim.  .  .  .  [Count  Tolstoi  will  surely  admit  that 
in  these  matters  Christ  is  his  own  best  inter- 
preter]. Thus  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
immediately  after  the  wprds,  'Resist  not  evil,' 
which  peem  to  Count  Tolstoi  to  contain  the  es- 
sence of  all  Christianity,  Christ  added,  'Whoso- 
ever shall  pmite  thoe  on  thy  ripht  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.'  Yet  ho  little  did  he 
mean  the  injunction  to  be  taken  literally,  when 
he  himpelf  was  smitten  on  the  cheek  he  remon- 
strated with  the  offender  (John  18:23).  What 
he  meant  was  the  duty  of  suppressing  resent- 
ment— a  divine  principle. 

"We  may  now  directly  test  Tolstoi's  special 
conclusions  and  first  his'  palmary  rule,  'Resist 
not  evil.'  We  maintain  that  in  not  regarding 
this  as  a  precept  of  universal,  literal  and  excep- 
tionless application,  the  church  has  not  been  in- 
venting glosses  whereby  to  avoid  a  difficult 


dut]^ ;  bat  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  giving  to 
Christ's  rule  the  exact  meaning  which  he  in- 
tended. For  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
resistance  to  evil  in  some  form  is  a  primary  duty. 
If  Tolstoi  attaches  no  importance  to  the  wielding 
of  the  sword  of  Michael  from  the  armory  of 
God,  and  to  the  Lamb  going  forth  to  war,  be 
need  not  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  gospek. 
Christ's  whole  ministry  was  a  resistance  to  evil. 
He  resisted  evil  with  words,  when  he  'blighted 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  with  the  flash  of  a 
terrible  invective;'  he  resisted  it  in  deeds  when 
he  expelled  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords  the 
profaners  of  the  temple ;  and  lie  resisted  it  by 
plain  counsel  when  ne  said,  'He  that  hath  no 
sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one.' 
It  is  not  in  the  least  the  result  of  cowardice  or 
compromise  with  the  world,  (as  Count  Tolstoi 
thinks),  that  the  church  sanctions  the  resistance 
to  evil  in  the  form  of  war  and  of  civil  justice.  It 
is  on  the  contrarv,  the  result  of  her  belief,  that 
cleaving  to  the  tetter  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ's  command.  Yearly  the 
the  wretched  Fellahin  of  Palestine  sow  their 
com,  and  yearlv  the  bolder  roving  Bedawin 
reap  it.  If  resistance  were  possible  to  them 
their  helplessness  would  be  pusillanimity,  not 
viriue.  The  meaning  can  not  be  as  St.  August- 
ine taught  us  fourteen  centuries  ago,  that  de- 
stroyers are  to  trample  the  world  under  their 
feet  and  the  riizhteous  are  not  to  stay  them 

'•The  possession  of  property  is  perfectly  lawful, 
and  the  onlv  thing  that  is  unlawful  is  the  wroDj^ 
use  of  it.  iPalse  sweariufi:  and  blasphemy  are 
forbidden,  but  the  solemn  oath  of  a  Christian 
man  before  a  court  of  justice  is  sanctioned  by 
Christ's  own  example.  Anger  on  just  cause  and 
within  righteous  limits,  is  perfectly  permissible; 
it  is  only  baseless,  cruel,  rash,  implacable  anger 
which  IS  eternally  to  be  condemn^l.  Resist^ 
ance  to  evil  is  not  only  p  rdonable,  but  it  be- 
comes a  positive  duty  when  non-resistance 
would  be  nothing  but  a  curse  to  the  oflrender,to 
society  and  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Will  any  one 
aver  that  there  was  no  nobleness,  no  fine  moral 
enthusiasm,  no  inspiring  force  of  a  righteous 
motive  in  tne  hearts  of  the  Northern  soldiere 
who  marched  to  war,  singinsr: 

'Christ  has  died  to  make  men  happy, 
We  will  die  to  make  them  free?'" 

So  writes  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  while  we 
do  not  endorse  all  we  have  quoted,  our  readers 
may  see  that  Margery's  views  in  relation  to  the 
justice  of  resistau'-e  to  evil,  have  full  support 
from  high  authority,  and  such  as  would  never 
be  suspected  of  favoring  what  the  world  is 
pleaj^ed  to  term  "MormoniPm,"  There  is  a  har- 
mony in  the  teachings  of  Christ  upon  this  point, 
the  key  of  which  the  Christian  alone  possesses. 

To  be  oontmued. 


A  woman's  influence  is  worth  very  little  unless  the  woman  is  worth  something.  It  nearlr 
drives  me  wild  to  hear  selfish  little  minxes,  who  leave  their  mothers  to  bear  all  the  householi 
burdens,  and  who  have  not  an  idea  above  their  own  vanities  and  levities,  being  exhorted  tore- 
fleet  on  "their  incalculable  influence,'*  instead  of  being  told  to  study  their  own  duty  and  leave 
their  influence  to  take  care  of  itself. — Sunday  Magazine 

"If  you  will  be  as  pleasant  and  as  anxious  to  please  in  your  home  as  vou  are  in  the  com- 
pany of  your  neighbors,  you  may  have  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  the  world." 

"Scientific  scrutiny  may  take  things  to  pieces,  but  in  can't  put  them  togethei 
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TTIHERE  was  no  use  fretting  over  what 
1      we  coald  not  help,  better  be  up  and 
doing.     Haying  disposed  of  everything 
as  best  we  could,  (mostly  in  trade,  for 
money   was   a  scarce   article),   we   were 
again  ready  for  our  journey  and  started 
about  the  last  of  October.     Mattie  drove 
a  span  of  horses  with  light  wagon,  while 
I  drove  the  oxen.     Baby  Glaud  was  not 
three  months  old,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
his  mother  had  attempted  to  drive;  but 
getting   a   friend   to   drive   through   the 
American  Fork  river,  she  took  the  lines 
and  managed  the  team  all  the  way  with- 
out any  accident.     We  passed  through  a 
number  of  villages,  often  camping  close 
by,  and   in    some   places   met  with  old 
friends,  whom  I  had  known  and  brought 
into  the  church  in  England.     We  were 
glad  to  meet  each  other,  though  under 
such  different  circumstances,  and  without 
a  word  being  spoken  disappointment  and 
sorrow  could  be  seen  in  the  countenance 
of  each.     Some  were  quite  comfortable; 
others  with  not  enough  to  eat.     Seventy- 
five  miles  from  where  we  started  we  passed 
the  last  settlement,  and  saw  nothing  after 
we  left  this  place  but  Indian  wigwams 
until  we  arrived  at  Parowan.    We  stayed 
there  a  day  or  two  and  then  went  twenty 
miles  further,  to  the  place  appointed,  Ce- 
dar City,  Iron  county,  as  it  was  then  call- 
ed.    Arriving  there,  we  were  glad  to  rest, 
having  been  on  the  road  about  five  weeks. 
Here  the  people  lived  in  a  Fort.     I  soon 
traded  for  a  place  to  live  in,  an  adobe 
house  with  three  rooms,  one  side  of  it  be- 
iLg  the  bastion  wall  with  holes  in  it  to 
see  if  the  Indians  approached;  no  ceiling 
hot   straw   covered  with   earth,   and   no 
floor;  but  many  of  our  neighbors  lived  in 
du^-onts,  some  with  large  families  and 
only  one  room — they  were  so  very  poor. 
There  were  four  gates  to  the  fort,  two  on 
the  north  and  two  on  the  south.    John  D. 
Lee  was  head  man  in  this  section,  and  he 
and  his  wives  lived  ten  or  twelve  miles 
away  from  the  Fort.     They  called  the 
plaoe  Harmony!     Strange  mockery!  and 
that  which  could  but  excite  wonder  was 
that  while  we  had  to  be  penned  up  for 
fear  the  hostile  Indians  might  massacre 
oa,  he  could  live  miles  from  the  Fort,  un- 


molested. Next  in  authority  to  him  were 
President  Lunt  and  Bishop  Smith.  These 
last  named  lived  close  by  us.  It  was  a 
hard  way  of  living.  No  money  could 
purchase  what  we  really  stood  in  need  of, 
such  as  candles,  oil,  soap,  sugar,  etc.,  for 
they  were  not  there  to  be  had.  Once 
when  a  merchant  train  passed  through, 
they  sold  a  few  things  to  the  Saints. 
Sugar  was  forty  cents  per  pound,  tea  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  pound,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  After  wheat  was 
harvested  it  had  to  be  hauled  to  Parowan 
to  be  ground,  and  it  was  not  very  good 
flour  when  obtained. 

Wherever  we  went  we  were  obliged  to 
take  our  guns,  because  of  the  Indians. 
One  day  when  out  for  a  load  of  wood,  I 
laid  my  gun  and  dinner  down  by  a  tree, 
and,  in  going  from  one  spot  to  another,  I 
had  wandered  quite  a  distance  from  it; 
for,  busy  chopping,  and  intent  upon  get- 
ting my  load,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
At  last  upon  looking  up  I  saw  an  Indian 
coming  toward  me.  I  did  not  know  how 
many  were  behind,  but  I  could  talk  with 
him  and  managed  to  keep  him  interested 
until  I  had  worked  my  way  back  to  the 
tree.  Then  I  secured  my  gun,  picked  up 
my  dinner  and  gave  him  part  of  it.  He 
walked  away  and  I  went  home,  thinking 
how  very  foolish  I  had  been,  for  that  man 
might  have  killed  me  with  my  own  weap- 
on. After  that  I  left  it  at  home.  It  was 
a  long  way  to  go  for  wood,  especially  for 
pitch  pine  knots,  to  burn  in  the  fire-place 
at  night,  as  this  was  all  the  light  we  had 
for  a  long  time.  We  used  to  spread  Buf- 
falo robes  on  the  ground  for  little  Glaud 
to  play  on,  and  Mattie  would  sew  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  while  I,  in  turn  with  the 
rest,  had  to  stand  guard  outside  the  walls. 

I  did  not  attend  any  private  meeting, 
or  have  anything  to  do  with  them  in  any 
way,  but  attended  to  home  matters,  hav- 
ing my  mind  thoroughly  made  up  to  leave 
there  the  first  opportunity.  I  was  closely 
watched,  but  my  Father  in  heaven  watch- 
ed over  me  also.  We  generally  went  to 
meeting  on  Sundays,  but  I  took  no  part 
in  preaching.  Once  I  was  invited  to 
preach,  and  many  who  were  present  that 
day  will  remember  it.     Some  of  the  great 
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ones  from  Salt  Lake  City  were  on  the 
stand,  also  John  D.  Lee,  Isaac  C.  Haight 
and  others.  One  of  them  seeing  me  in 
the  congregation,  pointed  to  me  and  said: 

"Brother  Rodger,  will  you  speak  for 
us  to-day?" 

I  made  answer,  "I  have  nothing  to  say." 

President  L\int  said:  "Brother  Rodger, 
if  you  will  come  on  the  stand  and  open 
your  mouth,  the  Lord  will  fill  it." 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted.  I  did 
go,  and  told  them  what  I  thought  ahout 
Utah  and  the  poor,  and  the  continued 
whipping  the  Saints  got  when  they  did 
not  deserve  it.  Told  them  to  look  around 
on  every  hand  and  see  the  amount  of  la- 
bor done,  and  the  tithing  that  had  been 
paid  by  that  industrious  people.  I  preach- 
ed to  them  nearly  two  hours,  and  finished 
by  saying:  "Brother  Lunt  said,  if  I  open- 
ed my  mouth  the  Lord  would  fill  it;  I 
have  done  so."  They  did  not  say  "Amen" 
at  the  conclusion.  As  we  came  out  at 
the  door,  old  Brother  Pugmire,  the  black- 
smith, looked  up  into  my  face  and  said: 
"They'll  never  ask  thee  to  preach  again. 
Brother  Rodger;"  and  he  was  right. 

So  passed  away  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer, during  which  time  there  had  been  a 
general  commotion  among  the  Saints  in 
that  Fort.  Oppression  had  made  them 
desperate,  and  those  who  could,  said  they 
were  determined  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom, if  they  could  get  it  in  no  other  way. 
Preparations  were  constantly  being  made 
for  leaving,  until  a  company  of  twenty- 
one  wagons  were  ready  to  start.  We  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  they  declared 
that  we  should  not  take  our  cows  out  of 
the  Territory.  I  had  six,  having  traded 
a  quantity  of  English  clothing  for  them, 
to  make  our  load  as  light  as  possible.  It 
was  easier  to  drive  cows  than  to  haul 
things  in  the  w^agon  over  such  a  hard  road 
as  we  had  to  travel.  It  required  both 
courage  and  firmness  to  undertake  the 
journey.  This  we  had,  and  started  one 
bright  morning  in  the  month  of  October. 
We  had  traveled  about  six  miles,  when  a 
horse  came  galloping  up.  His  rider  prov- 
ed to  be  the  sheriff  to  take  me  back  to 
settle  some  difficulty  between  the  one 
whom  I  had  left  in  ray  house,  for  I  had 
not  sold  it,  and  a  neighbor  about  some 
rails  which  had  belonged  to  me,  as  each 
one  claimed  them.  I  returned  with  him 
and  soon  made  all  things  right,  as  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  the  matter. 
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One  brother  whispered:  "It  aint  them 
six  rails  they  cared  about:  they  waut  you; 
and  advised  me  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out. 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  dug-out,  first 
calling  upon  God  for  help,  and  that  he 
would  deliver  me  out  of  their  hands. 

Early  next  morning  I  arose,  and  in  faith 
made  my  way  to  the  gate  where  the  sen- 
tinel was  standing,  for  all  the  gates  were 
guarded  except  those  that  were  locked. 
There  he  was,  pacing  to  and  fro.  I  did 
not  halt,  but  walked  past  him,  and  he  saw 
me  not,  although  I  was  close  to  him,  and 
it  was  broad  daylight.  That  part  of  the 
country  was  level  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach;  but  I  walked  on  unseen  bv  human 
eye.  After  going  some  distance,  I  turned 
round  and  took  a  last  look  at  the  Fort 
walls,  and  bid  it  farewell  forever  with  a 
full  determination  that  they  should  never 
take  me  back  there  alive.  I  stood  awhile 
and  thought.  The  things  that  flashed 
across  my  mind  during  those  few  mo- 
ments could  not  be  written. 

It  was  just  two  years  since  we  came 
into  these  valleys  and  not  once  in  that 
time  had  we  heard  a  gospel  sermon;  no, 
verv  far  from  it;  the  books  were  laid 
aside,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it:  "Like 
three  old  hats  of  no  more  use."  I  bowed 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  with  the 
memory  of  my  miraculous  deliverance 
fresh  in  mv  mind,  thanked  God  that  I  was 
free  from  the  evils  carried  on  in  Utah,, 
and  that  my  faith  in  him  and  his  caase 
remained  the  same  as  at  first.  What  will 
those  leaders  have  to  answer  for!  But  I 
am  not  the  judge. 

I  reached  the  camp,  about  twelve  mile? 
distant,  just  in  time.  The  cattle  were 
yoked  and  some  hitched  to  the  wagonf. 
Mat  tie  would  not  allow  ours  to  be  put  Id 
the  wagon,  for  she  was  determined  'o 
stay  there  until  I  came,  if  she  had  to  stiy 
alone.  They  tried  to  reason  the  matter, 
and  told  her  that  I  would  overtake  theji; 
but  she  said:  "No;  I  will  not  move  :ill 
he  comes;  for  I  know  he  is  safe."  Tien 
one  family  offered  to  stay  with  her,  bU  I 
got  there  in  time  to  start  with  the  res:. 

Again  we  were  on  the  broad  plains, 
with  a  thousand  miles  before  us,  and  far 
worse  off,  if  possible,  than  those  left 
behind.  None  can  tell  the  feelings  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear  that  possessed 
each  heart  at  every  camping  ground,  hot 
those  who  have  experienced  it.  Threats 
had  been  made  and  we  knew,  bet  too 
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well,  that  they  woald  be  carried  out,  if  a 
higher  power  did  not  overrule.  The  red 
roan  was  to  be  feared,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  white  man  who  would  take 
revenge,  if  he  had  the  power.  We  were 
often  disturbed  nearly  all  night  by  the 
horrid  veils  of  the  wild  Indians,  who 
seemed  to  be  coming  right  down  upon  us. 
Sometimes  we  thought  they  were  not 
Indians,  but  others  in  disguise.  If  sudh 
was  the  case,  they  were  foiled  in  their 
wicked  deeds,  and  we  were  preserved 
from  a  cruel  death.  To  God  be  all  the 
glory. 

Many  more  streams  were  crossed  than 
on  the  former  plains,  but  not  quite  so 
dangerous.  It  was  hard  climbing  the 
t<teep  and  rocky  mountains,  and  crossing 
the  dry  and  barren  desert.  No  sign  of 
vegetation,  no  feed  for  our  cattle,  no 
water,  only  a  few  alkali  pools  for  seventy 
miles.  Here  we  had  to  bake  bread  for 
our  cattle,  to  keep  them  alive,  traveled 
night  and  day,  only  stopping  long  enough 
to  rest.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
manage  the  cattle,  or  govern  ourselves, 
when  we  came  to  a  pure  mountain  spring. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight!  Gold  and  silver 
would  be  as  nothing  if  we  had  to  choose 
one  or  the  other.     How  gladly  we  would 


throw  the  gold  away  and  take  a  drink 
from  the  pure  stream! 

The  remark  would  often  be  made:  "If 
we  can  only  get  over  the  dividing  ridge, 
then  we  shall  feel  more  safe."  Days  and 
weeks  brought  us  at  length  to  the  spot^ 
and  of  all  the  sights  in  our  travels,  that 
which  looked  the  worst  was  the  descent 
of  the  mountain.  We  stood  on  the  very 
summit,  and  had  to  fasten  two  yoke  of 
cattle  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  to  hold  it 
back  and  hold  to  the  yokes  ourselves  to 
keep  on  our  feet.  Once  over,  and  all  safe 
on  the  other  side,  we  were  glad  to  find  a 
good  camping  place,  right  at  the  foot. 
Some  were  so  rejoiced  that  they  sang  and 
shouted,  and  were  so  happy;  but  our 
journey  was  not  over  yet.  Having  stay- 
ed long  enough  to  have  a  good  rest,  and 
feeling  somewhat  easier  in  mind,  we  again 
started.  Nothing  out  of  the  usual  rou- 
tine  of  travel  occurred,  and  no  accident 
happened  all  the  way.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  1854,  we  camped  for 
the  last  time,  fifteen  miles  from  San  Ber- 
nardino, California.  That  night  it  rained 
in  torrents,  but  only  rain,  no  thunder  nor 
lightning.  There  were  woods  all  around 
us,  so  we  drew  our  wagons  under  the 
trees  and  slept  in  peace,  lulled  by  the 
pattering  of  the  rain. 


WHAT    ONE    LITTLE    WOMAN    DID. 


SOMETHING  happened  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  tne  ni^nt  of  January  31st,  which 
is  worthy  of  admiration.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  clear-headed  and  eelf-posfie.«sed  woman,  in 
a  time  reouirinj?  the  strongest  nerve.  The  lady 
is  a  little  lady,  delicate  in  form  and  face,  with  a 
natural  expref«ion  that  seems  to  ask  for  protec- 
tion. Yet  no  ptronjj  man  could  have  been 
braver  than  she.  On  the  eveninjf  in  question 
tlie  Paul  E.  Slocumb  Woman's  Relief  C-irps  of 
Blooroinjrton  were  holding  an  entertainment  in 
the  Grand  Army  Hall.  A  sta^  had  been  im- 
provised for  the  occasion.  Deoorationp,  flags 
and  flowers  made  the  interior  as  pretty  as  a 
bower.  The  programme  was  well  arranged  and 
w&«  l>eing  finely  executed.  The  President  of 
the  Corpp,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Pittman,  the  lady 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Knights- 
town  Soldiers*  Orphan's  Home,  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  orchestra  was  discoursing  to 
the  audience  which  literally  filled  the  seating 
and  standing  capacity  of  the  hall,  when  Mrs. 
Pittman  was  called  to  the  private  entrance  and 
whisperinglv  told  that  the  floor  to  the  hall  was 
slowly  settling  and  giving  away,  and  the  audi- 
ence must  be  gotten  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 


With  a  thrill  of  fear,  and  a  thought  of  loved 
ones  and  friends  the  little  lady  turned  and 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  standing  in  the 
flare  of  the  oil-lighted  room,  knowing  that  a  word 
of  fear  would  occasion  a  panic,  a  crash  and  a  fire 
from  the  illuminating  material  then  burning. 
There  was  but  one  exit  for  the  audience,  a 
small  door,  a  narrow  hall  and  stairway.  With 
a  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra and  a  commanding  "stop"  the  music  ceased, 
when  Mrs.  Pittman  taid  to  the  audience,  "Ow- 
ing to  the  sudden  indisposition  of  one  of  our 
performers,  our  programme  must  end  at  this 
point  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  pass 
out  of  the  hall  as  quietiv  and  quickly  as  possi- 
ble." The  audience  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend, when  the  lady  waved  her  hand  and  said 
firmly  "pass  quickly,  pass  out  quickly."  In  five 
minutes  the  hall  was  vacated,  the  crowd  was  in 
the  street,  and  then  the  word  fiew  from  one  to 
another  of  the  threatened  danger,  and  many 
went  to  the  store-room  below  and  saw  what 
must  have  been  inevitable  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  if  the  sinking  floor  had  not  been  discov- 
ered. 

—The  Woin%n*»  Newt. 
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BOOK  OF  HELAMAN. 

CHAPTEB   XVIII. 

TheNephitesin  North  America.— Their  indnstryand  bug- 
oeM  in  agricnltnre  and  in  maauiactnilng. — Gold  and  aiWer 
common  among  them. — Also  horsee  and  cattle. — ^Nephi 
returns  to  South  America.— The  secret  combination  and 
its  wicked  doings.— Nephite  sinfuhieas  and  degradation. 
—Famine  and  pestilence  result.— The  Lamanites  increase 
in  righteousness.- Samuel  the  Lamanite  prophet  warns 
the  Nephites  of  coming  destruction.— He  foretells  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth,  and  also  the  signs  to  occur  at  his 
crucifixion. 

In  the  sixty-third  year  both  Nephi  and 
Lehi  and  many  of  the  Lamanites  went  in- 
to the  north  country;  for  there  was  peace 
between  the  two  nations  at  this  time. 
And  for  a  season  there  was  much  pros- 
perity throughout  the  land.  In  peace 
they  raised  plenty  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  continuing  also  to 
manufacture  cotton,  linen  and  woolen 
goods,  and  having  gold  and  silver  and 
•other  metals  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
horses,  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals. 
They  mined  and  smelted  the  ores  and 
made  use  of  them  in  many  ways,  as  their 
history  shows  and  as  wise  men  in  our  time 
tell  us  they  did.     (Note  33.) 

In  the  sixty-sixth  year  Cezorum,  the 
<shief  judge  at  Zarahemla,  was  killed  by 
the  secret  order,  and  afterwards  his  son 
and  successor  was  slain  in  like  manner. 
For  this  band  of  wicked  men  continued 
to  exist,  both  among  the  Lamanites  and 
the  Nephites.  And  they  sought  gain 
without  labor  and  to  have  revenge  upon 
whomsoever  they  would,  the  members  be- 
ing bound  by  secret  oaths  and  pledged  to 
favor  and  protect  each  other.  Therefore 
they  did  many  things  that  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  when  one  of  them  made 
known  anything  that  was  contrary  to  their 
secret  covenants  he  was  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  rules,  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  historian  of  that  time  says  that 
these  secret  oaths,  covenants,  signs  and 
words  had  their  origin  in  the  evil  one  that 
tempted  Cain  to  plot  against  and  kill  his 
brother  Abel;  and  that  he  it  was  who 
caused  men  to  conspire  to  build  a  tower 
in  carrying  out  their  rebellion  against 
God  and  bis  righteous  law.     He  it  was 


who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Gadianton  U 
invent  and  carry  on  the  works  of  darknesi 
and  sin;  and  he  causes  these  secret  thingt 
to  be  handed  down  from  generation  u 
generation  among  the  sons  of  men;  and 
so  far  as  he  can  gain  control  of  theii 
hearts  he  leads  them  on,  step  by  step,  tc 
take  part  in  these  evils.  Therefore,  ac 
cording  as  the  Nephites  continued  to  de 
part  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord  so  thu 
secret  order  grew  among  them,  and  theii 
transgressions  became  great.  At  the  same 
time  the  Lamanites  grew  towards  the 
good,  until  thereby  they  obtained  more 
and  more  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of  bis 
Spirit.  They  even  hunted  the  Gadiaoton 
robbers  from  among  them  until  none  were 
left  in  their  land.  But  by  the  sixty-eighth 
year  the  latter  had  gained  so  much  control 
among  the  Nephites  that  few  of  the  fol« 
lowers  of  Christ  were  left;  and  the  poor 
were  crushed  and  the  humble  were  beaten 
down. 

In  the  sixty-ninth  year  Nephi,  the  son 
of  Helaman,  returned  from  the  north  land 
to  Zarahemla,  and  when  he  saw  their  de- 
generate condition  he  cried  out  against 
their  deeds   and  denounced  the  corrupt 
judges  who  convicted  the  righteous  and 
took  away  their  property  and  rights,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  let  the  oppressor 
and  the  guilty  go  free.     He  also  reproved 
the  people  for  permitting  evil  and  corrupt 
men  to  rule  over  them,  saying  that  there- 
by they  would  be  carried  on  to  ruin  and 
woe.     And  he  foretold  that  unless  the  na- 
tion repented  it  would  be  entirely  over- 
thrown, that  the  land  should   be   taken 
from  them,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Ne- 
phites should  be  scattered  and  destroyed; 
that  even  then  tribulation  was  at  hand. 
Some  became  angry  and  cried  out  against 
him.     But  he  told  them  that  while  he  was 
speaking  their  chief  judge  was  being  slain 
by  his  own  brother,  Seantum.     And  when 
some  ran  to  the  place  they  found  that  it 
was  as  he  had  said. 

The  Lord  spake  to  Nephi  and  bles^'- 
ed  him  for  his  faithful  warning  of  the 
people,  and  God  commanded  him  to  go  and 
declare  that  pestilence,  famine,  and  other 
evils  should  come  upon  them  unless  they 
repented.     And  to  Nephi  was  given  power 
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to  smite  the  earth  with'  these  things  when 
necessity  required.  From  this  time  as  he 
warned  the  people  they  became  angry  and 
tried  to  destroy  him;  but  he  was.  taken 
by  the  Spirit  and  elsewhere  preached  and 
prophesied.  Still  the  Nephites  grew  in 
sin  and  transgression  until  there  was  no 
peace  among  them;  and  judgments  were 
about  to  fall.  Then  Nephi  asked  that 
they  might  not  perish  by  war;  for  he  said 
tbat  perhaps  famine  might  cause  them  to 
repent. 

Consequently  in  the  seventy-fourth  and 
^yenty-fif  th  years  there  were  drouths  and 
famines  in  the  land;  and,  having  laid  by 
no  provisions  in  their  evil  years,  therefore 
the  destruction  of  the  crops  caused  many 
to  perish.  This  made  some  remember  the 
words  of  Nephi,  and  such  repented.  Then 
)Cephi  asked  the  Lord  to  stay  the  famine 
and  the  pestilence.  And  the  Lord  did  so; 
and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  the  rain  fell 
abundantly,  and  grain  and  fruit  once  more 
blessed  the  people,  for  which  they  again 
praised  God.  But  this  period  of  repent- 
ance only  continued  until  the  eighty- 
second  year,  when  they  again  forgot  the 
source  of  every  good  and  seemed  to  think 
that  man  was  sufficient  for  himself  and 
the  master  of  his  own  blessings  and  des- 
tiny. Therefore  sin  gained  the  ascend- 
aDcy  among  the  Nephites  once  more;  but 
the  Lamanites  continued  to  grow  out  of 
their  former  darkened  state  into  the  light 
of  divine  truth  and  into  a  better  intelli- 
gence.    (Note  34.) 

In  the  eighty-sixth  year  came  the  pro- 
phet known  as  Samuel  the  Lamanite.  He 
preached  repentance  to  the  Nephites  and 
said  that  their  abominable  doings,  their 
pnde  and  their  forgetfulness  of  God  as 
their  Father  and  the  author  of  all  their 
blessings,  would  cause  a  curse  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  their  land.  He  said 
that  in  five  more  years  the  Savior  would 
be  born  into  the  world,  and  that  on  the 
night  of  his  birth  there  would  be  no  dark- 
ne<<g  upon  this  land,  but  it  would  be  light 
through  two  days  and  the  intervening 
night,  as  though  it  were  one  day;  and  this 
should  be  a  sign  to  them  of  the  event. 
But  at  the  time  of  his  death,  years  later, 
the  sign  should  be  that  of  darkness  in  the 
day  as  well  as  at  night,  even  for  the  three 
days  that  should  intervene  between  his 
crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  and  his  rising 
from  the  grave.  And  he  said  that  during 
these  three  days  great  calamities  and  des- 


olations should  come  upon  them  because 
of  their  hardness  of  heart  and  their  con- 
tinued unbelief.  Earthquakes  and  whirl- 
winds would  visit  them,  cities  would  be 
destroyed,  mountains  would  be  thrown 
down,  rocks  would  be  rent  and  cast 
abroad  in  fragments  over  the  land,  for 
nature  would  be  convulsed  at  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sun  would  hide 
his  face  while  he  laid  in  the  tomb. 

Further  than  this,  Samuel  said  to  them 
that  because  the  Lamanites  were  increas- 
ing in  faith  and  in  righteousness,  they 
would  henceforth  obtain  more  mercy  and 
favor  from  God  than  the  Nephites  would, 
because  they  were  going  more  and  more 
into  the  ways  of  sin  and  transgression; 
and  he  foresaw  that  thus  it  would  be  with 
them  in  generations  to  come.  The  Lord 
declared  by  him  that  they  should  be  smit- 
ten by  sword,  by  famine  and  by  pestilence, 
until  in  four  hundred  years  they  would 
cease  to  exist  as  a  nation  upon  the  chosen 
land  that  God  gave  to  their  fathers,  unless 
they  would  speedily  repent  and  turn  unto 
him  with  all  their  hearts.  But  blessed 
should  they  be  who  turned  unto  righteous- 
ness and  kept  the  commandments  of  God. 

As  the  words  of  Samuel  were  weighty 
and  powerful,  some  of  the  Nephites  be- 
lieved him;  and  these  repented  and  were 
baptized  by  Nephi  for  the  remission  of 
their  sins.  For  Nephi  had-  continued  to 
preach  and  to  warn  the  people,  declaring 
that  Christ  would  soon  come,  even  as 
Samuel  had  said.  But,  while  some  were 
converted,  the  main  portion  hardened 
their  hearts;  and  thus  iniquity  increased 
among  them  during  the  days  of  the  sons 
of  Helaman. 

And  here  ends  the  Book  of  Helaman, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Judges,  or 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  from 
the  time  Lehi  and  his  sons  left  Jerusalem 
for  the  land  that  God  promised  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah. 


NoTK  33.— That  the  ancients  of  America  were 
an  agricultural  people,  to  the  extent  and  com- 
pletenei^s  that  is  Bpoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
moni  is  fully  confirmed  by  many  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  ruined  cities  and  the  mounds  and 
monuments  of  that  ^sreat  people,  and  have  stu- 
died tde  writings,  paintings  and  traditions  of 
their  degraded  descendants  for  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  past.  In  this  connection  Baldwin 
also  makes  a  statement  regarding  the  great  tim- 
bered regions  of  the  western  states.  By  the 
European  settlers  these  were  called  primeval 
forests,  by  which  is  meant  that  they  supposed 
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that  these  were  the  first  or  original  ones.  As 
mentioned  in  Note  32  this  was  long  ago  discov- 
ered to  be  an  error,  science  having  satisfied  itself 
that  before  those  forests  vast  areas  were  covered 
with  cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  vineyards ; 
with  hamlets,  villages  and  cities  wherein  dwelt 
a  basy  and  an  enlightened  people.  Prof  Bald- 
win writes  as  follows: 

"The  great  age  of  these  mounds  and  inclosures 
is  shown  by  their  relation  to  the  primeval  forests 
in  which  most  of  them  were  discovered.  I  say 
prime9(U  forests,  because  they  teemed  to  be  prim- 
eval to  the  first  white  men  who  explored  them. 
Of  course  there  were  no  unbroken  foreste  (in  the 
Ohio  Valley  for  instance)  while  the  land  was 
occupied  by  the  Mound  Builders.  Thev  were  a 
settled  agricultural  people,  whose  civilized  in- 
dustry is  attested  by  their  remains.  If  they 
found  forests  these  were  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  their  towns,  indosures,  mounds  and 
cultivated  fields;  and  when, after  many  ages  of 
sach  occupation,  they  finally  left,  or  were  driven 
away,  a  long  period  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  trees  began  to  grow  freely  in  and  around 
their  abandoned  works.  .  .  .  When  the  Ohio 
Valley  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  it  was 
covered  by  an  unbroken  forest,  most  tjf  the  trees 
being  of  great  age  and  size.  .  .  .  The  mounds 
and  inclosures  were  discovered  in  this  forest, 
with  great  trees  grow^ing  in  them.  Eight  hun- 
dred rings  of  annual  growth  were  counted  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  (mentioned  bv  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  and  others)  which  was  found  growing  on 
a  mound  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  In  the  same  way 
successive  generations  of  forest  trees  had  grown 
over  their  extensive  mining  works  near  Lake 
Superior,  and  many  of  those  works  are  still  hid- 
den in  what  »eem  to  be  primeval  forests.  ...  It 
is  certain,  in  any  case,  that  the  period  when 
these  old  constructions  were  deserted  is  so  far 
back  in  the  past  that  snfiicient  time  has  passed 
for  the  abandoned  towns  and  fields  to  remain 
(perhaps  for  centuries)  as  waste  places,  to  pass 
througn  the  transition  from  waste  lands  to  such 
great  forest  growths  as  were  cleared  away  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  settlements,  towns,  and 
farms  of  our  people." — Ancient  America,  pp. 
60,51. 

In  the  notes  along  with  chapters  twelve  and 
thirteen  the  writer  of  this  series  gave  lengthy 
quotations  from  PreFCott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  by 
which  was  shown  that  the  Peruvians  were  won- 
derfully proficient  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  as 
well  as*  being  skilled  in  manufacturing  many 
things.  Of  that  people  Prof.  Bnldwin  speaks  as 
follows : 

"In  some  respects  the  Peruvian  civilization 
was  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  (rhallenges  ad- 
miration. The  Peruvians  were  highly  skilled 
in  agriculture  and  in  some  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures. No  people  ever  had  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  industry.  This  created  their  wealth  and 
made  possible  their  great  public  works.  All  ac- 
counts of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest agree  in  the  statement  that  they  cultivated 
the  soil  in  a  very  admirable  way,  and  with  re- 
markable success,  using  aqueducts  for  irrigation, 
and  employing  guano  as  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant fertilizers." — Ancient  America,  page 
247. 

"Ignorance  and  incapacity  have  taken  the 
place    [since    the   Spaniards    plundered    and 


mined  the  country]  of  that  intelligence  and  < 
terprise  which  enabled  the  old  reruvians 
maintain  their  remarkable  system  of  agricaltu 
to  complete  their  great  works,  and  that  ma 
them  so  industrious  and  skillful  in  their  mar 
fectures.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  the  pres€ 
inhabitants  of  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  cul 
vating  the  soil  with  intelligent  industry,  bui] 
ing  aqueducts  five  hund^  miles  long,  ai 
constructing  magnificently  paved  roads  throu] 
the  rocks  arid  across  the  ravines  of  the  Andes 
— .Ancient  America,  page  276. 

Upon  these  interesting  matters  Mr.  Bradfo 
writes: 

"We  are  surprised  in  discovering  a  continnrn 
unbroken,  chain  of  these  relics ;  and,  revertii 
to  the  epoch  of  their  construction,  we  are  |»i 
sented  with  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a  gre 
race  cultivating  the  earth,  possessing  many 
the  arts,  and  diffused  through  an  immense  U 
ritory  three  thousand  miles  in  extent." — Grig 
of  the  Red  Race. 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Brownell,  on  page  ^^ 
his  "Indian  Races,"  mentions  the  "extraoniinai 
remains  of  large  public  granaries"  in  Mexic 
and  remarks  that  all  these  things  go  to  proi 
that  there,  "in  unknown  ag<*s  and  for  nnknoii 
periods,  existed  wealth,  power  and  civilization 
but  he  says  that  nevertheless  these  witne«si 
give  us  but  little  information  as  to  the  actui 
history  of  their  "long  vanished  constructors 
Of  the  ruins  and  the  portion  of  history  whio 
they  do  tell,  he  says : 

"They  indicate  the  former  existence  of  po| 
ulous  nations,  excelling  in  many  of  the  arts  < 
civilization,  and  capable  in  numbers  and  powe 
of  executing  the  most  gigantic  works.  . .  .  The 
had  a  long  continued  existence,  and  their  poi 
ernment  and  social  institutions  were  upon 
firm  and  well  defined  hasis,  while  in  many  < 
the  arts  and  sciences  the^'  equalled  (and  in  oth 
ers  were  superior  to)  their  Christian  conquerori 
Their  public  edifices  and  internal  improvement 
were  on  as  high  a  scale,  and  of  as  scientitic  j 
character,  as  were  those  of  nmst  of  the  Earn 
pean  nations  of  that  day." — Indian  Races,  pn 
42  and  50. 

Mr.  Brownell  further  remarks: 

"The  surprising  number  of  these  rains  anii 
relics,  and  the  gjreat  space  over  which  they  e3c 
tend,  indicate  the  existence  for  many  ages  of  i 
people  who  possessed  all  the  power  which  onh 
regular  provernment,  settled  institutions,  and  ai 
established  national  character  can  give." — Indi 
an  Races,  page  58. 

From  a  letter  in  the  Eureka,  Nevada,  Senti' 
neh  written  from  Payson,  Utah,  .\pril  3d,  Is" 
and  published  at  the  time,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  concerning  agriculture  and  rnanri' 
facturing  among  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Thfl 
writer  tells  of  excavations  in  six  great  mounds 
near  there.  They  stand  upon  an  area  of  >iv 
acres,  the  largest  of  them  being  over  thnh? 
hundre<l  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  feet 
higrh.  In  each  was  found  one  or  more  hou^^. 
with  plastered  rooms,  and  in  these  were  hnmar. 
skeletons.  The  writer  mentions  that  the  fif^r 
of  one  (atleist)  was  a  hard  cement,  which  by 
diligent  labor  they  penetrated  and  found  .n  l*^^ 
containing  wheat,  "which  dissolved  when 
brought  in  contact  with  light  and  air."  He 
savs  that  some  of  the  kernels  in  the  cenKr 
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looked  bright  and  these  were  planted  the  season 
l)efore  be  wrote  and  thev  produced  several 
pounds  of  good  grain.  Of  it  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

^Tbe  wheat  is  onlike  any  raised  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  it  produced  a  large  yield.  The  heads 
are  very  long  and  they  hold  very  lai^  grains." 
He  adds: — "We  judge  that  these  ancient  dwell- 
ers followed  agriculture  for  a  living,  and  that 
they  had  many  of  the  arts  that  are  known  to 
m,  for  we  found  crockery,  cooking  utensils,  vases 
I  some  of  a  pattern  like  those  used  in  the  pres- 
ent age),  also  molds  made  of  clay  for  casting, 
stone  lasts  well  shaped,  mill  stones,  etc.  On 
one  \sinse  stone  jug  (or  vase)  can  be  seen  a  per- 
fect delineation  of  the  surrounding  mountain 
Kenery  for  twenty  miles.  We  also  found  pieces 
of  carved  cedar,  and  many  trinkets,  and  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  one  skeleton  a  stone  pipe." 

Of  the  agriculture  of  the  ancient  Americans 
Ban(*roft  says : 

"The  introduction  of  agriculture  was  doubtless 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  Olmecs  and  Xical- 
ancas  .  .  .  were  farmers  back  to  the  limit  of 
traditional  history,  as  were  the  lineal  ancestors 
of  all  the  nations.  .  .  .  Indeed,  as  the  Nabua 
nations  were  living  when  the  Spaniards  found 
them,  so  had  they  probably  been  living  for  at 
lea^t  a  thousand  years,  and  not  improbably  for 
a  much  longer  }^riod.  It  was,  however,  accord- 
inf?  to  tradition,  during  the  Toltec  period  that 
husbandry  and  all  the  arts  as  to  the  production 
and  preparation  of  food,  were  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  Many  traditions 
attribute*  to  the  Toltecs  the  invention  or  first 
introduction  of  agriculture.  .  .  .  Granaries  for 
rtoHDg  maize  were  built.  .  .  .  Many  of  these 
had  a  capacity  of  several  thousand  bushels,  and 
in  them  com  was  preserved  for  several  years. 
Besides  the  regular  and  extensive  plantations 
of  staple  products  gardens  were  cx>mmon,  taste- 
fully laid  out  and  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  medicinal  herbs,  and  flow- 
<•«."— Native  Rn<-eH,  vol.  2,  pages  347,  851. 

In  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  the  name  of 
Quetzalooatl  is  famous,  as  being  that  of  a  great 
leafier  and  benefactor  among  their  ancestors. 
And,  without  a  doubt,  that  name  either  repre- 
sents Christ  as  known  to  the  Nephites  or  one 
of  the  great  worthies  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  a  prophet  and  ruler  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  periods 
mentioned  in  that  Dook.  Mr.  Bancroft  says 
that  tradition  relates  that  "he  tanght  the  people 
agriculture,"  as  well  as  "the  art  of  government," 
and  he  adds: 

"His  was  a  veritable  golden  age.  Animals 
and  even  men  lived  in  peace,  the  soil  produced 
the  richest  harvests,  and  the  grain  grew  so  large 
that  a  man  found  it  trouble  enough  to  carry  one 
ear  of  maize."— Native  Races,  vol.  3,  page  274. 

However  tradition  had  exaggerated  the  facts 
there  was  evidently  a  great  amount  of  truth  Jis 
a  foundation  f  >r  this  story  of  a  better  past  than 
they  knew,  of  a  superior  age  to  the  one  they 
lived  in.  In  his  fourth  volume,  page  619,  Mr. 
Bancroft  mentions  the  traces  in  New  Mexico  of 
ancient  a^culture  in  the  way  of  "irrigating  ca- 
nals and  ditches,"  and  on  page  696  he  speaks  of 
a  field  above  San  Buenaventura,  California, 
^ntaining  "some  five  hundred  acres,"  which 
he  says  is  "divided  by  parallel  ridges  of  earth, 


and  having  distinct  traces  of  irrigating  ditches, 
suj^plied  by  a  canal."  Of  these  works  he 
writes: 

"It  is  said  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
region,  both  native  and  Spanish,  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  these  agricultural  works." 
— Native  Races,  vol.  4,  page  696. 

Mr.  Bancroft  quotes  from  an  article  on  antiq- 
uities in  Mexico  that  was  written  in  1869  (for 
the  Mexican  Geographical  Society)  by  Senor 
Carlos  Sartorius,  who  speaks  of  one  region  as 
follows : 

"History  tells  us  nothing  respecting  this  part 
of  the  country,  distinguinhed  for  its  abunaant 
supply  of  water,  its  fertility,  and  its  delightful 
and  healthy  climate.  .  .  .  There  exi.st  innumer- 
able traces  of  a  very  numerous  population  be- 
fore the  Conquest.  .  .  .  For  an  extent  of  fifteen 
^  twenty  leagues,  from  east  to  west,  there  was 
not  a  span  of  e.<rth  that  was  not  cultivated,  as 
is  proved  by  numberless  remains.  .  .  .  The 
whole  countrv  is  formed  into  terraces  by  stone 
walls.  .  .  .  The  small  ravines  served  for  innu- 
merable water  tanks,  built  of  stones  and  mor- 
tar ;  these  dams  were  also  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  hard  cement.  It  is  evident  that  a 
numerous  population  took  advantage  of  every 
inch  of  land  for  cultivation,  using  the  water 
gathered  in  the  tanks  during  the  rainy  season 
for  irrigation." — Native  Races,  vol.  4,  pp.  429, 
430. 

Of  the  Book  of  Mormon  statements  about  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  of  the  existence  of 
horses  on  this  continent,  and  of  the  abundant 
use  of  the  precaous  metals  I  will  write  hereafter, 
when  space  permits. 

(Note  34.) — The  Book  of  Mormon  account  of 
the  famine  reads  thus : 

".\nd  there  was  a  great  famine  upon  the  land 
among  all  the  people  of  Nephi.  .  .  .  And  the 
work  of  destruction  became  sore  by  famine. 
.  .  .  For  the  earth  was  smitten  that  it  was  dry 
and  did  not  yield  grain.  .  .  .  And  the  people 
«aw  that  they  were  about  to  perish  by  famine, 
and  they  renriembered  the  words  of  Nephi.  .  .  . 
And  when  Nephi  j»aw  that  the  people  had  re- 

Eented  he  cried  unto  the  Ix)rd,  saying,  .  .  .  O 
rord  wilt  thou  turn  away  thine  anger,  yea,  thy 
fierce  anger,  and  cause  that  this  famme  may 
cease  in  the  land  ?  O  Lord  wilt  thou  hearken 
unto  me  .  .  .  and  send  forth  rain  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  that  she  may  bring  forth  her  fruit 
and  her  grain.  .  .  .  For  thou  hast  said,  If  this 
people  repent  I  will  spare  them." — pp.  406,  407. 
How  very  like  the  above  is  the  prayer  of  the 
Toltecs  in  such  times  of  drouth  and  ibmine,  as 
preserved  in  tradition  and  related  by  CharniSy 
in  his  recently  published  work.    He  savs  : 

"And  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
prayer  addressed  to  Tlaloc:  *0  Lord,  liberal 
giver  of  all  things  .  .  .  alas  your  vassals,  the 
gods  of  water,  have  disappeared  and  lie  con- 
cealed in  their  deep  caverns.  .  .  .  O  Lord,  have 
pity  on  us  that  live.  Our  food  goes  to  destruc- 
tion ;  it  is  lost  and  dried  up  for  lack  of  water ; 
it  is  as  if  turned  to  dust.  Wilt  thou  have  pity 
on  the  people  who  are  wasted  with  hunger.  .  .  . 
Their  mouths  are  dry  as  sedge;  all  the  bones  of 
their  bodies  show  as'in  a  skeleton.  .  .  .  O  Lord, 
thou  were  wont  to  give  us  abundantly  of  those 
things  which  are  the  life  and  joy  of  all  the 
world ;  all  these  things  have  departed  from  us. 
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Ha8t  thou  utterly  forsaken  us?  Shall  not  thy 
wrath  and  indignation  be  appeased?  Wilt  thou 
leave  this  city  and  kingdom  desolate  and  anin- 
habited?  Is  it  so  decreed  in  heaven?  Grant, 
at  least,  that  these  innocent  children,  who  can 
not  so  much  as  walk,  and  those  still  in  the  cra- 
dle may  have  something  to  eat,  that  they  may 
Uve  and  die  not  in  this  terrible  fii.mine.  .  .  . 


Grant,  0  Lord,  that  the  people  receive  tl 
favor  and  mercy  at  thine  hand.  I^et  t^em  i 
and  enjoy  the  verdure  and  coolness  that  are 
precious  stones.  .  .  .  May  it  pleaf^e  thee  tl 
the  animals  and  herbs  be  made  glad,  and  tl 
the  fowls  and  birds  of  precious  feather  fly  a 
fling.'  *' — Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  | 
119, 120. 


WHAT    SHALL    WE    WEAR? 


In  early  September — if  I  rightly  remember — 
The  trees  of  the  forest  convened 
To  talk  up  the  style ;  I  was  there  all  the  while, 
So  I  briefly  report  what  I  gleaned. 

''I  hardly  need  mention,  to  this  august  conven- 
tion," 

Said  the  dignified  Onk  from  the  chair, 
"As  the  season  progresses,  we  must  change  our 
dresses, 

And  the  question  is:  What  $haU  we  totforf 

They  tell  me  that  brown  is  the  fashion  in  town, 

And  as  that  is  my  favorite  hue, 

With  slight  touches  of  gold  (which  are  stylish 
I'm  told), 

I  adopt  it  without  more  ado." 

"And  I,"  said  the  Aih^  with  a  good  deal  of  dash, 
Would  suggest  something  brighter  instead ; 
Brown  's  a  very  good  shade  for  a  real  'old  maid,' 
But  I  vote  for  yellow  and  red  " 

Then  the  Blm  and  the  Beech  both  made  a 

speech, 
Proclaiming  in  favor  of  yellow; 
"It  gives  a  strong  hint  of  the  sunbeams  warm 

tint. 
And  an  aesthetic  touch  to  a  fellow !" 
Then  an  old-&shion  Spruce  asks :  "What  is  the 

use 
Of  this  semi-annual  humming? 
In  green  I  am  dressed — green  suits  me  the 

best — 
And  I'll  wear  what  is  most  becoming." 

Then  the  Ceda^  chimed  in:  "'Tis  a  shame  and 

a  sin 
To  give  so  much  thought  to  our  dress ! 
A  green  frock  is  pretty  for  country  or  city, 
And  I'll  wear  it  all  winter,  I  guess  I" 

Quoth  the  Bemloek  and  Fir:  "We  also  demur 
To  throwing  by  garments  so  dear ; 
With  our  neighbor,  the  Spruce^  we  can  see  no 
use 


In  changing  one's  garb  twice  a  year. 
But  of  all  I  have  heard,  this  seems  most  abeui 
That,  during  the  coldest  of  weather. 
Some  have  such  a  passion  for  following  t 

&shion, 
They  dispense  with  their  clothes  altogether.' 

Then  hastily  spoke  up  a  century  Oak 

With  a  sarcastic  withering  smile, 

And  said :  **Green  may  do  for  old  fogies  li 

you. 
But  I  choose  to  follow  the  style." 

"I  have  lived,  it  appears,  through  a  hundn 

years. 
And  am  good  for  a  hundred  more ; 
Though  I'm  wrinkled  and  old,  I  never  cau^ 

cold 
When  never  a  leaflet  I  wore. 
You  can  button  your  coat  close  up  to  yoorthrfl 
And  shut  out  both  sunshine  and  storm, 
But  I'll  wear  what  I  please,  and  I  never  $bi 

freexe. 
For  my  pride  will  still  keep  me  warm. 

"I  will  say  no  more,  but  I  yield  the  floor 
To  one  with  more  pleasing  address; 
I  call  on  the  Maple,  whose  verdict  is  staple 
Regarding  the  subject  of  dress." 

"Once  more  we  have  met,"  said  the  saucy  ci 
quette, 

"This  lovely  September  weather, 
To  adopt  what  we  please ;  or,  if  fiashion  decreet 
To  go  withfmt  dothee  altogether! 
(Here  the  Hemiock  and  Fir  cut  sour  glance 

at  her), 
But  I  think  fair  nature  intended 
That  during  the  Fall,  wesbould  wear  oneand  all 
If  the  colors  are  prettily  blended. 

"But  one  parting  word !  I  have  often  heard 

(A  hint  for  the  pale  or  ruddy) 
'That  one  is  well  dressed  in  what  she  look?  bft=t. 

So  always  make  Nature  your  study." 
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At  the  boar  to  close,  the  chairman  arose 

With,  "I  think  our  assembly  agrees 

That  in  country  or  town,  if  '(is  red,  green  or 

brown — 
We  can  wear  whaUter  we  pUoM, 


Each  voice  has  been  heard — though  some  have 

demurred — 
And  I  hope  the  best  feelings  will  cling 
To  each  in  your  turn — while  I  move  we  adjourn. 
To  meet  here  again  in  the  Spring." 

—Selected  hj  Sr.  Rena  Coates. 
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TTS  physical  nature  has  its  spring-time, 
/I  60  also  has  the  spiritual  world.  The 
sours  spring  does  not  indeed  recur  at 
such  regular  and  brief  intervals  as  the 
season  of  the  year.  But  when  it  comes 
it  18  equally  resistless;  and  those  who 
work  for  God  should  have  faith  enough 
to  believe  that  it  will  come.  How  long 
were  the  true  sons  of  Israel  expecting, 
apparently  in  vain,  the  advent  of  Mes- 
siah !  There  were  many  who  cried 
**lo  here  or  lo  there;"  but  they  were  de- 
ceived and  disappointed.  But  at  last  the 
hour  came,  and  it  was  ushered  in  not  by 
the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  a  royal 
accession,  but  by  relentings  of  heart  and 
a  stream  of  contagious  sympathy  amongst 
poor  and  simple  souls.  The  words 
that  dropped  in  the  ears  of  ignorance 
when  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
spoken,  the  kindly  deeds  that  blessed 
Galilean  homes,  the  parables,  each  per- 
fect as  a  flower,  which  adorned  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  were  scarcely  to- 
kens to  arrest  the  attention  of  seekers 
after  signs  or  after  wisdom.  But  they 
were  the  tokens  of  a  spiritual  spring,  of  a 
wave  of  life  against  which  the  powers  of 
hell  could  not  prevail.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  ran  very  swiftly  because  the  world 
was  prepared  for  it,  and  the  hour  had 
come.  We  may  have  sympathy  for  those 
who  had  lived  and  died  in  vain  expecta- 
tion of  that  hour.  But  our  sympathy 
should  never  be  such  as  would  imply  that 
thev  lived  or  died  in  vain.  There  was 
not  a  despised  prophet  or  a  faithful 
priest,  there  was  not  a  mother  in  Israel  or 
a  simple  father  faithful  to  his  duties, 
who  had  not  his  part  in  preparing  that 
divine  spring.  It  was  a  tide  of  life,  and 
more  resistless  than  a  tidal  wave  of  ocean. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  movements 
like  the  Reformation,  like  the  establish- 
ment of  Toleration,  like  the  spread  of 
Wesleyauism,  like   the  establishment  of 


National  Education,  like  the  advance  of 
Temperance.  In  every  instance  the  same 
thing  had  been  attempted  before  and  ap- 
parently altogether  in  vain.  But  in 
every  instance,  also,  each  failure  was  a 
preparation  for  triumph.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  fully  to  explain  in  every 
case  how  or  why  efforts  made  in  vain  for 
centuries  before  should  have  suddenly 
succeeded.  Springtime  is  always  a  mys- 
tery, whatever  philosophers  or  material- 
ists may  say;  but  the  experience  of  man- 
kind assures  us  that  at  such  times  a  fresh 
impulse  comes  from  heaven,  a  breath  of 
divine  life  breathes.  The  source  of  spir- 
itual light  and  heat  is  unveiled.  Straight- 
way old  obstacles  disappear.  The  icy 
barriers  are  molten;  refreshing  floods 
course  over  the  arid  plains.  Apparently 
lifeless  clods  and  stems  bud  and  blossom 
into  forms  of  beauty.  The  power  at 
work  is  that  of  omnipotence,  and,  there- 
fore it  is  resistless.  Let,  then,  the  down- 
hearted and  despairing  take  courage.  If 
their  work  is  of  God  a  springtime  awaits 
it,  and  when  that  springtime  comes  no 
power  of  evil  can  repress  it.  But  let 
none  rebelliously  say,  since  our  work  now 
is  of  no  avail,  we  will  be  idle  till  the 
springtime  comes.  That,  truly,  would  be 
treason  against  the  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times 
and  the  seasons  in  regard  to  spiritual  rev- 
x>lutions.  They  are  kept  in  the  secret 
hand  of  God.  But,  then,  all  experience 
shows  that  to  the  slothful,  and  the  faith- 
less, and  the  self-indulgent,  springtime 
never  comes.  Work  on  though  all  things 
seem  against  us.  Wait  patiently  though 
the  promise  seems  belied.  In  an  hour 
when  we  think  not,  we  or  our  children 
shall  see  the  horizon  brightened  with 
strange  light  and  feel  the  quiver  of  a  new 
life  that  inspires  the  bosom  of  the  world 
around  us  with  the  presage  of  a  new  and 
a  better  era. 

— ChrisUan  World. 
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OR  LIGHT  IN  THE  BARr-ROOM. 


BY  THOMAS  J.  SMITH. 


CHAPTER  III« 

The  farther  we  trace 

This  polluted  stream , 
The  more  its  waters 

With  fiithiness  teem. 

TTIHE  Mayor,  with  his  crowd,  has 
1  scarcely  passed  the  door  when  an- 
other individual  enters.  His  step  is 
feehle  and  tottering,  his  form  is  bent  and 
unsteady,  his  face  is  bloated  and  purpled 
over  with  prreat  veins,  apparently  just 
under  the  skin,  his  eyes  are  red  and  swol- 
len, his  hair  and  grizzly  beard  have  not 
had  the  services  of  comb  or  brush  for 
months,  while  his  clothing  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  wad  of  rags 
carelessly  thrown  around  his  person. 
Everything  about  him  or  connected  with 
him,  bespeaks  him,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had 
been  written  across  the  clouds  or  thun- 
dered from  the  housetops,  to  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  one  too,  who  had  crossed  that 
line  beyond  which  reformation  never 
ventures.  A  wistful,  hungry,  crazy  look 
is  upon  his  face,  while  a  wicked,  fiery 
sparkle  shoots  from  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
Staggering  up  to  the  bar  and  heavily 
leaning  over  it,  he  whispers,  with  a 
coarse,  grating  sound,  something  to  the 
proprietor.  A  dark  scowl  passes  over 
the  face  of  the  latter  as  he  mutters: 

"Got  any  money?"  and  that  scowl 
deepens  as  the  answer  "No,"  comes  from 
the  sot. 

"Here  then,  drink  this  and  be  off,"  said 
the  gentlemanly  proprietor  of  the  Model 
Saloon  as  he  placed  a  large  beer  glass 
full  of  some  red  colored  liquor  before 
him. 

"Can't  you  give  me  something  better 
than  that?"  pleaded  the  sot,  as  a  disap- 
pointed look  overspread  his  face. 

"No,  drink  and  be  off,"  grunted  the 
rum-seller. 

"Well,  then  let  me  have  another," 
gasped  the  miserable  man  as  he  passed 
the  glass  back  again. 

It  was  given  him.  He  swallowed  it 
almost  at  a  single  gulp  and  then  stag- 
gered out  at  the  door,  and  went  his  way. 

A  pleased  expression  overspreads  the 
faces  of  the  few  men  who  are  in  the  room 


at  the  time.  They  think  the  propriet 
quite  a  liberal  man  to  give  so  bountiful 
to  an  old  sot  without  money.  But  wh 
a  little  light  shines  upon  the  matt 
things  look  quite  differently.  This  o 
wreck  of  a  once  happy  and  prospcro 
man,  had  spent  his  entire  fortune  in  tfa 
saloon,  while  the  liquor  which  had  be( 
so  generously  handed  out  to  him,  w 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  wa^^hinj 
from  the  glasses  after  they  (the  gla^^^o 
had  been  used.  Sometimes  customo 
will  leave  some  of  their  liquor  standir: 
in  their  glasses,  when  it  does  not  su 
their  taste,  or  is  more  than  thev  wau 
this  is  cast  into  a  tub  under  the  counlt- 
where  the  glasses  are  washed,  and  thii^ 
what  the  "honest  rum-seller"  so  liberal  1 
hands  out  to  his  faithful  old  customei 
after  he  gets  all  their  money  and  tlic 
cease  to  be  profitable.  For  be  it  know 
far  and  wide,  to  all  classes  and  colors  n 
people,  and  especially  to  all  drinking  pot 
pie,  that  every  rum-seller  draws  the  lin 
between  welcome  and  unwelcome,  riirb 
at  the  point  where  the  customer  cease*  t 
be  profitable.  Let  me  tell  you.  m 
friends,  when  that  stage  is  reached  in  th 
drunkard's  career,  he  is  an  object  of  pit 
indeed,  and  well  may  he  cry,  "Woe  i 
me  I"  A  flame  of  fire  as  hot  and  ancrrra 
that  "prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  r\ 
gels,"  is  consuming  his  very  soul,  1-=^  pit-rc 
ing  his  very  vitals,  is  swallowing  him  u) 
bodily,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  to  qiientl 
the  raging  heat  or  to  moisten  his  parohe«; 
tongue.  Well  might  it  have  been  writ 
ten  of  him,  as  of  another,  "Better  had  i 
been  had  he  never  been  born"  or  "that  i 
mill  stone  were  tied  to  his  neck  and  h 
cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea."  But  i»< 
will  leave  the  poor,  old,  degraded  wrott*!; 
in  his  misery,  as  we  will  have  occasion  r«i 
investigate  him  again  further  along,  and 
pay  our  attention  to  those  two  en*- 
tomers  who  have  just  entered  the  door. 
We  can  plainly  see  that  one  of  them  h 
well  on  the  "downward  road,"  while  the 
other  is  just  entering  it.  As  thev  ap- 
proach the  counter  the  clerk  passes  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy  to  the  person  first  men- 
tioned,   without    asking    him    what  be 
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wanted.  He  had  been  there  so  often 
there  was  no  need  of  thk.  Turning  to 
the  other  he  asks  him  what  he  woald  like. 
"Brandy,"  is  the  reply.  Another  bottle 
is  taken  from  the  end  of  the  shelf  and 
handed  him.  They  drink,  and  after  chat- 
ting a  few  minates  pass  ont.  What  is 
there  strange  about  this?  You  certainly 
did  not  keep  your  eyes  open.  Didn't  you 
observe  that  two  different  bottles  were 
given  the  men,  while  they  both  drank 
brandy?  Why  could  they  not  both  drii)k 
from  the  same  bottle?  Ah,  indeed,  why 
not?  I  will  tell  yon  that  right  on  that 
point  '^hangs  a  tale."  The  first  man  does 
not  need  any  "tolling,"  he  comes  without 
it.  The  other  is  just  commencing,  he 
must  be  "baited."  So  to  the  firRt  is  given 
"doctored"  brandy,  as  some  terra  it,  while 
to  the  second  is  given  the  genuine  article. 
Those  kegs  on  the  shelf  in  the  cellar, 
which  we  saw  when  there,  contain 
liquors  as  pure  as  they  can  be  had  these 
times,  and  are  used  for  "tolling"  or  "bait- 
ing" the  fly  until  it  is  firmly  entangled 
in  the  web.  Now  here  comes  in  a  per- 
fect stranger  and  to  prove  to  you  that  I 
am  correct  in  this  matter,  I  will  venture 
to  tell  which  bottle  he  is  handed.  They 
will  question  him,  and  if  he  is  but  a  tran- 
sient man,  he  gets  the  "doctored  stuff;" 
but  if  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  or  likely 
to  be,  he  will  get  the  other.  Now  watch 
closely.  The  man  approaches  the  bar, 
where  he  is  welcomed  by  a  bland  smile 
from  both  Mr.  Pennygrabber  and  his 
clerk,  Johnson. 

"Travelling,  I  presume,"  said  the  for- 
mer. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  stranger,  "I  have 
jnst  moved  into  the  city  and  am  going  to 
reside  here." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  proprietor,  "what 
will  you  have?" 

"Brandy  and  water"  returns  the  stran- 
ger. And  sure  enough  down  comes  the 
"tolling"  bottle  from  the  end  of  the  shelf. 
I  told  you  so.  Had  this  man  been  a 
traveler  his  compliment  of  "best  brandy 
1  have  drank  in  ten  years"  would  have 
been  reserved.  We  will  pass  out  with 
this  man  as  he  gently  nods  his  head  to 
the  proprietor's  polite  invitation  to  call 
again;  but  before  we  leave  the  door- 
steps, we  will  tiptoe  and  peep  over  the 
screens  which  conceal  the  windows  of  the 
bar  room,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will 
see  another  example  of  the  rum-seller's 
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honesty,  or  I  am  misliaken  in  the  indioa- 
tions.  Sure  enough,  there  they<<30me  in 
at  the  back  door.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five  of  them.  Boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  They  appear  %o 
be  surprised  and  disappointed  at  seeing 
three  men  yet  in  the  room  and  begin  ^ 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  before  they  couild 
get  out,  the  proprietor  flew  into  a  terrible 
rage,  wenrt  and  thrust  them  all  through 
the  door  and  forbid  them  ever  entering 
the  place  again.  "I  am  not  permitted  ^by 
law"  said  he,  "to  allow  boys  in  iwy 
saloon,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  1 
am  a  law-abiding  man,  so  clear  out,  you 
yonng  rascals,  and  stay  clear." 

One  of  the  men  sitting  by  the  stove 
shuflles  his  feet  and  remarks  in  a  low  tone 
to  his  companions: 

"I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  thai 
there  never  was  an  honest  rum-seller,  but 
1  am   firmlv   convinced    that   the   *Bohs' 

m 

(Mr.  Pennygrabber  was  familiarly  called 
by  that  name  by  nearly  all  of  his  steady 
customers)  is  one.  My  all,  but  didn't  he 
fire  those  boys!" 

"It  does  my  heart  good,"  put  in  the 
second,  "to  see  such  a  man.  His  like  is 
as  scarce  as  snowflakes  in  July." 

"True  enough,"  yawned  the  third, 
"boys  have  no  businesH  in  here.  It  in  bad 
enough  for  men  to  frequent  such  places. 
The  Boss  is  all  right,  you  can  depend 
upon  that." 

But  what  are  the  facts  in  the  rane? 
Just  wait  till  the  place  is  cleared  of  men 
and  the  blindest  will  see.  The  three  men 
had  scan»elv  left  the  door  and  turned  the 
next  corner,  when  a  blue  decanter  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  front  windows,  and 
in  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  every  boy  who  had 
been  so  roughly  ejected  from  the  roonu 
with  two  or  three  more,  were  standing 
drinking  at  the  bar.  .  '^lere  is  your  ]i<|- 
uor,  boys,"  said  the  proprietor  pleasantly, 
"I  have  fixed  it  up  all  nicely  for  ycMi, 
given  you  double  amount  and  won't 
charge  but  a  penny  a  drink.  And  here  is 
something  to  treat  your  friends  with, 
(slipping  a  bottle  into  one  of  the  boys' 
pockets,)  now  drink  (piick  and  be  off  and 
don't  come  again  when  there  are  men  in 
the  room.  Look  out  for  the  blue  dw^an- 
ter." 

The  matter  sums  up  just  this  way. 
The  boys,  getting  impatient,  made  a  mis- 
take in  supposing  the  room  clear  of  men. 
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the  rum  proprietor  oDly  assamed  anger  to 
appear  honest  to  his  three  customers,  the 
blue  decanter  was  the  signal  to  the  boys 
that  the  way  was  clear,  while  the  blindest 
eyes  can  see  the  reason  for  giving  them 
doable  amount  and  the  extra  bottle,  and 
only  charging  them  a  penny  apiece.  Ah, 
my  friends,  is  not  the  honesty  of  the  rum- 
seller  truly  great? 

Well,  this  is  election  day,  and  as  it  is 
unlawful  to  sell  liquors  at  such  times,  we 
will  see  how  the  honest  and  law-abiding 
Mr:  Pennygrabber  conducts  his  affairs. 
The  house  is  closed  and  everything  in  and 
around  the  place  is  as  silent  as  the  tomb 
of  Moses.  The  strictest  inspection  would 
not  disclose  the  least  disrespect  to  the 
law  or  to  any  law-abiding  citizen.  The 
proprietor  and  his  clerk  both  mingle  with 
the  crowd  and  talk  politics.  Their  little 
speeches,  however,  are  all  an ti* temper- 
Ance;  all  in  favor  of  the  ^^wet  candi- 
dates,'* as  the  whisky  advocates  are 
called.  To  hear  them  talk,  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  men  would  suppose 
that  every  virtue  had  been  pumped  from 
the  "dry  candidates'*  and  forced  into  the 
"wet"  ones.  They  did  not  exactly  claim 
them  to  be  angels,  but  it  would  have  been 
hard  labor  to  force  a  case-knife'  blade  be- 
tween their  description  of  their  pet  men 
and  those  of  angels.   But  I  am  digressing. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every- 
thing indicated  that  the  law  was  being 
duly  observed  at  the  Model  Saloon,  the 
day  had  not  more  than  one-half  passed 
away,  when  drunken  and  half-drunken 
men  could  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Whis- 
key, and  that  too  in  no  small  quantities, 
had  found  its  way  among,  and  into  many 
of  the  votere.  But  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  who  was  not  "posted"  on  the 
tricks  and  traps  of  the  rum  trade  would 
suspicion  that  the  stream  of  drunkenness 
flowed  from  the  "Model."  But  could 
they  have  gotten  an  inside  view  into  the 
workings  of  the  business  and  fully  under- 
stood all  those  little  side-shows  connected 
with  it,  their  views  would  rapidly  under- 
go a  radical  change.  How  am  I  going  to 
trace  the  mischief  back  to  the  Model 
Saloon?  Oh,  easy  enough  when  you 
understand  how.  In  the  first  place  you 
have  noticed  that  Johnson,  the  clerk,  has 
worn  a  heavy  overcoat  all  day,  although 
the  weather  is  not  cold  at  all.  Now 
there  must  be  some  object  in  his  doing 
thisy  and  that  object  is  to  conceal  a  num- 


ber of  bottles  of  whiskey  which  be  is  in 
dustriously  distributing  among  certain 
ones  of  the  crowd,  more  especially  the 
"wet  candidates."  You  will  observe  that 
every  now  and  then  he  takes  his  way  to  a 
little  ware-room  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon 
building  and  cautiously  enters,  where  he 
remains  only  a  moment  and  then  quickly 
returns.  He  does  that  to  get  a  new  sup- 
ply of  bottles.  The  evening  before  the 
election  a  large  number  of  these  bottles 
w^ere  tilled  and  placed  in  the  ware-room 
so  as  to  be  readily  reached  during  the 
day  without  arousing  suspicion.  These 
bottles,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are 
distributed  among  the  candidates  and  any 
others  whom  the  rum-seller  may  deem 
reliable.  And  thus  the  business  goes  on 
and  Mr.  Pennygrabber  receives  renewed 
praise  for  his  strict  observance  of  law. 

Closely  connected  with  this  method  of 
selling  liquor  on  election  days,  is  another 
of  selling  it  on   the  Sabbath   day.      By 
some  the  same  course  is  parsued,  but  the 
most  modern  and  approved  system  is  that 
adopted  at  the  Model  Saloon.     A  barber 
shop  is  closely  situated  against  one  side 
of  the  saloon  building  (a  drug  store,  ho- 
tel or  any  other  building  in  which  busi- 
ness can  be  lawfully  pursued  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  would   answer  as  well.)      Be- 
tween the  two  buildings  in  a  small  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  shop  is  a  hole  through 
the  wall,  say  a  foot  square.     This  hole  is 
closed  by  a  door  sliding  upward,  and  has 
a  small  slot  through  it,  similar  to  those 
for  dropping  letters  into  the  post  office. 
The  thirsty  tippler  enters  the  shop  as  if 
for  a  shave,  quickly  slips   into  the  back 
room,  takes  a  dime  rolled  up  in  a  little 
piece  of  paper,  with'  the  kind  of  liquor  he 
desires  written  upon  it,  taps  gently  upon 
the  little  door  and  drops  the  dime  into 
the  slot.     In  less  than  ten  seconds,  (that 
is,  if  the  "machine"  is  in  good  working 
order),  the  door  raises  a  few  inches  and  a 
glass  of  the  liquor  desired  makes  its  ap- 
pearance before  him.     This   he  quickly 
quickly  swallows,  passes  back   into  the 
shop  and  out  at  the  door,  muttering  to 
himself  as  he  goes,   "Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians." 

Here  come  two  laboring  men  leisurely 
sauntering  down  the  street,  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  From  that  very 
noticeable  peculiarity  in  their  speech,  we 
at  once  set  them  down  as  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle. 
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"I'll  tell  ye,  Jeramy,"  said  Mike  M6- 
Ginnis,  "and  I  know  ye  will  agray  wid 
meself  in  the  heft  of  the  mather,  that 
Billy  Pennygrabber,  wat  runs  the  Mothel 
Saloon,  is  a  very  fine  mon.  Will  ye  be- 
lave  me  whin  I  tell  ye  that  he  is  a-goin' 
to  give  fra  whisky  ivery  night  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"Sure  Mike,  and  ye  astonish  as  well  as 
plaze  me,"  returned  Jemmy  Flinn,  "and 
whin  do  the  fortnight  begin  and  for  what 
object  is  Billy  doin'  this  gintale  act?" 

"It  bagins  nixt  Munday  avening,  Jem- 
my," said  Mike,  "and  ye  will  do  will  to 
attind  rigular.  All  the  razon  I  know  for 
Billy  a-doin'  this  fine  thing  is  the  giner- 
osity  of  his  sowl  and  his  dazires  to  sa 
his  customers  enjoy  thimsilves." 

Had  Mike  been  a  little  more  penetrat- 
ing in  his  observations  and  a  little  less 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Billy  Pennygrab- 
ber, the  following  advertisement  in  all 
the  daily  papers  of  the  city  might  have 
led  him  into  the  true  object  of  the  "fru 
whisky." 

"6BAND  TKMPEBANCB  REUNION. 

"There  will  be  a  series  of  temperance 
re-Qnion  meetings  at  the  Sixteenth  street 
M.  E.  Church,  beginning  on  the  coming 


Monday  evening  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  The  best  speakers  in  the  west 
will  be  present,  and  a  grand  and  glorious 
time  is  anticipated.  All  are  invited  to 
attend,  especially  saloon  advocates.  By 
order  of  committee." 

So  the  "ginerosity  of  Billy  Penny- 
grabber's  sowl"  is  somewhat  curtailed  by 
this  advertisement.  In  fact,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
"ginerosity"  at  all  that  prompted  him, 
but  his  own  selfish  interests.  The  "fra 
whisky"  was  given  to  rebut  the  efPects  of 
the  temperance  movement.  Mike,  no 
doubt,  would  say  to  this,  that  Billy  had  a 
right  to  defend  his  business  in  any  proper 
manner,  and  that  this  did  not  affect  him 
as  an  honest  and  "gineroua  hearted  mon." 
Oh  no,  the  law  does  not  bind  him  in  these 
matters,  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  give 
away  his  own  property  whose  business  is 
it?  Just  so.  But  let  a  man  possess  him- 
self of  a  quantity  of  strychnine  or  any 
other  poison  and  in  the  "ginerosity  of  his 
sowl,"  give  it  "fra"  to  his  friends  and  how 
soon  will  the  law  have  him  in  tow.  If 
consistency  is  a  jewel,  the  rum  advocates 
are  as  bare  of  jewels  as  a  sand  hill  is  of 
vegetation. 

(1V>  be  oontinaed). 


GOOD    MEN    IN    NORWAY. 


I  LIKE  the  Norwegrians.  All  travelers  here 
declare  them  perfectlv  honest.  I  certainly 
have  not  seen  the  slif^hteat  disposition  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  them  to  deceive  or  cheat, 
and  if  trut^tfulness  is  an  evidence  of  honesty 
these  people  are  wonderfully  so.  They  have 
huge  keys  to  their  store-houses  and  granaries — 
keys  big  enough  to  brain  a  man  with.  They 
are  nearly  always  in  the  keyhole  or  hanging 
somewhere  within  reach  of  one  feloniously  in- 
clined. At  wayside  stations  curios' i ties — some- 
times of  small  silverware — are  exposed  in  the 
public  room,  where  any  one  can  easilv  carry 
them  off.  Farm  houses  are  left  open  when  the 
whole  family  goes  off  to  cut  hay,  and  in  some 
unfrequented  localities  the  wayfarer  goes  in, 
builds  a  fire,  and  cook's  a  meal;  goes  to  the 
store-room,  helps  himself  to  milk  and  ''flat 
broed,"  and  leaves  on  the  table  money  enough 
to  pay  for  what  he  has  used.  Frequently  a  post- 
boy (he  is  sometimes  a  man  and  not  infrequent- 
ly a  girl  or  woman)  has  taken  what  I  have  paid 
for  his  dues,  putting  it  into  his  pocket  without 
counting.  He  always,  however,  sees  what  you 
give  him  as  a  gratuity,  and  shakes  you  by  the 
hand  when  he  says  **tak"  (thanks).*  I  gave  a 
servant  girl  too  much  for  our  dinner.  She  was 
much  amused,  when  she  followed  me,  that  I 


should  have  made  such  a  blunder.  At  wayside 
stations  they  charge  ridiculously  low  prices, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  malce  no  distinction  in 
making  charges  to  foreigners  and  home  people. 
They  are  a  sturdy,  fine  looking  people,  and 
are  the  most  thorough  democrats  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  They  have  abolished  all  titles  and 
nobility,  and  have  not  learned  to  worship 
wealth.  One  man  is  quite  as  good  as  another, 
and  his  bearing  shows  he  thinks  so.  He  takes 
off  his  hat  when  he  meets  yon  on  the  roadside, 
but  does  it  as  freely  to  the  coachman  who  drives 
as  to  the  rich  man  who  lolls  back  in  the  car- 
riage. Thev  are  a  good  natured  people,  I  am 
sure.  The  kitchen  is  the  living  room  in  a  well- 
to-do  farm  house.  I  have  walked  into  these 
frequentlv,  and  generally  found  the  mothers 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pot  when 
preparing  a  meal ;  and  I  could  never  tell  which 
were  the  daughters  of  the  house  and  which  the 
servants.  By  the  way,  the  latter  are  not  asha- 
med of  their  calling,  and  when  I  have  asked  a 
pretty  one  if  she  were  the  daughter,  she  says: 
*'0h !  nei ;  I  am  a  servant.*'  Many  of  the  wo- 
men in  the  mountains  and  upper  valleys  are 
very  comelv — not  beauties,  but  ruddy,  rosy, 
plump  and  healthy  specimens  of  femininity. 

-Chionco  M  Ail. 
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THE    MAN    AND    THE    SCHOOL. 


[From  an  Address  by  the  late  Edward  Rowland  Hill.] 


IT  IS  the  man  that  makes  the  school. 
The  kind  of  teacher  a  school  has  out- 
weighs all  other  considerations  whatever. 
The  architectare,  the  apparatus,  the  meth- 
ods, the  course  of  study, — all  these  are  of 
no  consequences  compared  with  the  ques- 
tion, Who  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
school?  This  is  an  age  of  machinery  and 
of  faith  in  machinery.  The  genius  of  the 
American  people  is  devoted  to  finding  out 
new  ways  of  doing  old  things.  It  is  a 
time  of  wonderful  contrivances  and  appli- 
ances. And  now  so  many  surprising  re- 
sults have  been  attained  by  ingenuity  in 
the  method,  that  we  are  beginning  to 
have  a  superstitious  reliance  on  ingenious 
methods.  We  have  come  to  think  too 
much  of  machinery  and  too  little  of  men. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  w^as  in  the 
realm  of  material  things  that  invention 
worked  such  miracles.  When  it  comes  to 
affairs  involving  the  work  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  character  with  character,  the 
human  element  is  the  all-important  one. 
In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  in  government,  in 
education,  there  are  no  methods  that  su- 
persede the  necessity  for  men.  Indeed,  this 
is  truer  than  people  think,  in  all  matters. 
No  amount  of  new  tools  will  build  the 
house  well.  No  perfection  of  modern  im- 
provements will  fill  it  with  peace.  In  all 
matters  we  are  liable  to  the  same  mistake. 
We  invent  excellent  governmental  ma- 
chinery, but  it  goes  all  wrong  because  we 
forget  to  see  about  the  men.  We  build 
enormous  telescopes  without  any  fit  astron- 
omer, and  meantime  some  trained  observer 
is  making  all  the  discoveries  with  his  im- 
perfect glass. 

I  say  people  become  superstitious  about 
appliances.  They  come  to  think  that  in- 
genious mechanism  or  methods  can  super- 
sede natural  talent,  energy,  patient  train- 
ing, experience — all  those  human  powers 
that  alone  can  move  the  stubborn  world. 
The  peddler  brings  to  your  door  a  patent 
drawing  apparatus,  promising  that  with 
five  minutes'  practice  the  clumsiest  hand 
shall  make  perfect  pictures.  The  boy  be- 
lieves that  with  his  new  pen  he  will  at  once 
write  a  beautiful  hand,  or  he  is  deluded 
into  thinking  that  the  new  system  of 
mnemonics  which  the  lecturer  taught  is 


going  to  supersede  memory  altogether. 
What  is  the  need  of  paying  a  physician^ 
when  the  little  box  of  pills,  with  its  book 
of  instructions,  is  warranted  to  make  the 
most  ignorant  blunderer  wise  and  skilful? 
Why  study  the  languages  for  years,  when 
you  may  master  them  in  six  easy  lessons 
for  twenty-five  cents  and  stamp  enclosed? 

The  public-school  system  is  the  source 
of  most  American  ideas,  weak  as  well  as 
sound.  "Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  peo- 
ple," it  was  said,  "and  I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws."  We  might  better  say, 
"Let  me  make  the  schools,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  the  laws."  Now  the  school 
system  is  one  great  embodiment  of  this 
excessive  faith  in  machinery.  There  are 
patent  blackboards,  and  patent  desks,  and 
the  patent  new  name  of  educator  for 
teacher,  and  patent  new  normal  methods 
of  making  trained  teachers  in  six  months, 
and  patent  plans  for  them  to  teach  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  by.  But  somehow  the 
results  do  not  seem  to  be  so  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  all  this  fine  machinery 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  What  is  the 
matter?  There  is  the  elegant  new  school- 
house,  furnished  with  every  ingenious 
piece  of  apparatus  which  the  American 
mind  has  vet  elaborated ;  and  there  is  the 
elegant  new  teacher,  trained  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  celeritv  bv  the  mopt 
rapid  new  methods,  certified  to  after  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  modem  examin- 
ations, who  dips  his  patent  pen  in  a  pat- 
ent inkstand,  and  keeps  his  record  in  an 
improved  register,  and  has  all  manner  of 
surprising  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline, — and  yet  the  results  are  not, 
perhaps,  perfectly  satisfactory.  Insomuch 
that  some  ancient  men,  rememberinsr  the 
old  battered  desk  and  hacked  benches  of 
their  boyhood,  shake  their  heads  and  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  boys  get  a  much 
better  education  than  they  did  in  old 
times.  They  are  not  always  justified  in 
their  doubt,  but  they  are  justified  when- 
ever it  is  their  good  fortune  to  remember 
as  presiding  at  that  old  battered  desk,  the 
vigorous  mind  and  mellow  heart  of  a  real- 
ly good  teacher. 

Who  would  not  be  ojlad  to  have  sat  in 
ever  so  bare  a  room  under  the  plain  in- 
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fltraction  of  Arnold,  of  Rugby?  Who 
would  not  like  to  have  had  a  winter's 
schooling  in  the  Puritan  house  where 
Milton  taught  when  he  retamed,  a  vigor- 
ous young  scholar,  from  his  travels  on  the 
continent?  Perhaps  we  might  not  con- 
sider it  a  hard  fate  to  have  learned  ''small 
Latin  and  less  Greek"  at  the  rusty  old 
school-house  a  little  out  of  Stratford, 
where  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taught 
school.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  man  that  makes 
the  school,  not  the  apparatus  nor  the 
methods.  Tou  can  no  more  prevent  the 
mind  and  character  of  a  large-souled  man 
from  irradiating  and  inspiring  the  little 
people  on  whom  they  shine  than  you  can 
put  out  the  sun.  Nor  can  all  the  educa- 
tional machinery,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  make  anything  of  a  dull  and  dis- 
honest teacher  but  a  stupefying  poison  to 
erery  child  within  his  reach. 

The  education  is  what  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  can  do  for  the  mind  of  the  child; 
all  else  is  accessory  and  unimportant.  We 
musi  come  back  from  our  mooning  after 
appliances  and  methods,  and  remember 
this.  We  have  thought  too  little  of  the 
men.  There  is  madness  in  our  methods. 
It  is  the  mistake  of  a  young  country  that 
has  accomplished  great  material  results 
by  its  ingenuity,  and  has  been  patted  and 
praised  for  it  by  its  neighbors.  It  is  the 
mistake  of  a  time  whose  proudest  blossom 
is  the  industrial  exhibition.  In  Greece 
the  Olympic  games  were  not  for  the  com- 
petition of  sewing-machines  and  bonnet 
decorations,  but  of  men.  The  truth  sim- 
ply is  that  material  progress  has  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  world.  We  gaze  in 
admiration  at  the  new  steam-engine;  the 
man  that  made  it  is  an  old  story  —he  was 
invented  long  ago.  And  when  we  see, 
after  all,  how  little  can  be  done  for  us  by 
mechanisms  and  devices  and  ingenious 
methods,  while  men  are  lacking,  we  get  a 
feeling  that  our  boasted  progress  has  not 
set  the  world  so  much  farther  ahead  than 
it  used  to  be.     What  advantage,  we  say. 


has  the  locomotive  over  the  stage-coach,  if 
the  man  it  carries  is  a  clod  or  a  churl?  .  .  . 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  better  methods  than  of 
old.  But  we  must  cease  to  hope  that  such 
methods,  however  admirable,  will  be  of 
much  avail  without  the  best  men  and  wo- 
men as  teachers.  We  can  do  most  for  the 
schools  by  uniting  our  efforts  to  secure 
the  best  teachers.  I  mean  to  say  that  we 
must  not  stop  short  of  an  earnest  effort  to 
have  the  schools  filled  with  the  best  men 
and  women  in  the  community.  Certainly, 
in  theory,  every  community  ought  to  se- 
lect the  choicest  and  highest  of  their 
number  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance who  are  the  physicians  and 
ministers  and  judges;  the  question  that 
determines  the  whole  character  of  society 
is.  Who  are  the  teachers?  No  doubt,  it 
would  be  of  some  use  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  teachers.  If  in  any  case  the  present 
salary  seems  too  high,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  salary.  As  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man lately  remarked  to  me,  the  proper 
way  is  not  to  lower  the  salaries  to  the 
teachers,  but  to  raise  the  teachers  to  the 
salaries.  Nor  do  I  refer  merely  to  the 
money  salary.  Money  is  not  the  only 
wage  for  which  men  work,  nor  the  chief 
wage.  They  work  for  honor,  for  influ- 
ence, for  esteem  in  the  community.  And 
these  higher  wages  will  belong  to  the 
teachers  whenever  they  are  universally 
deserved.  The  profession  of  teaching 
ought  to  be  so  high  and  so  honorable  that 
it  would  be  sought  without  regard  to  mo- 
ney profit.  Till  then  we  must  expect  to 
see  the  best  talent  go  where  it  can  earn 
more  money  with  a  modicum  of  those 
higher  wages  besides.  It  is  for  us  to  do 
our  utmost  that  the  schools  may  not  have 
a  man  or  woman  for  teacher  or  for  ofiicer, 
who  is  not  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  the 
highest  honor  and  esteem  in  the  commun- 
ity. 


Lbakino  Christians. — A  good  colored  man  once  said  in  a  class-meeting:  "Bredren,  when  I 
was  a  boy  I  took  a  hatchet  and  went  into  de  woods.  When  I  found  a  tree  dat  wa9  straight,  big 
and  solid,  I  didn't  touch  dat  tree;  but  when  I  found  one  leaning  a  little  and  hollow  infiide,  I  soon 
bad  him  down.  So  when  de  debbil  goes  after  Christians,  he  don*t  touch  dem  dat  stand  straight 
and  true,  but  dem  dat  lean  a  little  and  are  hollow  inside." 

Dob  any  man  wound  thee?  Not  only  forgive,  but  work  into  thy  thought  intelligence  of  the 
kind  of  pain,  that  thou  mayst  never  inflict  it  on  another. 
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This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 
The  venturous  hark  that  flings 

On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 

In  gulfis  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings. 
And  coral  reels  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their 
streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gausse  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl  I 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  I 

Tear  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 


Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the 
old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by 
thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 
Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  hornl 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a 
voice  that  sings: — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast^ 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea! 

— OUver  WendeU  Holmet. 


PATTIE;    OR,  LEAVES   FROM  A  LIFE. 


BT  ELXANOR. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    LIGHT   DAWNS. 

"When  Truth  takes  her  lyre 
And  sings  from  the  blue. 
The  soul  that's  a  listen 
Grows  musical  too." 

"They  alfo  that  erred  in  spirit  shall,  come  to 
understanding,  and  they  that  murmured  shall 
learn  doctrine." — Isa.  29 :  24. 

IT  had  ever  appeared  to  Pattie  in  the 
years  of  her  blind  groping  for  truth 
that  the  Scripture,  so  far  from  being  "a 
lamp  to  her  feet,  and  a  light  to  her  path," 
by  its  seemingly  contradictory  doctrines 
rather  confused  and  obscured  her  way.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  obscurity 
was  occasioned  by  the  character  of  the 
light  by  which  she  had  sought  to  read  it, 
namely,  the  theories  and  commentaries 
of  uninspired  men.  But  when  Pattie  be- 
gan to  read  the  "Gospel  Reflector"  she 
found  the  light  of  truth  turned  upon  the 
commentaries.  Almost  the  first  sentence 
that  she  read  turned  the  current  of  her 
mind  into  a  channel  broad  and  deep,  where 
silent  but  resistless  it  should  thenceforth 
take  its  course. 


"Who  would  have  ever  thought,"  so- 
wrote  this  author,  "that  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  age  of  the  world  was  to  be 
organized  differently  from  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  system  of  spiritualizing  the  Scrip- 
tures? Who  would  have  dreamed  this, 
if  all  had  believed  them  as  they  read.^' 
.  .  .  "There  are  thousands  of  individuals 
to  this  day,  who  believe  they  can  not 
understand  the  Scriptures  when  they  read 
them,  because  they  do  not  believe  they 
mean  what  they  say;  therefore  volumes 
of  commentaries  have  been  written  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures  to  suit  their  differ- 
ent religious  tenets  instead  of  arranging 
their  tenets  to  agree  with  the  Scriptures.'^ 

This  was  what  Pattie  read,  and  those 
two  brief  sentences  were  the  explanation 
of  all  the  trouble  she  had  found  in  ha^ 
monizing  the  inspired  record.  Its  very 
simplicity  amazed  her  that  she  had  never 
thought  of  it  before.  But  is  it  not  said 
that  Christ  taught  in  parables?  What 
could  they  say  to  that?  She  glanc^ 
again  at  the  page  before  her  and  read: 
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"We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  parables 
are  anything  else  than  parables;  but  the 
explanation^  that  Christ  gave  of  his  para- 
bles are  to  be  taken  literally.  Neither* 
do  we  pretend  to  say  there  are  not  figura- 
tive expressions  in  the  Bible  as  in  other 
books.  We  often  use  figurative  expres- 
sions to  illustrate  a  subject  by  compari- 
son; but  who  ever  thought  of  mistifying 
our  literal  relation  of  facts."  .  .  .  "Fur- 
thermore, admitting  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  spiritualized  it  follows  that  uninspired 
men  are  incapable  of  interpreting  them; 
for  it  most  certainly  will  require  the  same 
spirit  of  inspiration  to  interpret  which 
dictated  the  writers  to  write  them." 

Pattie  paused  and  laid  down  the  book 
for  reflection;  she  wanted  to  look  about 
her  and  see  how  things  appeared  in  this 
new  light,  as  the  blind  might  do  in  the 
joy  of  sight  just  acquired.  The  force 
and  truth  of  what  she  had  just  read  ap- 
peared when  she  recalled  the  fact  that 
this  spiritualizing  system  of  interpreta- 
tion was  one  of  the  weapons  originated 
and  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood to  dethrone  Christ  as  the  supreme 
king  and  savior  of  his  people  on  earth  as 
in  heaven.  That  they  urge  against  giv- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  that  being 
inspired  they  could  not  be  interpreted 
except  by  those  occupying  the  place  of 
the  apostles.  Martin  Luther  never  hav- 
ing known  any  other  manner  of  interpre- 
tation than  that  of  the  mother  church 
continued  to  use  it,  at  the  same  time  he 
inconsistently  distributed  the  Scriptures 
to  the  people,  and  thus  perpetuated  the 
confusion  of  ideas  that  resulted,  only 
equalled  by  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
BabePs  tower.  Truly  the  blind  have 
been  leading  the  blind,  but  it  has  served 
its  purpose  to  awaken  inquiry  of  why  and 
wherefore,  when  leader  and  led  have 
found  themselves  in  the  ditch  together. 

Almost  with  breathless  interest  Pattie 
followed  the  article  through  its  illustra- 
tions of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
as  when  Noah  was  commanded  to  build 
an  ark  for  the  saving  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily. Noah  being  ignorant  of  the  modern 
spiritualizing  system,  did  not  imagine  a 
spiritual  flood,  but  set  about  building  the 
ark,  and  through  faith  in  God's  word,  was 
saved.  So  on  in  every  instance  where 
prophets  had  spoken  a  "Th-us  saith  the 
Loiil,"  the  prediction  was  literally  fulfill- 
ed;   even   down  to  the  first  coming  of 


Christ,  and  in  every  particular  of  his 
birth,  life  and  death.  In  all  this  there 
was  no  new  rule  or  theory  of  interpreta- 
tion, nothing  but  the  laying  aside  of 
spiritual  spectacles  and  reading  the  Bible 
account  as  she  would  read  any  other  his- 
torical facts  and  events. 

After  these  plain  examples  of  interpre- 
tation, Pattie  was  prepared  to  Compre- 
hend that  the  "kingdom  of  God,"  preach- 
ed so  persistently  by  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, was  no  myth,  but  a  real,  literal 
organization;  not  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
but  on  the  earth  where  he  came  to  estab- 
lish it.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  the 
hope  of  finding  the  kingdom  that  she  was 
bidden  to  seek,  and  for  which  she  had 
spent  years  of  unavailing  searching.  But 
now  as  she  read,  the  mystery  was  that  it 
should  have  remained  hidden  so  long. 

"No  kingdom,  (that  can  truly  be  called 
a  kingdom)*,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
can  exist  without  being  constituted  of 
four  things:  first,  a  king;  second,  com- 
missioned officers;  third,  laws;  fourth, 
subjects.  Christ  is  the  king  of  this  king- 
dom, the  apostles  were  commissioned 
officers,  the  gospel  of  Christ  the  laws, 
and  the  members  of  the  church  the  sub- 
jects." (a) 

What  a  clear,  consistent  definition. 
Why  had  the  religious  teachers  denied 
the  literal  existence  of  this  kingdom,  and 
taught  in  its  place  a  vain  mythology  about 
a  kingdom  in  the  heart?  Pattie  wonder- 
ed that  she  had  not  herself  recogni'/ed 
this  mythical  kingdom  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  old  apostate  mother  church,  when  in 
her  covetous  grasping  for  power  she  aimed 
to  subject  all  kingdoms,  even  that  of  God, 
to  herself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
reformers  should  have  promulgated 
errore,  they  had  not  fully  escaped  from 
the  snares.  Their  strongest  scriptural 
support  for  the  dogma  was  the  words  of 
Christ:  "For  behold  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  (A)  The  surprising  thing 
about  it  is  that  after  centuries  of  Bible 
studv  it  should  not  have  been  discovered 
that  Christ  did  not  make  this  declaration 
to  his  disciples,  but  to  the  Pharisees,  as 
the  context  shows.  He  could  not  have 
meant  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  in 
the  hearts  of  his  bitterest  foes»  who  were 
even  then  plotting  his  overthrow,  and  of 


(a)  Rph.  4:  8-U:  2:  3-22.     I  Cor.  13:  28.    Acts  2H:  'i.V»I. 

(b)  Luke  17:21. 
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ymhom  he  himaelf  bore  witnew  that  Pub- 
licaafl  and  harlots  entered  into  hig  king- 
dom before  they.  It  iA  true  that  hia 
kingdom  did  not  come  with  obaenration, 
it  was  already  organized  within  their 
naiioiiy  and  they  knew  it  not.  Not  be- 
cause they  could  not,  but  they  would  not 
sec.  The  Savior  warns  them  that  when 
their  nation  rejected  him  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  be  taken  from  them  and  giv- 
ea  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
th(*reof .  (c). 

The  gospel  of  this  kingdom  was  to  be 
pleached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to 
all  nations.  The  apostle  writing  to  the 
Romans  declares:  <<I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  to  every  one  that  believeth;  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  re- 
vealed from  faith  to  faith;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten: the  just  shall  live  by  faith/* 

Having  found  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Pattie^B  next  care  was  to  discover  what  is 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  that  by  obedi- 
ence to  its  requirements  she  might  have 
part  in  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
therein? 

In  reading  the  commission  to  his  apos- 
tles she  found  this  language:  <^Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
^hem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching 
thera  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you;  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  (df) 

Christ's  testimony  of  John  is  that  "John 
came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness.'*  (e)  John  came  baptizing,  and 
preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  (/*)  Christ  at  his 
own  baptism  said:  "Thus  it  becomes  us 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness."  (</) 

This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  revealed.  Pattie 
did  not  clearly  comprehend  it  at  this  time, 
for  it  is  only  made  known  to  those  who 
obey.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  (A) 
But  this  much  she  clearly  understood, 
that  the  law  of  initiation  into  His  king- 
dom was  baptism,  in  order  that  the  sub- 
jects might   become   righteous,   for   the 


people  of  his  kingdom  are  to  be  a  nghin^ 
ous  people,  (i)  Pattie  understood  also  thAt 
although  Christ  of  himself  was  without 
•  sin,  yet  in  his  body  he  bore  the  imputed 
sins  of  his  people;  for.  on  him  was  laid 
the  iniquity  of  us  all.  Baptism,  was  also 
the  seal  of  the  resurrection,  of  which 
Christ  was  the  first  fruits,  and  afterward 
those  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  (/) 

All  these  things  were  precisely  the  in- 
formation for  which  Pattie  had  asked  in 

her  letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  P .,  and 

which  he  had  sou^t  to  satisfy  with  a 
novel  on  the  practice  of  immersion  and 
close  communion  of  the  Baptist  sect.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel that  she  learned.  With  the  key  of 
interpretation  now  in  her  possession  the 
Bible  was  no  longer  a  sealed  book. 

We  can  not  here  follow  her  further; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  that  light 
which  God  had  set  in  Jerusalem  to  en- 
lighten all  that  sit  in  darkness  (A;)  had 
beamed  upon  her  spirit  and  left  there  a 
light  that  should  in  time  guide  her  to  her 
rest  in  Him  who  is  the  hope  of  Israel. 

She  now  took  up  the  study  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  though  she  had  read  in 
the  magazine  that  it  was  due  to  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  this  book  that  the  gospel 
light  so  long  obscured  and  hid  from  sight 
was  restored;  and  though  she  knew  that 
for  ages  the  world  had  groped  in  spiritual 
darkness  as  she  had  groped;  yet  she  took 
up  its  study  with  fear  and  trembling  and 
earnest  prayer  that  she  should  not  be  led 
astray  from  the  way  of  truth  by  the  cun- 
ning craftiness  of  men.  The  book  claim- 
ed to  be  a  history  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  this  land,  (America),  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Joseph;  of  whom  the  Indians  are  still 
a  remnant;  but  the  principal  nation  of 
them  having  fallen  in  battle,  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  one  of  their  prophets, 
whose  name  was  Mormon,  was  command- 
ed by  the  Lord  to  make  an  abridgement 
of  their  history,  their  prophecies  and  their 
doctrines,  which  he  engraved  upon  plates; 
and  afterwards  being  slain,  the  record 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Moroni,  who 
being  hunted  by  his  enemies  was  directed 
to  deposit  the  record  safely  in  the  earth, 
with  a  promise  from  God  that  it  should 
be  preserved,  and  brought  to  light  in  the 


(e>  Matt.  SI:  48. 
</)  Hark  I:  4. 


(d)  Matt.  18:  80.        (e)  Matt.  31:  ». 
ig)  Matt.  3:  16.        (*)  John?:  17. 
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i)  Tffniah  60  :  SI. 
j)  1  Cor.  15  :  S8.    Romans  «  :  4. 
(k)  1  Kii«i  11 :  80.    iBaiah  9  :  %,    John  1 :  0-«. 
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latter  days  by  the  meanB  of  a  gentile  na- 
tion who  shoald  possess  the  land. 

Pattie  read  the  book  carefully  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  truth;  and 
while  she  found  that  its  doctrines  coinci- 
ded with  her  now  enlightened  understand- 
ing of  the  Bible,  also  that  the  Bible  con- 
tained maay  coincidences  of  prophecy, 
SB  did  ancient  history  of  facts  tending  to 
sabetantiate  its  claims,  it  was  all  circum- 
stantial. (/)  The  only  direct  evidence  was 
in  the  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses 
who  testified  that  Jehovah  had  himself 
borne  record  to  them  of  its  truth.  But 
Pattie  had  seen  it  stated  that  these  wit- 
nesses denied  their  testimony,  and  had 
confeseed  themselves  confederates  in  an 
imposture.  She  had  also  read  about  the 
Spaulding  Romance.  There  were  also 
many  things  taught  in  it  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  Bible  and 
what  she  knew  of  the  gospel.  These 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  and 
that  Christian  baptism  was  administered 
on  this  continent  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  Judea.  Whereas  she  supposed 
the  priesthood  to  pertain  to  the  old  dispen- 
sation when  Israel  was  under  the  law, 
which  law  was  fulfilled  in  Christ.  And  that 
the  coming  of  John  was  the  beginning  of 
the  new  dispensation,  or  Christian  ordi- 
nances. 

All  these  things  perplexed  her  greatly, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  mists  of 
uncertain ty  were  no  sooner  lifted  from 
one  book  than  they  were  wrapped  still 
more  thickly  about  another.  Would  mys- 
teries npver  cease?  When  should  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  find  rest? 

These  investigations  of  Pattie^s  covered 
a  period  of  four  years,  during  which  the 
civil  war  had  been  fought  to  its  closing 
campaign,  which  was  now  in  operation. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Waldville's  health,  which 
bad  been  delicate  since  the  death  of  AUie, 
grew  suddenly  worse  in  the  autumn  of 
1^04,  when  the  entire  care  of  the  house 
devolved  on  Pattie.  She  cheerfully  took 
up  the  work,  glad  to  relieve  the  dear 
mother  of  the  burden.  Without  help  she 
performed  the  labor  usual  in  country 
homes,  also  waiting  upon  the  sick  one, 
and  often  taking  her  turn  of  watching  at 
night  throughout  the  winter,  and  through 
all  she  had  continued  her  investigation  of 


(t)  Thm  ftolhor  do«s  not  her*  refer  to  the  intenuU  evi* 
fences  of  the  tnith  of  the  book:  for  theee  are  nnmeroue 
UMi  ■CrUi^s.-Rv. 


the  gospel,  and  occasionally  finding  a  few 
moments  to  talk  with  her  friend  of  the  pro* 
gross  she  was  making,  of  her  joy  in  its 
light  and  beauty,  and  her  willingness,  if 
she  could  find  a  people  who  believed  and 
practiced  its  preoepts,  to  unite  with  them 
unhindered  by  any  regard  of  the  stigma 
attaching  to  the  name  by  which  they  were 
called,  notwithstanding  she  had  no  di- 
rect evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book. 

Mrs.  Thurston  proposed  that  she  write 
for  both  of  them  to  Martin  Harris  whom, 
she  learned,  was  then  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
which  proposal  Pattie  complied  with, 
introducing  her  friend  as  a  believer  and 
herself  as  an  enquirer.  In  reply  Mr.  Har- 
ris addressed  his  letter  to  Pattie  particu- 
larly. He  related  his  part  in  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  the  book,  and  reiterated  his 
testimony  as  found  within  it,  and  em- 
phatically denied  that  he  had  ever  repu- 
diated it,  or  invalidated  any  part  of  iU 
He  had  spent  all  his  property  in  the  cause. 
He  was  now  an  old  man,  poor  and  alone, 
and  on  the  coi^nes  of  eternity;  and  he 
solemnly  admonished  her  to  believe  his 
testimony  and  obey  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
as  in  that  book  it  is  revealed  in  fullness 
and  plainness. 

This  letter  Pattie  read  to  her  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Waldville,  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  to  regard  the  matter  as  something 
that  called  for  interference.  Though 
when  Pattie  bad  sometimes  read  to  her 
from  the  books  she  had  made  no  remarks. 
But  now,  calling  her  to  her,  she  talked  to 
her  of  the  danger  of  being  led  astray  from 
truth;  begging  her  to  let  all  isms  severely 
alone,  pointing  out  the  unlikelihood  that 
she  could  understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel,  or  get  any  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
her  fathers  before  her,  adding,  "I  shall 
not  be  with  you  lonsf,  Pattie,  and  I  could 
die  happier  if  I  knew  you  were  settled  in 
your  mind  as  we  have  been." 

This  last  sentence  was  that  which  had 
most  weight  with  Pattie;  it  appeale  i  to 
her  affections,  and  for  her  mother  she  had 
ever  cherished  the  most  tender  love  and 
reverence.  She  was  a  woman  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  loved  by  all. 

''Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 
Were  in  her  very  look ; 
We  rea  1  her  fsu^  as  one  who  reads 
A  true  and  holy  book.'* 

Pattie  was  sorely  tried  to  decide  the 
course  of  duty  and  she  sought  her  friend, 
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Mrs.  Tharston  and  told  her  of  her  trouhle, 
whose  advice  was  to  do  nothing  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  parents,  '<for,"  said  she  ''we 
do  not  know  of  any  organized  body  of 
these  people;  (m)  we  can  only  pray  and 
wait  for  God  to  gather  us  and  them." 

So  Pattie  returned  the  books,  thoagh 
she  retained  in  her  heart  that  which  she 
had  learned  of  their  doctrines;  she  seldom 
mentioned  them  again  even  to  her  friend. 

In  truth,  Pattie  was  not  given  to  con- 
fiding her  thoughts  to  any,  except  it 
might  be  on  rare  occasions  she  met  one 
who  had  the  knack  of  drawing  them  out 
in  conversation^  But  there  were  times 
when  she  longed  inexpressibly  for  the 
companionship  of  her  lost  sister,  some  one 
to  share  the  loves  and  hopes,  as  well  as 
the  thoughts  of  her  heart.  It  was  this 
want,  this  loss,  that  developed  in  her  the 
faculty  of  composition.  For  nature  must 
have  its  escape  valve  for  intense,  deep 
feeling.  So  Pattie  confided  the  thoughts 
that  stirred  her  brain,  and  the  hopes  that 
welled  in  her  heart,  to  paper  in  the  form 
of  verses,  and  essays  on  various  subjects; 
the  most  of  which  were  born  to  blush  un- 
seen. 

Possessing  as  she  did,  a  spirit  strung  to 
the  keenest  perception  of  harmony  that 
could  not  endure  a  jarring  element,  and 
quick  to  detect  the  presence  of  such  in 
aught  of  which  she  came  in  contact,  this 
same  sense  of  harmony  rendered  her  cap- 
able of  the  highest  appreciation  of  poetical 
beauty  and  merit,  and  taught  her  that  her 
powers  of  expression  were  far  below  those 
of  appreciation,  and  the  tender  little  heart 


(m)  Some  tiime  after  this  Mrs  Tharaton  obtained  some 
copies  of  the  "Saints'  Herald/'  by  which  she  learned  of  the 
Reorganisation. 


songs  in  which  she  indulged  her  pen  had 
not  other  claims  to  notice  than  that  tbey 
were  the  blossoms  of  the  desert. 

Friends  Pattie  had  in  plenty,  but  few 
besides  those  who  had  known  her  all  her 
life  were  aware  of  these  cultured  tastes 
and  qualities  of  her  mind,  and  hours  spent 
with  such  were  the  green  spots  in  her 
uneventful  life.  Among  these  friends 
were  a  young  married  Isidy  and  her  hus- 
band, both  of  considerable  literary  acquire- 
ments, who  interested  themselves  in  Pat- 
tie's  efforts.  At  the  solicitation  of  this 
gentleman  she  contributed  several  of  her 
poems  to  a  paper,  one  of  which  we  give 
to  our  readers: 

They  tell  me  of  the  wondrous  spell 

Sweet  music  holdn  o'er  all, 
And  sigh  to  think  that  on  my  ear 

No  sounds  melodious  &11 ; 
Ah,  musc'fl  tones  can  penetrate 

Beyond  the  touch  of  art, 
The  one  vibrates  upon  the  ear. 

The  other  on  the  heart. 

Does  love's  dear  fingers  touch  the  keys. 

Sweet  are  the  notes  they  raise ; 
Pressed  by  religion's  holy  hand, 

An  anthem  swells  of  praise. 
Yet  love,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  alone 

All  symphonies  impart ;' 
For  grief  is  oft  a  cadence  soft 

In  music  of  the  heart. 

Unheard  the  organ's  soaring  notes 

Or  sweeter  vocal  strain^ 
And  yet  my  soul  responsive  trills 

An  answering  refrain ; 
Unconscious  of  the  master's  skill, 

The  touch  of  finished  art, 
I  know  their  inspiration'^  spring; 

The  music  of  tne  hcnrt. 

From  the  publication  of  this  grew  the 
romance  of  Pattie's  life,  but  its  story  will 
require  another  chapter. 

To  be  coDtlnaed. 


FACE    YOUR    TROUBLES. 


"I  HAD  plowed  around  a  rock  in  one  of  my 
fields  for  over  five  years,"  said  a  farmer,  "and  I 
had  broken  a  mowing  machine  knife  against 
it,  besides  losing  the  use  of  the  ground  in  which 
it  lay — all  because  I  supposed  it  was  a  large 
rock,  that  it  would  take  too  much  time  and  labor 
to  remove  it.  But  when  I  began  to  plow  for 
corn,  I  thought  that  by  and  by  I  might  break 
my  cultivator  against  that  rock.  So  I  took  a  crow- 
bar, intending  to  poke  around  and  find  out  its 
size  once  for  all.  And  it  was  one  of  the  surpri- 
ses of  my  life  to  find  that  it  was  not  more  than 
iwo  feet  long.  It  was  standing  on  its  edge,  and 
so  light  that  I  could  lift  it  into  the  wagon  with- 
out help. 

"The  first  time  you  really  faced  your  trouble 
you  conquered  it,"  I  replied  aloud,  butcontinued 


to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  all  to  myself  for  I  do 
believe  that  before  we  pray — or  better,  while  we 
pray — we  should  look  our  troubles  square  in  the 
face.  Imagine  the  farmer  plowing  around  that 
rock  for  five  years,  praying  all  the  while, *U 
Lord,  remove  that  rock!"  when  he  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  a  big  rock  or  a  little  flat  ftone! 
We  shiver,  and  shake,  and  shrink,  and  some- 
times do  not  dare  to  pray  about  a  trouble  b««ase 
it  makes  it  seem  so  real,  not  even  knowing  what 
we  wish  the  Lord  to  do  about  it,  when  if  we 
would  face  the  trouble  and  call  it  by  its  ricbt 
name  one-half  of  its  terror  would  be  gone.  The 
trouble  that  lies  down  with  us  at  night  and rtJO- 
fronts  us  on  first  waking  in  the  morning  is  not 
trouble  that  we  have  faced,  but  the  tranble 
whose  proportions  we  do  not  know. 

-SelfcM. 
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"POUR    O' CLOCKS. 


BY  YIDA. 


To  tell  why  I  love  great  roses. 

Or  lilies  like  spotless  snow. 
Or  drooping  bunches  of  lilacs 

That  in  your  garden  grow ; 
It  woald  take  me  perhaps  for  hours, 

Bat  this  small  old  fiashioned  bloom 
That  I  found  mid  your  other  flowers, 

Carries  me  back  to  my  home. 

And  why,  you  will  wonder,  maybe,* 

Wait  while  a  picture  I  draw, — 
A  cottage  shaded  by  maples. 

Hark!  list  to  the  black  bird's  caw, — 
See,  out  from  the  open  door  way. 

Comes  a  wee,  pale  faced  pet, 
As  she  climbs  down  o'er  the  step-stones. 

Her  words  I  can  not  forget. 

"Oh!  is  it  time  for  my  hallows?" 

And  she  deftly,  fold  by  fold, 
Gathers  the  ends  of  her  apron, 
Her  treasures  that  it  may  hold. 


Four  o'clocks,  sweet  and  old  fashioned, 
The  flowers  she  loves  the  best. 

And  always  in  early  evening 
You  see  her  start  thus  in  quest 

Of  the  ones  she  has  watched  the  day  thro'' 
To  see  when  the  time  should  come 

For  shadows  to  grow  still  longer. 
When  her  "hallows"  would  be  in  bloom^ 

When  snow  on  the  ground  lay  deepest, 
How  often  she  heaved  a  sigh. 

And  looking  up,  asked  the  question : 
"Will  'hallows'  come  bye  and  bye." 

"Hallows,"  she  has  always  called  them. 

And  hallowed  to  us  are  they. 
By  love  of  our  baby  sister 

Now  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
I've  told  you  now  why  I  love  it. 

This  old*time  four  o'clock  bloom, 
And  why  to  us  it  is  hallowed 

By  love  of  the  dear  one  at  home. 


EXTRACTS    PROM    KINGSBOROUGH'S    MEXICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 


SON    OF    GOD. 

amORQUEMADA  writes:  *It  was  like- 
i  wise  found  that  in  some  provinces  of 
New  Spain,  as  in  Tolonaca,  they  expected 
the  coming  of  the  son  of  the  great  God,  who 
was  the  Qieu,  into  the  world;  and  they 
said  that  He  was  to  come  to  renew  all 
things;  although  they  did  not  believe  in 
interpreting  this  in  a  spiritual,  but  in  a 
temporal  and  earthly  sense.  For  example, 
they  thought  that  on  his  coming,  the 
grain  would  be  of  a  pure  and  more  sub- 
stantial quality;  that  their  fruit  would  be 
better  flavored,  and  more  excellent  in  its 
kind;  that  the  lives  of  men  would  be  con- 
Biderably  prolonged,  and  that  everything 
else  would  become  better  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree.' — Page  413. 

'And  in  order  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
the  son  of  the  great  God,  tliey  sacrificed 
opon  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  eighteen 
persons,  both  male  and  female;  encourag- 
ing them  and  exhorting  them  to  consider 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  the  messen- 
gers of  the  public,  which  dispatched  them 


to  the  great  God,  to  entreat  and  to  suppli- 
cate him  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  send 
them  his  Son  to  free  them  from  their 
many  miseries  and  hardships,  and  from 
the  obligation  and  afflictions  laid  upon 
them  of  performing  human  sacrifice, 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  they 
considered  a  cruel  and  terrible  burthen  ;^ 
and  it  was  an  intolerable  torment  and 
grief  to  them,  since  they  performed  them 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
false  gods,  on  account  of  the  great  fear  in 
which  they  held  them. 

RESURRECTION. 

Page  413:  'It  was  the  c^ipidity  of  the- 
Spaniards  that  first  instructed  them  in 
another  essential  doctrine  of  the  Indians^ 
— that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
And  here  we  must  observe  that  this  doc- 
trine is  peculiarly  Christian;  it  is  on  this 
point  and  not  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  that  Christianity  differs  from  the 
religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  very  singu- 
lar that  it  should  have  been  discovered  in 
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the  New  World.  Oomara,  after  stating 
that  the  Peravians  deposited  gold  and 
silver  vases  in  the  tombs  of  the  Incas, 
says: 

'When  the  Spaniards  opened  these  sep- 
ulchres and  scattered  the  bones,  the  Ja- 
deans  entreated  them  not  to  do  so,  assur- 
ing them  that  thev  wonld  be  united  in 
the  resurrection;  for  they  fully  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
immorality  of  the  soul.' 

^'Herrera  says:  'In  the  provinces  of 
Ouasacualoo  and  XJluta  they  believed  that 
the  dead  would  come  to  life;  and  when 
the  bones  of  such  as  died  amongst  them 
bad  dried  up,  they  collected  them  in  a 
basket  and  hung  them  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  that  they  might  be  at  no  loss  to  find 
them  when  the  period  of  the  resurrection 
arrived.' 

''He  also  says:  'In  the  province  of 
-Quembaya  they  well  knew  that  there  was 
an  immortal  principle  in  man,  although 
they  thought  it  was  not  his  soul,  but  a 
(bodily)  transfiguration,  believing  that  the 
body  would  be  restored  to  life.  They  ex- 
plained further  that  its  future  habitation 
would  be  some  delightful  and  pleasant 
place,  and  they  therefore  used  interment 
like  the  other  Indians.' — Historia  de  Los 
India  Occidentales. 

BAPTISM. 

Page  414:  "Peter  Martyr  says:  'Th^y 
report  also  another  thing  worth  the  not- 
ing, which  will  be  very  pleasing  to  your 
holiness.  The  priests  seem  to  baptize 
children  both  males  and  females,  of  a  year 
old,  with  holy  ceremonies  in  their  temples, 
pouring  water  crosswise  out  of  a  cruet  on 
their  heads.' 

Page  414:  "Herrera  says:  'Baptism  has 
been  discovered  in  Yucatan  alone  of  all 
the  provinces  of  New  Spain;  and  its  name, 
in  their  language  signifies  regeneration. 
They  hold  it  so  much  a  matter  of  religion, 
and  entertain  such  reverence  for  it  that 
nobody  omits  receiving  it;  they  imagine 
that  they  receive  a  pure  disposition  in  it 
to  become  good,  and  to  escape  harm  from 
devils,  and  to  obtain  the  glory  which  they 
hope  for.  It  is  administered  to  them 
from  the  age  of  three  years  to  twelve, 
{^nd  no  one  marries  without  having  re- 
ceived it.  They  fix  upon  a  day  for  receiv- 
ing it  which  they  deem  fortunate.  The 
fathers  fast  on  the  three  preceding  days; 
in  tbe  meantime  the  priests  are  occupied 


in  the  purification  of  the  mother,  exorcis- 
ing the  devil  by  means  of  certain  cere- 
monies, which  being  completed,  the  child- 
ren proceed,  one  by  one,  and  the  priest 
threw   some  ground   maize  and    incense 
with  his  hand  upon  them.     And  they  sent 
wine  in  a  vase  and  censer  out  of  the  city, 
with  orders  for  the  Indian  not  to  drink  it 
or  to  look  behind  him;   and  by  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony  they  imagined 
that  they  exercised  the  devil.     The  priest 
then  came  forth  habited  in  long  and  grave 
vestments,  with  a  branch  in  his  band,  and 
placed  some. white  cloth  in  the  bands  of 
the  children,  questioning  the  older  as  to 
whether   they   had    committed    any   sin, 
which,  on  their  confessing,  he  took  them 
aside  and  in  certain  words  blessed  tbem, 
holding  the  branch  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude towards  them,  and  with  some  water 
which    was  kept  in  a  bowl,    moistened 
their  foreheads,  cheeks,  fingers  and  toes, 
when  some  presents  having  been  given, 
the  baptismal  ceremony  was  completed, 
and  the  festival  terminated  in  banquets. 
In  addition  to  the  three  days  before  men- 
tioned, the  father  and  mother  remained 
apart  for  nine   more.' — India's   Occiden- 
tales. 

lord's  suppeb. 

"Proceeding  from  baptism  to  the  most 
solemn  sacrament  of  the  church,  that  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  we  shall  find  a  myste- 
rious resemblance  to  the  communion  of 
Christians  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Mexicans  called  teo  qualo,  which  literally 
signifies,  to  eat  God.  This  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  eating  the  body  and  blood  of 
Huitzilopuchtli  or  Quecalcotle,  under  the 
similitude  of  bread,  which  they  named 
Loyoliaytlaqnatl,  which  signifies  'the  food 
of  our  life.' 

.  "Torquemada,  in  the  thirty-eighth  chap- 
ter of  his  sixth  book  thus  describes  it: 
'They  collected  in  one  of  the  principal 
and  handsomest  halls  of  the  temple,  ad- 
joining the  altar,  and  took  a  quantity  of 
grain  and  seeds  of  bledos  and  pulse,  which 
they  pounded  with  great  care  and  devo- 
tion, and  kneaded  and  formed  into  the  said 
stature  of  the  size  and  hight  of  a  man. 
The  fluid  with  which  they  worked  and 
moistened  the  dough  was  the  blood  of 
children  whom  they  had  sacrificed  for  the 
purpose,  the  intention  of  which  was  to 
typify,  in  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
the  child,  that  of  the  god  whom  the  statQi« 
represented.      After    it    was    made    the 
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priests  and  satraps  took  it  in  their  hands, 
and  placed  it  with  great  reverence  and 
veneration  apon  the  Ca,  or  altar  which 
the  J  had  prepared  and  adorned  for  its  re- 
ception. ...  As  soon  as  it  was  morning 
the  ministers  and  high  priests  proceeded  to 
consecrate  and  to  bless  it,  if  such  an  act 
can  be  called  a  consecration  and  benedic- 
tion, although  the  Indians  apply  that  very 
term  to  it  in  their  own  language.^   .  .  . 

*Qaecalcoatle  (priest)  took  a  spear 
head,  with  a  flint,  and  threw  it  at  the 
breast  of  the  idol,  with  which  he  pierced 
it  and  the  idol  fell,  which  ceremony  they 
performed,  saying  it  was  to  kill  their  God, 
Huitzilopuchtli,  in  order  to  eat  his  body. 
The  priests  afterward  drew  near,  and  one 
of  them  took  out  the  heart  and  presented  it 
to  the  king,  and  the  others  divided  the 
body  into  two  parts,  and  gave  the  one 
half  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of 
thecilv  named  Tlatelulco,  who  distributed 
it  in  crumbs  to  all  the  people  resident  in 
these  suburbs,  especially  to  the  young 
soldiers,  without  giving  any  of  the  part  of 
the  dongh  of  the  idol  to  the  women,'  etc. 

CROSSES. 

"Botturni  says:  'I  likewise  possess 
8<)me  historical  notices  concerning  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  America  by  the 
irlorious  apostle  St.  Thomas.  They  are 
I'ontained  on  thirty-four  sheets  of  Chinese 
paper,  and  1  suppose  assisted  Don  Cro- 
irora  in  the  composition  of  his  work  on 
the  same  subject,  which  he  entitled  The 
Phoenix  of  the  West.  .  .  .  The  above 
mentioned  preaching  is  so  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  histories  of  the  Indians,  that 
it  ih  even  recorded  in  the  paintings  of  the 
<'hoatale8,  amongst  whom  a  most  miracu- 
lous cross  was  discovered,  besides  the 
other  crosses  which  the  Spaniards  found 
m  the  island  of  Potonchan  in  the  city  of 
Texcalan.' 

**The  above  mentioned  histories  all  de- 
clare that  a  white  man  preached  among 
them  a  holy  law,  and  the  fast  of  forty 
days,  which  Emperor  Tetzahualcoyotl,  in 
the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  his  reign,  fre- 
•juenlly  practiced;  and  they  add  that  at 
hi«  departure  from  them  he  left  a  prophecy, 
*liat  in  the  year  of  their  calendar,  Coacatl, 
•»nc  Cane,  his  son,  would  come  from  the 
t^ant  to  preach  again  to  them,  which  was 
the  reason  why  the  Indians  were  so  dis- 
turbed at  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
Spaniards,  exactly  in  the  year  and  charac- 
ter Coacatl. 


<<And  I,  following  the  track  of  the  In- 
dian  calendars,  have  discovered  that  tbe- 
prophecy  of  the  Saint  was  verified  to  the 
letter.  The  Indians,  availing  themselveB- 
of  the  lofty  metaphors  of  their  language,, 
have  bestowed  the  name  Quetzalcoatl  upon 
the  glorious  apostle,  which  signifies  <the 
serpent  bird,'  intimating  by  the  bird  the 
swiftness  with  which  he  had  passed  from 
a  distant  country  to  theirs;  and  by  the- 
serpent,  the  wise  circumspection  of  the 
law  which  he  came  to  preach,  the  value 
of  which  was  farther  denoted  by  the 
feathers  of  the  bird,  which  they  called 
Qutzalli;  and  infinitely  esteemed.'* — Cata- 
logo  de  Muses  Indiano. 

Page  419:  <<Rosales,  in  his  history  of 
Peru  says:  *That  in  former  times,  as  they 
had  heard  their  fathers  say,  a  wonderful 
man  had  come  to  their  country,  wearing 
a  long  beard,  with  shoes,  and  a  mantle, 
schu  as  the  Indians  carry  on  their  shoul- 
ders, who  performed  many  miracles,  cured 
the  sick  with  water,  caused  it  to  rain,  and 
their  crops  and  grain  to  grow,  kindled 
fire  at  a  breath  and  wrought  other  mar- 
vels, healing  at  once  the  sick  and  giving 
sight  to  the  blind.' 

Page  425:  "The  crosses  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  Yucatan,  of  Mestica,  Quare- 
tero,  Teheque,  and  Teanqueztepoc.  The 
crosses  of  Yucatan  were  worshipped  by 
the  Yncatanese  in  obedience,  as  they  said, 
to  the  instructions  of  their  great  prophet 
Chilam  Carobol;  who  desired  that  when  a 
certain  race  of  men  with  beards  should 
arrive  in  that  country  from  the  east,  and 
should  be  seen  to  adore  that  sign  they 
should  embrace  the  doctrine  of  those 
strangers." 

Page  507.  Notes. — "The  Mexicans  be- 
stowed the  appellat  on  of  Topeltzin  on 
Quocalcoatle,  the  literal  signification  of 
which  is  *our  son,'  or  *our  child.'  .  .  . 
The  proper  name,  Topeltzin,  does  in  fact 
bear  a  significance  corresponding,  if  not 
literally  yet  entirely  in  substance,  with  that 
of  *Immanuel,'  since  *God  with  us,' which 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
means  God  domiciled  amongst  us.  And 
the  full  force  of  the  expression  is  pre- 
served in  the  term  Topeltzin,  which 
might  be  interpreted,  *The  Son  of  Man, 
or  *God  on  a  level  with  man.' 

"For  the  Mexicans  believe  that  Quecal- 
coatle  took  human  nature  upon  him,  par- 
taking of  all  the  infirmities  of  man,  and 
was  not  exempt  from  sorrow,  pain   and 
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-death,  and  that  he  suffered  voluntarily  to 
■atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  They  also 
believed  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  Gods, 
had  a  human  body,  and  was  of  a  corporal 
essence,  a  notion  which  we  can  only  won- 
der whence  it  could  have  been  derived; 
as  Las  Casas  and  Torquemada  both  assert 
that  Quecalcoatle  had  been  in  Yucatan; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  we  re- 
ject upon  the  mysterious  history  of  Bacab, 
that  the  cross  discovered  by  M.  Dupaix, 
in  the  ancient  temple  of  Palenque,  was 
connected  with  the  tradition  of  the  cru- 
cifixion. 

Page  508:  ^^Quecalcoatle  is  emphati- 
cally styled  Father,  in  the  exhortation 
which  the  Mexican  priest  addresses  to  the 
penitent  who  had  come  to  make  confes- 
sion to  him  of  his  sins:  'When  thou  wast 
created  and  sent  into  this  world  thou  was 
created  and  sent  into  it  pure  and  good, 
and  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  Quecal- 
coatle formed  thee  like  a  precious  stone, 
like  a  rich  jewel  of  gold,  beautiful  to  look 
upon  and  well  polished;  and  thou  by  thine 
own  free  will  and  choice,  hast  polluted 
thyself,  and  hast  wallowed  in  the  mire  of 
the  sins  and  iniquities  which  thou  hast 
committed,  and  now  thou  hast  confessed.' 
From  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  as  opposed  to  abso- 
lute predestination,  was  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans, 
although  in  some  degree  modified  by 
their  notions  on  judicial  astrology. 

Page  511;  "The  Deity  is  said  in  so 
many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  jealous  of  his  honor,  and  to  work  mir- 
acles for  his  name^s  sake,  that  many  per- 
sons may  feel  it  hard  to  reconcile  that 
professed  jealousy  with  the  desecration  of 
his  name  so  common  among  the  Jews,  the 
profanation  of  his  temple,  and  the  human 
sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  him;  the 
corollary  of  which  is,  that  though  Abra- 
ham received  the  covenant  from  God,  and 
Moses  promulgated  his  law  to  the  Jews, 
still  Judaism  was  never  under  such  special 
divine  protection  as  to  prevent  its  degen- 
eration into  most  abominable  rites  in  the 
Old  World,  nor,  consequently,  in  the  New. 

Therefore  let  it  not  be  maintained  that 
Jehovah  could  not  have  been  worshiped 
under  the  the  name  of  Tezcatlipoca  by 
the  Mexicans,  and  human  sacrifices  been 
offered  to  him  in  New  Spain,  as  in  Pales- 
tine of  old.  But,  even  on  the  assumption 
that  this    was    the    case^    let    not   God 


impiously  be  made  accountable  for  the 
crimes  which  men  may  have  committed 
in  his  name." 

vox   VIII    8UPPLEMBNTARY. 

Page  1.  Notes. — "Parkhurst,  quoting 
in  his  Hebrew  lexicon  a  passage  from 
Plato,  cited  by  Gration  in  a  note  sub- 
joined to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  his  treatise,  De  Veretate  Religion 
is  Christianae,  immediatelv  adds:  *Can 
any  one  help  thinking  that  Plato  had  seen, 
or  at  least  heard  of  Isaiah^s  prophecy, 
chapter  59:  2?  Since  in  the  second  hook 
of  his  Republic  he  says  that  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  character  of  a  man  perfectly 
just,  it  is  necessary  that  his  virtue  should 
be  stripped  of  all  external  recommenda- 
tions, so  that  by  others  he  should  be 
reckoned  a  wicked  person,  should  be 
mocked,  scourged,  bound,  have  both  eyes 
put  out,  and  at  last,  having  suffered  all 
evils,  be  cut  in  pieces  as  a  sacrifice  (as 
some  think  the  Greek  word  signifies)  be 
hung  up  or  crucified."  *  *  * 

"If,  however,  there  are  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  the  above  passage  in  the  Re- 
public of  Plato  relates  to  the  sufferings  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  .  .  may  we  not  refer 
to  the  seventy-third  page  of  the  Borijian 
Manuscripts,  which  represents  Quecalcoa- 
tle both  crucified  and,  as  it  were,  cut  in 
pieces;  and  we  could  with  equal  reason 
demand  whether  any  one  can  help  think- 
ing that  the  Jews  of  the  New  World 
applied  to  their  Messiah  not  only  all  the 
prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment relating  to  Christ,  but  likewise  maDT 
of  the  incidents  recorded  of  him  in  the 
gospels.' 

"Few,  we  will  venture  to  say,  can 
doubt,  after  reading  the  note  subjoined 
to  page  107  of  the  sixth  volume  of  this 
work,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  nam^ 
and  types  under  which  the  Mexicans 
adored  Quecalcoatle,  that  this  was  the 
case.  The  history  of  that  remarkable 
personage,  which  will  be  found  at  page 
258  of  the  same  volume,  especially  if  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  what  is  said  of 
Zotic,  at  page  179,  who  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Elias,  went  about  clothed  in  a 
skin,  calling  on  the  people  to  repent,  and 
like  the  latter  who  was  dreadful  in  the 
vengeance  which  he  took  upon  his  ene- 
mies, fiaying  them  alive  when  he  over- 
came them,  will  serve  still  more  to  streng- 
then the  conviction. 
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Since  who,  on  reading  of  Quecalcoatle 
and  Heremac  being  joint  kings  of  Tula,  of 
the  cup  which  Tezcatlepoca  presented 
Quecalcoatle  to  drink,  accosting  hiin  at 
the  same  time  with  the  salutation  of,  <My 
Son,'  of  his  unwillingness  to  taste  it,  and 
his  weeping  bitterly  after  having  drank 
its  contents;  of  his  forsaking  his  temporal 
kingdom  of  Tula  for  the  Immortal  King- 
dom of  Tlappal  [heavenly  Jerusalem. — 
Ed.],  being  called  away  by  the  God  who 
was  the  Sun;  of  his  departure  on  the  day 
to  which  the  sign  of  four  earthquakes 
was  dedicated  in  the  Mexican  Calendar; 
of  his  promise  to  return  again  with  great 
power  to  avenge  himself  of  his  enemies 
and  to  redeem  his  people;  and  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  Mexican  kings  that  the  scepter 
flhoald  not  depart  from  the  Quecalcoatle 
cause;  but  must  immediately  recollect 
what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  of 
Christ  frequently  naming  himself  the  king 
of  the  Jews,  confessing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  only  their  spiritual  king,  their 
temporal  sovereign  being  Herod,  which 
name,  dae  attention  being  paid  to  the 
genius  of  the  Mexican  language,  which 
excluded  from  its  alphabet  the  letters  R 
and  D,  is  a  near  approximation  of  Here- 
mac, of  his  prayer  to  'his  heavenly  Father 
to  let  the  cup  pass  away  from  him,  which 
is  recorded  in  St.  Matthew  39:  26  as  fol- 
lows: 

'^And  he  went  a  little  further,  and  fell 
on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  O,  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt." 

'^And  this  was  pronounced  more  than 
.once  as  we  learn  from  the  forth-second 
and  forty-fourth  verses  of  the  same  chap- 
ter. 

^He  went  away  again  the  second  time 
and  prayed,  saying,  O,  my  Father,  if  this 
cap  may  pass  not  away  from  me  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.  And  he  left 
them,  and  went  away  again  and  prayed 
the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words.' 

"This  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Luke 
22:  39,  to  which  the  painting  contained 
in  the  seventy-fourth  page  of  the  Codex 
Borgianess  may  bear  allusion: 

"'And  he  came  oat  and  went,  as  he  was 
wont,  to  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  and  his  dis- 
ciples also  followed  him.  And  when  he 
was  at  the  place  he  said  unto  them,  Pray 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  And 
be  was  withdrawn   from  them  about  a 


stone^s  cast,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
saying.  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove 
this  cup  from  me;  nevertheless  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven, 
strengthening  him.  And  being  in  an 
^g^^Ji  he  prayed  more  earnestly,  and  his 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground.' 

'^Of  his  describing  himself  in  his  speech 
to  four  of  his  disciples  as  a  traveler  about 
to  take  a  journey,  which  is  thus  related  in 
Mark  13:  34. 

*'  'For  the  Son  of  Man  is  as  a  man  tak- 
ing a  far  journey.' 

'^Of  his  drinking  vinegar  from  a  reed, 
as  recorded  in  Mark  15:  36;  of  his  declara- 
tion that  he  was  going  to  his  heavenly 
Father;  of  the  great  earthquake  which 
occurred  at  the  crucifixion,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Matthew  27:  51;  of  his  sudden 
disappearance  from  his  disciples,  and 
ascent  into  heaven,  as  related  in  Luke  24: 
51,  which  recalls  to  our  reox>Ilection  what 
is  said  at  pages  119  and  82  of  volume  six 
of  the  present  work  about  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Quecalcoatle  whilst  has- 
tening on  his  journey  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Tlappelan;  of  the  Mexican  tradition  of 
Huitzelopuchtli  being  seated  on  the  left 
hand  of  Tezcotlepoca;  of  his  having  pre- 
viously foretold  to  thom  his  second  advent 
and  the  day  of  judgment,  which  was  to  be 
ushered  in  with  earthquakes  and  an  eclipse, 
like  those  which  occurred  on  the  day  of 
the  crucifixion,  verifying  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Joel  as  cited  in  Acts  2:  19,  20; 
and  of  his  promise  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  descend  upon  the  earth  after  he 
left  it,  to  which,  and  to  the  account  in 
Acts  2:  1-4,  of  the  descent  of  the  fiery 
tongues  upon  the  apostles,  the  Mexican 
fable  mentioned  above  at  page  108,  of  the 
sixth  volume;  of  Quecalcoatle  preparing 
the  way  of  Tlaloc,  and  of  the  latter 
being  the  secretary  of  Providence,  who 
wrote  his  laws  in  lightning  and  published 
them  with  thunder,  might  bear  some  alla- 
sion." 

Having  instituted  a  close  comparison 
between  to  brief  history  of  Christ  as  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament  and  that  of 
Quecalcoatle  as  contained  in  the  mytholo- 
gical traditions  of  the  Mexicans,  with  the 
intention  of  showing  that  the  Jews  feigned 
that  the  principal  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  relating  to  the  former  were 
verified  in  the  person  of  the  latter,  we 
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aliall  proceed  to  point  oat  some  paintings 
in  the  Codex  Borgianus,  in  which  are 
shadowed  in  a  much  more  clear  manner 
than  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  fore- 


shadow the  Messiah,  the  aocompliehment 

of    the    famous    prophecies    relating  to 

Christ. 

(Coaetodad.) 


LOOK    AFTER    YOUR    BOYS. 


BT  C.  A.  BUTTEBWOBTH. 


As  we  travel  the  wide  world  over, 

Or  cross  the  ocean  wide, 
We  see  young  men  of  valor 

Drifting  with  the  tide. 

©FATHERS  and  mothers,  why  is  it 
J  that  such  noble- looking  and  intelli- 
gent young  men  are  hastening  with  the 
masses  down  the  broad  road  the  end  of 
which  is  sure  to  be  destruction,  or  banish- 
ment from  the  presence  of  the  Lord? 

Why  is  it  that  they  are  so  soon  carried 
away  by  the  enticements  of  the  evil  one, 
and  have  no  thought  for  their  future  wel- 
fare and  happiness  in  that  glorious  world 
to  come? 

Is  it  not  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  instructed  and 
cared  for  in  early  training? 

See  the  young  man  as  he  steps  out  into 
the  world  to  act  for  himself  with  no  ten- 
der voice  from  a  loving  mother  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion and  disappointment.  Scon  he  is  car- 
ried away  by  the  glittering  scenes  of  the 
adversary,  and  may  be  found  indulging  in 
evil  and  degrading  habits  which  tend  to 
lead  one  farther  and  farther  from  the 
expectations  of  a  thousand  years  of  peace, 
joy  and  happiness,  in  the  sweet  bye  and 
bye. 

Many  boys  and  girls  while  roaming 
through  the  meadows  have  perhaps  noticed 
the  beautiful  little  net  woven  by  the  spi- 
der, and  have  also  noticed  how  easily  the 
innocent  little  insects  that  light  thereon 
for  rest,  are  captured  and  dragged  away 
into  a  dark  cell;  so  it  is  with  the  young 
man  who  starts  out  in  life  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  guiding  hand  of  a  lov- 
ing Father,  or  of  the  cunning  plans  which 
Satan  uses  to  lead  them  astrav. 

Upon  nearly  every  corner  of  the  streets 
in  the  large  cities,  may  be  found  the 
saloon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  enticing 
schemes  which  Satan  has  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  young  men   astray.      Its 


walls  are  decked  with  picturesque  scenes, 
and  the  electric  lights  shine  forth  in  their 
brilliancy,  while  the  sweet  music  of  the 
violin  and  harp  streams  forth  in  rich 
melody. 

In  such  places  as  these,  the  yoang  men 
may  be  found  spending  their  time  and 
money  and  wearing  away  their  lives  very 
rapidly  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sleep: 
and  instead  of  laying  up  treasures  in  hea- 
ven for  their  future  happiness,  they  are 
preparing  to  go  with  all  the  evil  doers  to 
a  place  of  punishment  prepared  for  them. 
Ob,  where  is  he  who  loves  the  human 
family  that  can  stand  with  folded  hands 
and  see  the  young  men  traveling  down  the 
broad  road,  without  giving  them  a  word 
of  cheer  and  advice,  instead  of  saying, 
"Go  on  if  you  don't  know  any  betterT 

The  light  which  was  once  shining 
brieht  and  clear  has  now  turned  into 
darkness,  because  thev  have  de61ed  the 
temples  of  God  and  the  Comforter  who  is 
to  abide  with  the  faithful,  has  taken  Hi^ 
departure. 

Satan  then  takes  full  charge  of  them 
and  urges  them  on  and  on  in  their  wicked 
career,  until  they  have  not  the  courage  to. 
turn  back,  but  trudge  along  in  chains  of 
bondage  until  death  overtakes  them,  and 
their  end  is  misery  and  woe. 

Why  is  it  that  the  world  is  getting  inl-o 
such  an  awful  state  of  affairs?  Mostly 
on  account  of  parents  not  attending  to 
their  familiar  duties,  and  neglecting  io 
teach  their  little  ones  the  necessity  of  liv- 
ing pure  and  upright  lives,  as  did  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  suffered  and  died  to  estab- 
lish the  plan  by  which  we  are  to  be  gov- 
erned. Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are 
growing  to  maturity  without  ever  hear- 
ing a  word  of  prayer  offered  to  God  in  be- 
half or  their  protection  and  guidance 
through  life,  and  thus  they  grow  np  i» 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  Creator. 
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Then  would  it  be  right  and  just  to  lay 
the  whole  blame  on  the  young  shoulders 
because  they  were  entangled  by  the  evils 
of  the  world,  and  caused  to  commit  those 
sins  which  are  so  degrading?  We  answer 
No. 

Then  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  young,  should  sgek  to 
impress  upon  the  young  minds  the  peace, 
joy,  and  pleasure  there  is  in  serving  the 
Lord,  and  also  the  necessity  of  so  doing 

VuTUKiJi.  Australia. 


in  order  to  gain  a  crown  of  life  eternal. 
Young  men,  stand  up  firmly  and  stead- 
fastly for  that  which  you  know  to  be 
right,  and  you  will  never  suffer  loss  for  so 
doing,  though  all  the  world  turn  against 
you. 

"When  you  are  going  down  hill  on  a  slippery 
track 
The  goinj?  is  easy,  bat  the  task  is  getting 
back, 
So  from  drinking  and  swearing  and  every  sin. 
You're  safe  and  secure  if  you  never  begin." 
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BY  DKCIXDA  AXD  TUBAL  MILKIXS. 


(JI  AFTER  VI. 

'JTIWAS  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morn  when 
'i  Tubal  had  announced  at  breakfast 
hi>  vision  of  the  nit^ht  before.  One  of 
tli()<e  Sabbaths  whose  sunshine  besjieaks 
(he  joy  of  nature,  and  the  gladness  of 
human  souls  who  entertain  faith  in  a  risen 
Snvior.  Often  it  has  seemed  to  me  the 
sun  shone  lirighter  uj)on  the  Lord's  tlay, 
Hidoavorin^  to  celebrate  bv  his  gladden- 
ini:  ravs  the  trium])hant  act  of  a  Christ 
in  a  JesusI  Whatever  could  otherwise 
have  trulv  constituted  him  the  Jesus 
Christ  of  a  renowned  Christiauitv  but  the 

m 

•stupendous  miracle  of  the  re^urreetionl 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Ki Logins 
sent  Ponta  over  to  our  homo  to  learn  if 
w<'  would  accept  an  invitation  to  hear 
Rev.  Eben,  a  new  Coniircirationalist  min- 
i«*ter  who  was  to  ]>reach  that  mornintr,  it 
beini;  his  first  advent  to  the  town  of  Belt- 
hou.se.  We  consented  upon  condition 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hifxcins  call  at  our 
home  for  us.  Thev  did  so,  and  we  went 
at  the  ajjpointed  hour.  Mr.  Eben  was  a 
pleasinj;  talker,  whose  address  was  of  the 
conversational  style,  withotit  any  attemf)t 
at  oratorical  effect.  His  theme  was  u])on 
the  God-head  of  Christ.  He  did  well. 
Their  new  form  of  creed  is  *'rather  elas- 
tic,"' as  one  of  their  New  P^ngland  divines 
called  it  after  its  adoption  a  few  years 
ago;  so  his  remarks  on  the  whole  would 
not  brand  him  as  a  heretic. 

Upon  our  return  home  we  had  luncheon, 
as  we  never  have  a  "cooked"  dinner  upon 
the  Lord's  day.  Tubal  had  thought  of 
not  relating  his  vision  until  evening;  but 
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Mr.  Jendors  called  in  the  early  afternoon, 
desiring  us  to  go  to  the  M.  E,  Church  in 
the  evening.  Of  course  we  did  not  wish 
to  offend,  so  we  essayed  to  go.  Husband 
then  determined  to  have  a  talk  about  his 
vision  during  the  afternoon.  I^pon  Mr. 
Jendors'  departing,  Tubal  remarked: — 
"Well,  Decinda,  I  reckon  I'd  best  relate 
my  nocturnal  scene.  I  never  had  any 
thin<^  like  it."  And  his  eves  britrhtened 
as  he  sj)oke. 

"It  is  the  lesson  of  mv  life!  It  seemed 
to  me  I  was  carrie<l  away  to  a  dark  j)lace 
— a  lone,  sterile  vallev.  There  were  but 
few  trees,  and  no  other  sijjn  of  vegetable 
life.  The  soil  was  of  sand  and  rock.  The 
liill-sides  were  bleak  and  cold.  I  saw  a 
number  of  people  in  several  groups,  en- 
gaged in  amusements — there  I  heard  jolly 
peals  of  loud  laughter;  these  were  indica- 
tions of  intoxication  with  some,  physical 
and  mental.  The  games  played  were  sus^- 
gestive  of  deceptive  plots  for  the  practice 
of  ini(juity.  Hilarity  reigned  everywhere. 
I  heard  slansx,  and  ])rofanitv  at  times.  I 
saw  the  giddy  whirl  of  dance;  and  noted 
jmsitions  assumed;  licentious,  unwarran- 
ted liberties  taken  among  the  sexesi  I 
saw  lascivious  glances  in  sparkling  eyes. 
I  saw  smiles  that  served  as  mistaken  cov- 
erings for  sly  acts  of  <juestionable  charac- 
ter. I  saw  extravagance  in  apparel.  I 
saw  the  mixing  of  strong  drinks;  I  heard 
the  clinking  of  wine  glasses.  I  saw  signs 
of  voluptuousness.  Late  hours  were  kept. 
Dark  byways  were  walked  in  by  the  sexes 
upon  homeward  journey.  There  was  a 
sujipressed  giggling  of  girls  and  young 
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women;  and  the  hushed  ha,  ha,  of  the 
yoang  men.  I  noted  that  they  disregard- 
ed God;  thought  lightly  upon  religious 
matters — counting  them  as  of  not  even 
secondary  consideration.  A  personage 
appearing  upon  the  scene,  standing  by 
me  said:  ''All  these  form  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  all  connected  therewith 
savor  not  of  godliness,  neither  can  such 
promote  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  man. 
For  all  these  things  shall  they  give  ac« 
count  unto  God.  They  are  of  the  'world, 
worldly;'  of  the  earth,  sensual!"  Pres- 
ently I  found  myself  in  another  place.  I 
now  looked  upon  a  beautiful  valley,  whose 
rich  verdure  spread  out  every  where. 
The  trees  were  like  silent  sentries,  and 
the  warbling  songs  of  birds,  and  the  soft- 
ly blowing  winds  made  the  atmosphere 
desirable.  Presently  I  saw  a  company  of 
people,  and  they  were  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  amusement.  I  heard  pleasant 
songg,  and  sweet  mu^ic  suggestive  of  good 
thought  and  feeling.  I  heard  reading,  of 
good  literary  quality.  I  saw  games  play- 
ed of  innocent  kind,  after  a  true  manner, 
to  which  no  evil  seemed  to  attach  in  act, 
look  or  word.  I  heard  converse  that  was 
amusing,  pleasant  and  profitable.  I  saw 
refreshments  served,  .but  no  wines;  no 
intoxicants,  nor  anything  that  tended  that 
way.  There  was  no  vulgarity  of  expres- 
.sion,  nor  any  speech  savoring  of  it;  no 
unseemly  slang  that  ever  bespeaks  a  vain 
conception  of  smartness;  seasonable  hours 
were  observed,  proper  walks  homeward. 
And  as  I  looked,  contrasting  the  two 
scenes,  my  guide  came  to  me,  and  holding 
a  leaflet  before  me,  said:  "Read,  I  pray 
thee."  And  I  read  as  follows:  "There 
are  pleasures  lawful  and  unlawful.  In  the 
record  of  my  word  I  speak  of  sins  of 
many  kinds,  these  ye  know  of.  Ye  shall 
not  indulge  in  those  things  that  would 
bring  reproach  upon  my  church  in  the 
estimation  of  good  thinking  people.  Ye 
shall  not  so  far  indulge  in  lawful  pleasures 
as  to  absent  yourselves  from  the  house  of 
prayer,  nor  neglect  any  spiritual  duty  ye 
owe  unto  your  souls.  Neither  shall  ye  be 
forgetful  of  God,  nor  his  commands  to 
walk  therein.  From  all  that  is  sinful 
abstain.  I  have  designed  that  man  shall 
have  legitimate  pleasure,  and  all  to  which 
no  sin  attaches,  for  sin  is  the  transgres- 
sion of  law." 

"And,  Decinda,  as  I  read  those  words, 
my  soul  was  moved  as  never  before  with 


a  realization  that  I  had  now  discover 
what  I  had  been  ignorant  of  before.  Tt 
word,  'discrimination,'  came  to  mind,  a: 
I  called  to  remembrance  my  short-si^bt^ 
ness,  my  prejudice,  my  bigotry,  Decinds 

He  was  standing  whilst  ottering  the 
latter  words,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  wi 
joyous  satisfaction,  and  then  grevr  dt 
with  tears;  and  as  he  uttered  the  la 
words,  his  hand  fell  at  his  side  and  1 
dropped  into  his  easy  chair,  and  wept! 

Tears  may  not  be  manly,  but  hnsbar 
was  their  captive,  as  was  our  Master  i 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Again  did  I  ba^ 
hope  that  yet  the  prayers  of  my  life  wei 
answered.  If  ever  a  man  was  "hedged  in 
by  prayer  deluged  in  anxious  though 
Tubal  is  one.  The  way  I  have  large] 
reasoned  with  him  has  been  on  this  wise 

"Have  we  trials  and  temptations, 

l9  there  trouble  anywhere? 
Precious  Savior,  still '  ur  reftige — 
Take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer." 

If  the  Lord  would  not  work  the  change 
how  could  I?  That  harshness  of  his  life, 
lasting  so  long,  was  a  great  burden  to  me 
Sometimes  he  would  pray  for  wisdom,  and 
then  act  so  foolishly  thereafter.  Some 
times  IVe  almost  been  led  to  believe  the 
only  answer  we  receive  to  prayers  of  certain 
kind  is  by  our  own  conduct.  The  thought 
of  what  we  have  asked  for  impressing  oar 
minds  to  act  accordingly,  and  so  we  are 
led  to  believe  our  prayer  answered  of  God. 
But  husband  Tubal  surely  seemed  chang- 
ed. Upon  recovery  of  his  normal  feel- 
ings, he  said: 

"Dear  ones  of  home,  may  my  soul  nov 
enlightened,  my  heart  now  softened,  ever 
remain  so.  Rigidity  of  discipline  U 
harshness  almost  inexcusable.  I  feel  Tis 
better  far  to  rule  by  love  than  fear.'  Whr 
have  I  not  seen  these  truths  before?"  he 
queried. 

"I  explained  to  you,  husband,  my  views 
of  the  matter  a  time  ago,  and  I  showed 
I  was  correct  in  their  entertainment." 

He  said  nothing. 

Unit  asked  permission  to  relate  bi^ 
dream,  and  of  course  we  were  desirous  of 
hearing  it;  so  I  told  him  to  proceed.  H^ 
began  thus: 

"I  dreamed  I  was  walking  along  a  nar- 
row path,  and  all  about  me  was  brigbt- 
ness,  the  light  of  joy  and  peace.  Xatare 
looked  as  never  before,  and  the  happf 
spirit  that  brooded  over  all  is  simply  '^^ 
describable.     I  met  with  a  company  of 
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young  people  who  were  pleasantly  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  minor  pleasures  of  pleas- 
ing pastime.  I  heard  a  voice  saying:  <A11 
pleasure  that  leads  not  unto  the  forgetf ul- 
ness  of  God  nor  his  word  of  command,  or 
entices  to  those  tilings  that  rob  the  soul 
of  spiritual  enjoyment  by  violation  of 
divine  or  civil  law,  or  rule  of  life,  that 
causes  not  to  turn  away  from  baptismal 
covenant  may  be  carefully  enjoyed. 
Abstain  from  all  pleasures  that  have  in 
them  the  vices  of  the  world,  evil  associa- 
tions and  tendencies,  and  thy  feet  shall 
not  depart  from  righteousness,  nor  be  led 
in  the  paths  of  sin.'  I  felt  glad.  And  a 
holy  calm  brooded  over  me,  and  I  ren- 
dered thanks  unto  God." 

"Well,"  observed  Tilly  Jane,  "I  have  had 
no  dreams  or  visions  on  the  question;  but 
my  own  conscience  has  led  me,  as  I  believe, 
to  see  what  I  prayerfully  considered  the 
safeguard  plan  of  action  in  the  premises. 
I  am  happy,  however,  that  such  evidences 
of  our  Father's  goodness  have  been  made 
manifest." 

"So  am  I,"  observed  my  husband  Tubal, 
"and  I  hope  I  shall  ever  profit  by  the 
same;  and  may  this  be  the  lesson  of 
my  life.  How  strange  it  is  that  one  can 
live  so  long,  be  so  bound  to  an  idea  that 
never  develops  itself  into  a  truth,  ever 
asserting  its  possession  of  correctness 
without  investigation !  And  so  long  as 
persons  refuse  to  investigate  they  become 
the  slaves  of  an  indolent  idea,  too  lazy  to 
bestir  itself  to  know  beyond  what  it  alone 
asserts." 

And  so  saying,  my  husband  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  passed  out  of  doors. 

"My  dear  children,"  said  I,  "You  now 
notice  how  your  father  talks,  what  a 
material  change  is  coming  over  him,  and  I 
truly  hope  for  all  future  time.  I  would 
not  depose  your  father  in  your  estimate  of 
him,  but  this  I  say,  long  years  of  almost 
wearied  (?)  patience  have  I  borne  with 
him  as  many  a  woman  would  never  have 
done.  There  is  but  one  hope  for  a  Chris- 
tian's heart,  and  that  is,  wherein  human 
nature  fails  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
desires  for  good,  there  is  a  divine  nature 
that  can  do  it  all  »nd  make  our  souls 
glad  in  its  power.  Prayer  binds  the 
human  to  the  divine,  and  disco  vera  the 
secret  of  its  failure,  and  the  success  of  its 
superior.  Prayer  is  the  successful  lever- 
age that  raises  human  souls  unto  God, 
the  key  that  God  has  placed  in  charge  of 


human  souls  by  which  heaven's  doors  of 
blessing  may  be  opened  for  our  benefit. 
No  soul  wearying  of  life's  wrestling  should 
tire  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  The  blessing 
always  comes,  though  long  deferred. 
Trust  ever  in  Him  who  has  called  us  to 
the  honor  of  His  name,  and  to  seek  the 
glory  of  His  power,  and  He  shall  bring 
us  safely  through." 

"Mother,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
God  required  so  much  prayer,  when  he 
says  he  knows  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning; how  can  prayer  change  the  purposes 
of  his  will?"  queried  Tilly  Jane. 

"Prayer  changes  nothing  of  his  will," 
I  observed;  "his  foreknowledge  does  not 
argue  a  predestination  of  every  incident 
of  our  lives,  or  the  world's  history.  Had 
he  foreordained  everything  we  said  or 
did,  then  were  we  not  accountable  beings, 
being  but  mere  machines  acted  upon  in- 
dependent of  our  consent;  no  volition  of 
will  pertaining  unto  us.  I  might  have  it 
in  my  heart  to  do  you  a  favor,  yet  I  with- 
hold, waiting  to  ascertain  if  you  might 
feel  sufiiciently  interested  in  your  own 
well  being,  and  thoughtful  enough  con- 
cerning a  benefit  to  ask  me  for  its  confer- 
ment, not  changing  my  will,  nor  thwart- 
ing any  of  my  purposes.  So  may  it  be 
with  God  toward  us.  Surely  what  is 
worth  having,  is  worth  the  asking!" 

"That  is  true,"  said  Unit;  "I  have  so 
thought  of  it  myself;  and  my  belief  in 
prayer  has  never  faltered.  The  more  I 
pray,  the  nearer  unto  God  I  find  myself. 
I  am  pleased  that  father  has  changed,  and 
that  God  has  given  him  light.  Surely 
God  is  not  so  narrow  as  many  suppose. 
Human  thought  alone  must  not  prescribe 
his  limits,  nor  fathom  the  depth  of  his 
mind.  Humanity  educated  as  it  is,  is  not 
capable  of  determining  God's  character,  or 
his  mind  upon  many  things.  Well  wrote 
the  apostle:  <No  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  God  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.'  If 
that  which  contains  sin  is  disapproved  of 
him,  then  that  which  contains  no  sin  can 
not  be  disapproved.  It  is  not  safe  to  con- 
demn all  religion  because  some  result  in 
much  evil  and  los»of  human  lives;  nor  is 
it  just  to  condemn  all  pleasures  because 
some  turn  to  evil  ways.  We  should  be 
reasonable  in  our  judgment  of  such  mat- 
ters." 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  "you  speak  wisely, 
dear  Unit.  I  have  ever  reasoned  with 
your  father  thus,  but  not  until  now  has 
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he  been  led  to  see,  and  I  hope,  to  under- 
stand his  error.  Life  is  a  school  in  which 
we  learn  much.  Our  experiences  are 
varied.  The  multiplicity  of  cares,  vex- 
ations, pain,  and  sorrow,  all  interspersed 
with  joys,  pleasures,  profits,  and  prosper- 
ity, enter  into  the  training  of  our  wills. 
However  unfathomable  may  be  its  depths, 
God  attends  upon  its  'soundings,' "  I  ob- 
served. 

At  this  juncture  of  our  conversation, 
my  husband  entered,  looking  pleased.  I 
noted  an  expression  of  thoughtf  ulness  im- 
pressed upon  his  countenance,  as  though 
he  were  pondering  o'er  the  things  just 
passed. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  afternoon  is  far 
spent,  and  I  presume  after  supper  friend 
Jendors  will  call  for  us  on  his  wav  to 
church,  and  we  shall  be  ready." 

"Yes,  and  as  I  observe  it  is  almost  six 
o'clock,  I  shall  prepare  lunch,"  said  I. 

And  I  did  so;  we  partook  of  our  earth- 
ly bounty,  and  Tilly  Jane  assisted  me 
with  after  work;  while  Tubal  and  Unit 
were  conversing  together  in  the  sitting- 
room.  It  seemed  so  good  to  have  matters 
at  home  so  materially  changed  as  they 
seemed  now  to  be.  The  time  arrived 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jendors  called,  and 
we  )>repared  to  go  with  them.  The  Kev. 
Newgrass  preached.  He  did  quite  well 
for  a  Methodist.  I  was  once  an  M.  E. 
myself,  and  I  know  just  what  it  all 
means.  Not  very  much  to  it.  He  was  a 
fair  talker.  They  talk  so  much  of  Jesus, 
that  it  often  reminds  me  of  Jesus'  words: 
"Not  every  one  that  says  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
There  is  so  much  "saying,"  and  so  little 
of  the  "doing,"  that  causes  it  now  to  ap- 
pear so  vain. 

Well,  we  Veturned  home,  and  on  the 
way  Mr.  Jendors  asked  Tubal  an  exi)res- 
siou  of  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Newgrass'  ser- 
mon. Oh,  I  feared  for  the  answer.  But 
husband  was  careful.     He  said: 


"Oh,  quite  well,  quite  well,  for  Mr. 
Newgrass." 

"He  is  young  yet,  Mr.  Milking,  and  he, 
of  course,  requires  experience,"  replied 
Mr.  Jendors. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  rejoined  Tubal,  "it  is 
said,  'practice  makes  perfect.'" 

Mrs.  Jendors  never  said  a  word  to  me 
of  the  sermon;  she  knew  where  I  stood 
on  the  question.  Upon  reaching  our 
house,  we  bade  each  other  "good  night," 
and  entered.     ' 

"Well,"  said  Tubal,  as  he  seated  him- 
self in  an  easy  chair,  that  was  the  slinisi- 
est  thing  I  ever  heard.  Such  stuff;  such 
chaff;  why  can't  folk  see  the  true  way 
any  how?  Now,  Mr.  Newgrass  seems  so 
nice  and  good;  but  what  of  that,  when 
his  niceness  and  goodness  are  all  outside 
the  gospel?  What  a  pity  to  have  a 
young  man  like  him  brought  up  in  such 
creed  ism  as  that.     Mv,  Oh  mv?" 

"That's  so,  Tubal.  But  then  we  were 
once  as  dark  as  they.  And,  Oh  I  what 
charity  we  ought  to  have.  Our  church 
folk  used  to  think  just  so  of  us.  But 
now  we  see.  You  know  Isaiah  wrote: 
'Darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  gro^s 
darkness  the  minds  of  the  people."*  This 
l)eint;  the  condition,  what  should  we  ex- 
pect?" 

"'Tis  true,  Decinda,  and  I  hope  God 
may  have  mercy  and  open  their  eyes."" 

"I  wish  Mr.  Newgrass  could  hear  the 
gospel  preached  in  its  fulness,"  said  Unit; 
"I  have  an  idea  he  might  r*^ceive  it.'" 

"'Tis  doubtful,"  said  his  father;  *'such 
men  are  peculiarly  trained,  and  it  is  hanl 
to    turn   them    from    the    error   of    their 


wav." 


"I  am  glad  we  see  differently  from 
former  time.  And  may  God  help  us  to 
live  what  we  profess." 

And  we  prepared  to  retire  for  the 
night.  It  seemed  like  a  new  home  to  me. 
and  I  praised  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit's 
influence  in  our  family. 

To  be  cuutioned. 


r)IS-llL'MAXIZIN(;     "  AMTSEMEXT. 


9? 


''Not  once  or  twrce  only,  at  the  sea-side,  have 
I  come  across  a  sad  and  dis<;racefal  sijxht — a 
sight  which  haunts  me  still — a  number  of  harm- 
less sea-birds  lying  defaced  and  dead  upon  the 
gand,  their  white  plumage  red  with  blood,  as 
they  had  been  tossed  there,  dead  or  half-<iead, 
their  torture  and  massacre  having  furnished  a 


day's  amusement  to  heartless  and  senseless  men- 
Amusement  I  I  say  execerable  amusement! 
All  killing  for  mere  killing's  sake  is  exeoeniblv 
au^useraent.  Can  you  imagine  the  stupid  cal- 
lousness, or  utter  insensibility  to  mercy  and 
beauty,  of  the  man  who,  seeing  those  bright, 
beautiful  creatures  as  their  white,  immaculate 
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wings  flash  in  the  sanshine  over  the  blue  waves, 
can  go  out  in  a  boat  with  his  boys  to  teach 
them  to  become  brutes  in  character  by  finding 
amusement — I  say,  again  dis-humanizing  amuse- 


ment— ^by  wantonly  murdering  these  &ir  birds 
of  God,  or  cruelly  wounding  them,  and  letting 
them  fly  away  to  wait  and  die  in  lonely  pla- 
ces?"— AnM^foam  Farrwr, 
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*nLL  questions  of  vast-reaching  import- 
/l  ance  have  to  pass  through  three  sta- 
ges. First,  they  are  received  with  derision; 
second,  with  hostility;  and  finally  they 
are  accepted.  Such  has  been  the  course 
of  questions  political,  social,  economic, 
etc.,  and  such  has  been  the  course  of  the 
Hittite  question,  which  has  now  reached 
its  final  stage  of  gradation. 

Few  causes  have  attained  their  majority 
with  such  surprising  rapidity  as  the  Hit- 
tite. It  is  about  sixteen  years  since  I 
convulsed  with  laughter  the  scholars  of 
Europe  by  declaring  the  Hamath  inscrip- 
tions to  be  Hittite  remains. 

In  Tyrwhitt  Drake's  "Memoir"  (p.  19), 
Sir  Richard  Burton  marks  the  progress: 
''The  Rev.  William  Wright  first  suggest- 
ed inmjno  ntyn  risti^  that  they  (the  Ha- 
math inscriptions)  were  Hittite, — a  theory 
now  confirmed  by  Birch,  Sayce,  and 
George  Smith." 

The  hostilitv  was  earnest  and  sincere 
in  the  main,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  was 
discreditable.  One  British  scholar  got 
an  order  to  "smash  *The  Empire  of  the 
Hittites,'"  for  a  leading  magazine.  He 
wrote  a  severe  critique.  The  editor  sent 
it  back,  to  be  made  more  severe.  The 
critic  complied:  but  when  the  article  was 
in  print,  and  revised  for  the  press,  he 
withdrew  it,  brought  it  to  me,  and  con- 
fessed the  whole  matter. 

A  clergyman,  now  great  in  Hittitology 
(I)  came  to  me  one  day,  and,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner,  told  me  he  had  been 
offered  €10,  by  the  editor  of  a  church 
magazine,  for  an  article  on  ray  book. 

"I  do  not,"  he  said,  "know  anything 
about  the  subject;  but  1  want  you  to 
give  me  a  copy  of  your  book,  and  to  help 
me  to  write  the  article.  You  know,"  he 
added,  "it  will  help  the  book." 

A  few  plain  words  on  my  part  brought 
the  interview  to  an  abrupt  termination; 
bat  I  heard,  on  the  following  day,  that 
this  searcher  after  knowledge  was  busy 
at  the  British  Museum,  studying  the  in- 


scriptions wrong  side  up,  and  fishing  for 
any  adverse  criticism  he  could  catch. 
The  review  appeared  in  a  church  maga- 
zine. 

I  put  on  record  these  items  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hittites,  that  any  of  my 
readers  who  may  have  stumbled  on  a  truth 
may  have  courage  to  hold  by  it.  A  little 
breeze  of  ridicule  and  hostility  will  not 
kill  the  truth.  Truth  can  afford  to  wait. 
She  is  used  to  it.  After  the  testing  of 
time  and  ridicule  and  hostility,  they  will 
have  the  laugh  on  them;  but  they  will 
rather  rejoice. 

We  are  now,  I  believe,  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  advance  in  the  reading  of 
the  Hittite  characters.  Humann  has 
brought  to  Berlin,  from  Sinjirli,  a  num- 
ber of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  written  in 
an  unknown  language,  and  German 
scholars  expect  great  results  from  them. 

Equally  important  is  the  fapt  that  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  copied  at  Boulaq,  among  the 
tablets  from  Tel-el- Amarna,  a  letter  from 
Tarkun-dara(s)  hug  of  Arzapi,  in  the  Hit- 
tite region,  which  is  written  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  By  means  of  idiographs 
and  parallel  phrases.  Professor  Sayce  has 
made  out  some  words. 

The  suflix  mi  is  "mine;"  //,  tUy  I'r, 
"thine."  Sukhin  is  "peace."  Kftuman- 
s(fkh-hiy  "May  there  be  peace."  Bihhi  is 
"chariot;"  hlhhUl  is  "chariots." 

Professor  Sayce's  transliterations  and 
translations  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  texts 
will,  I  hope,  soon  be  published,  and  I  an- 
ticipate from  them  a  very  important  ad- 
vance. 

All  who  arc  interested  in  the  unravel- 
ing these  Old  World  writings  will  be 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  preserving 
to  us  the  life  of  Professor  Savce.  He 
was  bitten,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  by 
the  deadly  cerastes  asp.  He  rushed  into 
the  boat,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
burned  with  the  fire-irons  the  bitten  part 
down  to  the  bone.  He  then  sat  down 
quietly  and  made  his  will,  and  awaited 
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the  result;  and  he  is  to-day,  I  believe,  the 
only  person  known  to  have  survived  the 
bite  of  the  cerastes  asp.  The  natives  de- 
clared Professor  Sayce  to  be  under  the 
special  protection  of  Allah;  and  the  na- 
tives were  right. 

From  the  present  position  of  attain- 
ment and  anticipation,  it  is  interesting  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  road  we  have  travel- 
ed, and  the  results  that  have  been  secured. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  read 
in  Burkhardt's  '^Travels  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land"  (p.  147)  the  following: 

<<In  the  corner  of  a  house  in  the  Ba- 
zaar in  Hamath  is  a  stone  with  a  number 
of  small  figures  and  signs,  which  appear 
to  be  a  kind  of  hieroglyph ical  writing, 
though  it  does  not  resemble  that  of 
Egypt." 

I  registered  a  secret  resolve  to  bring 
the  curious  writing  to  light.  I  searched 
in  vain  in  all  the  succeeding  books  on 
Syria  for  any  reference  to  the  stone  which 
Burkhardt  had  seen;  but  they  were  all 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  even  the  writer 
of  "Murray's  Handbook"  declared  '"there 
are  no  antiquities  in  Hama." 

During  those  years  of  waiting,  my  curi- 
osity was  increased  by  the  emergence 
from  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the 
cuneiforms  of  Assyria  of  a  great  Hittite 
people — the  ^.Kheta  of  the  hieroglyphics 
and  the  Khatti  of  the  cuneiforms. 

The  Hittites  of  the  Bible  had  moved 
on  parallel  lines  with  the  Hebrews  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  down  to  the  siege 
of  Samaria;  and  in  the  records  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  they  occupied  the  same  peri- 
od of  time,  and  manifested  the  same  dis- 
position, as  recorded  in  the  sacred  records 
of  Israel. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Hittites  appeared  as 
settled  in  towns.  The  great  Egyptian 
campaigns  were  directed  against  the  Hit- 
tite towns  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  and 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates. 

In  Abraham's  transactions  with  the 
Hittites  at  Hebron  we  have  the  earliest 
process  of  sale  and  conveyancing,  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  current  money,  and  the 
earliest  formal  covenant  in  the  Bible. 

The  treaty  made  between  Ramses  II, 
and  Kheta-sira,  the  Hittite,  of  which 
several  copies  are  extant,  is  the  earliest 
document  of  the  kind  in  existence;  and 
silver  rings  in  abundance  were  among 
the  booty  with  which  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diers returned  laden    from  their    many 


campaigns  waged  against  the   Hittites. 

Professor  Sayce  points  out  that  both 
silver  and  iron  were  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  by  the  Hittites.  The  King  of 
Assyria  received  from  Carchemish  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  iron;  and  the 
excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  among  the 
ruins  of  Troy  have  afforded  evidence  that 
silver  was  also  employed  by  the  Hittites 
as  money,  and  that  its  use  as  money  was 
communicated  by  the  Hittites  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Western  Asia.  Mr.  Head,  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  proved  that  the  pie- 
ces of  silver  found  among  the  calcined 
ruins  of  Troy  were  of  the  weight  of  half- 
talents  (maneh  or  mina),  according  to  the 
standard  of  Babylon  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Bible  we 
find  the  Hittites  a  commercial  people, 
receiving  commodities  from  King  Solo- 
mon; and  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  rep- 
resent them  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

In  the  armies  of  David,  Hittite  soldiers 
appear  as  brave  and  magnanimous,  and 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  same  martial  qualities. 

The  Hittites  intermarried  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  with  the  Egyptians. 
Beeri  and  Elon  gave  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Esau,  and  David  and  Solo- 
mon had  Hittite  wives  in  their  harems, 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  the 
mother  of  Solomon  and  an  ancestress  of 
our  Lord.  In  like  manner  Kheta-Sira 
gave  his  beautiful  daughter  Ur-maa-Nofi- 
rura  in  marriage  to  Ramses  II;  and  she 
may  have  been  the  Egyptian  queen  who 
had  pity  on  the  child  Moses. 

There  is  also  harmony  between  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  and  the  monuments  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  the  Hittites  in 
the  South,  and  their  gradual  withdrawal 
north  before  the  Egyptian  "hornets," 
until,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  they  inhab- 
ited "from  the  wilderness  and  this  Leba- 
non even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 

The  words  of  the  inscription  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  I,  are  very  remarkable  wheo 
placed  side  by  side  with  these  words  from 
the  Book  of  Joshua:  "From  .  .  .  the  bo^ 
der  of  the  distant  mountains  to  the  fords 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
and  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun."  .  . 

A  few  years  ago,  the  scattered  refer- 
ences to  the  Hittites  were  referred  to  as 
unhistorical  and  untrustworthy.    A  sharp 
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coDtroversy  between  my  friend  Professor 
Cheyne  and  myself,  in  the  Academy,  led 
to  the  admission  that  all  the  references  to 
the  Hittites  in  the  Bible  were  historic, 
except  that  in  Genesis  23,  which  he 
wished  "to  lay  open  to  future  research." 

That  was  the  position  of  matters  in 
l^*ft6.  Since  then  the  inscriptions  of  Tel- 
el-Amama  have  brought  new  light  to  this 
part  of  the  subject;  and  as  Professor 
Sayce,  in  his  excellent  little  work  "The 
Hittites,  (p.  23),  writes:  "We  learn  from 
them  that  the  Hittites  were  already  press- 
ing southward,  and  were  causing  serious 
alarm  to  the  governors  and  allies  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  One  of  the  tablets  is  a 
despatch  from  Northern  Syria,  praying  the 
Egyptian  monarch  to  send  assistance 
against  them  as  soon  as  possible." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  account 
of  the  Hittites  at  Hebron  has  proved  true 
after  all,  and  that  the  gratuitous  theory 
that  the  beautiful  story  of  the  purchase  of 
Machpelah  was  an  interpolation  must  be 
abandoned. 

The  author  of  Genesis  did  not  invent 
the  Hittite  people,  and  the  wives  of  Esau 
are  no  longer  interpolated  myths. 


A  new  source  of  evidence  regarding  the 
Hittites  has  also  become  available.  The 
Vannic  inscriptions  are  yielding  up  their 
secrets  to  Professor  Sayce;  and  like  the 
Egyptians  in  the  south,  and  the  Assyr- 
ians in  the  east.  King  Menuas  in  the  north 
inscribed  on  the  cliffs  at  Palu  the  record 
of  the  campaign  against  the  "land  of  the 
Hittites." 

We  have  thus,  independent  of  the 
Bible,  a  threefold  source  of  evidence 
regarding  the  Hittites,  and  that  evidence 
is  in  accord  with  the  Bible. 

How  very  wonderful  that  these  inscrip- 
tions on  clay  and  stone  should  start  up,  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  to  rebuke  the  inso- 
lence of  skepticism,  and  to  confirm  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  very  passages 
which  were  contemptuously  treated  as 
casting  discredit  on  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible! 

The  light  that  has  revealed  a  lost  em- 
pire shines  side  by  side  with  the  light  of 
the  Bible.  When  the  defenders  of  the 
Bible  held  their  peace  before  the  confi- 
dent assailants  of  the  Book,  "the  very 
stones  have  cried  out." 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ONE  OF  EARTH'S  PILGRIMS. 


BT  ELDBB  E.  STAFFORD. 


7TT  last  writing  we  had  dropped  anchor 
/T-  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  South 
America,  saluted  the  Chilian  flag,  re- 
ceived one  in  return  from  the  fort;  then 
saluted  the  English  ship  of  war,  "Colling- 
wood,"  and  received  one  in  return.  This 
"line  of  battle  ship"  started  on  her  home- 
ward bound  trip  in  a  few  days  after  we 
arrived  there,  and  from  the  news  brought 
by  one  of  our  store-ships  that  had  seen 
her  in  Rio  Janerio,  we  learned  that  she 
experienced  very  heavy  weather  in  round- 
ing Cape  Horn,  and  had  to  heave  some  of 
her  spar-deck  guns  overboard,  to  relieve 
her  of  her  top-heaviness.  Valparaiso  is 
situated  upon  three  hills,  which  rise  grad- 
ually from  the  water's  edge,  giving  us  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  city,  from  our 
anchorage.  The  ravines  dividing  the 
hills  were  not  very  deep,  just  enough  to 
give  dbtinction  to  the  hills.    The  seamen 


have  named  those  hills — from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  three  masts  of  a  ship  in 
point  of  size — fore-top,  main-top,  and 
mizzen-top. 

When  any  of  the  boat's  crews,  return- 
ing from  shore,  would  relate  anything 
that  occurred  while  there,  they  would 
state  that  such  a  thing  was  located  or 
transpired  in  the  fore,  main  or  mizzen- 
top;  it  sounded  too  nautical  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  land.  All  of  the  ship's 
crew  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  going 
ashore  here;  but  had  to  be  content  with 
feasting  on  what  they  could  see  of  the 
town  from  a  distance,  and  upon  the  good 
time  they  might  have  if  permitted  to  go 
on  shore.  The  port — from  our  recollec- 
tion of  it — was  simply  an  indentation  in 
the  shore,  crescent  in  shape,  and  subject 
to  severe  storms  at  times.  One  occurred 
in  the  three  or  four  weeks  we  were  there^ 
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which  caused  two  ships  to  drag  their 
anchors,  and  a  schooner  went  on  shore — 
no  lives  lost.  We  strained  our  cable, 
which  caused  us  to  let  go  another  anchor, 
the  two  held  the  ship  snug  while  the  wind 
whistled  funeral  dirges  through  the  cord- 
age, and  the  seething,  boiling  waters 
foamed  around  as  if  angry  that  they 
could  not  engulf  us  in  their  deadly  em- 
brace; and  the  sheets  of  spray — caught 
from  the  crest  of  the  waves  by  the  wind 
— seemed  to  the  writer,  like  the  blinding, 
drifting  snow,  occasioned  by  the  blizzards 
of  winter.  While  here  we  were  remind- 
ed of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  capture  of 
the  United  States  frigate,  "Essex,"  by 
two  British  ships,  which  occurred  in  this 
port.  We  would  imagine  the  position  of 
each  ship  in  the  engagement,  according 
to  memory,  as  contained  in  the  history, 
and  fight  the  fight  over  again  in  our 
mind. 

At  length  the  time  of  our  departure  ar- 
rived, and  we  weighed  anchor  for  Callao, 
Peru.  We  bad  waited  at  Valparaiso 
longer  than  we  intended  on  account  of 
our  bread  rnnning  short,  expecting  every 
day  the  store-ship  to  replenish  our  stock; 
what  we  did  have  was  alive,  so  that  we 
could  see  it  move  in  the  bread-pan.  We 
had  no  other  to  eat  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
At  first  we  went  very  hungry  before  we 
could  bring  our  mind  to  partake  of  such 
bread;  but  as  "necessitv  is  the  mother  of 
invention,"  we  contrived  a  plan  to  extract 
the  intruders  from  the  bread,  by  steeping 
it  in  our  tea,  and  skimming  the  same — 
no  patent  taken  out. 

Our  voyage  to  Callao  occupied  some 
two  or  three  weeks.  When  we  dropped 
anchor  I  do  not  remember  of  seeincr  more 
than  one  war-ship,  and  that  was  a  British 
frigate.  We  lay  there  several  weeks 
without  having  the  privilege  of  going  on 
shore;  having  to  be  content  to  look  with 
wistful  eyes  at  it,  and  regale  ourselves 
with  seeing  some  portion  of  the  frigate's 
crew  go  on  shore  every  day.  But  soon 
we  were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  for 
the  frigate  sailed  from  Callao,  and  then  it 
appeared  very  lonesome.  At  length  the 
Commodore  concluded  to  let  us  go  on 
shore  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  watch  being  the  last  to  go  in  Rio, 
was  the  first  to  go  ashore  here.  When 
about  ready  to  enter  the  boats,  a  ship- 
mate came  to  me  and  said,  "Ed,  I  want 


to  go  with  you;  I  want  to  be  kept  from 
getting  drunk." 

I  replied,  "if  you  will  come  with  me, 
I'll  try  and  k^ep  you  from  so  doing." 
When  the  boat  we  were  in  touched  the 
beach,  I  said  to  him,  "now  come  on,  let  us 
hurry  from  these  men,  and  go  into  the 
city  where  we  will  not  see  any  of  them." 
A  few  boat-loads  of  the  watch  had  gone 
ashore  before  us,  and  some  of  them  were 
stopped  at  the  groggeries  on  the  beach; 
and  in  passing  them  my  shipmate  came 
near  weakening  at  the  call  of  some  to 
come  and  drink;  but  taking  hold  of  him, 
and  encouraging  him  to  come  along,  we 
passed  them,  subject  to  their  taunts  and 
sneers;  but  we,  happily,  soon  left  them 
behind. 

We  went  up  a  narrow  street  that  ap- 
peared to  have  a  few  blocks  of  well  built 
two-story  brick  buildings  on  it;  having, 
very  frequently,  platforms  jutting  out 
from  the  upper  story  windows,  and  sur- 
rounded with  iron  railings  about  three 
feet  high;  so  that  the  inmates  could  step 
on  them  and  have  a  view  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

These,  it  was  said,  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  nabobs,  or  Castilians;  but  we 
never  saw  any  of  them  on  the  streets, 
though  occasionally  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  JFace  at  a  window,  that  hastilv  with- 
drew  upon  being  discovered.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  common  practice  in  every  civilized 
city  we  entered,  that  the  respectable  part 
of  the  community  kept  within  doors  while 
the  sailors  were  on  shore. 

We  intended  going  to  the  city  of  Lima 
— about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Callao — 
where  the  realitv  of  "Pizarro,  or  the  death 
of  liolla,"  [a  Shakespearian  play,  I 
believe]  was  enacted.  But  after  getting 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  consider- 
ing that  we  had  only  twenty-four  hours 
to  be  on  shore,  we  changed  our  minds, 
concluding  we  had  not  the  time. 

To  keep  ray  companion  as  far  from  our 
carousing  shipmates  as  possible,  I  pro- 
posed a  walk  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
farthest  from  the  beach.  The  citv, 
after  ascending  a  short  incline  from  the 
water,  appeared  to  be  built  upon  a  level 
prairie,  or  plateau;  and  from  the  suburbs, 
looking  towards  Lima,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  level  prairie  country,  the  limits  of  which 
seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
distance,  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away, 
but  in  all  probability  might  be  twice  that 
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distance.  We  passed  by  several  residen- 
ces of  what  appeared  to  be  the  upper-class, 
which  were  surrounded  with  high  brick 
walls,  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  glim- 
pse of  what  was  inside,  only  as  we 
caught  it  passing  by  the  gates  that 
chanced  to  be  open  long  enough  to  let  the 
owners  out  or  in.  At  one  place,  we  dis- 
tinctly remember,  one  leaf  of  the  gate 
was  open  and  thrown  back,  so  that  we 
stood  there  admiring,  with  the  limited 
view  we  had,  the  tropical  plants  and  flow- 
ers peculiar  to  the  country,  which  was 
very  refreshing  to  men  who  had  been 
cooped  up  on  board  ship  so  long,  with 
nothing  to  rest  the  eye  as  a  relief  from 
the  dreary  waste  of  waters,  and  the  ever- 
lastintr  sameness  of  men  and  things  on 
board. 

As  before  stated,  not  having  jotted 
<lown  in  memory  or  diary  anything  from 
which  we  could  now  draw  to  give  a 
minute  descri]>ti(>u  of  the  things  which 
Me  saw,  we  havi*  to  plead  inability.  After 
heinc:  so  long  on  board,  and  let  loose  ujjon 
shore  for  only  twenty-four  hours — to  the 
writer  it  was  only  about  twelve,  for  he 
wcMit  on  board  at  night — w-e  were  like 
eolts  that  had  been  stabled  a  length  of 
time,  and  being  let  loose  in  the  pasture, 
express  their  delight  by  running,  leaping, 
and  many  capers  and  antics;  so  w^e  ex- 
pressed our  delight — it  might  have  been 
in  a  little  more  dignified  manner — like 
the  colt,  and  was  happy  in  the  privilege 
of  setting  our  feet  once  more  on  "terra 
firma,"  relieved,  although  but  for  a  short 
time,  from  the  shackles  that  had  bound 
us  on  board  ship.  We  had  kept  from  see- 
inij  any  of  our  shipmates  from  early  morn 
till  a!>out  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  time,  coming  nearer  the  center  of 
the  city,  on  turning  a  corner  into  the 
main  street,  we  beheld  a  company  of  them 
on  the  sidewalk  before  a  groggery,  who 
on  beholding  us,  shouted  for  my  compan- 
ion to  go  over  and  take  a  drink. 

I  urged  him  to  hurry  across  the  street 
out  of  their  sight;  but  no,  the  temptation 
was  too  strong  for  him. 

He  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  leave  me. 
1  will  only  take  one  drink  and  then  go 
with  you." 


I  strenuously  urged  him  not  to  go  near, 
not  to  take  one  drink,  for  if  he  did  he 
would  not  be  satisfied,  and  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  keep  away  from  the 
temptation.  But  no,  he  would  go,  and 
they  keeping  up  their  din  in  calling  him 
there,  my  arguments  proved  too  weak 
against  the  appetite  and  the  sneers  of  his 
shipmates.  I  started  to  go  as  he  took  one 
or  two  steps  towards  them,  and  leave  him, 
but  he  pleaded  so  hard  for  me  not  to  leave 
him;  he  would  only  take  one  drink  and 
then  leave.  I  finally  consented  on  those 
conditions,  and  stipulated  that  if  he  would 
not  come  after  he  had  taken  one  drink  I 
should  leave  and  go  by  myself. 

Arriving  there,  we  found  about  a  dozen 
of  our  shipmates,  who  appeared  not 
to  have  imbibed  much  of  the  vile  stuff  un- 
til they  came  here;  there  were  a  few 
whose  eves  w^ere  bloodshot,  and  their 
tongues  seemed  to  be  getting  thick;  they 
were  fast  hastening  to  tlie  state,  "We 
won't  go  home  till  nu)rning,'"  but  the 
majority  appeared  not  to  be  a  great  deal 
worse  for  liquor. 

I  staid  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
saloon,  engaged  in  conversation  with  one 
or  two  of  the  more  sober  ones,  in  a  posi- 
tion til  at  I  could  watch  the  actions  of  my 
companion.  ()jie  of  the  men  "set  em  up" 
for  about  a  half  dozen,  and  after  mv  com- 
pan  ion  had  drank  his  quota,  I  went  to  him 
and  said:  "Come  now,  Jim,  let  us  go,  it  is 
time  to  get  out  of  this  place  according  to 
your  agreement!" 

He  replied,  "It  would  not  look  well.  I 
have  just  been  treated,  and  now  I  must 
treat." 

I  left  liim  and  took  the  balance  of  the 
day  by  myself,  until  the  time  the  night 
boat  came  and  then  went  on  board. 

1  learned  afterwards  that  losing  all 
control  of  his  appetite  he  joined  the  besot- 
ted revellers  in  making  beasts  of  them- 
selves. I  fear  I  have  unthinkingly  mis- 
represented the  beasts,  for  they  would  not 
touch  the  fiery,  filthy  stuff,  and  therefore 
would  not  get  in  that  woeful  condition;  so 
that  man  sinks  below  the  level  of  the 
brute  when  he  descends  to  that  drunken, 
insensible  state. 

(To  be  conUnued). 


HoMK-MADE  Frsnch  MusTARD.—Flour  parched  to  alight  brown,  6  parta;  Mustard,  2  parts ; 
fiagftr,  1  part.    Salt  and  spice  to  taste.    Add  sharp  vinegar  and  stir  to  a  paste. 
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aNLIMITED  satisfaction  has  recently 
been  afforded  in  England  to  that 
growing  body  of  amateur  and  profession- 
al students  of  Oriental  archseology  by 
Professor  Sayce's  brilliant  paper  before 
the  Victoria  Institute  relating  to  the  his- 
torical side-light  from  the  Tel-el- Amarna 
tablets. 

During  last  winter,  this  learned  scholar 
made  a  journey  to  Egypt  expressly  in 
order  to  present  a  lucid  narrative  on  the 
subject  before  the  world.  While  on  this 
errand,  the  Professor  was  bitten  on  the 
leg  by  a  poisonous  asp.  With  courage- 
ous promptitude,  he  burned  the  surround- 
ing flesh  to  the  bone,  and  then  resignedly 
made  his  will  and  prepared  for  death. 
Providentially,  the  application  of  the  hot 
irons  within  five  minutes  of  the  bite  allay- 
ed dangerous  symptoms,  and  the  indefat- 
igable traveler  returned  safely  to  his  Ox- 
ford professorial  chair. 

The  contents  of  the  Professor's  splen- 
did dissertation  were  described  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  a  perfect  mine  of 
wealth.  Upon  current  phases  of  biblical 
criticism  the  investigation  has  a  profound 
significance.  Touching  tbe  theory  of 
those  who  doubt  the  historical  verity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Professor  remarked: 
"The  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  have  over- 
thrown the  primary  foundation  on  which 
much  of  this  criticism  has  been  built." 
Many  names  and  incidents  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Bible  hitherto  are  verified 
by  the  tablets.  Instructive  allusions  are 
frequently  made  to  the  Hittites.  There 
is  united  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
"find"  in  the  extensive  mounds  of  the 
ancient  city  now  known  as  Tel-el-Amarna, 
situated  midway  between  Minieh  and 
Assiout,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile 
in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  Professor  observed:  "Egypt  has 
always  been  the  land  of  archseological 
surprises;  but  its  last  surprise  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  that  it  has  ever  afforded  us. 
Indeed,  during  the  winter  of  ISSY-SS, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected archaeological  discoveries  of  mod- 
em times  was  made."  Why  the  Semites 
of  Mesopotamia  should  have  migrated  to 
and  settled  in  Egypt  is  conclusively 
explained  by  the  resurrection  of  the  clay 


tablets  from  the  ruins  of  a  capital  city  and 
palace  which  once  adorned  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  With  these  a  number  of  seals 
and  papyri  of  artistic  design  and  historic 
worth  were  also  exhumed.  The  bulk  of 
the  tablets  were  deposited  in  the  Boulak 
Museum,  many  were  sent  to  Berlin,  others 
fell  into  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and 
eighty-one  were  despatched  to  the  British 
Museum.  A  perusal  of  the  salient  points 
in  the  story  from  the  tablets  will  give  an 
additional  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  old- 
time  world,  and  assist  in  the  confutation 
of  assumptions  made  by  superficial  Bible 
readers. 

Much  consideration  was  devoted  by 
Professor  Sayce  to  the  remarkable  series 
of  diplomatic  documents  found  among 
the  remains  of  the  "heretic  city"  of  the 
"heretic  king"  Amenophis.  These  will 
largely  modify  the  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  Western  Asia  at  a  period  a  cen- 
tury anterior  to  the  triumphant  exodus  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  their  Egyp- 
tian taskmasters.  Amenophis,  or  Khu-en- 
Aten,  as  he  is  familiarly  termed  in  the 
histories  of  monumental  Egypt,  was  the 
solitary  representative  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  forsook  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  attempted  to  impose  a  new 
faith  upon  his  subjects.  Abandoning  the 
worship  of  Amen  of  Thebes,  Ra  of  Helio- 
polis,  and  Ptah  of  Memphis,  he  became 
the  reverent  worshiper  of  the  radiant  solar 
disc,  in  which  he  saw  the  image  and  sym- 
bol of  the  supreme  Deity.  This  practice 
points  to  Syria,  where  under  a  variety  of 
representations  the  sun-god  is  the  central 
object  of  adoration. 

Previously  unknown  in  Egypt,  this 
phase  of  religious  homage  was  undoubt- 
edly imported  from  Semitic  Asia.  The 
mother  of  Amenophis  was  of  Asiatic  birth^ 
but  from  the  regard  which  the  son  had 
for  his  father's  memory  he  conformed 
externally  to  the  state  religion  of  Egypt 
Unable  to  offer  continued  respect,  he 
departed  from  Thebes  with  his  followers,, 
and  erected  a  capital  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  to  the  north.  His  name  Khn-en* 
Aten,  "The  glory  of  the  solar  disc,"  wa» 
here  resumed.  The  architects  and  sculp- 
tors accompanying  him  were  commissioned 
to  elaborate  a  new  and  peculiar  style  of 
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art  in  harmony  with  the  chosen  religion, 
aod  even  the  potters  decorated  the  vases 
they  molded  with  original  colors  and  pat- 
terns. To  the  palatial  structure  of  the 
king  the  archives  of  the  empire  were 
transferred  from  Thebes.  This  elegant 
erection  stood  in  the  garden  at  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  city. 

Khu-en-Aten's  capital  was  of  short-lived 
duration.  On  the  decease  of  the  monarch, 
the  husbands  of  his  daughters  assumed 
sovereign  rights  for  a  brief  period.  Sub- 
sequently, both  rulers  and  subjects  re- 
adopted  the  traditional  faith.  The  "san- 
god"  was  no  longer  recognized,  and  the 
Asiatics  whom  the  king  and  his  father 
promoted  in  Egypt  were  banished.  The 
fugitive  capital  was  left,  never  again  to  be 
re-occupied.  The  masive  temple  of  the 
solar  disc  and  the  royal  palace  fell  into 
decay,  beneath  which  lay  the  annals  of 
family  life,  hunting  scenes,  pageants,  bat- 
tles, and  national  events  in  the  safe-con- 
cealing sandy  sepulcher.  To  a  poor  fdUa- 
keen  searching  for  nitrous  earth  with 
which  to  manure  his  field-patch  is 'due  the 
initial  stage  in  the  discovery  of  these  fas- 
cinating memorials. 

Of  the  inscribed  tablets  the  Professor 
said:  <<The  tale  which  these  tablets  have 
to  unfold  is  a  wonderful  one.  From  them 
we  learn  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century  be- 
fore our  era, — a  century  before  the  exo- 
dus—active literary  intercourse  was  going 
on  throughout  the  civilized  world  of 
Western  Asia,  between  Babylonia  and 
Egypt  and  the  smaller  states  of  Palestine, 
of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  and  even  of 
Eastern  Cappadocia.  And  this  inter- 
course was  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
Babylonian  language  and  the  complicated 
Babylonian  script.  It  implies  that,  all 
over  the  civilized  East,  there  were  libra- 
ries and  schools  where  the  Babylonian  lan- 
guage and  literature  were  taught  and 
learned.  Babylonian,  in  fact,  was  as  much 
the  language  of  diplomacy  and  cultivated 
society  as  French  has  been  in  modern 
times,  with  the  difference  that,  whereas  it 
does  not  take  long  to  learn  to  read  French, 
the  cuneiform  syllabary  required  years  of 
hard  labor  and  attention  before  it  could 
l>e  acquired."  For  many  centuries  the 
Babylonian  syllabary  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred characters  preceded  the  less  cum- 
brous Phcenician  alphabet. 

Notice  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
tablets  at  Boulak  which  are  associated 


with  the  history  of  Palestine.  The  valu& 
of  these  is  unquestionable.  They  confirnk 
the  evidence  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,, 
that  the  cities  of  Palestine  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  sovereign.. 
Phoenicia  was  governed  by  an  Egyptian 
chief  ambassador  bearing  the  name  of 
Rib-Dadu  or  Hadad,  assisted  by  Yapa- 
Dadu  or  Aziru.  In  the  excellent  des- 
patches of  the  former  to  his  master  he 
speaks  of  the  political  movements  in 
Phoenicia-Philistia,  among  the  Hittites, 
and  the  kings  of  Aram-Naharaim.  One 
of  notable  interest  touches  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Philistia  by  the  king  of  the  sea- 
coast,  in  which  the  Bible  cities  of  Gath, 
Keilah,  and  Gaza  are  named.  Several 
state  messages  refer  to  the  city  of  Tsu- 
mura  or  Simyra,  the  Zemar  of  Genesis  10: 
18,  described  as  <<very  strongly  situated, 
like  a  bird  whose  nest  is  built  on  a  pre- 
cipice." 

The  tablets  illustrate  the  derivation  of 
the  old  name  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,. 
"The  city  of  the  four;"  the  word  khabiru 
is  constantly  used  for  "confederates.'*^ 
Hebron  will  consequently  be  identified  as 
the  city  of  the  four  confederate  states  of 
Southern  Palestine. 

Aziru  sends  a  communication  to  hia 
father  Dudu,  or  David,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  front  position  in  the  Egyptian 
court,  where  he  was  the  guardian  of  the 
king's  daughter.  "He  may  have  been  a 
Hebrew,"  says  professor  Sayce;  "at  all 
events,  the  name  has  never  yet  been  found 
in  a  Phoenician  inscription,  while  we  know 
it  was  borne  by  Israelites."  Letters  from 
the  King  of  Alashiya  to  Amenophis  are 
also  translated.  Internationally  the  two 
kings  were  on  amicable  terms.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  first  mentioned  was  in  the 
south  of  the  Orontes  Valley,  near  the  Mod- 
ern Hums  and  Hanrah,  which  are  unknown 
from  biblical  sources.  Phoenicia  seems 
to  have  been  the  farthest  point  to  the 
north  in  which  the  direct  government  of 
Egypt  extended.  Letters  from  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Egyptian  king  were 
sent  by  princes  who  called  themselves  his 
"brothers,"  and  not  by  officials  who  were 
"servants"  of  the  king.  With  effusive 
compliments,  Tushratta,  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, desires  that  "peace  may  be  greatly 
multiplied"  to  Amenophis  III. 

Some  of  the  princes  were  possibly  semi- 
independent,  as  sections  of  the  Yao- 
tribes  in  East  Central  Africa  are  tribu- 
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tary  to  the  Gwangwara,  who  would  be 
compelled  to  supply  arms  and  warriors  in 
emergencies.  Another  of  the  documents 
merits  note.  It  consists  of  a  well-pre- 
served letter  written  on  a  tablet  of  black 
clay.  The  heading  and  one  or  two  tech- 
nical words  are  written  in  Assyrian,  the 
remainder  in  a  tongue  unknown.  This 
was  composed  by  Tarkundaras,  king  of 
Azarpi,  to  Amenophis  III,  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt.  His  name  is  of  Ilittite  origin, 
similar  to  Tarkunazi-Tarkulara,  found  in 
the  inscriptions,  and  the  Tarkondemos  of 
the  renowned  silver  boss.  Professor 
Sayce  sees  in  the  language  of  the  letter 
one  of  the  Ilittite  dialects  which  are  con- 
cealed under  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics. 
The  tablets  show  that  the  court  of  Egypt 
became  Seraitized.  The  Semitic  was  the 
medium  of  literary  intercourse  between 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt  and  his  officers  abroad. 
Semites  likewise  held  influential  posts  in 
the  king's  chamber.  Influenced  by  his 
mother  and  wife,  the  king  was  essentially 
Asiatic.  If  Joseph  had  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Ilyksos  princes  of  an  earlier  day  it 
was  not  improbable  that  his  descendants 
might  win  commendation  at  the  hands  of 
a  "heretic  king." 

The  tablets  inform  us  what  were  the 
causes  of  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrews 
and  kindred  races.  Willing  to  forgive 
the  king's  heresies,  the  old  aristocracy 
were  unprepared  to  condone  his  sn]>plant- 
ing  them  with  favorites  from  other  coun- 
tries. Bearing  upon  the  date  of  the  exo- 
dus, the  newlv  found  tablets  establish  the 
opinions  already  arrived  at  l)y  Egyptolo- 
gists, which  have  been  so  wonderfully  en- 
dorsed by  M.  Naville's  discovery  of  the 
site  of  Pithom.  Upon  this  vexed  ques- 
tion Professor  Sayce  declares:  "Ever 
since  the  progress  of  Egyptology  had 
made  it  clear  that  Rameses  11,  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  how  so  long  an  interval  of 
time  as  the  whole  period  of  the  eighteen- 
th dynasty  could  lie  between  him  and 
the  *new  king,'  whose  rise  seems  to  have 
been  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
servitude  and  oppression  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  tablets  of  Tel-el- Amarna  now  show 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Up  to 
the  death  of  Khu-en-Aten,  the  Semite  had 
greater  influence  than  the  native  in  the 
land  of  Mizraim." 

Babylonian  literary  influence  prior  to 
the  Israslitish  conquest  of  Palestine  is  de- 


monstrated in  local  nomenclature.  Kir- 
jath-Sepher,  or  "Book- town,"  must  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  famous  library  consist- 
ing mainly,  or  altogether,  as  the  Tel-el 
Amarna  remains  prove,  of  clay  tablets  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform  characters.  As  the 
city  also  bore  the  name  of  Debir,  or  *'Sanc- 
tuary,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  tab- 
lets were  stored  in  its  chief  temple,  like 
the  libraries  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
This  fact  is  exhibited  in  the  names  of 
Babylonian  deities  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  West. 

Moses  died  on  Kebo's  summit,  —a  peak 
sacred  to  the  Babylonian  prophet-god  of 
learning  and  letters,  to  whom  the  great 
temple  of  Borsippa  was  dedicated.  Sinai 
itself,  the  mountain  "of  Sin,"  testifies  to  a 
worship  of  the  Babylonian  moon-god,  Sin» 
the  lord  of  the  flowerless  solitudes  of  the 
desert.  "Moloch,  or  Malik,  was  a  Baby- 
lonian divinity  like  Rimmon,  the  air-god^ 
after  whom  more  than  one  localitv  in 
Palestine  was  named,  and  Anat,  the  wife 
of  Auu,  the  sky-god,  gave  her  name 
to  the  Palestinian  Anah,  as  well  as 
to  Anathoth,  the  city  of  "the  Anat- 
goddesses."  Manifestly,  it  was  no  bar- 
barian race  which  occupied  the  fertile 
plain  stretching  from  the  "river  of  Egypt'' 
to  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  To  the  north 
lay  the  powerful  confederation  of  les<;  cul- 
tured tribes,  the  Hittites,  whose  advance 
southward,  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Semitic  Hebrews,  did  much  to  obliterate 
this  primitive  civilization  in  Canaan. 

The  luminous  contribution  of  Professor 
Sayce  was  concluded  by  a  peroration  of 
noble  eloquence  in  which  he  pleaded  for 
the  disinterment  of  the  priceless  librarit-^ 
I  vine:  below  the  sands  of  Svria  and  Pales- 
tine.  Tel-el- Amarna  has  a  lesson  for  \i* 
of  momentous  interest.  The  collection 
can  not  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Else- 
where in  Palestine  and  Svria,  as  well  as  in 
Egypt,  similar  connections  must  still  he 
lying  under  the  soil.  Burned  clay  is  not 
injured  by  rain  and  moisture,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  will  have  preseryetl 
uninjured  its  libraries  of  clay.  Such 
libraries  must  still  be  awaiting  the  sp>atie 
of  the  excavator  on  the  sites  of  places  likf 
Gaza  or  Kir  jath-Sepher,  or  others  whose 
remains  are  buried  under  the  lofty  mounds 
of  Southern  Judea.  Why  should  Pales- 
tine, the  sacred  land  of  our  faith,  remain 
unexcavated,  while  all  over  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  world  the  disinterers  of 
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the  past  have  been  vying  with  one  another 
in  feverish  anxiety?  Why  should  work- 
men and  funds  be  found  for  exhuming  the 
buried  history  of  early  Greece,  while  the 
religious  public  is  content  with  surveying 
the  surface  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  in 
spite  of  the  drawback  that  there  is  not 
much  to  be  discovered  on  that  surface 
which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  centu- 
ries? It  is  only  by  excavation  that  we 
shall  find  hidden  and  preserved  the  pre- 
cious records  of  the  past.  Let  this  work 
be  be^i^un,  and  our  children,  if  not  our- 
selves, will  yet  know  how  the  people  of 
Canaan  lived  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  how  their  Hebrew  conquerors  estab- 


lished themselves  among  them  in  the  days 
when  as  yet  "there  was  no  king  in  Israel.'* 
The  unexpected  death  of  the  gifted 
young  French  Orientalist,  M.  Amiand,  is 
a  lamented  loss  in  learned  archaeological 
circles.  His  Assyriological  works  ranked 
him  among  the  foremost  pupils  of  Profes- 
sor Oppert.  M.  Amiaud's  decipherment 
of  the  text  of  early  Accado-Sumerian 
monuments  of  Telloh  was  a  brilliant 
achievement.  As  with  his  illustrious 
countryman,  Francois  Lenormaut,  the 
enthusiasm  of  devotion  impelled  the 
youthful  scholar  to  attempt  to  compress 
too  much  into  the  opening  years  of  a 
career  rich  in  fruitful  promise. 

—Selected. 


WHAT    IS    IN    YOUR    HOUSE. 


J^aVHAT  is  in  your  house? — When  the  long 
\XJ  buiied  city  of  Pompeii  bopan  to  be  un- 
covered, men  were  introduced  into  the 
very  ^eene?  of  its  home  and  Imniness  life  in  the 
•lays  of  its  jjlory.  The  houses  were  opened  to 
\  i*«  .and  the  pictures  and  utensils  and  statuary 
ciiid  an'hitecture,  an<l  hundreds  of  thinjjs,  dis- 
'  i'-td  the  ehamcter  and  habits  of  the  life  of  the 
jK-nplo.  And  the  stranj^er  now  visitinjr  the  un- 
huritd  city  and  walking;  the  stre^'ts  and  ^oing 
iiit(»  the  houses  and  shops  and  forums  and  tem- 
pi>'s  and  theatres  that  were  crowded  with  a 
i'li^y,  a<'tive  pleasure  seeking  ]>opu]ation,  can 
-•♦e  for  him*<elf  just  how  they  lived  and  what 
wa-  the  nature  of  their  pursuits.  And  it  is  a 
'1-eply  impressive  lesson  to  me<litate  \ipon  :  how 
aftir  iyinjr  for  eijrhteen  centuries  in  the  i^rave, 
tln'^-e  thinifs  have  been  disclosed  to  us,  and  es- 
I-'cially  how,  amonj;  the  freshest  of  the  thin<rs 
preserved,  are  numerous  evidences  of  the  sen- 
Mial  and  vicious  pleasures  in  which  the  iHV)j)le 
'inlul^red.  The  very  works  of  art  whi('h  minis- 
tered tn  their  vices  now  rise  from  their  graves 
to  testify  again-^t  them.    Wliat  was  done  in  their 


houses  is  now  brouijht  to  the  lijrht  of  day. 

Suppose  now  that  our  home  life  could  be  put 
into  >ome  permanent  form, and  then  our  houses 
should  be  buried  by  a  similar  tnitastrophe.  and 
at  the  end  of  eiijhteen  centuries  be  b'ouu'ht  to 
li<;ht.  What  would  they  disclose  to  the  curious 
investigators  of  that  da  ?  If,  at  the  great  judg- 
ment, when  the  world  has  risen  fr4)m  the  grave, 
there  shall  be  a  revelation  of  all  secrets  and  an 
exact  picture  of  our  honjcs  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, what  shall  they  see  as  they  gaze  upon  it? 
What  does  (iod  see  then*  now? 

Let  it  be  remembere<l  that  every  member  of  a 
family  has  an  intlnence  on  the  home  life,  and 
therefore  a  res])on.«ibility  for  the  character  of 
the  family.  Our  houses  are  what  you  and  I 
make  them.  Parents  and  clnldren,  ma>ter  and 
servant,  mi^^tress  ami  maid — each  and  all  make 
up  the  family  life.  Kach  bears  part  in  the  daily 
influences  whii-h  go  to  make  the  home.  Let  it 
l)e  re|H»ated :  Our  homes  are  what  we  make 
them.  And  wo  are  what  our  hearts  are.  Ami 
so  it  comes  to  this:  What  does  God  see  in  our 
hearts?     Is  ;he  spirit  of  Jesus  there? 


it©p's  Copfiep. 


Wk  present  our  readers  in  this  issue  with  two 
articles  lately  (Contributed  to  the  "Sunday  School 
Times,"  whicli  will  be  of  intert^st  to  all  who 
rejoice  in  every  added  ray  of  light  tending  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  truth  of  Bible  history. 
'Fur  centuries,"  says  the  e<litor,  "theHittites,a8 
a  (leople  were  one  of  the  great  world  jK)werfi,  but 
their  very  existence  has  been  lost  sight  of  to 
history,  aave  as  its  mention  was  found  in  the 
liible  text.     Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  has 


made  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
period  wlien  the  L^jraelites  were  in  Egypt 
through  his  decipherment  of  Assyrian  tablets 
found  in  Kgypt,  that  bids  fair  to  prove  of 
exceptional  importance.  The  full  value,  how- 
ever, of  the  discovery  in  all  its  bearings,  is  yet 
to  be  ascertained,  but  there  can  be  no  <piestion 
that  it  is  worthy  of  attention  and  study." 


Wb  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  young 
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readers  to  the  remarkable  instances  of  divine 
interposition,  as  found  recorded  in  the  aatobi- 
ography  of  Elder  Gland  Rodger,  that  humble, 
fiiithftil  servant  of  God,  who  thoogh  tried  as  in 
«  fhmace  of  fire  seven  times  heated,  yet  never 
once  lost  faith  in  God  nor  in  the  divinity  and 
truth  of  the  latter  day  work.  He  rests  from  his 
labors  and  truly  his  works  do  follow  him.  We 
never  remember  reading  Luke's  account  of  this 
healing  of  the  lame  man,  who  sat  daily  at  the 
gate  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  those  going  into 
the  temple,  without  our  heart  swelling  with 
amotion  and  tears  springing  to  our  eyes.  You 
have  all  read  it  as  found  in  the  third  of  Acts, 
and  we  know  many  of  your  hearts  have  pul- 
sated even  as  ours  has  in  the  reading. 

"Then  Peter  said.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ; 
l>ut  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee :  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk." 

Ah  what  think  you  was  silver  and  gold  in 
comparison  to  this  ?  Can  you  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  that  poor  cripple  would  have 
accepted  in  exchange  for  the  strength  which 
came  to  his  ankle  bones  as  he  leaped  upon  them 
and  entered  into  the  temple,  leaping,  shouting 
and  praising  God,  all  the  burnished  gold  and 
magnificent  gems  which  adorned  the  Beautiful 
gate? 

But  come  we  now  to  another  scene.  It  is 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Peter 
«aid  unto  this  man.  Rise  up  and  walk,  and  we 
stand  not  now  by  the  magnificent  gate  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  glory  of  that  tem- 
ple has  departed  and  Jerusalen^  is  trodden 
under  foot  of  the  Gentiles;  but  the  scene  is  a 
cottage  in  a  quiet  inland  town,  wherein  dwells 
one  who  has  been  lame  for  manv  vears — so 
lame  that  though  medical  skill  had  been  applied 
and  all  which  could  be  done  had  been  done, 
yet  many  times  he  was  not  able  to  walk  a  step. 
It  is  not  Peter  and  John  who  enter  beneath  his 
roof,  but  thanks  to  God  it  is  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  same  Master,  commissioned  by  him,  even 
as  those  others  were  commissioned  and  like 
them  going  from  place  to  place  declaring 
the  glad  tidings — ^not  of  a  resurrected  Sav- 
ior, for  that  the  world  has  never  lost  sight  of— 
but  of  a  resurrected,  a  restored  gospel,  lost  sight 
of  lo,  these  many  yearsi  According  to  the  ap- 
pointed ordinance  of  the  Lord's  house,  this 
young  man  administers  to  the  crippled,  afflicted 
one  and  he  who  aforetime  was  bound  of  disease, 
is  now  loosed  from  all  his  infirmities  and  him- 
self goes  forth  to  declare  the  good  news  of  a 
restored  gospel  to  mankind.  And  how  few,  sim- 
ple and  touching  are  the  words  with  which  the 
record  closes :  "This  happened  under  my  hands 
for  which  I  give  God  the  glory." 


Again  the  scene  is  changed  and  we  are  in  the 
deeert-&8tnessea  of  the  far  west    0  God,  how 
soon  has  thy  church  corrupted  henelf  and  to 
what  depths  of  in&my  have  sunk  those  men 
who  once  knew  thee,  once  walked  uprightly  and 
humbly  before  thee!    Banished  from  civilia- 
tion — under  the  ban  of  suspicion  and  corralleii 
like  cattle  we  find  Glaud  Rodger  and  for  what? 
Because  he  would  not  sell  his  birthright  of  hon- 
or and  become  as  vile  as  those  who  led  Thy 
church  into  such  horrible  pits  of  iniquity.    Be- 
cause he  loved,  honored  and  feared  Thv  holv 
name,  and  knew  that  despite  all  this  wreck  and 
ruin,  this  terrible  apostasy  of  the  latter  day, 
God  was  the  author  of  the  work  and  these 
apostates  were  once  his  people.    Goaded,  at 
last  to  desperation  by  the  condition  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  he  with  others  resolves  upon 
''Freedom  or  death,"  and  a  desperate  leap  is 
made.    Are  they  free  ?    Why  is  it  that  out  of 
all  that  number  but  one  should  be  chosen  to  re- 
turn and  that  one  Glaud  Rodger?    The  ques- 
tion will  never  be  answered  this  side  of  eter- 
nity ;  but  it  was  he,  and  tearing  himself  from 
the  clinging  embrace  of  his  wife  he  went  back 
to  his  &te.    Need  any  one  who  has  ever  bt^en 
in  Utah  be  told  what,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  God,  that  &te  would  have  been  ?    Alone,  in 
a  wretched   hovel — a  dugout — he  passes  the 
night,  and  who  can  tell  what  bitterness  of  an- 
guish weighs  upon  his  soul?    Is  this  the  end  of 
all  his  hopes  and  dreams — ^this  the  reward  of 
all  his  sacrifice?    There  passes  before  him  in 
rapid  review  the  many  blessed  hours  of  sweet 
communion — heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jefu* 
— where  he  has  enjoyed  communion  with  his 
Maker  in  company  with  some  of  these  rery 
men  who  now  seek  his  liie.    Is  God  a  mvtb- 
religion  a  fable?    Nay,  but  "How  art  thou  fal- 
len, O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning."    In  that 
supreme  hour  of  his  life  Glaud  Rodger  com- 
mends himsdf  into  the  hands  of  his  God  and 
lays  him  down  and  sleeps  until  the  first  rays  of 
light  streak  the  eastern  horizon.    Why  ^hovli 
he  then  arise  and  go  forth,  for  every  gate  but 
one  is  barred,  and  by  that  one,  pacing  back  and 
forth,  is  an  armed  sentry?     They  have  nat 
brought  him  back  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
face  once  more.    He  is  alone  and  resistance 
is  madness. 

Going  back  to  the  record  of  Luke  ve  ficd 
that  upon  one  occasion  the  high  priest,  fiH^^ 
with  indignation,  rose  up  and  thrust  the  apc^ 
ties  into  the  common  prison.  But  "theang^' 
of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  dooi^> 
and  brought  them  forth."  Again  there  if  a  ciu 
for  divine  interposition,  for  the  voice  of  thi: 
man  is  yet  to  be  lifked  up,  not  only  in  the 
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of  his  adoption  but  in  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
calling  upon  sinners  to  repent,  and  upon  those 
who  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of  right  and 
troth,  to  retnm  unto  God.  Calmly,  serenely  he 
arises  from  his  bed  upon  the  hard  ground  and 
walks  towards  the  gate.  Again,  in  what  un- 
pretentious words  the  circumstances  are  re- 
corded. 

"Early  next  morning  I  arose,  and  in  faith 
made  my  way  to  the  gate  where  the  Sentiael 
was  standing.  There  he  was  pacing  to  and  fro. 
I  did  not  halt,  but  walked  past  him  and  A«  $aw 
me  noty  although  I  was  close  to  him  and  it  was 
broad  day  light." 

Is  it  not  written,  ''He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee?" 

And  thus  they  multiply,  these  testimonies  of 
God's  work  in  the  latter  day,  until,  if  all  were 
written,  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  any 
one  to  say  that  more  or  greater  miracles  were 
wrought  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  than  in  our 
own  day.  These  are  among  the  testimonies  of 
which  God  said,  ''After  your  testimony  cometh 
wrath  and  indignation  upon  the  people."  *  *  ♦ 
Are  we  as  Saint«  prepared  to  abide  this  wrath? 


Akd  now  a  few  words  with  our  friends  about 
our  magazine.  The  testimonies  of  its  reception 
by  those  outside  the  church,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  is  read  by  them,  are  still  coming 
in  to  us,  and  though  unsolicited,  they  both 
cheer  and  encourage  us  in  our  work.  In  the 
past  many  of  our  friends  have  aided  us  by  send- 
ing the  magazine  to  others.    It  is  our  intention 


now  to  help  those  wishing  to  do  so,  by  reducing 
the  cost  when  used  for  tluit  purpose.  To  any 
one  who  is  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine  at  the 
r^:ular  rate  of  $1.50  per  annum,  we  will  furnish 
it  to  send  to  friends  at  $1.00  each.  We  make 
this  oflfer  only  to  those  who  are  already  sub- 
scribers and  ihemsehei  pay  for  the  extra  copies. 

Have  you  examined  our  premium  list  and 
have  you  found  among  the  articles  enumerated 
any  which  you  would  like  to  have?  If  so,  we 
ask  that  you  will  not  delay  in  making  an  effort 
to  secure  it.  We  are  your  debtors  for  past  fiei- 
vors  and  for  them  we  are  grateful,  but  being 
mutually  dependent,  we  ask  you  to  continue 
them,  and  we  promise  to  strive  in  the  future,  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  to  render  the  magazine 
worthy  of  your  patronage  and  support.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  its  short  life,  it 
has  been  the  medium  of  good  to  the  world,  and 
while  we  sustain  the  character  of  its  contents, 
we  beg  our  friends  will  not  forget  to  help  in  in- 
creasing its  circulation  that  we  may  reap  to- 
gether. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  an  illustration 
of  Nauvoo,  after  which  we  shall  resume  the 
likenesses  of  elders  in  the  church,  together  with 
some  who  contribute  to  its  pages. 


As  the  year  begins  to  near  its  close,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  as  many  as  conveniently  can, 
who  are  still  owing  us  on  subscription,  send  in 
the  money.  We  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience 
or  distress  any  one,  but  from  those  who  can 
conveniently  do  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
payment. 


"^i^:0:U:n:d  •:•  ip:a:b:l:e.-«*- 


KTiITEII  HV  SAI.«»MK. 


8CBBBK. 

Get  a  pair  of  folding  clothes-bars.  Either 
gild  them  or  have  them  painted  white.  Meas- 
ure the  space  between  tne  ui>rights,  and  take 
one  and  a  half  measures  in  widtn  and  double 
the  length  from  cross-bar  to  cross-bar  of  some 
pretty  colored  cheese  cloth.  Gather  the  top, 
leaving  a  little  ruffle  to  stand  up.  Put  one 
thickness  of  cloth  on  each  side  of  the  top  bar, 
letting  it  hang  below  the  bottom  bar ;  seam  it 
together  and  gather  again,  leaving  a  ruffle  the 
same  as  at  the  top.  Tack  the  cloth  at  intervals 
to  the  wood.  The  uses  of  screens  are  manifold 
and  manifest,  and  no  two  peoi>le  occupying  one 
room  will  ever  be  willing  to  give  up  the  use  of 


a  screen  if  once  enioyed.  Besides,  though  they 
are  exceedingly  oecorative,  they  are  yet  not 
difficult  to  make  at  home,  and  may  represent 
every  degree  of  expensiveness. 


LAUNDRY  BAG  VOB  HAKDKERCHUFB,  COLLARS 

AND  CUFFS. 

Take  a  white  damask  towel,  fold  it  lengthwise, 
sew  it  up  one-third  of  the  side  from  each  end, 
leaving  one-third  of  the  side  open  in  the  center ; 
turn  it  on  the  rieht  side,  feather  stitch  acrora 
the  ends  with  red  silk,  just  above  the  fringe. 
On  one  pocket  have  a  handkerchief  comer 
stamped,  and  on  the  other  the  words  "Collars 
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and  CufGSp"  oatlined  with  red  silk.    Tie  a  bow 
in  the  center  with  loop  to  hang  it  up  by. 

Ball  pen-wipers  are  made  of  circles  of  colored 
cloth,  each  circle  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
twelve  are  required  for  the  ball.  Four  colors 
should  be  used,  one  for  each  quarter.  Gold, 
blue,  pink  and  olive  form  a  prettv  combination. 
Three  circles  of  each  color  should  be  cut,  and 
gold  tinsel  laid  around  the  edjresand  overhand- 
ed  to  the  cloth  with  fine  gold-colored  silk. 
Each  circle  ia  then  folded  in  quarters  and  the 
points  sewed  strongly,  thus  bringing  the  tinsel- 
trimmed  edges  together,  making  four  folds  or 
loops  of  cloth,  between  which  the  pen  is  to  be 
wiped.  All  the  circles  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  A  loop  of  twisted  silk  or  narrow  rib- 
bon may  be  sewed  on  to  hang  it  up. 


THE  WAFFLE  MAN. 

The  chair?,  being  drawn  into  a  circle,  facing 
inward,  the  leader,  warning  the  company  that 
every  smile  will  cost  a  forfeit,  turns  to  his  left- 
hand  neighbor,  and,  singing  the  words  to  any 
familiar  monotonous  tone,  it<ks  him  soberly: 

Oh,  don't  you  know  the  WatTle  man? 
Oh,  don't  you  know  the  Wafile  man? 
Oh,  don't  you  know  the  AVaftie  m^n 
Who  lives  in  Baker's  Lane? 

The  next  player  mn<t  rei>ly,  with  perfect 
gravity,  lookidg  his  qu'stioner  full  in  the  face, 
and  singing  the  same  air: 

Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  the  AVafHe  man,  etc. 

Then  suddenly  he  turns  to  his  left-hand 
neighbor,  and  asks : 

Oh,  don't  you  know"  the  Wallie  man?  etc.,  as 
before. 

The  third  player  replies,  staring  his  (juestion- 
er  in  the  face  without  smiling, 

Oh,  yes  ;  I  know,  etc., 

and  in  turn  asks  his  left-hand  neiirhbor.  AV^hen 
the  entire  circle  has  been  thus  questioned,  they 
all  sing,  in  solemn  chorus. 

We  all  well  know  the  Wattle  man,  etc. 

If  any  circle  of  players  can  finish  this  absurd 
performance  without  producing  an  enormous 
pile  of  forfeits,  they  will  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  there  is. not  a  laugh  in  their  whole 
composition. 


Now,  as  the  weather  ^'rows  cooler  is  a  good 
time  for  the  play  of  Hare  and  Hounds.  To 
those  w!io  have  read  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  it  will  he  as  coals  to  Newcastle,  but  there 
may  be  some  amonj;  our  young  readers  who  do 
not  understand  tliis  healthful  recreation.  It  is 
an  old  English  game  and  is  played  like  this: 

HARE  AND  HOUNDS. 

Choose  amouL'  your  party  one  who  is  swift  of 
foot  and  ready  in  resource,  to  take  the  part  of 
the  hare;  and  then,  when  you  j  re  all  assem- 
bled, th(»  game  proceeds  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  hare,  who  provider  himself  with  a 
pocketful  of  paper  cuttings,  has  ten  minutes' 
law  given  him,  and  away  he  starts.  As  soon  as 
he  is  some  distance  from  the  hounds,  he  drops 
the  paper  cuttings  here  and  there  in  his  course 
to  guide  the  hounds.    The  paper  cuttings  are 


technically  called  "the  scent."  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  allowed  for  law,  the  hound? 
follow,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  scent;  and  the  game  is 
over  when  the  hare  is  finally  caught, — which,  if 
he  be  active  and  ingenious,  may  take  an  hour  or 
more.  It  is  u-  ual  to  elect  a  huntsman  and  whijv 
per-in  from  among  the  fastest  runners,  Ther-e 
direct  the  hunt,  call  together  the  hounds,  and 
generally  superintend  the  arrangements.  Some- 
times the  hare  is  provided  with  a  horn,  which  he 
blows  when  he  considers  he  is  far  enough  from 
his  pursuers.  The  huntsman,  too,  generally  car- 
ries a  white  flag,  and  the  whipper-in  a  red  one; 
and,  when  the  sient  is  struct,  off  they  all  iro, 
till  they  either  find  the  hare,  or  proclaim  him 
lost  It  is,  in  this  case,  the  huntsman's  part  to 
seek  the  trail  of  the  hare,  while  the  whipjH»r-in 
keeps  his  hounds  well  together  till  the  track  i< 
refound.  Then  Tally  h<>!  and  follow  the  white 
flag,  wherever  it  goes,  till  the  hare  is  fairly  ran 
to  earth.  If  a  long  course  be  taken  by  the  haro, 
it  is  as  well  that  he  should  provide  himself 
with  a  pocket  compass,  or  some  other  means  of 
finding  his  way  back  to  the  starting  place. 


CHILD  S  LEGGINdS  AND  DRAWERS. 

For  out-door  wear  tliis  cou>bination  pattern 
for  children  will  be  appreciated  as  comforlabk* 
and  necessary  for  health  so  long  as  it  is  cnstoni- 
ary  for  short  dresses  to  be  worn  in  cold  weatli- 
er: 

Take  four-fold  Germantown  yarn  and  j-ix 
bone  needles.    Ca.^t  on  sixty  stitches. 

Knit  tirst  and  sec  »nd  rows  plain. 

?A  row :  S  1,  k  1,  *  o,  n ;  re}>eat  from  *  to  en«l 
of  row. 

Knit  fifty  two  rows  ]>lain.  Narrow  at  the  l)e- 
ginninjr  and  end  of  each  row  for  ten  row?^. 
Narrow  at  the  bejjinning  only  of  ten  row*. 
There  are  now  thirtv-six  •^titche-^.  Knit  tw- 
rows  plain.  On  the  next  row  *  k  2,  p  2  ;  re}><'at 
from  *  tn  end  of  row. 

Knit  in  this  manner  twelve  rows;  in  the  n«\t 
seventeen  rows  decrease  ten  stitche^  tin:-: 
Narrow  at  the  bejrinning  and  end  of  the  1-^t, 
4th,  7th,  11th,  14th;  knit  the  alternate  rows 
plain. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  stitches.  Kri: 
three  rows  plain,  then  form  the  instep.  With 
the  right  side  of  the  work  toward  you.  knit  or! 
eighteen  stitches,  leaving:  eight  on  the  left-han  i 
needle  unknit;  turn  the  work  and  knit  ten 
stitches;  this  leaves  eight  unknit  on  the  rijht- 
hand  needle.  Take  another  needle,  knit  t1  t-e 
ten  stitches  that  form  the  instep  until  there  an- 
sixteen  rows.  Narrow  at  the  beginning  an  i 
end  of  next  row. 

Now  pick  up  ei^dit  stitches  (one  for  every  twa 
rows)  down  the  left-hand  side  oredjreof  the  in- 
step and  knit  them,  then  knit  the  eight  stitche^ 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ankle. 

Turn  the  work,  knit  the  eight  stitches  ajrain. 
and  those  also  at  the  left  of  the  instep  and  the 
stitches  across  the  toe  or  bottom  of  the  inst»^;' 
Now  pick  up  and  knit  eight  stitches  on  ih\ 
right-hand  side  and  the  eight  at  the  right  sitif*  ot 
of  the  ankle.  Knit  three  rows  plain  and  bin<l 
off  loosely  on  the  wrong  side.  Sew  on  a  strap 
to  pass  under  the  foot,  and  finish  at  the  top 
with  elastic  ribbon  or  cord  and  tassels. 
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THOUGHT. 


BY   ELDER   HEM  AN   C.   SMITH. 


<a9rHATS0EVER     things     are     true, 

jAl  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things." — Paul. 

If  we  are  to  be  judged  by  what  we  do, 
by  our  works,  why  should  we  think?  Is 
there  a  reward  to  be  given  for  thought? 
Can  you  find  any  where  in  God's  word  a 
reward  offered  to  him  who  thinks? 

I  heard  a  minister  sav  to  one  who  was 
seeking  peace  at  the  altar,  "Do  not  stop 
to  think;  the  moment  you  stop  to  think 
you  begin  to  doubt."  When  I  questioned 
the  correctness  of  this  advice,  the  above 
questions  were  propounded  to  me.  I  an- 
swered, "Whether  any  thing  is  to  be 
gained  by  thought  or  not,  Paul  advises  us 
to  think,  and  he  who  advises  not  to  think, 
i«^  not  in  harmony  with  the  apostle;  be- 
f^i<U'S,  one  who  has  been  endowed  with 
sufficient  sense  to  think,  can  not  avoid 
thinking  of  the  things  he  reads  when  pe- 
rusing God's  word." 

All  the  peace,  all  the  happiness,  all  the 
joy,  all  the  praise,  all  the  glory,  derived 
from  God's  word  to  sweeten  life  and 
inform  the  judgment  comes  through 
thought. 

Paul  instructs  us  to  think  on  truth,  be- 
cause by  so  doing  the  beauty  of  truth  is 
i<lolibly  stamped  upon  our  minds;  and  we 
h<'come  more  true,  more  honest  bv  think- 
\ti»  on  honesty;  more  just  by  thinking  on 
justice;  more  pure  by  thinking  on  purity; 
more  loving  by  thinking  on  things  which 
are  lovely;  more  exemplary  by  thinking 
on  things  which  are  of  good  report;  more 
virtuous  by  thinking  on  virtue;  more 
worshipful  by  thinking   on   praise;    and 


who,  from  sad  experience,  does  not  know 
that  we  are  more  inclined  to  lustful  acts 
when  thinking  on  lustful  things;  and  that 
when  we  think  of  evil  things,  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  evil  is  greater?  The  thought 
is  the  seed,  the  act  the  fruit  produced  by 
the  seed,  and  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

The  husbandman  who  sows,  is  not  di- 
rectly paid  for  the  seed  or  the  work  of 
sowing  it,  but  he  receives  remuneration 
by  the  fruit  produced,  so  he  wisely  con- 
cludes that  the  sowing  pays. 

If  no  direct  reward  for  thought  is. 
promised,  we  are  promised  a  reward  for 
the  fruits  of  thought,  and  he  who  is  wise 
will  conclude  that  it  pays  to  think.  Read- 
er, should  you  ever  be  advised  to  do  with- 
out  thought  that  which  concerns  your 
temporal  or  spiritual  good,  reject  that  ad- 
vice. 

God  fijave  vou  your  thinkin^j  faculties 
and  will  never  ask  you  to  yield  them,  nor 
will  he  hold  you  guiltless,  if  you  surren- 
der these  precious  gifts.  He  will  help 
you  to  think  by  informing  your  judgment, 
quickening  your  conceptions,  and  enlarg- 
ing your  understanding,  but  he  will  never 
lead  you  without  your  agency,  nor  will  he 
justify  you  in  putting  yourself  under 
spirit  control  to  the  forsaking  of  your 
own  volition. 

What  you  are  to-day  you  have  been 
made  by  thought.  You  are  not  now  what 
vou  have  been,  your  desires,  vour  antici- 
pations,  and  your  sense  of  right  have  been 
changed.  This  change  has  come  to  you 
as  the  result  of  the  thoughts  you  have  en- 
tertained. You  will  not  remain  what  you 
now  are,  you  must  still  change.  Choose 
well  then  your  thoughts,  for  upon  them 
depend  your  future  character,  whether  the 
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change  shall  leave  you  better  or  worse 
than  you  now  are.  Bid  farewell  to  your 
present  condition,  this  day^  this  hour,  you 
must  leave  it;  this  moment  the  busy  brain 
is  at  work,  impressions  being  made  which 
gradually  change  you.  Are  you  ascend- 
ing to  occupy  higher  ground,  or  descend- 
ing to  revel  in  lust  and  sin?  Weigh  well 
this  question,  for  not  only  your  own  future 
happiness  and  usefulness  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  what  you  are  now  thinking, 
but  the  influence  you  are  to  exercise  upon 
others  is  effected  thereby. 

Oh  heed  the  admonition  of  the  apostle, 
"7%mA:  on  these  things,"^^  and  think  note! 

True,  the  moulding  of  our  characters 
depends  much  upon  our  surroundings. 
But  why?  Because  those  surroundings 
suggest  thought,  and  thought  bears  fruit 
in  action,  for  which  we  are  to  be  judged. 
But,  kind  reader,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
entertain  every  thought  suggested,  else 
would  the  judgment  based  upon  our  acts 
be  unjust.  This  principle  often  cheers 
me  in  my  ministry;  for  I  know,  whether 
we  see  men  turning  to  Christ  or  not,  that 
if  we  are  successful  in  engaging  their 
minds,  but  for  a  few  moments,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  truth  that  they  are  benefitted 
thereby.  The  channel  of  evil  thought  has 
been  interrupted,  and  as  a  pebble  dropped 
in  the  water  causes  the  wave  to  circle 
round  until  it  lashes  the  farther  shore,  so 
will  this  truth,  launched  upon  the  ocean 
of  thought,  send  out  its  effects  until  they 
lash  the  shores  of  eternity.  They  inay 
forget  our  words,  they  may  even  forget 
us,  but  the  thought  we  suggested,  if  hon- 
estly considered,  has  done  its  work. 

It  is  well  to  read,  it  is  well  to  hear  the 
expression  of  others'  thought,  but  these 
benefit  us  only  as  they  suggest  thought  to 
our  own  minds.  It  is  not  the  amount  we 
read  or  hear,  but  the'  character  of  the 
things  suggested,  which  is  useful  to  us. 

The  suggesting  of  higher,  purer,  nobler 
thoughts  than  can  be  derived  from  man 
or  earthly  surroundings  is  the  only  pur- 
pose served  by  God  revealing  his  will, 
and  if  such  thoughts  do  not  come  to  us 
we  have  Received  no  profit  from  the  word. 

Young  friend,  if  your  ambition  is  to 
learn  the  words  of  great  men  simply  that 
you  may  repeat  them,  the  world  does  not 
need  you.  Science  has  removed  the  ne- 
cessity of  your  existence  by  inventing  a 
machine  to  do  your  work  which  will  be 
less  in  the  way  than  you  are.     But  if,  af- 


ter reading,  you  will  calmly  weigh  the 
matter,  reason  upon  it,  enlarge  upon  the 
ideas  expressed,  and  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  your  earnest,  honest  thought, 
men  will  cheerfully  give  you  room  in  the 
great  arena  of  life,  and  the  influence  of 
your  thought  will  flow  in  ten  thousand 
channels,  continually  blessing  the  world 
even  after  your  body  has  mouldered  in 
the  dust,  and  your  name  has  been  forgot- 
ten by  men.  Upon  this  principle  it  was 
said  of  Abel,  "He  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth." 

Better,  however,  that  you  should  never 
think  than  that  your  thought  should  be  of 
that  nature  that  the  influence  diffused 
would  curse  the  world,  for  it  will  yet  be 
said  of  you,  as  of  another,  "Better  never 
have  been  born."  Then  think  well,  think 
carefully,  think  wisely,  and  entertain,  no 
not  for  a  moment,' an  evil  thought,  cherish 
not  an  unclean  thing,  banish  from  your 
mind  every  lustful,  unchaste  desire  as  you 
would  shake  a  viper  from  your  bosom;  for 
the  effects  are  more  vital,  more  dangerous, 
more  deadly  to  your  interests.  Read  what 
Jesus  says  of  him  who  looketh  to  last. 

Thought  has  given  us  all  the  labor  sav- 
ing inventions  of  the  age,  it  has  unlocked 
the  mysteries  of  science,  and  triumphant- 
ly utilized  the  forces  of  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  Forces,  too,  never  men- 
tioned in  God's  revelations  to  men,  but 
wisely  left  by  him  for  man  to  find  out  and 
apply  by  the  use  of  intelligence  given. 
Man  can  not  create,  but  he  can  discover 
principles  ordained  by  the  Infinite  One 
and  use  them,  thus  becoming  a  co-worker 
with  God. 

When  he  unchained  the  lightning  from 
the  clouds  and  so  utilized  it  as  to  transmit 
his  thoughts  to  earth's  remotest  bounds  in 
an  instant  of  time,  or  turned  darkness  into 
light,  he  created  nothing,  but  simply 
learned  how   to  labor  in   harmonv  with 

m 

God.  When  he  discovered  how  to  utilize 
the  power  of  steam,  until  the  commerce  (A 
the  world  is  borne  over  land  and  sea  by 
its  use,  he  only  learned  a  principle  which 
had  existed  since  creation's  mom.  He 
became  a  laborer  together  with  God  by 
working  in  harmony  with  His  law.  Had 
man  always  been  contented  to  copy  what 
his  fathers  had  done,  these  and  a  thousaixi 
other  useful  things  had  never  been  invent- 
ed. We  would  have  been  happy  only 
upon  the  principle  that  "ignorance  is 
bliss." 
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In  spiritual  things  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Paul  says,  "We  are  laborers  to- 
gether with  God."  A  later  revelation 
says,  "Let  him  that  laboreth  in  the  minis- 
try and  him  that  toileth  in  the  affairs  of 
the  men  of  business  and  of  work,  labor  to- 
gether with  God."  The  only  difference 
being,  help  is'given  by  revelation,  and  by 
the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  to  lift  our 
thoughts  into  a  higher  realm,  leading  us 
to  consider  things  which  the  natural  mind 


can  not  fathom,  and  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand the  operation  of  higher  laws  than 
we  could  otherwise  comprehend. 

Then  let  me  urge  you  again  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle^  "Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 


THE    SONG    AT    NIGHT. 


The  day  was  dark  with  threatened  rain» 

The  cloudB  hung  low  and  dreary, 
I  heard  the  moarnful  winds  complain 

With  voices  sad  and  eerie ; 
They  whisjwred  tales  of  other  days, 

When  love  and  I  together 
Went  drifting  o*er  youth's  happy  ways, 

In  springtime's  perfect  weather. 

I  set  my  heart  in  tune  forlorn 

With  all  their  mournful  sighing; 
I  let  my  eyes  seek  out  each  thorn 

Along  my  pathway  lying. 
My  star  of  hope  was  in  eclipse 

'Neath  clouds  that  knew  no  rifling ; 
And  love  and  faith,  dismantled  ships. 

O'er  woe's  dark  waves  were  drifting. 

The  household  slept ;  but  I,  alone, 

irnsoothed  by  stars'  soft  splendor, 
To  unresponsive  night  made  moan 

Through  twilight  still  and  tender; 
As  dark  my  mood  as  was  the  night, 

Her  somber  garments  wearing. 
Till  through  my  darkness  fell  a  light 

Some  traveler  homeward  faring. 


From  out  the  valley,  just  below. 

Where  whip-poor-wills  were  calling. 
Across  the  bridge  I  heard  him  go. 

Where  fragrant  dews  were  falling; 
Along  the  darksome  road  he  sang — 

No  sadness  did  he  borrow — 
Clear,  sweet,  and  strong  his  rich  voice  rang, 

"We're  going  home  to-morrow  1" 

Still  £Eirther  up  the  valley  sweet 

He  sang  the  promise  olden, 
"For  weary  feet  awaits  a  street 

Of  wondrous  pave,  and  golden." 
The  night  birds  ceased  their  songs  to  hear, 

An  echo  strove  to  borrow 
The  singers  words,  now  faint  but  clear, 

"We're  going  home  to-morrow." 

We're  going  home — ^blest  be  the  song ! 

Why  should  we  walk  in  sorrow? 
The  way,  though  rough,  will  not  be  long; 

"W^'re  going  home  to-morrow." 
0  wounds  that  bleed,  O  hearts  that  roam ! 

From  this,  new  courage  borrow ; 
Let  in  the  light  that  shines  from  Home, 

"We're  going  home  to-morrow." 

—Selected. 


PROPER    ENTERTAINMENT    FOR    CHILDREN. 


/JVHRILDREN  can  easily  be  won  to  a  loving 
y§)  interest  in  those  means  and  agencies  which 
tend  to  their  good ;  and  if  parents  have  re- 
fined tastes,  and  have  learned  to  find  enjoyment 
in  elevating  occupations,  thev  need  have  little 
difficalty  in  bringing  tbeir  children  to  be  sharers 
with  them  in  the  line  of  their  best  impulses  and 
endeavors.  But  in  manv  an  instance  the  parent 
takes  it  for  granted  that  because  he  would 
rather  get  than  give,  his  child  must  feel  the 
same  way ;  and  that  because  he  enjoys  a  silly 
show  or  a  noisy  demonstration  rather  than  a 


quiet  hour  or  an  instructive  lesson,  his  child 
must  have  the  same  perverted  taste.  Thus  it 
happens  that  parents  often  lower  their  child- 
ren's standard  of  enjoyment  bv  their  very  en- 
deavor to  conform  to  their  children's  standard 
so  far.  And  there  are  instances  of  children 
brinsine  their  parents  to  their  own  higher 
standard  by  a  timely  word  or  a  winsome  exam- 
ple. 

The  Hartford  Evening  Post  gives  a  pleasant 
illustration  in  this  line  from  real  life  in  the 
Connecticut  capital.     "The  father  of  a  very 
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interesting  boy  of  five  years  old,"  it  sayp,  "has 
been  taking  him  of  late  to  the  polo  and  opera- 
house  [the  theatre]  attractions.  At  the  polo 
games  the  little  fellow  was  considerbly  dis- 
turbed on  account  of  the  harshness  of  the' sport, 
and  decided  not  to  go  again.  His  success  at  the 
oi)era-house  was  not  less  disappointing.  A  play 
with  a  few  touches  of  tragedy  was  on  the  boards, 
and  the  child  was  glad  enough  to  get  home. 
Finally,  the  father,  who  was  an  intelligent  me- 
chanic, said  to  the  boy:  'Where  shall  I  take 
you?  You  don't  like  the  polo  game,  and  vou 
don't  want  to  go  to  the  theater  again.'  Tirtell 
you,  papa,  said  the  little  fellow,  *take  me  to 
church  and  Sunday-school.'  The  child's  moth- 
er is  accustomed  to  take  him  to  both  of  these 


places,  but  the  father  has  not  been  with  him." 
The  Hartford  paper  adds :  "There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  father  will  go  hereafter 
with  the  little  one." 

The  lesson  of  that  incident  might  well  be 
learned  by  many  a  parent  who  thinks  that  the 
"entertainments"  wnich  suit  his  taste  are  not 
suited  to  the  purer  tastes  of  his  children,  and 
by  many  a  superintendent  also,  who  thinks 
that  Christmas  theatricals  will  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  his  scholars  generally  than  would  be  a 
service  of  praise  and  of  Christian  giving.  The 
child  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  is  as  truly 
a  pattern  for  the  disciples  of  to-dav  a**  it  was 
for  the  disciples  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.- 


TIIE    DUTY    OF    BELIEVING    SOMETHING. 


TT  POSITIVE  belief  of  some  kind  is 
/i  essential  to  a  man's  manhood.  He 
who  has  no  belief,  is  without  the  chief 
impelling  power  in  human  nature;  and, 
whatever  are  his  other  qualities  and  pos- 
sessions, he  can  never  be  a  fully  furnished 
man  in  his  sphere  of  influence  and  action. 
The  better  a  man's  belief,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  man;  but  even  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  his  belief,  the 
fact  of  his  having  a  belief  of  any  sort  is 
to  his  advantage.  The  worst  belief  in 
the  world  is  better  than  no  belief;  and 
from  that  starting-point  all  the  way  up 
the  scale,  it  h  the  man's  measure  of  belief 
that  decides  the  measure  of  the  man  him- 
self. 

It  is  a  common  thought  to  connect  the 
idea  of  creed  or  belief  with  narrowness  of 
mind  and  bigotry  of  spirit,  and  to  con- 
sider laxity  of  belief  as  practically  synon- 
ymous with  liberality  of  mind  and  soul. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliere  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  bigotry  in  even  the  strictest 
belief;  and  there  is  in  a  sense  no  possi- 
bility of  true  liberality  except  as  a  result 
of  a  positive  belief.  Love  is  the  very 
essence  of  belief;  while  bigotry  is  an 
exhibit  of  a  lack  of  love.  The  word  "be- 
lief" is  but  another  form  of  the  term  "by 
love."  Its  primitive  meaning  is,  a  con- 
viction that  comes  by  love  for  a  truth 
that  is  deemed  worthy  of  love.  "Liber- 
ality" is  a  w^ord  from  the  same  root  as 
love,  or  belief.  It  indicates  a  loving 
spirit  toward  others;  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  spirit  of  love  will  show  itself 
alike  in  all  directions, — toward  the  truth 


and  toward  those  who  need  the  lischt  of 
truth.     Bigotry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
its  essence  unloving.     It  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  love  of  truth,  but  out  of  a  hatred 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  oppose  the 
truth;  and  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  show 
itself  in  those  who  dislike  narrow-minded 
believers   as   in   those  who   are   narrow- 
minded   in    their   belief.      A   traditional 
origin  of  the  word  "bigot"  is  in  the  ex- 
clamation of  a  duke  of  Normandv,  who, 
on  being  ordered  to  kiss  the  foot  of  King 
Charles,  replied  vehemently,  "^"e  s*.^  hi 
(?o«.'"— "Not  so,  by  God!"     Or,  in  other 
words,  the  first  "bigot"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  man  who  was  intense  in  his 
opposition  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  th*^ 
customs  of  his  day.     And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  or  of  unloving 
intolerance,    is,   and    alw^ays    has    been, 
found  in  some  of  its  worst  phases  in  the 
minds   and    hearts   of   those  who   abhor 
creeds  and  creed-lovers.     A  positive  be- 
lief is  consistent  with  the  largest  liberali- 
ty, and  the   lack  of  a  positive  l>elief  is 
often  the  accompaniment,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  narrow-minded   illiberality — iu  the 
spirit  of  the  intensest  bigotry. 

A  religious  belief  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  characteristic  of  man  in  his  purest 
and  noblest  outreachings  toward  the  un- 
seen and  the  infinite.  The  highest  attain- 
ments and  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul  have  ever  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  man's  religious  beliefs.  And  the 
strongest  incentives  to  personal  w^ell-do- 
ing,  to  acts  of  self-denying  and  self-for- 
getful devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  and 
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to  the  surrender  of  one's  person,  one's 
])osse88ions,  and  one's  very  life,  in  proof 
of  fidelity  to  principle  and  to  truth,  have 
alwavs  had  their  center  in  those  beliefs. 
There  has  been  much  of  bigotry  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  had  positive  be- 
liefs in  the  realm  of  religious  truth,  and 
again,  there  has  been  much  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  such  believers.  The  big- 
otry has  been  an  evidence  of  the  bad  spirit 
of  those  who  held  the  beliefs,  and  who 
were  bitter  against  those  who  did  not 
hold  them.  The  liberality  has  been  the 
outgrowth  of  that  spirit  of  love  which  is 
the  essence  of  every  true  belief,  and  which 
ought  to  show  itself  in  every  direction 
and  toward  all. 

A  religious  belief  of  some  kind  is  a 
duty;  for  a  religious  belief  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  man's  truest  manhood.  What 
men  believe,  is  really  of  less  importance 
than  that  men  believe  something.  There 
\^  a  measure  of  excuse  for  persons  who 
have  a  wrong  belief  in  matters  of  religion, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  have 
no  belief  in  such  matters.  In  the  one 
case  the  person  may  have  been  wrongly 
taught  or  unwisely  influenced;  but  in  the 
other  case  there  is  a  lack  of  personal 
character,  or  of  the  assertion  of  character; 
and  for  that  lack  the  individual  is  imme- 
diately responsible.  He  who  is  without 
a  [)ositive  belief  in  matters  of  religion  is 
without  the  chief  est  distinguishing  trait 
of  an  intelligent  and  fully  developed  hu- 
man being;  and  if  he  does  not  know 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  his  lack,  it  is  to 
his  discredit  in  every  way.  Error  of 
religious  opinion  is  bad  enough;  but  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  emptiness  of  religious 
opinion. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  would 
not  be  called  a  religious  bigot,  said,  on 
this  point,  in  an  address  in  London,  while 
he  was  the  American  Minister  there: 
"The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion 
at  all;  and  those  men  who  live  in  ease 
and  luxury,  indulging  themselves  in  *the 
amusement  of  going  without  religion,' 
may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in  a  land 
where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed 
the  beastliness  and  ferocity  of  the  men 
who,  but  for  Christianity,  might  long  ago 
have  eaten  their  bodies  like  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off  their  heads  and 
tanned  their  hides,  like  the  monsters  of 
the  French  Revolution."  And  here,  inci- 
dentally,   Mr.   Lowell,    emphasized    the 


truth,  that  the  bitterest  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  that  has  been  known 
within  the  bounds  of  the  civilized  world 
in  modem  times,  was  among  "the  mon- 
sters of  the  French  Revolution,"  who 
were  monsters  because  of  their  lack  of 
any  positive  religious  belief. 

There  is  no  commoner  error,  nor  is 
there  a  greater  one,  in  the  realm  of  relig- 
ious thought, — or  in  the  realm  of  thought 
about  religion, — than  in  supposing  that 
liberality  of  opinion  consists  largely  in 
refusing  to  4)elieve  what  others  believe — 
in  this  realm*  Whereas,  true  liberality 
consists  in  having  a  belief  which  will 
take  in  the  measure  of  truth  that  is  in 
every  creed,  and  which  includes  more 
than  is  specifically  defined  in  any  or  all 
of  them.  "I  am  very  liberal,"  says  one. 
"I  am  too  liberal  to  believe  all  that  is  in 
your  creed."  "Well,  do  you  believe  all 
that  is  in  the  Bible?"  "No,  I  don't  be- 
lieve all  the  Old  Testament  stories." 
"Do  you  believe  what  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament?"  "I  don't  believe  in 
Paul's  theology."  "Do  you  believe  the 
words  of  Jesus?"  "I  don't  believe  that 
he  was  divine."  "You  are  telling  me 
what  you  doi\!t  believe.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  do  believe?"  "Well,  I  don't 
think  it  makes  much  difference  what  a 
man  hdlevt^^  if  only  he  doei^  right."  "And 
now  will  you  just  tell  me  how  a  man  can 
know  what  is  right,  and  what  it  is  that 
he  ought  to  do  in  order  to  fare  as  well  as 
the  best  of  men,  unless  he  has  some  well- 
defined  belief  concerning  duty  here  and 
destiny  hereafter?" 

In  a  small  gathering  of  clergymen, — 
all  of  whom  loved  to  be  known  as  "liber- 
al Christians,"  and  some  of  whom  were 
liberal,  while  others  were  not, —  a  young 
pastor  read  an  essay  on  freedom  of  relig- 
ious thought,  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
strongly  against  all  creeds  and  positive 
beliefs  concerning  the  here  or  the  here- 
after, as  only  hindrances  to  a  man's  indi- 
vidual progress  in  thinking  and  doing. 
Among  those  who  listened  with  thought- 
ful interest  to  that  paper  was  the  large- 
brained  and  large-hearted  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  and  when  it  came  his  turn  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  he  said,  with  gentle  and 
considerate  firmness:  "I  appreciate  most 
heartily  the  spirit  of  our  young  brother 
in  his  well-written  paper;  but  I  think  he 
has  made  one  mistake  in  outlining  the 
necessities   of  a  successful   life   voyage. 
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Every  navigator  may  choose  for  himself 
his  ultimate  destination;  but  he  must 
intend  to  go  somewhere^  or  his  voyage  is 
a  dead  failure  from  the  start.  I  find  a 
shipmaster  with  a  fine  vessel  well  supplied 
with  stores  for  a  voyage,  and  I  ask  him 
where  he  is  going.  'Oh,  I  hav'nt  any 
particular  destination!'  he  answers.  'I'm 
going  to  weigh  anchor,  and  spread  my 
sails,  and  leave  it  to  the  winds  and  tides 
to  take  me  where  they  will.  I've  no  con- 
fidence in  charts;  so  I'll  not  follow  them. 
I've  no  need  of  a  compass;  for  that  is  of 
service  only  when  a  navigator  decides  his 
own  course.  I'll  not  follow  any  old  tracks. 
I'll  simply  go  on  a  voyage.'  Now,  how- 
ever conscientious  and  well-meaning  that 
captain  is,  I  think  be  makes  a  fatal  mis- 
take. If  I  am  in  command  of  a  ship,  I 
want  to  sail  for  somewhere.  Whether 
it's  Greenland,  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  or 
Cape  Horn,  or  Madagascar,  I'll  have  some 
port  in  view,  and  I'll  go  for  it.  And  I 
think  any  man  makes  a  great  mistake 
who  has  not  enough  of  a  creed  to  sail 
by — for  somewhere." 

No  man,  young  or  old,  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  knowing  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve.   It  is  his  duty  to  know  what  he  does 


believe,  and  to  make  that  belief  the  par- 
pose  of  his  life-course,  until  another  be- 
lief, a  larger  belief,  or  a  better  belief,  has 
control  of  him;  for  no  life  is  worth  living 
that  is  not  controlled  or  directed  by  a 
positive  belief  for  the  here  and  for  the 
hereafter.  And  the  fuller  and  truer  be- 
lief will  be  surer  to  come  to  one  who  is 
already  moving  along  in  the  line  of  his 
imperfect  and  it  may  be  his  erroneous 
belief,  than  to  one  who  is  not  moving  in 
the  line  of  any  belief.  At  Mr.  Moody's 
students'  school  at  Northfield,  last  sum- 
mer, young  Mr.  Wilder,  an  evangelist  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work,  said  pithily: 
"I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  work,  but, 
God  helping  me,  I  am  going  where  there 
are  thousands  and  millions  who  have  nev- 
er heard  the  name  of  Jesus.  I  mean  to  open 
the  throttle-valve  and  steam  out  on  the 
main  track  of  the  greatest  need.  If  the 
Lord  wishes  me  on  a  side  track,  he  can 
switch  me  off.  But  even  God  can  not 
switch  a  motionless  engine."  And  as  it 
is  in  action,  so  it  is  in  belief.  The  only 
hope  of  finally  making  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  is  in  the  soul-absorbing 
purpose  of  making  progress  in  softie  di- 
rection. 

—SdltorUl  in  Sunday  School  Times. 
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BT  BT7TH. 


OWEETLY  sounded  the  refrain,  as  it 
)0  floated  out  through  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  church,  "We  shall  come  re- 
joicing, bringing  in  the  sheaves."  But 
the  listener  sighed  as  she  thought,  "Where 
are  my  sheaves?  What  shall  I  bring?" 
My  lot  is  to  toil  in  weariness  and  loneli- 
ness, day  after  day,  for  that  which  sus- 
tains not  only  my  life,  but  the  life  of  oth- 
ers, and  when  the  home  is  sought,  it  is 
not  to  find  rest  and  soothing  influences, 
but  a  place  where,  while  its  occupants 
are  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  nature's 
elements,  the  fiercer  storms  of  human 
passion  break  forth  with  fury,  and  the 
"dinner  of  herbs"  that  might  have  been 
endured,  if  seasoned  with  love,  becomes 
•  doubly  hard  to  bear  when,  added  to  pov- 
erty is  sadness  of  spirit. 


Again  upon  the  air  float  out  the  words, 

*'When  our  weeping  'a  over, 
He  will  bid  us  welcome; 
We  shall  come  reioicing, 
Bringing  in  the  sheaves." 

Words  of  comfort  to  a  weary  one,  ready 

almost  to  cry  out  to  heaven,  "Why  was  I 

placed  here?"     The  weeping  will  some 

time  be  over  and  we  shall  o^ome  with  oar 

sheaves,  such   as  we  may  gather  as  we 

make  the  journey  of  life.     It  may  be,  and 

hope  whispers  it  shall  be,  that  the  future 

pathway   shall    lead    through    plenteous 

fields,  where  the  waving  grain  invites  the 

reaper,  but  here  and  from  this  barren  field 

what  can  I  gather? 

"0  weary  hearts,  storm  beat  and  driven, 
And  robbed  by  wintr\'  blasts, 
Who  hold,  through  all  God's  chastening, 
His  promises  so  fast." 
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Though  from  the  unfruitful  field  you 
gather  not  such  sheaveB  as  others  from 
more  inyiting  ones,  though  not  one  soul 
may  recognize  in  your  words  the  Master's 
voice;  yet  "if  you  faint  not,"  you  shall 
surely  bear  home  precious  sheaves,  the 
sheaves  of  patience,  of  long-suffering,  of 
efforts   nobly  made,  that  have  served  to 


ennoble  and  strengthen  your  own  charac- 
ter, if  not  the  characters  of  others. 

Motive  is  the  soul  of  action,  and  He 
who  looks  not  upon  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  man  but  on  his  heart,  will  not  so 
minutely  scan  your  actions  as  your  mo- 
tives, nor  judge  so  much  from  the  results 
of  your  labor  as  from  the  earnestness  of 
the  endeavor. 


EVIDENCES    OF    GOD'S    CARE    FOR    HIS    CHILDREN. 


HIS    FAITHFULNESS   TO    HIS    PROMISES    IN    THESE    LAST   DATS   AS    IN    FORMER   DAYS. 

BY  BLON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  in  the  spring  of  1848  that  a  young 
man  just  past  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  obedience  to  a  call  from  God  through 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  in  answer 
to  the  whisperings  and  impressions  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  bade  farewell  to  all  that 
was  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  started  out 
without  purse  or  scrip,  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdonuof  God  to  an  unbeliev- 
ing world.  He  had  given  the  last  of  his 
earnings  except  one  half  penny,  to  spread 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  with  a  strong  faith 
in  Him  who  had  said  to  his  disciples  of 
ancient  times,  ''Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  and  again,  ''Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye 
shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?" 

He  bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  that  he 
might  be  one  of  the  instruments  in  God's 
hands  in  bursting  the  fetters  of  sin  and 
unbelief  from  the  necks  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  proclaiming  a  free  and  a  full  salva- 
tion to  all. 

His  learning  was  very  limited,  his  tal- 
lents  undeveloped,  and  his  experience  had 
been  full  of  bitterness  to  his  soul,  and  not 
such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  solemn 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  minister 
of  Christ.  All  this  he  fully  realized;  but 
he  also  realized  that  God  had  called  him 
to  the  work,  and  he  believed  he  would 
qualify  him  to  perform  it.  He  had  not 
taken  up  this  duty  because  he  thought 
himself  qualified,  for  he  knew  he  was  not. 
Nor  because  he  loved  to  be  an  object  for 
the  public  gaze.  It  was  his  very  nature 
to  shrink  from  this.     It  was  not  because 


his  own  voice  was  music  to  his  ears;  for 
he  would  far  rather  listen  to  the  wisdom 
of  God  through  other  lips,  realizing  that 
he  needed  to  be  taught  instead  of  attempt- 
ing the  role  of  teacher.  No;  he  felt  the 
divine  impulse  pressing  him  forward  to 
the  work,  and  to  withstand  God  would 
have  been  base  ingratitude,  and  he  would 
have  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  fellow  men. 
But  even  this  inborn  feeling  was  not 
enough;  he  waited  the  dictation  of  the 
Almighty  through  his  authorized  channel; 
and  when  that  came  he  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  humbly  seeking 
divine  aid,  he  entered  with  trembling 
limbs  and  a  faltering  heart  upon  his 
arduous  life  work. 

I  have  stated  that  he  went  "without 
purse  or  scrip,"  and  some  may  wonder 
what  this  means.  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
meant  to  him.  It  meant  to  leave  all  that 
was  dear  of  earthly  friends  and  things  of 
the  world  behind  him,  and  go  out  into  an 
unbelieving  world,  without  hope  of  any 
earthly  reward,  not  even  expecting  to 
receive  honors  or  fame  from  the  world, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  its  jeers,  its  scorns 
and  hatred;  yea,  its  persecution;  for  his 
divine  Master  has  said:  "If  they  have  per- 
secuted me,  they  will  persecute  you  also." 
And  one  of  the  inspired  apostles  has  testi- 
fied: "All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  It  further 
meant  to  him,  that  he  must  go,  depend- 
ing upon  God  alone  to  provide  for  his 
wants,  and  that  his  labors  were  not 
to  be  like  other  men's;  a  means  of  accu- 
mulating and  laying  up  earthly  treasures 
as  the  reward  of  his  toil;  but  he  must 
labor  and  wait  until  his  work  on  earth 
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was  done,  and  approved  of  the  divine  Mas- 
ter. Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  expected 
to  hear  the  welcome,  *Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  And  this  he  under- 
stood, must  be  his  life  work,  let  that  life 
be  long  or  short. 

lie  was  sent  out  like  all  the  rest  of 
God's  servants,  to  prove  the  world;  yea, 
and  to  prove  himself  too,  and  by  this 
means  he  would  be  enabled  to  prove  God. 

It  is  not  intended  to  write  a  biography, 
or  a  sketch  of  travels,  but  simply  to  give  a 
few  incidents,  showing  the  faithfulness  of 
God  to  his  promises. 

I  realize  that  real  helps  to  faith,  a  true 
and  abiding  faith,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  young,  must  be  based  upon  solid 
facts;  indeed  the  narratives  must  be  nar- 
ratives of  fact.  A  faith  based  upon  fiction 
is  groundless  and  will  fail  the  holder  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  need.  Fiction  may 
be  poetical,  but  it  is  only  fiction.  It  may 
breathe  good  sentiments,  and  may  have  a 
worthy  purpose,  but  it  lacks  the  essential 
element  of  truth.  The  onlv  true  founda- 
tion  for  a  true  and  intelligent  faith,  is 
truth.  The  soldier  of  the  cross,  armed 
with  this,  will  be  enabled  to  conquer  the 
world.  lie  will  be  nerved  with  a  quiet, 
unassuming,  dauntless  courage  that  will 
brave  the  greatest  dangers,  overcome  the 
mightiest  obstacles  and  fearlessly  face  the 
deadliest  foe.  Let  a  man  trulv  believe 
that  God  is  on  his  side,  and  he  fears  no 
evil. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  encour- 
age the  young  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
"Lord,  and  to  strengthen,  if  possible,  his 
faith  in  the  cause  for  which  he  is  doing 
battle.  Hence  nothing  but  truth  and 
facts  will  be  recorded  on  these  pages; 
facts  known  to  the  writer,  and  not  gath- 
ered from  hearsav,  or  from  histories. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  first 
meal  he  ate  after  he  started  on  his  mis- 
sion of  love.  Wearied  and  hungry,  he 
called  at  a  little  old  cottage  on  the  road- 
side, occupied  by  an  aged  couple,  father 
and  mother  Hod  son,  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  rich  in  the  faith  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel;  and  after  breaking  the 
bread  of  life  to  them,  in  private  conver- 
sation, they  insisted  upon  his  partaking 
with  them  of  their  frugal  meal,  which 
consisted  of  bread  and  a  little  bacon  fat 
spread  thereon,  and  a  cup  of  coifee,  made 
from  burnt  crusts  of  bread.     It  was  not 


an  inviting  meal,  even  to  an  hungry  man* 
and  an  epicure  would  have  turned  away 
from  it  in  disgust;  but  it  was  the  best 
they  had,  and  it  was  given  with  as  good 
a  heart,  and  as  free  a  hand,  as  ever  gave 
food  to  the  hungry.  It  was  eaten  in  the 
true  spirit  of  gratitude,  both  to  God  and 
this  aged  couple;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the 
blessing  of  heaven  was  left  upon  their 
heads  and  hearts,  as  the  traveler  wended 
his  way  to  the  place  of  his  labor. 

He  preached  his  maiden  sermon  in  the 
city  of  Litchfield,  Staffordshire,  England, 
and  was  blest  with  good  liberty,  and  was 
greatly  praised  by  the  few  Saints  for  the 
talent  manifested.  It  is  possible  he  was 
elated  and  forgot  to  give  the  praise  where 
it  belonged. 

But  his  self-glorification  did  not  last 
long.     His  second  sermon  was  delivered 
in  West  Bromwich.     He  took  as  his  text 
Acts  2:38,  and  he  did  not  depart  from  it; 
in  fact  he  could  say  nothing  else.     His 
mind  was  confused,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing  more.     He  soon  took  his  seat 
in  confusion,  and  bitterly  said  to  himself, 
"Charley,  if  that  is  the  best  you  can  do, 
you  had  better  go  hopie  and  stay  there." 
But  He  who  had  called  him,  had  taken 
this  means  to  teach  him  a  lesson — a  les- 
son of  entire  dependence  upon  God  for 
spiritual    power   as   well   as   for   "daily 
bread."      This   lesson    he   received,   and 
kissed  the  rod  that  smote  him;    nor  did 
he  ever  forget  it.     He  had  learned  that 
without  the  aid  of   the  Holy  Spirit,  no 
man   can    preach    the    gospel   of    Jesus 
Christ;    and,  thank  God,  he  learne<l  at 
this   early   period    never   to    attempt   to 
preach   that   gospel  without  seeking  the 
divine  aid.     Since  then  he  has  heard  able 
and  very  eloquent  men  attempt  the  work, 
as   it    appeared    to   him,     in    their  own 
strength;  but  while  they  uttered  eloquent 
words  of  ponderous  sound,  and  even  kept 
to  the  letter  of  the  word,  the  Spirit  and 
power  were  lacking;    and,  these  lacking, 
it  failed  to  be  the  gospel  of  Christ;  for 
"Tif  if<  the  poicer  of  God  ny^to  salvation.'^ 

Another  lesson  his  Ileavenlv  Father 
taught  him  in  a  dream.  In  this  dream  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  build- 
ing, from  which  he  appeared  to  fall,  and 
as  he  fell  through  the  air,  it  seemed  as 
though  all  his  vital  powers  gathered 
around  his  heart,  and  he  felt  all  the  sen- 
sations a  person  would  feel  in  falling 
from  a  great  height;    but  ere  he  could 
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reach  the  ground  he  awoke.  And  this 
thought  flashed  instantly  into  his  mind, 
"Never  try  to  climb  or  aspire  to  power 
and  position  other  than  that  to  which  God 
shall  call  you."  This  lesson  has  ever  been 
with  him,  and  he  has  always  shunned, 
rather  than  sought  for  elevated  positions 
in  the  church  of  God.  And  whenever  he 
sees  a  person  seeking  for  place  and  i)ower, 
or  in  other  words  responsible  positions  in 
the  church,  he  is  satisfied  they  neither 
understand  themselves  nor  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities they  covet. 

After  he  had  been  traveling  three 
months,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in 
the  very  ancient  town  of  Bridgenorth,  in 
the  county  of  Shropshire;  and  on  his  way 
he  visited  his  mother  and  preached  the 
gospel  to  her,  and  on  leaving  her  she  put 
a  silver  sixpence  in  his  hand  and  bade 
him  God  speed.  Passing  through  a  vil- 
lage, where  was  a  small  branch  of  the 
church,  called  the  Wordsley  branch,  he 
broke  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  The 
Saints  had  noticed  that  his  shoes  were 
poor,  and  though  they  were  poor  and  few 
in  number,  they,  unsolicited,  put  their 
means  together  and  bought  a  new  pair  of 
hoois  and  presented  them  to  him.  The 
shoes  he  had  on  he  had  worn  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  since  his 
majority;  they  had  been  mended  by  a  wo- 
man shoe-maker;  and  in  parting  with 
them  he  felt  as  though  he  was  parting 
with  an  old  friend,  and  penned  the  fol- 
lowing lines  as  a  last  token  of  friendship: 

Farewell,  old  slioes,  wo're  poinjr  to  part, 
You  have  faithful  been  both  solo  and  heart ; 
In  bonds  of  servitude  you've  stood, 
While  not  a  nnirmur  has  been  heard. 
Some  sixteen  months  you've  borne  the  test 
Of  HumnierV  heat  and  \viut<!r's  blast; 
Some  «ix  months  back  you  were  new  tapt, 
Both  fore  and  heel,  while  some  folkn  laugh'd 
To  think  that  you  wvre  done  by  woman, 
But  still  I  find  you've  worn  a  good  one. 

With  very  little  alteration, 

In  you  I've  been  to  take  salvation 

To  thousands  of  my  fellow  men  ; 

W'ith  whom  I  soon  must  meet  a^in. 

WVve  traveled  near  twelve  hundred  miles, 

But  now  your  rival  on  me  smiles. 

(^ome,  fare  you  well,  shake  hands,  good  bye  I 

If  hands  you  have,  though  none  I  spy. 

You,  I  must  leave  to  some  i)oor  "creetur," 

Ooo<i  bye,  old  shoes,  I  have  some  better. 

With  his  feet  now  comfortably  encas- 
ed in  a  pair  of  new  boots,  he  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  to  the  Divine  One,  who 
had  promised  to  provide,  and  had  given 
this  signal  instance  of  his  care;  and  full 


of  gratitude  to  the  kind-hearted  Saints, 
he  wended  his  way  toward  the  city  of  hia 
destination.  On  that  journey  he  received 
another  evidence  of  God's  fatherly  care. 
He  had  yet  twenty  miles  to  walk,  and 
while  thinking  of  his  mission,  the  thou- 
sands of  strange  faces  he  must  meet  there, 
while  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  all,  and 
thinking  of  his  lonesome  condition  in  that 
crowded  city,  the  thought,  "How  shall  I 
live,"  rushed  to  his  mind;  and  then  came 
the  assurance  that  his  heavenly  Father 
had  taken  that  matter  in  charge.  But  it 
was  his  privilege  and  duty  to  ask  Him  for 
his  daily  bread.  While  thus  pondering, 
he  came  to  a  large  but  lone  tree  in  a 
lonely  part  of  the  road*.  He  knelt  under 
its  wide  spreading  branches,  and  poured 
out  his  soul  before  the  Lord,  reminding 
him  that  he  had  called  him,  that  he  had 
not  run  without  being  sent;  and  then  in 
his  simplicity,  he  held  the  silver  sixpence 
in  his  hand  and  told  the  Lord  that  was 
his  all  of  earthly  wealth,  and  prayed  him 
to  open  his  way  before  him.  Confident 
that  his  prayer  would  be  answered,  he  re- 
newed his  journey;  but  being  a  stranger, 
he  lost  his  way.  He  came  to  a  seques- 
tered spot,  concluded  to  rest,  and  sat  down 
upon  a  knoll  for  that  purpose.  He  took 
out  his  pencil  and  paper  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  a  rhyme,  in  his  poor  way, 
for  he  was  neither  a  good  penman  nor 
grammarian.  But  he  had  no  sooner  pre- 
pared to  write,  than  suddenly  a  strange 
breeze  sprang  up  around  him  and  filled 
him  with  a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  with  it 
came  the  vivid  impression  that  he  must 
move  on.  He  obeved  and  soon  found 
himself  in  a  forest,  Enfield  Forest  it  pro- 
ved to  be.  The  rain  began  to  fall.  In 
the  distance  he  saw  a  temporary  cabin, 
built  of  poles,  and  thinking  it  might  give 
him  some  shelter,  it  being  empty,  he 
entered,  and  here  the  former  thought  of 
writing  some  rhvmes  came  to  his  mind 
and  he  wrote: 

Within  this  cabin  lone  I  sit. 

While  thoughts  fly  swift  and  true ; 
Let  me  eomiK)se  my  mind  to  write 

Of  scenes  they  brinp  to  view. 
I*ve  left  ray  friends  at  His  command, 

And  all  that's  dear  to  me; 
To  jrain  a  seat  at  the  rijrht  hand 

Of  Him  who  first  lovtni  me. 

His  words  come  to  me  as  I  sit. 

Words  uttered  here  below, 
Foxes  have  holes,  likewise  the  birds 

Have  nests  where  they  may  go ; 
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But  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  had  none, 

There  was  no  place  of  rest 
For  him,  of  M  tne  heavenly  host 

The  brightest  and  the  best. 

And,  as  the  thought  my  mind  takes  in, 

O,  Father,  what  am  1 
Compared  with  him,  Thine  only  Son, 

Thou  gavest  once  to  die ! 
And  though  my  lot  should  be  the  same, 

I  can  rejoice  in  Thee, 
And  ever^^  need  for  his  dear  sake, 

Thou  wilt  supply  to  me. 

A  young  gentleman,  about  his  own  age, 
darkened  the  doorway  of  the  cabin.  The 
writer  of  the  verses  looked  up,  when  the 
-visitor  accosted  him  with,  "What  are  you 
doing  here,  my  man?  Has  the  keeper 
■seen  you?" 

The  answer  was,  **I  am  sheltering  from 
the  rain",  the  keeper  has  not  seen  me." 

The  gentleman  replied,  "It  is  well. 
Had  the  keeper  seen  you,  he  would  have 
taken  you  up;  you  are  on  trespass." 
Then,  seeing  the  writing  of  the  traveler, 
be  asked:  "What  are  you  doing  there, — 
poetizing? 

A  blush  suffused  our  traveler's  face,  for 
lie  hardly  dare  call  his  scribble,  poetry; 
but  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Shall  I  read  it?"  came  the  quick  re- 
joinder. 

"With  pleasure,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply. But  the  writing  was  so  poor  the 
:gentleman  soon  gave  up  the  task,  and  re- 


quested the  writer  of  the  above  lines  to 
read  them.  He  did  so,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  reading,  the  gentleman,  who  had 
drank  in  every  word,  and  had  his  curiosi- 
ty more  thoroughly  aroused,  now  enquir- 
ed, "  What  are  you^  my  manf 

"An  Elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  sent  out  without  purse  or  scrip  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
world.     Shall  I  preach  it  to  you.  Sir?" 

"Yes,  my  man,"  he  replied. 

The  Elder  then  unfurled  the  gospel 
banner,  declaring  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  same,  and  its  power  to  bless  and  save 
as  anciently.  He  occupied  about  twenty 
minutes,  while  his  auditor  paid  the  strict- 
est attention,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course remarked: 

"It  all  looks  very  reasonable,  indeed." 

With  this  saying,  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  handed  the  elder  a  silver 
crown  piece,  or  five  shillings  in  English 
money.  The  young  Elder  thanked  him 
with  a  grateful  heart,  for  his  upsolicited 
kindness;  and  then  made  bold  to  enquire 
the  stranger's  name. 

"Lord  Stanford,"  was  the  unassuming 
reply. 

Then  with  unbounded  gratitude  be 
thanked  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for 
sending  Lord  Stanford  to  him  with  mo- 
ney, in  answer  to  his  child-like  prayer 
offered  under  that  lonely  tree. 

(To  be  oontiniied). 
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Tn)EMARK  the  use  of  an  enemy;  1.  The 
1  \  having  one  is  a  proof  that  you  are 
•somebody.  Wishy  washy,  empty,  worth- 
less people  never  have  enemies.  Men  who 
never  move,  never  run  against  anything; 
And  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  dead  and 
utterly  buried,  nothing  ever  runs  against 
him.  To  be  rup  against  is  a  proof  of 
existence  and  position;  to  run  against 
something  is  a  proof  of  motion. 

2.  An  enemy  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
partial  to  you.  He  will  not  flatter.  He 
will  not  exaggerate  your  virtues.  It  is 
Tery  probable  that  he  will  slightly  mag- 
nify your  faults.  The  benefit  of  that  is 
two-fold;  it  permits  you  to  know  that  you 
have  faults,  and  it  makes  them  of  such 
size  as  to  be  visible  and  manageable.  Of 
•course,  if  you  have  a  fault  you  desire  to 


know  it,  when  you  become  aware  that  you 
have  a  fault  you  desire  to  correct  it.  Your 
enemy  does  for  you  this  valuable  work 
which  your  friend  can  not  perform. 

3.  In  addition  your  enemy  keeps  yon 
wide  awake.  He  does  not  let  you  sleep 
at  your  post.  There  are  two  that  always 
keep  watch,  namely,  the  lover  and  the 
hater.  Your  lover  watches  that  you  may 
sleep.  He  takes  off  noises,  adjusts  sur- 
roundings that  nothing  may  disturb  you. 
Your  hater  watches  that  you  may  not 
sleep.  He  stirs  you  up  when  you  are  nap- 
ping. He  keeps  your  faculties  on  the 
alert.  Even  when  he  does  nothing  he 
will  have  put  you  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  you  can  not  tell  what  he  will  do  next, 
and  the  mental  qui  vive  must  be  worth 
something. 
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He  is  a  detective  among  your  friends. 
You  need  to  know  who  your  friends  are, 
and  who  are  not,  and  who  are  your  ene- 
mies. The  last  of  these  three  will  discri- 
minate the  other  two.  When  your  enemy 
goes  to  one  who  is  neither  friend  nor 
enemy  and  assails  you,  the  indifferent  one 
will  have  nothing  to  say  or  chime  in,  not 
because  he  is  your  enemy,  but  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  assent  than  to  oppose, 
and  especially  than  to  refute.  But  your 
friend  will  take  up  a  cudgel  for  you  on 
the  instant.    He  will  deny  everything  and 


insist  on  proof,  and  proving  is  very  hard 
work.  There  is  scarcely  a  truthful  man 
in  the  world  that  could  afford  to  under- 
take to  prove  one-tenth  of  his  truthful 
assertions.  Your  friend  will  call  your 
enemy  to  the  proof,  and  if  the  indifferent 
person,  through  carelessness,  repeats  the 
assertions  of  your  enemy,  he  is  soon  made 
to  feel  the  inconvenience  thereof  by  the 
zeal  your  friend  manifests.  Follow  your 
enemy  round  and  you  will  find  your 
friends,  for  he  will  have  developed  them 
so  that  they  can  not  be  mistaken. 

—Selected. 
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BY  W.  C.  C. 


]TFHE  papa  of  little  five  year  old  Bessie 
i  Balfour  was  very  sick.  Bessie  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  interested 
scholars  of  the  Woodbine  Sunday  School. 
She  loved  her  papa  dearly,  and  she  was 
so  attentive  at  school  that  she  had  got 
that  living  faith  that  all  good  little  Sun- 
day School  scholars  should  have,  that 
God  would  not  only  hear  but  answer 
prayer;  so,  when  her  papa  was  being  torn 
and  racked  with  pain,  at  one  time  when 
he  was  at  the  worst,  we  found  Bessie  off 
in  a  dark  bedroom,  by  herself,  on  her 
knees  by  her  couch,  praying  to  God  to 
heal  him.  The  following  imperfect  lines 
were  suggested  by  the  incident: 

O,  Grod  above,  my  mamma  eaya 
That  you  oCir  Heavenly  Father  are ; 

That  in  your  hands  are  all  our  ways; 
So  of  course  you'll  hear  my  prajfer. 

For  when  I  ask  my  father  here 

For  what  I  want  so  bad, 
He  smiles  and  calls  me  'Uittle  dear/' 

And  tries  to  make  me  glad. 

Our  Father  in  heaven  above,  I  know 
Can  do  all  things  that's  good, 
WooDBiHs,  Iowa,  Jaly  18th. 


If  we  ask  in  love  and  faith ;  for  so 
The  Bible  savs  he  would. 

And  once  when  raa  was  very  ill, 

She  sent  for  Bro.  D ;  ' 

He  prayed  for  God  to  make  her  well ; 

Tnat  prayer  was  heard  you  gee. 

So,  God  in  heaven,  I  know  you  hear, 

And  answer  us  as  well ; 
So  now  to  little  Bess  draw  near, 

That  she  your  love  may  tell. 

O,  Lord,  now  hear;  my  papa  bless; 

Let  pain  and  sickness  flee : 
Fill  all  our  hearts  with  thankfulness, 

And  love,  and  joy  in  thee. 

So  prayed  our  darling  little  Bess, 

Thoueh  only  five  years  old. 
Can  God  do  else  but  answer  yes ; 

Such  &ith  and  love  behold? 

To  those  who  saw  the  bursting  heart ; 

Beheld  the  blinding  tears, 
Her  simple  faith  in  (4od  impart, 

'Mid  struggling  hopes  ana  fears. 

No  doubt  could  come  but  God  would  hear; 

Such  wondrous  &ith  would  bless ; 
And  thanks  and  praise  to  God  above. 

He  heard  our  little  Bess ! 


THE    BANES    OP   DOMESTIC   LIPE   AND    THEIR   ANTIDOTES. 

The  banes  of  domestic  life  are  littleness,  falsity,  vulgarity,  harshness,  scolding,  vociferation, 
an  incessant  issuing  of  superfluous  prohibitions  and  orders,  which  are  regarded  as  impertinent 
interferences  with  the  general  liberty  and  repose,  and  are  provocative  of  rankling  or  exploding 
resentments.  The  blessed  antidotes  that  sweeten  and  enrich  domestic  life  are  refinement,  high 
aims,  great  interests,  soft  voices,  quiet  and  gentle  manner,  magnanimous  tempers,  forbearance 
from  all  unnecessary  commands  of  dictation,  and  generous  allowances  of  mutual  freedom.  Love 
makes  obedience  lighter  than  liberty.  Man  wears  a  noble  allegiance,  not  as  a  collar,  but  as  a 
garland.  The  graces  are  never  so  lovely  as  when  seen  waiting  on  the  virtues;  and  where  they 
thus  dwell  together,  they  make  a  heavenly  home. — Sa. 
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BY  JOAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"No  sound  was  in  the  woodlands, 

Save  the  squirrel's  dropping  phell, 
And  the  golden  leaves  among  the  boughs, 
Low  rustling  as  they  fell." 

PICTURE  the  tented  camp  of  our  Fall 
Re-union,  or  as  it  was  termed  at  the 
beginning  of  our  story,  the  Fall  Confer- 
ence, you  who  have  never  been  and  you 
who  have,  go  back  in  memory  and  live 
over  again  the  two  weeks  of  that  memor- 
able time,  and  follow  the  lives  of  a  few 
whom  you  may  have  met  there.  A  slight 
figure  in  dark  grey  we  will  follow  to  the 
door  of  this  tent,  where  she  pauses  a  mo- 
ment. She  is  not  even  pretty,  but  is  a 
favorite  with  all,  for  her  sweet,  kind  face, 
and  thoughtful,  considerate  ways. 

"Peeping  again !  Come  in.  Dor."  And 
the  speaker  half  rose  and  re-folded  the 
letter  she  was  reading. 

Doris  Smith  entered  and  looked  around 
the  tent  at  the  half  dozen  girls  lounging 
near  Lola  Stewart.  Around  the  tent  were 
open  satchels,  band-boxes,  umbrellas,  rub- 
bers, cloaks,  combs,  brushes  and  glasses; 
all  seemingly  forgotten  and  neglected. 

"Why  on  earth  don't  you  come  out- 
side?" said  Doris.  "It  is  lovely!  You 
can  see  such  glorious  patches  of  color  in 
that  little  strip  of  wood  on  the  bluff. 
Come,  take  a  walk." 

"Walk!  We  are  tired  to  death,"  said 
lazy  Mamie  Foster,  as  the  girls  called  her. 

"A  walk  will  rest  you;"  then  spying 
Lola's  letter,  "Is  your  letter  from  home?" 

"Yes;  and  just  listen.  Dor." 

"Do,  do,"  chorused  the  rest. 

"It  is  a  real  love  letter  and  proposal, 
and  I  am  so  interested,"  said  sixteen  year 
old  Effie. 

"So  you  are  being  initiated,  little  girl, 
and  Dor  passed  her  arm  lovingly  around 
the  slight  form  near  her. 

"Well,  Lola,  who  is  the  victim  this 
time?" 

"Listen,  and  see  if  you  rocognize  him 
in  this,"  and  Lola  began  the  reading  of  a 
rather  flowery  offer  of  marriage — with 
protestations  of  love  and  fidelity.  Dora's 
cheeks  grew^  scarlet  as  the  reading  went 
on.  Finally  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Her  sense  of  right  and  conscience  spoke 
too  plainly  within  her. 


"Stop,  Lola;  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
more.  That  was  not  intended  for  other 
than  your  ears.  Shame  Lola,  shame!"  and 
Dor  hurried  from  the  tent,  followed  by 
Effie. 

Doris  was  much  older  than  Lola,  yet 
they  were  warm  friends.  Lola  was  the 
pet  and  pride  of  her  parents,  while  Doris 
had  ever  borne  a  load  of  care.  Lola  was 
often  keenly  rebuked  by  Doris'  strict  sense 
of  justice  and  plain  dealing.  Often  her 
little  flirtations  received  a  mild  rebuke 
from  Doris  herself.  But  Lola  loved  to 
be  "adored"  and  counted  her  "beaux"  on 
her  fingers.  After  a  while  Dor  turned 
back  toward  the  tent,  saying,  "I  must  go 
and  tell  Lola  I  was  too  hasty,  but  it  vexes 
me  to  see  her  play  wuth  a  man's  love  as 
with  a  kitten." 

"I  believe  that  is  Hyrum  Case.  Look 
Dor!" 

"And  who  is  Hyrum  Case,"  asked  Doris. 

"O,  one  of  the  young  elders  that  was 
ordained  yesterday,"  said  Effie.  "He  is 
from  the  west;  from  California,  I  think. 
Lola  met  him  on  her  trip  west  and  she 
says  he  is  just  lovely.  See,  Dor,  what  a 
lovely  moustache,  and  he  must  be  over  six 
feet  tall !  His  eyes  are  blue.  I  saw  him 
wnth  Lola  last  night,"  and  Effie  chattered 
away  as  the  young  man  passed  into  a  tent 
near  them. 

Dor  marked  his  fine  frank  face,  and 
wondered  why  Lola  had  not  spoken  of  him 
in  her  letters.  Nearing  their  own  tenU 
Effie  hurried  past  to  her  mother's,  while 
Dor  paused  to  scrape  some  mud  from  her 
neat  grey  dress.  Lola's  clear  voice  came 
to  her  as  she  stood  thus. 

"Dor's  a  dear  old  duck,  but  I  did  want 
her  to  hear  what  a  simpleton  Jess  Day  is. 
I  wouldn't  offend  her  for  the  world." 

Dor  listened  unconsciously  for  the  rest. 

"Now,  don't  tell  I  gave  awav  her  bit  of 
romance."  (O,  how  she  wanted  to  nj 
away).  "You  see  I  knew  he  w^as  sweeten 
Dor,  and  wanted  to  pay  him  back  for 
treating  her  so  shabbily  long  ago." 

Dor  groaned.  Had  Lola  been  mean 
enough  to  expose  her  and  betray  the  con- 
fidence so  trustingly  reposed  in  her?  Dor 
scraped  aw^ay  at  the  mud,  or  the  place 
where  it  had  been,  and  cried  softly  to  her- 
self: 
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^O,  if  I  was  only  home!  To  think  I 
must  meet  all  those  giggling  girls,"  and 
Dor  cried  afresh. 

While  she  stood  thus,  Effie  rushed  past 
into  the  tent  exclaiming: 

"Behold I    the  conquering  hero  comes!" 

She  had  seen  Hyrum  Case  approaching. 

"Say,  Lola,  I  think  your  new  convert  is 
a  perfect  Apollo,"  drawled  Mamie  Foster 
as  she  struggled  with  a  stubborn  shoe 
button. 

"I  don't,"  said  little  dimpled  Nora  Mer- 
ril,  "He's  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
his  eyes  look  at  you  too  sharp,"  and  Nora 
pushed  her  curly  bangs  back  and  tried  to 
make  them  "stick,"  as  she  called  it. 

"Nora  likes  some  one  like  Dave  Whit- 
comb,  little  dude.  I  could  put  him  in  my 
pocket  if  it  wasn't  for  his  long  neck  and 
big  ears,"  and  Mamie  stood  up  and  look- 
ed down  at  little  Nora's  uncomfortably 
flushed  face  with  an  amusing  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

"He's  good  any  way,  Nora,"  said  Effie, 
"I  saw  him  lift  his  mother  bodily  over 
that  mud  hole  and  got  his  immaculate 
boots  muddy." 

"Methinks  I  hear  him  groan,"  was 
Mamie's  parting  salute.  "Ho,  for  the 
lunch  counter  or  some  other  place  good  to 
the  sight  of  the  hungry!" 

Lola  met  the  young  man  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  quietly,  and  in  a  demure  manner, 
walked  off  with  him.  The  poor  little 
figure  in  grey  hurried  off  to  hide  her  tear- 
stained  face. 

The  thrilling  sermon  of  the  evening 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  All 
were  interested  but  poor  Doris.  She  heard 
not  a  word.  She  had  thought  to  go  to 
the  tent  and  "cry  it  out,"  but  upon  enter- 
ing she  caught  sight  of  the  unfortunate  let- 
ter lying  where  Lola  had  fitted  it  onto  the 
toe  of  her  little  boot,  and  spitefully  kicked 
it  off  again.  The  sight  of  it  provoked 
her  and  she  hurried  away  to  the  chapel- 
tent  to  seek  diversion  in  the  sermon. 
But  only  two  things  she  heard — the  voice 
of  the  past  and  the  voice  of  her  friend  be- 
traying her. 

"Oh  to  be  at  home,  to  be  away  from 
every  one  a  little  while!"  Why  had  she 
allowed  the  bitter  past  to  be  resurrected; 
and  why,  oh  why,  had  she  ever  told 
Lola,  to  be  thus  made  a  laughing  stock  as 
the  poor  sensitive  little  soul  believed. 
Falling  in  with  an  acquaintance,  she 
sought  the  tent  and  tried   to   sleep,  but 


cried  more;  while  Lola  had  quite  forgot- 
ten the  incident  of  the  afternoon  and  saun- 
tered gaily  along  in  the  moonlight,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  young  Californian. 

The  next  morning  Lola  and  Hyrum  took 
a  stroll  off  to  the  bit  of  sheltered  woodland 
that  Doris  had  mentioned  the  day  before, 
bright  with  the  varied  colors  of  autumn. 
Here  they  paused  to  rest.  Lovers  of 
nature,  both  breathed  in  the  fresh  sweet 
air  and  in  silence  looked  on  the  beauty 
around  them. 

"Lola,"  said  Hyrum  Case,  "I  have  a 
something  to  tell  you,  a  something  sweet 
and and  a  something  bitter,^'* 

The  last  word  almost  hissed  as  he  let  it 
fall  from  his  lips.  He  stood  still  then 
and  Lola  glanced  up  into  his  face — white 
and  hard. 

"Don't,  don't  l^ok  like  that,  you  frigh- 
ten me!"  and  the  two  tiny  hands  were  put 
up  in  her  childish  way  to  hide  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  Lola,  you  do  not  know  what  I 
have  suffered  since  I  first  met  you!"  The 
man  was  talking  rapidly.  "Godknowsmy 
life  was  hard  enough  before.  I  would 
secure  your  pity,  your  love  I  can  not 
expect  until  you  know" — here  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  pretty  figure  in  its  soft 
garnet  drapery,  with  the  flush  of  health 
on  the  peachy  cheek,  the  little  hands 
clasped  before  her  and  the  brown  eyes 
raised  to  his  face  full  of  wonder  and  half 
fright  at  the  change  in  his  usual  calm 
face.  Every  bit  of  coquetry  was  gone. 
The  rich  leaves  drifted  down  over  them 
"  as  he  stood  with  arms  folded  while  the 
picture  stamped  itself  forever  on  his 
memory. 

"O,  Lola,  if  I  had  written  it!  I  can 
not  say  it!  I  am  sure  you  will  scorn  me. 
I  love  you,  I  love  you — God  forgive  me  if 
it  be  wrong!  Do  you  love  me?"  and  he 
grasped  the  white  hands  with  such  a  firm 
clasp  that  they  grew  almost  purple.  Her 
answer  was  sweet  to  him,  yet  he  almost 
wished  it  were  other,  for  her  sake. 

He  bent  to  kiss  the  red  lips,  so  tempt- 
ingly near  his  own,  but  with  a  start  drop- 
ped the  hands  he  held  and  said: 

"No,  not  once  until  v6u  know  all." 

They  turned  and  walked  in  silence  back 
to  the  camp. 

Lola  thought  little  in  her  new  happiness 
of  the  "mystery"  as  she  termed  it — indeed 
she  rather  enjoyed  it.  She  was  much 
astonished  to  find  Doris  gone  home.  But 
when  Effie  told  her  that  "Dor  was  nearly 
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sick  and  worried  about  her  mother,"  (the 
child  did  not  tell  how  poor  Doris  had  cried 
the  night  before,  for  she  felt  that  Doris  did 
not  wish  it  told).  Lola  felt  satisfied  that 
it  was  the  old  lady  that  had  called  her 
friend  away  so  soon. 

The  next  day  she  received  the  note  of 
explanations  Heber  had  promised,  and  run- 
ning it  over  quickly,  thrust  it  into  her 
pocket. 

She  told  him  in  her  girlish,  gushing 
way  how  foolish  he  was  to  let  a  thing  he 
could  not  help  make  him  so  miserable. 
She  called  him  dear  foolish  names,  and  he 
began  to  think  maybe  he  had  thought 
over  it  so  much  that  it  was  magnified  to 
him.  But  it  had  always  seemed  such  a 
barrier  to  his  happiness.  Their  last  day 
together  was  a  happy  one.  The  time  fol- 
lowing was  so  full  of  home  duties  and 


happy  thoughts  of  the  past  that  she 
thought  little  if  ever  of  the  crumpled  note 
in  the  pocket  of  the  garnet  cashmere. 
Little  dreaming  then  that  its  contents 
would  some  day  dash  from  her  lips  the 
cup  brimming  with  happiness  to  be  shat- 
tered on  the  ground,  just  so  surely  as  that 
same  cruel  fate  had  dropped  a  bitter  dreg 
in  every  cup  of  joy  he  ever  tasted. 

Sometimes  she  wondered  what  his  west- 
ern home  was  like.  She  had  never  been 
farther  west  than  Colorado,  where  she 
had  gone  with  an  aunt  of  her  father's  the 
summer  before.  She  was  going  to  be  a 
good  wife  and  until  she  was  she  meant  to 
be  true. 

"Stay  home  heart,"  she  would  say,  "two 
years  we  must  wait.  I  will  have  it  so,  to 
test  my  love." 

To  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BOOK  OF  NEPHI,  THE  SON  OF  NEPHI. 

Records  transferred  to  Nephi.— The  Church  declining.— 
Her  enemies  are  strong.— The  sign  of  Christ's  birth 
occurs.— The  Secret  Combination  and  Robber  Bands.— 
They  are  exterminated.— A  season  of  Peace.— Nephite 
wickedness  and  division  into  Tribes,  or  Nations.— A  few 
are  righteous.— The  sign  of  Christ's  Crucifixion.— Na* 
ture  in  commotion.— Three  days  of  complete  darkness.—, 
Christ  speaks  from  the  heavens  to  the  survivors. — His 
purposes  declared. 

In  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  Judges,  it 
heing  also  the  six  hundredth  year  from 
the  time  that  Lehi  left  Jerusalem,  Lacho- 
neus  was  chief  judge  over  the  Nephites. 
In  the  same  year  Nephi,  the  son  of  Hela- 
man,  gave  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Nephi 
the  records  of  the  prophets,  and  the  plates 
upon  which  was  written  the  history  kept 
hy  their  ancestors  and  predecessors.  When 
Nephi  had  done  this  he  departed  from 
Zarahemla  and  was  seen  no  more  among 
the  Nephites. 

In  those  days  the  Church  was  decreas- 
ing in  memhership  among  that  people,  for 
some  had  fallen  into  sin  and  transgression. 
And  many  had  become  careless  and  indif- 
ferent. Also  the  opposers  of  the  Church 
were  bitter  in  their  persecutions,  reviling 
the  saints  and  causing  the  weak  to  err  in 


the  way  towards  righteousness.  Up  to 
this  time  the  words  of  Samuel  the  Laman- 
ite  had  not  been  fulfilled;  therefore  their 
enemies  took  advantage  of  it  and  called 
his  prophecies  a  fraud  and  said  that  to  be- 
lieve in  them  was  a  delusion. 

They  became  so  wicked  as  to  set  a  cer- 
tain day  upon  which  they  declared  that 
they  would  destroy  those  who  should  still 
hold  faith  in  his  words  at  that  time,  if 
they  were  not  fulfilled  by  that  day.  Then 
Nephi,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  cr^ed 
unto  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  his  brethren; 
and  the  Lord  gave  him  assurance  by  his 
Spirit  that  all  that  he  had  Icaused  his 
prophets  to  speak  or  to  write  should  be 
fulfilled.  And  Nephi  was  told  to  be  of 
good  cheer  for  the  time  was  at  hand  for 
the  signs  and  wonders  to  take  place  that 
Samuel  had  spoken  concerning  the  time 
of  the  Messiah's  coming  into  the  world. 

And  so  it  was,  for  that  very  night  there 
was  no  darkness  upon  this  land,  the  light 
remaining  as  if  it  were  day  until  the  sun 
arose  again  the  next  morning,  as  Samuel 
had  said  it  would  be.  Therefore  many 
Nephites,  when  they  saw  this  and  other 
signs  fulfilled,  were  convinced  that  God 
had  indeed  spoken,  and  a  great  number 
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were  bap  ized,  thereby  entering  into  cove- 
nant to  live  righteously. 

After  these   things   the   years    passed 
without  any  special  events,  only  wicked- 
ness  increased,  and  the  secret   combina- 
tions   to  do  evil  gained   in   power;  also 
hands    of  robbers    were   numerous,   and 
their  deeds  filled  the  law-abiding  people 
with     terror.     Hence,    in   the   thirteenth 
year  after  the  sign  of  Christ's  birth,  the 
righteous,  both  Nephites  and  Lamanites, 
were    forced  to  rise  up  against  the   op- 
pressors and  evil-doers.     And  this  united 
effort   to  overthrow  the  combinations  of 
iniquity  resulted  in  a  great  war  that  lasted 
for  years.     Up  to  the  fifteenth  year  after 
Christ  the  righteous  had  the  most  success, 
but  after  that,  through  the  evil  doings  of 
so  many  Nephites,  the  robbers  gained  the 
advantage;    so  much  so  that  in  the  six- 
teenth year  the  chief  of  the  band  (who 
dwelt  in  the  mountains)  wrote  to  Lacho- 
neus,  the  governor  and  chief  judge,  asking 
him  to  give  up  the  whole  land  to  the  or- 
der, and  that  he  and  his  people  join  them 
in  their  wickedness;  otherwise  they  would 
come  down  and  overthrow  them  with  great 
violence  and  bloodshed,  sparing  none  who 
resisted  them. 

But  the  governor  was  both  brave  and 
determined,  therefore  he  labored  diligent- 
ly to  prepare  himself  and  his  people  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  homes  and 
country  against  the  aggressors.     And  they 
gathered  themselves  into  those  parts  of 
their  land  that  were  named  Zarahemla  and 
Bountiful,  bringing  all   the   wealth   and 
substance  that  they  could,  and   driving 
their  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  into  those 
regions.     There   they  erected   forts   and 
made  ready  with  all  weapons  of  war,  at 
the  same  time  calling  upon  God  for  help 
against  their  cruel  and  unrighteous  foes. 
And  the  enemy  came  down  out  of  the 
hills  and  mountain  valleys  and  possessed 
the  lands  vacated  by  the  Nephites,  or  law- 
keepers.     And   when    the   robbers    came 
against  the  fortified  people  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  the  Ne- 
phites continued  to  prevail  until  they  de- 
stroyed the  secret  order  of  wickedness  and 
the  band  of  robbers  entirely,  until  they 
had  no  power  or  place  to  do  evil  in  the 
land. 

After  that  there  was  peace  for  some 
years,  and  the  Nephites  repaired  or  rebuilt 
their  old  cities  and  the  highways  that  led 
from  city  to  city  throughout  their  pro- 


vinces. But  again  came  a  time  when  the 
adversary  of  man  once  more  obtained 
much  power  over  the  hearts  of  that  peo- 
ple, so  that  many  were  exalted  because  of 
their  riches,  and  there  were  divisions  ac- 
cording to  wealth  and  social  standing. 
Some,  both  rich  and  poor,  were  humble, 
and  such  endured  afflictions  with  patience,, 
whilst  others  were  haughty,  hard-hearted 
and  without  brotherly-love.  Therefore  in 
the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-second  years 
Nephi  and  other  prophets  of  the  Lord 
were  moved  upon  to  warn  them  again  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  of  the  calami- 
ties that  would  befall  the  wicked.  Yet 
very  few  paid  any  heed,  and  the  rebellious 
killed  the  brother  of  Nephi.  Succeeding 
this  the  Nephite  people  divided  into  bands 
under  different  leaders,  each  body  having 
its  own  portion  of  territory,  by  agreement, 
one  not  interfering  with  another.  But 
the  secret  order  flourished  among  them* 
all. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  Nephi  continued 
his  warnings,  with  the  result  that  numbers 
were  convei-ted  and  baptized  for  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins;  some  also  being  ordained 
by  the  call  of  God  to  declare  repentance. 
And  all  who  believed  in  the  Lord  and  hi» 
prophets  began  to  look  for  the  signs  that 
had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  the  Lamanite. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  thirty-fourth  year  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  a  storm  arose  which  continued  to 
increase  in  violence  until  it  became  a 
great  tempest,  causing  death  and  destruc- 
tion throughout  all  the  land.  At  times 
and  in  various  places  there  were  whirl- 
winds accompanied  by  terrible  thunder- 
ing and  fierce  lightning,  and  earthquakes 
shook  the  ground,  destroying  cities,  plan- 
tations and  highways.  Zarahemla,  the 
capital,  was  burned  by  lightning,  and 
Moroni  was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake, 
while  many  other  cities  were  burned, 
thrown  down,  wrecked  by  whirlwinds,  or 
the  waves  of  the  sea  came  in  and  engulfed 
them  in  its  depth. 

Thus,  by  reason  of  the  tempests  and 
earthquakes,  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
became  much  changed  in  its  appearance. 
In  some  cases  the  mountains  of  rock  were 
rent,  and  portions  thereof  were  scattered 
over  the  surrounding  country,  or  were 
found  far  away  in  greater  or  lesser  frag- 
ments upon  the  face  of  the  land.  After 
these  commotions  had  wrought  great  des- 
truction Mid  ceased  their  work,  there  was- 
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<somplete  and  impenetrable  darkness  dur- 
ing three  days,  as  Samuel  the  Lamanite 
had  said  would  be  the  case.  And  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  through  the  awful  catastro- 
phes of  those  fatal  hours  were  not  able  to 
make  any  light  by  any  means,  either  in 
the  land  north  or  in  the  land  south,  and 
in  the  terrible  darkness  they  wept  over 
their  losses  and  their  sufferings,  and  they 
lamented  because  of  their  past  hardness 
of  heart  and  wickedness,  as  well  as 
mourned  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  kin- 
dred and  friends  who  had  been  killed  by 
tempests  and  fire  and  flood,  many  of  them 
-swept  into  the  sea  or  covered  by  rocks 
and  earth  upon  the  land.  (Note  35). 

While  they  were  thus  bewailing  their 
condition  there  was  heard  a  voice  that 
penetrated  throughout  all  the  land,  and 
he  who  spake  declared  that  he  was  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  ter- 
rible evils  that  had  come  to  pass  had  been 
because  of  their  wickedness,  among  which 
sins  was  the  killing  of  the  prophets  whom 
God  had  sent,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
humble  followers  after  righteousness.  lie 
■said  that  he  had  come  to  show  thorn  mercy 
And  that  thev  were  to  offer  no  more  burnt 
offerings  as  sacrifices,  but  were  to  bring  a 
contrite  spirit;  and  whosoever  did  so 
should  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost: 
for  he  had  come  to  bring  full  redem])tion 
unto  man,  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin; 
and  those  who  would  repent  and  come  as 
a  child  would  be  received  into  the  king- 
•dom  of  God. 

When  the  j)eople  heard  these  sayings 
they  were  so  amazed  that  they  remained 
silent  in  their  astonishment,  because  of  a 
voice  speaking  from  the  heavens  and  so 
clearly  that  it  could  be  heard  everywhere. 
Then  came  the  words  of  the  Savior  again, 
declaring  that  they  were  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  that  he  desired  to  gather  them 
unto  himself  in  righteousness.  And  he 
commanded  them  to  repent  and  to  return 
unto  God  and  to  their  Messiah,  that  their 
lands  and  their  dwelling  places  might  be 
blessed. 

When  the  three  days  had  fully  passed 
by,  the  darkness  was  taken  from  the  earth, 
and  when  the  people  saw  each  other's 
faces  once  more  they  rejoiced.  Then  it 
was  found  that  the  most  righteous  of  the 
nation  had  been  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion; those  who  had  been  good  to  their 
fellow-men,  who  had  cared  for  the  poor, 
and  had  not  killed  the  prophets,  nor  dealt 


unjustly  wnth  any.  And  these  were  both 
Nephites  and  Lamanites  whom  the  Lord 
had  preserved  that  he  might  teach  them 
the  fulness  of  righteousness  and  establish 
his  kingdom  in  their  midst.  (Note  36). 

(Note  35).  In  relation  to  the  great  calamities 
thus  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  it  comes 
in  place  to  present  the  corroborative  evidences 
furnij<hed  by  scholars  that  at  a  remote  tiaie  in 
the  past,  and  while  a  people  lived  upon  the  land, 
just  such  an  overwhelming  catai?trophe  did  take 
place  upon  this -continent,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Central  America.  Colonel  Foster 
speaks  in  his  "Prehistoric  Races"  of  the  **  Atlan- 
tis theory,"  by  which  he  means  the  idea  of 
Braseur  de  Bourbourg,  Donnelly,  and  others, 
that  in  ancient  times  a  part  of  America,  called 
Atlantis,  was  overwhelmed  by  earthquakes?  and 
bv  the  waves  of  t lie  pea.  Prof.  Foster  quotes 
Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  in  their 
writings  of  such  a  continent  existing  west  of 
Africa  in  their  time,  or  of  their  theory  that  it 
existed.  Prof.  Foster  quotes  these  things  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  theToltecs,  Aztecs,  and 
other  nations  and  tribes  found  in  America  had 
among  tliem  traditions  that  such  great  commo- 
tions and  destructions  did  take  place  among 
their  ancestors  in  ancient  times.    He  sav? : 

"These  passages  from  the  ancient  classics  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  Wetstern  Continent,  coupled 
with  certain  traditions  found  in  the  ancient 
Mexican  records  of  a  great  catastrophe,  the  com- 
bined result  of  earthquakes  and  inundations, 
by  which  a  large  area  in  Central  America  be- 
came submerged,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the 
population  de??troyed,  have  re-opened  the  dis- 
cussion whether  Plato's  "Story  of  Atlantis"  does 
not  belong  to  the  sobrieties  of  truth.  .  .  .  Pe 
Bourbourg  brought  out  these  traditions  in  hi> 
translation  of  the  Toltec  history  of  the  cata- 
clysm [deluge  of  water]  over  the  Antilles  (West 
India  Islands) ;  and  the  late  George  Catlin  pub- 
lished a  little  work  in  which  this  theory  is  vig- 
orously maintained. 

"Among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Xorth  America 
Catlin  found  the  tradition  of  such  a  cataclysm. 
The  tribes  further  south  relate  that  the  water? 
w^ere  seen  coming  in  waves  like  mountains  fn^n 
the  east,  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  ran 
for  the  high  grounds  to  the  west  only  a  few  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  places  of  safety  ....  The 
tribes  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  in  British  and  Dutch  Guinea,  dis- 
tinctly describe  these  catastrophes,  one  bv 
water,  one  by  fire,  and  the  third  by  winds.  .  .*. 
From  amidst  the  thunder  and  flames  that  came 
out  of  the  sea,  whilst  mountains  were  sinking 
and  rising,  the  terror  stricken  inhabitants^  sought 
every  expedient  of  safety.  Some  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  some  launched  their  boats  upon 
the  turbulent  waters,  trusting  that  a  favorable 
current  would  land  them  upon  a  hospitable 
shore;  and  thus  in  the  elemental  strife  this 
ancient  civilized  people  became  widely  dis- 
persed. 

"The  festival  of  *Izcalli*  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate this  terrible  calamity,  in  which  'prin- 
cess and  people  humble  themselves  before  the 
Divinity  ana  besought  him  not  to  renew  the 
frightful  convulsions.'  It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
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catastrophe  an  area  lai^r  than  that  of  France 
became  engulfed,  and  that  with  the  peninsulas 
of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  went  down  the 
pplendid  cities  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal  and 
others  whose  sites  are  now  in  the  ocean  bed. 
with  the  most  of  their  living  inhabitants;  and 
that  the  continent  has  since  risen  sufficiently  to 
restore  many  of  these  ancient  sites.  De  Bour- 
bourgh  boldly  asserts  that  he  has  found  proofs 
that  the  first  civilization  of  the  earth  was  on  the 
ground  which  sank  in  the  cataclysm  ;  and  that 
the  first  ceremonial  religion  commenced  there." 
— Prof.  J.  W.  Foster's  Pre-historic  races,  pp.  396, 
397. 

One  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  above 
extracts  concerning  the  traditional  history  of 
Central  and  South  America  namely  that  it  agrees 
remarkably  as  to  the  three  agents  of  destruc- 
tion that  are  named  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
although  placed  in  reverse  order.  That  book 
pays  that  the  winds  came  as  the  first  destroying 
agency,  and  after  that  the  fire,  then  the  earth- 
quake' and  the  deluge  of  water.  But  this  differ- 
ence is  not  at  all  material ;  for  traditional  his- 
tory and  the  book  are  in  complete  harmony  as  to 
the  widespread  and  terrible  destruction  wrought 
by  all  these  elements  being  in  action  at  the 
same  period,  in  successive  order  or  jointly  as 
the  cape  might  be.  And  some  mountains  sank 
and  others  were  raised  up,  just  as  the  book 
clearly  states  was  the  fact  in  that  awful  and  mo- 
mentous time.  Also  the  people  mourned, 
lamented,  and  humbled  themselves  before  God, 
as  both  the  book  and  the  tradition  testify. 

Prof.  Baldwin  mentions  the  tradition  that 
part  of  the  American  continent  was  destroyed 
Dy  "a  succession  of  frightful  convulsions,"  and 
he  adds : 

"Three  of  these  are  constantly  mentioned,  and 
sometimes  there  is  mention  of  one  or  two  others. 
The  land  was  shaken  by  frightful  earthquakes, 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea  combined  with  vol- 
canic fires  to  overwhelm  and  engulf  it.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  inhabitants,  overtaken  amid  their 
regular  employments,  were  destroyed,  but  some 
escaped  in  ships,  or  fled.  ...  to  portions  of  the 
land  that  escaped  immediate  destruction.  Quo- 
tations are  made  from  the  old  books  in  which 
this  tradition  is  recorded  to  verify  De  Bour- 
bourg's  report  of  what  is  found  in  them." — 
Ancient  America,  p.  176. 

Upon  this  subject,  and  also  showing  the  tra- 
dition of  a  period  of  miraculous  darkness  ac- 
companving  the  catastrophe,  Bancroft  writes  a& 
follows  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Peru : 

"The  Peruviana  had  several  flood-myths. 
One  of  them  relates  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  was  changed  by  a  great  deluge,  attended 
by  an  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
lasted  five  days." — Native  Races,  vol.  5,  p.  14. 

After  relating  the  TolttK;  traditions  of  tne  Cre- 
ation, of  the  universal  deluge  in  their  father- 
land, (by  which  the  flrst  age  was  brought  to  a 
close),  following  which  seven  families,  all  speak- 
ing the  same  lanmiage,  are  said  to  have  come 
across  the  sea  to  this  continent.  [See  notes  with 
chapter  15.]  Bancroft  gives  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  some  things  that  happened  to  them  in 
this  land.    He  says : 

,  "The  second  age  terminated  with  a  great  hur- 
ricane, which  swept  away  trees,  rocks,  houses, 
^d  p'jople,  although  many  men  and  women 


escaped  chiefly  such  ae  took  refuge  in  caves 
which  the  hurricane  could  not  reach.  After 
several  days  the  survivors  came  out  .  .  .  and  all 
this  time  they  were  in  darkness,  seeing  neither 
the  sun  nor  the  moon.  .  .  .  Next  occurred  an 
earthquake  which  swallowed  up  all  the  Qui- 
names,  .  .  .  together  with  in  nj^  of  the  Toltecs, 
and  of  their  neighbors  the  Chichimecs." — Na- 
tive Races,  vol.  5,  pages  209,  210. 

Therefore  we  see  that  both  the  Peruvians  and 
the  Central  Americans  retained  memory  of  the 
great  darkness,  one  tradition  exa^erating  the 
number  of  days,  but  both  agreeing  with  the 
Book  of  Mormon  account  that  such  a  time  of 
physical  darkness  did  take  place  And  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Toltec  history,  as  given  by  M. 
Charney,  is  identical  with  the  Book  of  Mormon 
hist  Ty  of  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  the  Ne- 
phite  Nation.  From  being  a  mighty  people, 
with  wealth,  refinement  and  possessing  many 
luxuries,  having  great  cities,  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, Charney  relates  how  thev  fell  as  a  nation 
and  became  lost  as  a  people,    tie  says : 

"After  years  of  warfare,  followed  by  calami- 
tous inundations,  tempests,  drouths,  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  Toltecs,  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
Ders,  dispersed ;  some  directing  their  course 
south,  others  going  north  .  .  .  CI avigero  writes 
that  the  miserable  remains  of  the  nation  found 
a  remedy  in  flight,  some  settling  in  Yucatan 
and  Guatamala." — Ancient  Cities  of  the  New 
World,  page  125. 

It  seems  that  enough  has  been  written  and 
quoted  herein  to  prove  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  a  veritable  history  of  the  people  who 
lived  upon  the  American  tk)ntinent  in  by-gone 
ages,  every  remarkable  or  startling  epoch  that  is 
spoken  of  in  that  book  being  substantiated  by 
tne  findings  of  wise  men  and  explorers.  So  far 
as  the  account  of  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and 
their  being  cast  about  upon  the  face  of  the  land, 
that  reallv  needs  no  mention.  For  geologists 
and  travelers  have  wondered  at  the  mighty  con- 
vulsions by  which,  since  the  formation  of  the 
earth,  even  great  mountains  of  rock  have  been 
split  asunder,  and  passing  through  the  chasms 
one  can  see  that  if  they  were  brought  tx«gether 
again  every  part  would  fit  into  its  oj^posite  as 
closely  as  the  dove-tail  work  of  a  cabinet  maker. 
And  fragments  great  and  small,  of  rock  are 
found  scattered  over  the  land,  upon  the  prairies 
and  in  the  wood  land,  far  from  mountains  or 
vast  bights  of  rock  where  they  mijrht  have  ori- 
ginated. The  writer  of  these  articles  remem- 
bers in  Southern  Wisconsin  those  rocks  that 
from  the  beginning  were  a  wonder  to  the  white 
settlers,  such  as  *'The  Devil's  Chimney,"  and 
other  masses  that  stood  or  lay  upon  the  earth, 
alone,  and  no  mountain  or  rocky  eminence  any 
where  near  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
the  power  by  which  they  were  brought,  a  pro- 
found mystery  to  the  curiosity  hunter;  and  so 
they  remain  to  this  day.  But  their  sides  be- 
token that  they  were  riven  from  a  greater  mass, 
and  that  by  some  mighty  power  they  were 
brought  through  the  air,  not  rolled  along  like 
boulders  which  show  by  abrasions  and  their 
oval  form  that  they  have  had  contact  with  their 
kindred  in  their  passage,  by  glacier  or  flood,  np  • 
and  down  the  earth.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
gives  the  account  that  tells  the  story  of  how 
they  came  to  be  thus,  as  it  says,  'Tn  broken 
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fragments,  in  seam 8,  and  in  cracks  upon  all  the 
fiwje  of  the  land." — Nephi  4 :  2. 

"In  his  'Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Mayas'  Le 
Ploneeon  mentions  the  traditions  of  a  cAtastro- 
phe  oy  an  overflow  of  water  in  the  Central 
American  regions  in  ancient  times." 

Note  36.  As  said  at  the  close  of  Note  thirty- 
three  some  further  testimonies  will  be  jriven  re- 
garding the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  the  u^ 
of  gold  and  silvf^r  among  the  ancient  Americans. 
In  Note  twenty-seven  there  were  presented 
valuable  extracts  from  Prescott's  Conquest  of 
Peru  about  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  cloth- 
ing manufactured  by  the  Peruvians  in  former 
times,  and  also  his  testimonies  about  the  lavish 
use  of  ^Id  and  silver  among  that  peoi)le,  espe- 
cially in  their  temples  and  palaces.  To  these 
are  added  the  following  from  Chamey  in  his 
sketch  of  the  Toltecs : 

"Cotton  was  spun  by  the  women,  and  given  a 
brilliant  coloring.  ...  It  was  manufactured  of 
every  degree  of  fineness,  so  that  some  looked 
like  muslin,  some  like  cloth,  and  some  like  vel- 
vet. They  had  also  the  art  of  interweaving 
with  these  the  delicate  hair  of  animals  and 
birds'  feathers,  which  made  a  cloth  of  great 
beauty." — Ancient  Cities,  page  88. 

"The  Toltec  soldiers  wore  a  quilted  cotton  tu- 
nic that  fitted  closely  to  the  body,  and  protect- 
ed also  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs." — Ancient 
Cities,  page  125. 

Of  course  these  thinjre  by  Prescott,  Chamey, 
and  other  writers,  relate  to  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  people  w*ho  anciently  dwelt  in  the 
land,  not  to  their  degraded,  filthy,  and  naked 
descendants.  Even  in  later  times  Brown  ell 
says  of  the  Auracanians  of  South  America : 

"They  wore  woolen  clothing,  woven  from  the 
fleece  of  the  native  sheep,  and  consisting  of 
close  fitting  undergarments,  and  an  easily  con- 
structed cloak.  The  women  wore  long  dresses 
with  a  short  cloak." — Indian  Races,  page  652. 

On  page  41  of  Ancient  America,  Prof.  Bald- 
win says  that  the  evidences  are  that  the 
Mound-Bnilders  "had  the  art  of  spinning  and 
weaving,"  and  at  a  scientific  meeting  held  in 
Norwich,  England,  in  1868,  a  specimen  of  cloth 
was  exhibited  that  was  taken  from  a  mound  in 
B'tler  counts-,  Ohio,  and  thence  placed  in 
Biackmore  Museum,  at  Salisbury,  England,  as 
spoken  of  by  Prof.  BaMwin  on  the  same  page. 
On  page  247  he  says'  that  the  Peruvians  "had 
^reat  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  dyeing." 

Further  about  their  knowl  dge  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  they  worked 
those  metals,  we  read  in  Charn<'\v  : 

"The  Toltecs  were  cunning  artists  in  working 


gold,  precious  stones,  etc.  .  .  .  They  had  sculp- 
tors, mosaists,  painters,  and  smelters  of  ^old 
and  silver,  and  by  means  of  moulds  knew  how 
to  give  metals  every  variety  of  shape.  Their 
jewelers  could  imitate  all  manner  of  animals, 
plants,  fiowers,  birds,  etc." — Ancient  Citi^,  pp. 
83,88. 

Prof.  Baldwin  writes  as  follows  of  the  Pera>i-^ 
ans: 

"They  had  great  skill  in  the  art  of  workinz 
metals,  especially  gold  and  silver.  .  .  .  The  gold 
and  silver  work  of  these  artists  was  extremely 
abundant  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest;  but  Spanish  greed  had  it  all  m#»lted 
for  coinage.    It  was  with  articles  of  this  gold 
work  that  the  Inca  Atahuallpa  filled  a  room  in 
his  vain  endeavor  to  purchase  release  from  cap- 
tivity.   One   of  the  old  chroniclers  mentions 
'statuary,  jars,  vases,  and  everj'  species  of  ves- 
sels, all  of  fine  gold.'  ...  In  a  description  of 
one  lot  of  golden  articles  sent  to  Spain  in  15S4 
by  Pizarro,  there  is  mention  of 'four  gold  llamas 
(native  sheep),  ten  gold  and  silver  statues  of 
women  of  full  size,  and  a  cistern  of  gold  «>  ca- 
rious that  it  incited  the  wonder  of  all.'    Noth- 
ing is  more  constantly  mentioned  by  the  old 
Spanish  Chroniclers  than  the  vast  abundance  of 
gold  found  in  Peru.  ...  It  was  very  beautiful- 
ly wrought  into  ornaments,  temple  furniture, 
articles  for  household  use,  etc.    In  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years  the  Spaniards  .sent  to  Spain 
more  than  eight  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  gold,  nearly  all  of  it  taken  from  the  subju- 
gated Peruvians  as  'nooty.' " — Ancient  Ameri- 
ca, pp.  248-250. 

Pre-scott  mentions  the  four  goMen  llama.^^  and 
ten  statues  of  women,  also  the  findine  of  ten 
planks  of  .silver  that  were  a  foot  in  width  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick.    Brownell  says: 

"Temples,  royal  palaces,  public  edifices,  and 
tombs  were  ransacked  in  search  of  gold  by  the 
rapacious  plunderers.  .  .  .  No  conquest  was 
ever  rewarded  by  such  acquisitions  of  the  prec- 
ious metals." — Indian  Races,  p.  637. 

Understanding  that  Pern  was  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  civilization,  the  land  of  the  Nephites  in 
their  best  davs,  when  wealth  and  everv  kind  of 
prosperity  was  theirs  to  enjoy,  we  can  rompre- 
nena  how  that  land  was  still  the  ereatest  in 
these  accumulations  in  later  centuries.  But 
their  glory  departed  and  their  land  was  spoiled, 
as  the  liord  said  to  their  ance^^tors  would  he  the 
caj^e  when  they  turned  from  him  unto  darkne?? 
^and  sin.  He  said  that  another  people  sboiiM 
'take  their  country,  and  so  it  came  to  j)a.«s.  Of 
their  using  the  ba«er  metals,  and  having  horf?e« 
I  will  speak  hereafter. 

To  be  continued. 


It  mav  be  of  interest  to  manv  to  kn  w  that 
should  milk  (as  sometimes  happens)  have  the 
the  taste  of  onion,  the  eatini;  of  a  small  bit  of 
onion  before  drinking  the  milk  will  render  the 
tsu^ie  entirely  imperceptible. 

To  scour  knives  ea#«ily,  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  baking  soda  with  your  brick  dust,  and  see  if 
your  knives  do  not  polish  better. 

When  the  knives  and  forks  are  stained  with 
egg  scour  them  with  common  table  Jfalt.    Medi- 


cine stains  can  be  removed  from  spoons  in  the 
same  manner. 

When  the  carpets  have  been  thoroughly 
swept  go  over  them  with  a  damp  flannel  mop; 
this  will  remove  all  dust  and  brightens  the 
colors. 

Much  of  the  ordinarv  bother  of  washing' 
lamp  chimnies  on  the  irhide  can  be  saved  ^y 
using  a  stick  with  a  sponge  tied  to  the  end. 

To  clean  wall  paper^  rub  with. stale  brejid. 
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WE  are  living  in  an  age  of  doubt  and 
skepticism.  Eloquent  disquisitions 
and  lofty  panegyrics,  concerning  those 
who  were  said  ages  ago  to  have  enjoyed 
favor,  communion  with,  and  revelation 
from  God,  and  that  which  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  said,  no  longer  hold  the 
masses,  and  the  irrational  and  bloody 
quarrel  of  the  centuries,  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation or  even  the  authenticity  of 
these  writings,  have  added  to  the  trouble, 
and  increased  the  difficulty  of  acceptance 
by  rational  minds,  of  the  idea  of  revela- 
tion and  of  God  as  their  author. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
universally  declared  to  be  "glad  tidings," 
and,  in  order  to  reveal  the  righteousness 
of  God  it  must  show  impartiality;  hence, 
it  was,  is,  and  must  be  to  all  people. 

This  and  the  creeds  can  not  both  be 
true,  and  a  better  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  than  Calvin  or  his  successors  in  re- 
form have  given  us,  must  be  furnished, 
or  the  world  will  throw  the  Bible,  as  an 
authoritative  document  overboard. 

Intellectually,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
doctrine  or  doctrines.  "My  doctrine," 
are  his  own  words,  and  imply  authorship, 
originator  or  patent,  and  "whosoever 
transgresseth,  or  abideth  [continueth,  re- 
maineth]  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
hath  not  God,^^  "He  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son."— 2  John  9.  "If 
any  man  will  do  his  [God's]  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  is  of 
God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." — 
John  7:  17. 

It  is  a  fact  that  confronts  us  to-day 
that  in  spite  of  this  plain  declaration, 
"doctrine,"  in  religion,  has  become  un- 
popular, and  speculative  theology  and 
total  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  any  doctrine,  have  taken  its  place;  the 
boldness  to  announce  a  specific  doctrinal 
gospel,  courage  to  defend  and  to  promise 
a  knowledge  of  its  truth  by  revelation 
from  heaven  to  those  who  obey,  does  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  so-called  Christian 
churches  of  the  day,  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  Both  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
legally  appointed  ministers  did  so  prom- 
iHe. 


The  restoration  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  especial  messengers,  sent  from 
God  in  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  ancients,  of  Jesus  himself  and  his  ser- 
vant John,  (Rev.  14:6;  Matt  24:14), 
guarantees  the  authority  to  again  pro- 
claim this  promise  to  the  world,  "to  every 
kindred  and  tongue,"  to  "all  people." 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  restored 
to  earth  again,  alone  preaches  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  and  promises  knowledge 
of  its  truth  by  obedience,  and  challenges 
proof  of  failure.  Evidence  to  sustain 
this  will  be  the  object  of  this  series  of 
papers.  Facts,  not  theories,  knowledge, 
not  speculation,  is  the  cry  of  the  infidel 
world,  and  the  world  of  infidels  to-day. 

The  doctrinal  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
enumerated  by  Paul  in  Hebrews  6:  1,2, 
are  as  follows,  and  stated  in  their  order: 

First,  "Repentance  from  dead  works." 
Some  reasons  for  thus  placing  repentance 
here  first  may  be  briefly  assigned.  In 
the  days  of  Paul  and  of  Jesus,  a^  now,  a 
superstructure  on  which  to  predicate 
faith  in  God  that  may,  through  worship, 
and  a  religion  of  "dead  works"  in  the 
past,  have  been  lost,  was,  and  has  to-day 
become,  an  actual  necessity. 

"Repent  and  believe  the  gospel,"  said 
Jesus.  Why?  Because  a  skeptic  can 
not  believe  or  disbelieve  at  will,  but  upon 
evidence;  and  tlw  evidence  comes  by  re- 
pentance that  is  manifested,  not  by  faith 
alone,  but  works  of  a  practical  and  com- 
mendatory nature.  To  state  it  again,  a 
man  can  not  believe  without  evidence, 
and  evidence  comes  alone  by  the  associa- 
tion of  practical  and  reformatory  work. 
He  can  not  entertain  large  faith  or  re- 
ceive knowledge  without  repentance — •'If 
anv  man  will  (/<>,  he  shall  know." 

"For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  ye  believed  him  not; 
but  the  publicans  and  harlots  believed 
him;  and  ye  when  ye  had  seen  it,  repent- 
ed not  afterward  that  ye  might  believe." 

Jesus  reasonably  allowed  himself  to  be 
"a  stumbling  stone  and  a  rock  of  oflPense" 
to  the  natural  man. 

To  believe  in  our  day  that  a  man  was 
bom  without  a  natural  father  would  ox- 
cite  ridicule  and  suggest  both  fanaticism 
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and  wickedness.  There  was  only  one  way 
and  one  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set the  minds  of  the  Pharisees.  On  one 
hand,  Jesus  was  plainly  the  son  of  Joseph, 
the  High  Priest,  or  some  other  man;  his 
associations  did  not  please  the  moral  sense, 
but  constantly  shocked  the  proprieties; 
he  was  unlearned  but  dictatorial,  declar- 
ing that  not  one  but  all  were  wrong. 
There  was  no  affiliation  with  either  Scribe 
or  Pharisee — all  must  repent. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  unlearned 
and  rejected  by  the  rich,  it  was  impossible 
to  refute  his  argument,  to  prove  that  his 
miracles  were  other  than  a  blessing,  or 
that  Beelzebub  could  rationally  be  their 
author.  And  more,  he  constantly  re- 
ferred to  their  own  accepted  standards  of 
religious  evidence  to  prove  his  claim  of 
authority  and  of  divinity. 

Jesus,  recognizing  the  difficulty  that 
must  beset  the  mind  of  the  honest,  pro- 
posed to  solve  this  perplexity  by  the  offer 
and  the  test,  devised  by  the  Infinite  mind. 
^'My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me,^'  and,  <^If  any  man  will  do  the 
will  of  God,  he  shall  knoio  of  the  doc- 
triney 

The  Pharisees  believed  in  the  coming 
of  the  forerunner  of  their  Messiah.  "The 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness," 
was  not  only  familiar,  but  often  and  long- 
ingly quoted;  hence,  the  advent  of  John 
found  multitudes  flocking  to  Jordan. 
John  bore  a  clear  and  explicit  record  of 
Jesus,  as  the  one  that  was  to  come;  nor 
need  they  look  for  any  other.  But  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  "the  Son  of  the 
Carpenter"  and  his  associates  and  sur- 
roundings, lost  was  the  testimony  of 
John;  overboard  went  their  Scriptures; 
sunk  beneath  their  fleshly  pride  and 
haughty  caste  were  the  multiplied  evi- 
dences offered  by  the  "Man  of  sorrow." 
Despised  and  rejected  of  men,  he  wept 
over  their  beloved  city  and  exclaimed,  "If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
this,  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to 
thy  peace!"  How  could  they  know? 
There  was  no  way  of  solution  but  by  his 
proposition,  to  "do  the  will  of  God;"  to 
accept  their  Scriptures  as  they  read;  to 
repent  of  their  sins  of  hypocrisy,  fleshly 
pride  and  unbelief;  to  be  "baptized  with 
John's  baptism."  Ah,  no!  Divinity, 
veiled  in  humanity,  how  undiscerned  by 
the  natural  man! 

"For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of 


righteousness,  and  bore  record  of  me,  and 
ye  believed  him  not;  but  the  publicans 
and  the  harlots  believed  him;  and  ye,  af- 
terward, when  ye  had  seen  me,  repented 
not,  that  ye  might  believe  him." 

"For  he  that  believed  not  John  concern- 
ing me,  can  not  believe  me,  except  he  JirM 
repenty — John  21:  32,  33,  I.  T. 

"Publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you." 

Thank  God,  the  quality  of  his    mercy 
and  provision  is  not  strained!     It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  inherit  respectability,  but  to  have 
so  much  as  to  keep  people  from  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  to  have  too 
much.     Reason  is  a  quality  of  the   mind, 
whose  appeal  may  not  be  resisted  withoat 
peril  to  the  soul,  and  it  is  as  moral   and 
respectable   to   be    reasonable,   as     it     is 
reasonable  to  be  respectable.     The  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  reasonable  me^sa^e, 
and  no  charge  of  unrighteousness,  injas- 
tice,  or  unreasonableness  can  be  perman- 
ently lodged  against  it. 

To  Hyrum  Smith,  in  1829,  the  Lrord 
said,  "Say  nothing  but  repentance  nnto 
this  generation." — D.  C.  10:  4. 

Do  men  lack  faith  in  God?  Repent, 
and  cure  from  the  infidelity  that  engen- 
ders irresponsibility  toward  God  and  con- 
sequent ignorance  of  his  law  and  judg- 
ments to  follow,  will  as  certainly  come  to 
this  sin-cursed  race  as  it  is  true  that  the 
day  follows  the  night,  or  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  dictator  to  the 
race  of  his  will. 

Repentance  "from  dead  works."  The 
Pharisees,  according  to  Mosheim  and 
other  historians,  were  exercising  them- 
selves toward  God,  as  they  may  have 
thought,  by  the  performance  of  a  malti- 
tude  of  religious  rights  and  ceremonies, 
"for  which  no  trace  of  authority  could  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures." 

Tradition  and  man-made  ceremonies 
were  the  "dead"  unprofitable  works  refer- 
red to  by  Paul,  and  condemned  by  Jesus 
when  he  said,  "Howbeit,  in  vain  do  they 
worship,  teaching  for  doctrine  the  com- 
mandments of  men." 

"These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve," ^the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ),  said 
the  Savior.  "The  age  of  miracles  is  un- 
deniably past,"  says  Wilford  Hall,  in  his 
learned  work,  "Problem  of  Life.  "God," 
he  affirms,  "no  longer  works  with  his 
church  as  in  ages  that  are  past,  but  the 
incoming  tide  of  infidelity  is  to  be  met 
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with  superior  skill  and  wisdom  in  argu- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Christ^s  ministry," 
and  he  admits,  if  these  fail,  that  the  deca- 
dence and  overthrow  of  the  church  is  but 
a  question  of  time. 

"Are  there  any  believers?  Look  at  the 
stupendous  church  machinery  for  prose- 
lyting! Do  these  signs  follow?"  "No; 
yes;  that  is  to  say,  we  don't  know  but 
they  do — at  least  signs,  either  real  or 
counterfeit,  seem  to  be  a  fact."  "Follow- 
ing?" "Well,  hardly,  in  our  day;  they 
go  before  the  unbeliever  to  convert"  the 
dupe  into  what?  Into  a  belief  in  signs, 
and  his  money  into  the  pocket  of  the 
sign-producer. 

"Verilv,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

How  manv  learned  discoures  have  been 
preached  to  show  that  this  is  not  true." 
"Say  nothing  but  repentance   to   this 
generation." 

The  gospel  is  to  all;  all  need  to  repent 
ere  the  stumbling-block  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  removed.  The  doubts 
engendered  by  the  "lies  and  vanity  and 
things  wherein  there  is  no  profit,"  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  enforced,  in 
the  not  very  remote  past,  by  the  temporal 
arm  of  ecclesiastical  power  as  gospel. 
The  stumbling-blocks  of  living  prophets 
and  fallible  men,  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  methods  of  God.  The  immoral  man 
must  repent;  the  adulterer  and  the  forni- 
cator, the  liar  and  the  thief,  must  repent. 
Is  that  all? 

Ah,  this  might  give  you  a  standing 
in  respectable  society  or  even  in  a  fash- 
ionable church,  but  it  will  not  admit 
you  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  "except 
a  man  be  born  of  water,"  etc.  "But  water 
will  not  save!"  Not  alone;  but  obedience 
to  Christ's  spiritual  law  will  save.  "Go 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  etc. 
"Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you."  "Go,  preach  the  gospel.  He  that 
believeth  [it]  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved."  What  will  he  be  saved  from? 
From  ignorance;  for,  "If  any  man  will  do, 
he  shall  kfw^cy  All  must  repent,  that 
they  may  believe;  and  obey,  that  they 
may  know.  All;  the  immoral  man,  of  his 
wickedness,  and  the  religious  man  of  his 
religion,  if  this  religion  leads  to,  enjoins, 
or  even  permits  a  denial  of  the  command- 
ments and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ. 


"Not  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith 
toward  God." 

"Of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  [plural] 
and  of  laying  on  of  hands." — Heb  6: 1,  2. 

The  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  and  in  their  entirety,  as 
the  law  of  God,  else  their  force  can  never 
be  appreciated  or  known. 

To  fulfill  the  law,  "according  to  the 
scriptures,"  as  stated  by  the  apostle 
James,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the 
offense  or  breaking  it,  even  on  one  point, 
as  that  would  destroy  his  claim  of  obedi- 
ence, or  entitle  him  to  the  benefits  of  its 
provision. 

Will  a  man  be  counted  worthy  of  less 
punishment  who  tramples  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  under  his 
feet,  makes  it  a  subject  of  jest  or  ridicule, 
or  even  as  a  professed  minister  of  Christ, 
ignores  or  repudiates  it;  who  counts  the 
blood  of  that  covenant,  sealed  by  his 
blood  upon  the  cross,  an  unworthy  thing; 
who  teaches  that  any  man  may  be  saved 
in  God's  kingdom,  with  a  gospel  salvation, 
in  any  other  way  than  that  indicated  by 
the  Master  and  followed  by  his  immedi- 
ate disciples? 

Is  the  doctrine  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  a  practical  necessity  in  our  day? 
Yes,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
always  a  necessity,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  in  which  we  must 
abide  and  not  transgress.  One  round  in 
the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw,  displaced  or 
removed,  might  have  prevented  the  angels. 
An  inch  cut  from  the  cable,  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  would  sever  communi- 
cation between  two  worlds.  The  links  in 
the  chain  of  God's  method  of  communi- 
cation and  revelation  to  man  must  not, 
can  not  be  tampered  with  or  removed 
without  disaster.  "Whosoever  abideth  not 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God." 

"Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things^  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you."  The  record  of  Christ's 
doings  and  sayings,  according  to  John 
is  very  meagre,  as  reported  in  the  Now 
Testament.  Enough,  however,  can  be 
gleaned  to  sustain  this,  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  practiced  as  a  doctrine  by  the 
apostles  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (See  Acts  19:  6;  18:  25,  26;  8: 
15-22;  1  Tim.  4:  14. 
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Why  did  Paul  lay  hands  upon  the 
Ephesian  disciples?  Because  it  was  one 
of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  its  effect  was,  in  their  case,  to  imme- 
diately confirm  the  promise  of  the  Savior; 
for  *Hhey  spake  with  tgngaes  and  prophe- 
sied;''  the  resalt  of  obedience  to  ''that 
form  of  doctrine"  delivered  to  the  Roman 
Saints,  by  which  they  also  became  "free 
from  sin"  and  became  servants  to  God, 
and  not  of  men,  by  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  his  son  and  those  whom 
be  called  and  chose  to  express  his  will. 

Why  did  Peter  and  John  come  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  and  why  did 
not  their  prayers  alone  bring  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  these  already  believing,  baptized 
disciples?  Because  it  was  a  part  of  the 
*'all  things"  which  they  were  commanded 
by  their  Master  to  teach  the  people  to  ob- 
sei've.      "If  any  man  will  c?o,   he   shall 

"All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father.  And  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any 
roan  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." — 
Matt.  11:  27. 

"He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me;  and 
he  that  loveth  me  [and  expresses  his  love, 
not  in  words  or  profession,  but  only  in  the 
keeping  of  my  words]  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him." — John  14:  21. 

In  the  absence  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Spirit  which  he  promised  is 
bis  chosen  representative  in  all  ages.  If 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  apostolic  times  has 
changed  the  form  of  its  manifestations,  a 
revelation  from  God  must  be  the  only 
warrant  that  would  justify  any  reason- 
able man  in  setting  up  such  a  claim.  No 
such  revelation  has  been  asserted.  The 
"Spirit  of  truth"  does  not  lead  to  division 
or  error.  The  spirit  of  men  and  of  dev- 
ils, and  the  wisdom  of  men,  does  lead 
into  error  and  division,  to  establish,  not 
according  to,  but  contrary  to  the  Script- 
ures which  were  written  through  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Suppose  a  case  in  which  the  scene  is 
presented  of  five  or  six  or  more  different 
ministers,  representative  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent churches  and  in  some  degree  of 
different  beliefs  or  creeds,  are  congre- 
gated. A  candidate  for  gospel  salvation 
presents  himself  for  direction  and  for  all 


that  any  professed  minister  of  Christ  may 
have  to  promise.  Five  of  these  ministers 
promise  encouragement  in  a  good  life,  on 
the  authority  of  a  word  written  two  thous- 
and years  ago,  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  with  its  divine  gifts,  such  as  vis- 
ions, healing,  tongues,  prophecy,  etc.  are 
demanded  as  a  proof  of  God's  unchange- 
ability,  and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, that  Jesus  Christ  is  "the  same,  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  forever,"  that  the  si^s 
will  follow  the  obedient  believer,  if  it 
surely  be  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  how 
many  of  these  ministers  will  risk  their 
reputation  and  standing  by  making  such 
a  test  of  God's  endorsement  of  their  call- 
ing? Let  the  honest  and  critical  reader 
render  his  own  judgment. 

We  present  the  sixth  man.  He  does 
not  even  look  like  a  minister,  does  not 
challenge  our  awe,  and  has  no  outward 
sign  or  approval  of  either  God  or  men. 
But  listen!  He  speaks:  "To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony."  "No  man  taketh 
this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God  as  was  Aaron."  "Faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God;"  but  "how  can  they  hear 
without  a  preacher,  and  how  can  he 
preach  except  he  be  sent?"  •  "I  have  heen 
called,  as  was  Aaron,  by  the  aathority 
and  imposition  of  the  hands  one  of  God'^s 
accredited  servants  in  our  day.  I  here 
officiate  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
this  primitive  gospel  doctrine  and  ordi- 
nance, by  placing  my  hands  upon  the 
head  of  this  candidate,  who  has  helieved 
our  message,  and  now  waits  the  endorse- 
ment of  God,  of  his  action  and  of  our 
ministry." 

Thousands  to-day  whose  testimony 
none  attempt  to  impeach,  have  submitted 
to  this  ordinance  of  God's  house,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  testi- 
mony of  God's  goodness  and  unchange- 
ability  stands  against  the  combined  oppo- 
sition of  the  world. 

One  of  the  above  mentioned  ministers 
is  "called"  to  preach  justification  by  faith 
alone;  another,  that  works  must  accom- 
pany, and  that  baptism  is  the  sum  of 
works  necessary.  The  Baptist  represen- 
tative preaches  that  they  are  baptized  be- 
cause their  sins  are  remitted  already  bv 
the  act  of  faith,  and  the  presence  of  a 
"feeling,"  with  the  assurance  of  the  min- 
ister, confirms  them  in  this  view  of  the 
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trase;  while  the  Christians,  or  Campbell- 
ites,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  believe 
and  preach  that  baptism  was,  and  is  <^for 
the  remission  of  sins;"  but,  strange 
enough,  they  fellowship,  as  Christians, 
those  whom  the  word,  according  to  their 
construction,  indicate  as  being  yet  sinners 
and  disobedient  to  the  gospel  provisions, 
at  the  same  time  also  waring  against  those 
whose  crime  is  in  believing  all  they  do 
and  more.  Thus  we  find  them  denying 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  accepting  the  pres- 
ence of  God's  Spirit;  while  our  Christa- 
delphian  friends  avow,  **that  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  a  faxit  in  our  day," 
reasonably  claiming,  as  we  have,  that 
apostolic  authority  is  necessary  to  confer 
the  same. 

The  Methodist  representative  says  in 
turn,  we  want  a  practical  religion — a  reli- 
gion of  feeling,  not  a  faith  that  engages 
itself  in  the  discussion  of  a  cold  letter  that 
kills,  but  of  the  Spirit  that  maketh  alive. 
Look  at  these  other  fellows  that  quote  and 
prove  by  the  letter  alone,  "Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water."  There  must  be  need 
of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  pas- 
sages; for  just  look  at  these  churches  run 
by  water.  How  cold  and  unenthusiastic; 
how  top-heavy  with  brain  religion!   They 
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certainly  don't  have  more  of  the  Spirit  or 
enjoy  their  religion  better  than  we  do." 

What  is  the  matter  with  all  these  well- 
meaning  people?  The  answer  is,  they  none 
have  kept  the  covenant  of  Christ;  they  all 
have  transgressed,  in  one  or  more  points, 
"the  perfect  law  of  liberty;"  they  have 
transgressed  and  do  not  abide  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ. 

The  Church  of  God  and  the  gospel  re- 
stored, presents,  for  the  consideration  of 
mankind,  a  faith  that  appeals  to  both  of 
those  strongest  forces  of  the  soul,  the 
head  and  the  heart. 

"I  will  put  my  law  in  their  mind,  and 
write  it  in  their  heart,  sind  they  shall  not 
need  to  say  every  man  unto  his  neighbor, 
know  ye  the  Lord;  for  all  shall  know 
Him,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest." 

The  wisdom  of  obedience  will  vindi- 
cate God's  law,  not  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world, 
but  "if  any  man,"  learned  or  unlearned, 
"will  cfo,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

Thus,  also,  the  doctrine  of  "the  laying 
on  of  hands,"  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  becomes  the  means,  devised  of 
God,  by  which  his  chosen  ministry  and 
their  authority  may  be  rationally  recog- 
nized. 
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Tou  may  take  the  world  as  it  comes  and  goes, 

And  you  will  be  sure  to  find 
That  fiite  will  square  the  accounts  she  owes, 

Whoever  comes  out  behind : 
And  all  things  bad  that  a  man  has  done, 

By  whatsoever  induced, 
Return  at  last  to  him,  one  by  one, 

As  the  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

Tou  may  scrape  and  toil  and  pinch  and  save, 

While  your  hoarded  wealth  expands, 
Till  the  cold,  dark  shadow  of  the  grave 

Is  nearing  your  life's  last  sands ; 
You  will  have  your  balance  struck  some  night. 

And  youll  find  your  herd  reduced,, 
You'll  view  your  life  in  another  light. 

When  the  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

You  can  stint  your  soul  and  starve  your  heart 
With  the  husks  of  a  iiarren  creed, 

But  Christ  will  know  if  you  play  a  part, 
Will  know  in  your  hour  of  need ; 


And  then  as  you  wait  for  death  to  come 
What  hope  can  there  be  deduced 

From  a  creed  alone?  you  will  lie  there  dumb 
While  your  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

Sow  as  you  will,  there's  time  to  reap, 

For  the  good  and  the  bad  as  well. 
And  conscience,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 

Is  either  a  heaven  or  hell. 
And  every  wrong  will  find  its  place, 

And  every  passion  loosed. 
Drifts  back  and  meets  you  face  to  face — 

When  the  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

Whether  you're  over  or  under  the  sod 

The  result  will  be  the  same; 
You  can  not  escape  the  hand  of  God, 

You  must  bear  your  sin  and  shame. 
No  matter  what's  carved  on  a  marble  slab, 

When  the  items  are  all  produced 

You'll  find  that  St.  Peter  was  keeping  "tab," 

And  that  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

—Selected. 
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BY  K.  S.  WHBELKB. 


"Hast  thou  sounded  the  depths  of  yonder  sea, 
And  counted  the  Rands  that  under  it  be? 
Hast  thou  measured  the  height  of  heaven 

above? 
Then  may*8t  thou  measure  a  mother's  love." 

TTLTHOUGH  my  theme  is  an  old  one, 
/I  yet  like  the  story  told  by  our  Father 
Adam  to  Mother  Eve,  it  seems  ever  new. 
There  is  but  one  affection  that  should  have 
pre-eminence  over  love  of  home  and  loved 
ones,  and  that  is  affection  for  our  Creator 
and  his  just  and  holy  cause.  What  ten- 
der remembrances  of  home  and  dear  ones 
flit  through  the  brain  of  the  weary  soldier 
as  he  lies  down  to  rest  on  the  blood-stained 
field!  Although  hardenend  by  scenes  of 
carnage  and  death,  yet  the  divine  nature 
in  the  human  form  is  not  entirely  removed 
and  he  whispers  an  evening  prayer,  invok- 
ing God's  blessings  and  protection  over 
the  dear  ones  in  the  far  away  home.  Can 
there  be  a  holier  emotion  than  that  which 
fills  the  heart  of  the  humble  minister  for 
Christ,  as  he  takes  the  parting  hand  of 
those  he  loves;  yea,  his  wife  and  little 
babes,  kisses  their  tear-stained  faces,  and, 
turning  from  them,  goes  boldly  forth  to 
battle  for  the  truth?  How  he  thanks  the 
Author  of  his  being  that  he  is  blessed  with 
such  tender  associations  and  ennobling  in- 
fluences that  go  so  far  and  do  so  much  to 
develop  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and 
manly  in  his  nature. 

I  can  not  agree  with  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  when  he  says  it  would  be  better 
if  all  were  like  himself.  It  would  not 
only  depopulate  the  world,  but  in  my  es- 
timation, debase  man  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally. By  virtue  of  our  creation  neither 
man  nor  woman  can  be  perfect  without 
each  other,  nor  answer  the  end  of  their 
creation.  The  attributes  of  love,  patience 
and  forbearance  can  not  be  fully  develop- 
ed, and  all  the  gems  in  our  nature,  polished 
and  refined,  without  the  associations  found 
in  married  life  and  in  the  home.  I  can 
not  find  words  to  express  my  detestation 
of  the  common  idea  that  woman  is  the  in- 
ferior of  man.  Had  I  looked  upon  my 
wife  as  my  inferior,  I  never  would  have 
married  her  nor  any  other  woman  of  whom 
I  had  that  opinion.  Woman  is  the  infe- 
rior of  man  in  brute  strength,  and  if  that 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  she  is  inferior  in 


all  respects,  then  the  lion  would  be  man's 
superior;  for  he  is  stronger  than  man. 
Morally  and  intellectually  she  has  proven 
to  proud  man  that  she  is  his  equal  and  in 
those  finer  relations  of  life,  has  far  sur- 
passed the  height  attained  by  man.  What 
a  mystery  it  is  to  me  to  see  men  so  con- 
genial and  kind  to  all  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate, with  the  one  exception — their  own 
families.  One  of  the  grandest  types  of 
manhood  is  he  who  is  true  to  his  own 
family;  who  loves  his  wife  too  well  to  be 
willing  to  say  one  word  or  commit  one 
act  that  will  cause  her  a  moment  of  sor- 
row or  pain.  How  the  sunshine  of  God's 
love  dwells  in  such  a  home!  Ho^v  the 
companion  of  such  a  man  willingly  labors 
and  sacrifices,  in  order  to  promote  his 
happiness  as  well  as  her  own.  There  can 
be  to  me  no  higher  recommendation  to  of- 
fices in  the  church  than  that  a  brother  is 
good  in  his  family,  that  he  is  kind  and 
patient  and  true  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  God  has  placed  in  his  charge. 
The  church  need  not  fear  to  let  such  a 
man  represent  them,  if  he  is  properly 
called. 

Many  thousands  of  women  have  bad 
their  lives  made  miserable  and  have  been 
laid  in  premature  graves  by  the  treatment 
of  careless,  thoughtless,  unsympathetic 
and  cruel  husbands.  Let  all  professing 
the  name  of  Latter  Day  Saint  be  far  above 
this;  as  far  above  as  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth.  In  conclusion,  let  the  women 
learn  to  govern  and  control  the  family  as 
well  as  the  man.  I  think  more  depends 
on  the  mother  in  the  duty  of  training  and 
raising  the  children  in  the  right  way,  than 
upon  the  father.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  missionary's  family. 
What  encouragement  would  it  be  to  me, 
if,  while  I  am  away  trying  to  save  others, 
I  am  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  mv 
own  family  are  taking  the  downward  road 
that  leads  to  eternal  ruin.  How  necessarv 
it  is  that  the  elder's  wife  should  have  good 
government,  be  possessed  of  patience,  de- 
cision and  firmness,  and  raise  her  family 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Is  it  not  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  fam- 
ily of  the  missionary  in  his  absence  called 
together  night  and  morning  and  hear  the 
simple   heartfelt  prayer  from  wife  and 
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children,  that  God  will  protect  the  loved 
one  who  is  absent,  and  bless  and  favor 
him   in   his  work?     Surely  our  heavenly 


Father  will  bless  and  protect  such  a  fam- 
ily, and  his  ministering  angels  watch  over 
them. 


WHEN    BESSIE    DIED. 


When  Bessie  died — 
We  braided  the  brown  hair,  and  tied 
It  just  as  her  own  little  hands 
Had  fastened  back  the  silken  strands 
A  thousand  times — the  crimson  bit 
Of  ribbon  woven  into  it 
That  she  had  worn  with  childish  pride — 
Smoothed  down  the  dainty  bow.;  and  cried, 

When  Bessie  died. 

When  Bessie  died — 
We  drew  the  nursery  blinds  aside, 
And,  as  the  morninf^  in  the  room 
Burst  like  a  primrose  into  bloom, 
Her  pet  canary's  cage  we  hung 


Where  she  might  hear  him  when  he  sung — 
And  yet  not  any  note  he  tried, 
Though  she  lay  listening  folded-eyed ! 

When  Bessie  died — 

We  writhed  in  prayer  unsatisfied ; 

We  begged  of  God,  and  he  did  smile 

In  silence  on  us  all  the  while ; 

And  we  did  see  Him,  through  our  tears. 

Enfolding  that  fair  form  of  hers. 

She  laughing  back  against  His  love 

The  kisses  we  had  nothing  of, 

And  death  to  us  he  still  denied — 

When  Bessie  died — 

When  Bessie  died. 

—Selected. 
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OR  LIGHT  IN  THE  BAR-ROOM. 


BY  THOMAS  J.  SMITH. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Cease  now  the  story, 

Nor  tell  it  again. 
For  its  sinful  Hcenes 

Swell  the  soul  with  pain. 

WE  WILL  now  leave  Mike  McGinnis 
with  his  arguments  and  give  our  at- 
tention to  this  loudly  talking  and  wildly 
gesticulating  person  coming  down  the 
street.  Why,  bless  you,  if  it  is  not  a  wo- 
man. Who  can  she  be?  She  is  tall  and 
muscnlar,  her  face  is  coarse  and  badly  sun- 
browned,  her  eyes  are  black,  her  arms  and 
fingers  are  long  and  brawny,  her  hair — 
well,  I  will  not  tell  what  color  it  is — but 
will  simply  say,  that  when  superstitious 
people  look  upon  a  person  having  hair 
like  hers,  they  invariably  hunt  up  a  white 
horse;  her  clothing  is  scant;  her  steps 
are  long  and  sweeping,  while  her  entire  ap- 
pearance indicates  an  ill-tempered,  angry 
woman.  Why,  if  it  is  not  old  Betsy  Barns. 
What  is  she  talking  and  brawling  about? 
Listen. 
"I'll  show  that  hypocritical  sneak  thief 


of  a  rum-seller  what  kind  of  material 
Betsy  Bams  is  made  of.  I  have  told  the 
old  ^^penny-grahber*''  now  the  sixth  time 
not  to  sell  my  husband  liquor,  and  as  sure 
as  I  do  it,  that  sure  does  he  come  home 
drunker  than  ever.  At  this  very  minute 
he  is  lying  in  the  back  yard  so  befuddled 
with  rum  that  he  can  not  tell  the  noon- 
day sun  from  a  fire-fly.  Ah!  but  it  is  ag- 
gravating. I  am  going  to  pop  the  law 
onto  the  lying  deceiver  this  very  day.  He 
knows  very  well  that  I  could  get  damages 
from  him  by  law  for  selling  Barns  whisky, 
when  I  have  forbidden  him  doing  so. 
Here  is  his  den  and  I  am  going  to  beard 
him  in  it  too,  and  there  he  stands  behind 
his  bar.  "Look  this  way  you  miserable 
rum  fiend  and  tell  me  why  you  have  sold 
my  husband  whisky  again,  when  I  have 
for  half  a  dozen  times  forbidden  it.  Now 
don't  repeat  that  old  thread-bare  lie  again 
and  say  you  didn't,  for  I  know  better; 
only  this  very  day  he  came  home  drunker 
than  ever,  and  when  I  asked  him  who  sold 
him  liquor,  all  I  could  get  out  of  him  waa 
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Mod'l,  Mod'l.  There,  now,  don't  that 
give  you  completely  away,  you  imp  of 
Egyptian  darkness?" 

"Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Barns,"  com- 
menced Mr.  Pennygrabber,  "you  are  wide- 
ly mistaken,  your " 

"Hold,  hold,"  interrupted  Betsy,  "I  told 
you  not  to  bring  up  that  old  lie  again,  for 
I  will  not  believe  it  any  more,  it  is  too 
thin.  I  am  going  to  try  the  law  on  you 
and  see  if  it  won't  stop  your  sneaking 
mischief." 

"Will  you  just  listen  to  me  one  moment, 
Mrs.  Barns,"  again  commenced  the  rum- 
seller?" 

"No,  I  will  not;  I  have  listened  to  your 
oily  tongue  many  times  too  often  already. 
I  am  going  to  sue  you  at  the  court  this 
very  day." 

After  this  little  speech  Betsy  turned  to 
go.  Mr.  Pennygrabber  seeing  that  she 
meant  business  ventured  again: 

"Hold  on,  Mrs.  Barnes,  if  you  will  not 
listen  to  me,  I  ask  you  to  pay  attention 
to  just  one  word  from  my  clerk  here. 
Johnson,  has  John  Barns  bought  or  drank 
liquor  of  any  kind  in  this  saloon  for  the 
last  three  months  past?" 

"Upon  my  word  and  honor,  Mrs. 
Barns,"  replied  Johnson,  your  husband 
has  neither  bought  nor  drank  any  liquor 
in  this  saloon  for  at  least  three  months 
gone  by." 

This  testimony  so  straightforward  and 
so  firmly  given,  completely  confounds  the 
poor  woman,  and  extracts  the  greater  half 
of  the  combatiyeness  with  which  she  was 
possessed  but  a  moment  before. 

"Then,"  she  meekly  said,  "if  you  did 
not  sell  him  the  liquor,  Mr.  Pennygrabber, 
who  did?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  he  replied,  "there 
are  many  saloons  in  this  city  besides 
mine." 

Mrs.  Bams  leaves  the  place  completely 
baffled  but  not  satisfied.  Could  this  poor 
and  much  abused  woman  have  had  but 
one  ray  of  light  shed  into  her  mystified 
80ul  at  this  time,  all  would  have  been 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  Could  any 
one  but  have  told  her  to  take  a  position 
where  she  could  have  a  fair  view  of  the 
little  ware  room  at  the  rear  of  the  saloon 
building  and  there  watch  until  her  hus- 
band passes  by  going  to  his  daily  work, ' 
she  would  see  him  stop,  raise  the  window 
sash  and  drop  a  piece  of  money  in  a  small 
box  nailed  to  the  wall.     Some  time  before 


noon  she  would  see  the  clerk  enter  the  lit- 
tie  building,  take  out  the  money,  enter 
the  saloon  and  shortly  return  with  its 
worth  in  liquor,  which  he  places  in  the 
box  from  which  he  took  the  money.  At 
fifteen  minutes  past  twelve  she  would  see 
her  husband  stop  again  at  the  window, 
raise  the  sash,  seize  the  bottle  and  rash 
away  with  it.  And  finally  when  she  goes 
home  two  hours  later  she  would  see  "the 
old  man  drunk  again."  Of  course  the 
rum-seller  did  not  lie  in  the  matter  and  bis 
conscience  is  perfectly  clear,  for  old  man 
Barns  had  neither  bought  or  drank  any 
•liquor  in  his  saloon  for  three  months.  The 
buying  was  done  in  the  little  ware  room, 
and  the  drinking  was  done  wherever  the 
purchaser  chose  lo  do  it.  So  the  rum- 
seller  comes  out  again  as  straight  as  a 
shingle,  and  as  honest  as  ever^  and  poor 
Betsy  Barns  still  looks  for  the  man  who 
sells  her  husband  liquor. 

The  election  has  been  over  for  two 
days,  the  excitement  is  dying  down,  the 
result  is  definitely  known,  and  the  "wet 
candidates,"  as  usual,  were  nearly  all 
elected.  So  we  will  just  step  into  the 
bar-room  of  the  Model  Saloon  again  to 
see  how  things  are  moving  along.  As 
might  be  expected,  new  vigor  has  been  in- 
fused into  the  business.  The  proprietor 
and  clerk  are  more  polite  and  smiling  than 
ever,  and  to  celebrate  the  great  victory 
they  had  achieved  in  the  election,  whisky 
is  free  for  the  evening.  Drunken  men 
were  on  every  hand,  while  riot  and  con- 
fusion seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  occa- 
sion. Nearly  everybody  wanted  to  talk 
while  no  one  could  listen.  Prominent 
among  these  babblers  is  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  well  dressed,  and  as  refined  and  po- 
lite as  his  drunken  condition  will  permit. 
Who  is  he?  Well,  that  is  just  what  the 
proprietor  is  asking  his  clerk  in  a  low 
whisper,  as  a  lull  in  the  demand  for 
whisky  comes  on.     "Who  is   he,  John- 


» 


son. 

"His  name  is  Williams,"  answered 
Johnson,"  and  he  lives  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  They  say  he  has  a  mint 
of  money." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  continued  the  pro- 
prietor, "his  appearance  indicates  it,  be- 
sides I  have  seen  him  handling  a  roll  of 
bank  notes  to-night  as  large  as  a  beer  bot- 
tle.    I  never  saw  him  here  before." 

"No,"  replied  Johnson,  he  patronizes 
the  Red  Front." 
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**He  patronizes  the  Red  Front,"  repeat- 
'ed  the  proprietor,  while  a  wicked  sparkle 
shone  in  his  eyes,  ''and  he  is  here  to- 
night jast  because  the  evening  is  free,  the 
stingy  pup,  we  will  'fix'  him,  Johnson. 
Xext  treat  give  him  from  the  black  de- 
<5anter." 

This  gives  us  a  clew  as  to  how  the  man 
18  to  be  "fixed,"  so  we  will  watch  matters 
Tvith  eyes  wide  open.  Five  minutes  has 
xiot  elapsed  before  "treat"  is  again  called. 
(It  is  a  custom  among  saloon  men  to  treat 
^every  time  the  crowd  demands  it  when 
they  give  what  they  term  "free  whisky.") 
All  those  who  were  not  too  drunk  march- 
ed or  rather  staggered  up  to  the  bar.  Now 
watch  for  the  black  decanter.  Ah,  sure 
enough  the  clerk  is  filling  a  glass  from  it. 
See  how  carelessly  he  moves  around  and 
how  unconcerned  he  is.  He  fills  four  or 
five  glasses  more  from  other  bottles  and 
listlessly  moves  all  around  over  the  coun- 
ter, but  as  we  anticipate,  the  one  filled 
from  the  black  decanter  lands  in  front  of 
Mr-  Williams,  who  innocently  swallows 
its  contents  as  the  others  do  theirs.  In 
one-half  hour  he  is  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, from  which  he  can  not  be 
aroused  for  at  least  five  hours.  A  little 
news  item  in  the  Daily  Bee  tells  the  se- 
quel to  the  above  proceedings. 

"Rrobbkd  while  drunk. — As  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Williams  .was  returning  home  late  last 
night  from  the  ^free  whisky,'  at  the  Mo- 
del Saloon,  he  was  robbed  of  $756.  He 
was  found  early  this  morning  by  the  po- 
lice, lying  three  blocks  away  from  the 
saloon,  <dead  drunk,'  but  minus  the  mo 
ney.     No  clue  as  yet  to  the  thieves." 

There  was  not  a  single  person  among 
all  those  who  heard  of  the  robbery,  who 
ever  dreamed,  let  alone  suspicioned,  that 
this  man  had  been  drugged,  robbed  and 
carried  three  blocks  away  by  Mr.  Penny- 
grabber  and  his  clerk,  Johnson.  So  the 
little  matter  of  "fixing"  Mr.  Williams 
was  soon  forgotten  and  the  honest  rum- 
seller  still  flourishes. 

Among  all  our  illustrations  of  the 
wicked  and  diabolical  work  of  the  rum- 
seller,  the  saddest  and  most  melancholy  is 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  sots.  Every 
one  knows,  who  is  in  the  least,  conversant 
with  the  rum  trade,  that  after  the  poor, 
old  drunken  sot  has  spent  all  of  his 
money  for  drink  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
him  getting  any  more,  he  is  a  perfect 
eyesore  to  the  rumseller.     He  is  a  thorn 


in  his  side.  Unlike  his  Creator,  the  rum- 
vender  can  not  look  upon  the  works  of 
his  hands  and  pronounce  them  "good," 
but  fain  would  look  some  other  way  or 
have  them  removed  from  his  sight,  hence 
his  desire  to  be  rid  of  them.  But  the 
door  of  the  model  opens  again  and  the 
same  old  sot  who  was  so  generously 
treated  to  the  dishwater  some  time  since, 
totters  in.  He  is  shivering  from  head  to 
foot,  for  as  we  before  observed,  he  was 
miserably  dressed  and  the  night  is 
extremely  cold.  He  seems  to  pause  as  to 
whether  he  will  go  to  the  stove  and  warm 
himself  or  call  for  liquor  to  quench  his 
fiery  thirst.  The  latter  idea  prevails,  so 
he  pleads  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 

"No,"  said  the  proprietor,  "You  can 
have  what  I  give  to  all  old  sots  who  have 
no  money." 

"I  had  plenty  of  money  once,"  replied 
the  sot,  "you  got  it  all,  now  give  me 
brandy." 

"Not  a  drop,"  said  the  hard  hearted 
rum  seller,  "You  can  have  the  other." 

"I  won't  have  it,"  groaned  the  old  man. 
"You  have  robbed  me  of  my  money  and 
ruined  my  life;  now  I  must  and  will  have 
brandy."  And  he  makes  an  effort  to 
reach  a  bottle  on  the  shelf. 

The  proprietor  pushes  him  back.  An- 
other effort  is  made,  but  results  as  did  the 
first.  A  third  ends  as  did  the  second. 
The  rum  seller  becomes  greatly  exasper- 
ated. 

"Hold  on!"  he  says,  "will  you  go  away 
at  once,  and  not  come  again  if  I  give  you 
one  drink  of  brandy?" 

The  wretched  old  man,  crazy  for  the 
liquor,  was  willing  to  promise  anything 
to  get  it. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  replied,  "give  it  to 
me,  quick." 

Mr.  Pennygrabber  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  in  deep  thought,  looked  cautiously 
around,  then  walked  quickly  to  the  other 
end  of  the  counter  and  reaching  under  it 
took  out  a  black  dacanter  filling  a  beer- 
glass  from  it  he  pushed  it  towards  the  old 
man,  remarking: 

"Now  drink  and  go." 

And  he  did  go  sure  enough.  The  next 
day  the  county  ambulance  bears  the 
remains  of  an  old  frozen  drunkard  to  the 
Potter's  Field.  No  one  loved  him,  and 
no  one  oared.  Not  a  tear  fell  as  the  clods 
rattled  upon  the  rough  pine  box  which 
held  his   rum-besotted  clay.      Only   one 
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sigh  escaped  the  lips  of  all  the  hundreds 
who  read  of  the  sad  end  of  this  old  sot, 
and  that  was  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the 
honest  rumseller.  The  event  is  soon  for- 
gotten, things  move  along  in  the  old  rut 
and  the  Model  Saloon  still  waves. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act  which  we 
will  present  in  the  drama  of  the  "honest 
rumseller." 

Although  scores  of  others  could  be  in- 
troduced with  equal  force  and  fitness,  this 
one,  with  those  already  given,  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  most  radical  believer 
in  his  honesty,  to  an  opposite  faith,  and 
place  him  in  his  true  position,  as  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  do  anything,  honest  or 
dishonest,  to  make  money. 

For  the  week  just  passed,  things  have 
been  moving  at  a  break -neck  speed  at  the 
Model  Saloon.  Drinking  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  have  been  flocking  there. 
An  enormous  amount  of  wine  has  been 
consumed.  Money  has  flowed  into  Mr. 
Pennygrabber's  coffers  by  the  handful,  and 
of  course  he  is  a  happy  man.  At  this 
time  a  large  crowd  of  men  is  surging 
around  his  bar,  babbling,  brawling  and 
drinking  wine  and  smacking  their  crim- 
soned lips  over  the  delicious  beverage. 
But  what  is  it  all  about  you  ask?  This 
little  advertisement  in  the  city  papers  will 
explain  it: 

"Mr.  Pennygrabber,  proprietor  of  the 
Model  Saloon,  has  juRt  returned  from 
New  York,  where  he  purchased  a  large 
number  of  barrels  of  choice  foreign  wines 
at  auction.  Having  gotten  these  wines  at 
a  very  low  figure,  and  wishing  to  do  the 
fair  thing  by  his  customers,  he  will  dis- 
pose of  them  at  half  price." 

And  now  while  men  are  rushing  in  and 
out  of  his  saloon  and  making  a  great  to 
do  over  this  "soft  snap"  as  they  term  it, 
we  will  trace  the  history  of  the  whole 
affair.  One  morning,  just  about  four 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Pennygrabber  sat  in  his 
bar  room  reading  the  morning  papers. 
Nothing  of  any  import  seemed  to  meet 
his  eye  until  he  was  almost  through,  when 
all  at  once  his  face  brightened  up,  his 
eyes  sparkled  brightly,  while  his  whole 
appearance  indicated  that  he  had  read 
something  which  highly  pleased  him. 
What  is  it?  We  will  just  peep  over  his 
shoulder  and  see.  It  is  but  a  small  news 
item,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"The  faculty  of  the  Medical  and  Surgi- 


cal Institute  at  Buffalo,  New  ITork,  h 
adopted  the  French  method  of   bathiDi 
their  scrofulous  and '  ulcerous  patients 
the  best  of  wine.      It  is  then    dispos 
of  for  a  small  amount  to  western  farme 
and  ranchmen,  who  claim  it  to  be    an  i 
fallible   remedy   for  what    is  known 
'scab'  among  sheep." 

That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  But  it  is  «d> 
ficient  to  arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  hon- 
est Pennygrabber. 

"Johnson,"  said  he  next  momincr  to  hi» 
clerk,  "I  am  going  to  make  a  little  run 
down  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  business 
and  want  you  to  see  to  things  while  I  am 
gone.  My  stay  will  probably  be  a  wt-^k  1 
or  ten  days.  Don't  let  the  Red  Front 
get  the  *bulge'  on  us  while  I  am  gone." 

"Trust  me,"  replied  Johnson,  **thin?< 
will  go  right  along  the  same  as  if  joa 
were  here." 

Three  days  after  this  a  man  dressed  io 
the  plain  garb  of  a  western  farmer  or 
ranchman  made  his  appearance  in  the 
office  of  the  Institute  just  mentioned  and 
asked  for  the  superintendent  of  the  con- 
cern. An  interview  was  soon  granted 
him. 

"I  understand"  commenced  the  farmer, 
"that  certain  patients  who  come  here  for 
treatment  are  washed  in  the  best  wine, 
and  this  wine  is  then  sold  to  western 
sheep-raisers  as  a  remedy  for  certain  dis- 
eases among  their  animals.  Have  I  been 
correctly  informed?" 

"Yes,  you  have,"  replied  the  superin- 
tendent, "we  find  it  very  beneficial  in  all 
scrofulous  diseases  and  farmers  tell  as 
that,  mixed  with  a  little  tobacco,  it  is  s 
certain  cure  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
sheep." 

"Have  you  any  of  this  wine  on  hand 
now?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"Yes,  we  have  a  large  number  of  barrels 
now,  as  we  have  not  made  any  sales  for 
the  last  three  months,  this  being  a  time 
of  year  when  there  is  but  little  call  for  it.'* 

"Well,  I  own  a  large  sheep  ranch  in 
Colorado.  Many  of  my  animals  are  badly 
diseased,  so  if  we  can  agree  as  to  the 
price  of  the  wine,  I  will  take  what  yon 
have  on  hand,"  said  the  farmer." 

"There  will  be  no  trouble  as  to  that/* 
replied  the  other,  "all  we  want  is  just 
enough  to  pay  for  re-barreling,  draying. 
etc." 

So  the  bargain  was  closed  and  the  next 
day    found   Mr.   Pennygrabber   (for  the 
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farmer  was  no  other  than  he)  homeward 
bound  on  the  lightning  express,  with 
twenty-five  barrels  of  choice  Maderia 
wine  following  him  on  the  way  freight. 
Not,  however  to  his  sheep  ranch  in  Colo- 
rado, for  he  never  owned  one,  but  to  the 
Model  Saloon,  to  be  drank  by  his  custom- 
ers. And  this  was  the  wine  he  was  sell- 
ing at  half  price,  and  the  same  over  which 
the  men  were  smacking  their  lips,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  delicious.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  what  it  must  have  been  truly  de- 
lightful! Our  mouths  water  at  the  very 
thought  of  it  even  now,  and  the  act  of  get- 
ting such  a  charming  treat  for  his  custom- 
ers should  forever  redound  to  the  praise  of 
the  good  and  true,  honest,  law-abiding 
rum  seller! 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  my  friends, 
shall  we  sign  this  petition?  Shall  we 
give  our  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  saloon  in  this  place?  Shall  we  make 
another  Pennygrabber  of  John  Myers? 
Shall  we  commission  him  to  spread  ruin 

QoouLAXD,  Kansaa. 

(CoDcladed.) 


among  our  families,  deal  death  to  our 
fathers  and  sons  and  finally  cover  them 
with  a  drunkard^s  Ahame  and  grave. 

Henry  Walters  took  his  seat  while  a 
thundering  shower  of  Noes,  almost  lifted 
the  roof  from  the  building.  The  petition 
was  never  again  presented  for  signers  and 

the  little  town  of  T was  free  from 

the  threatened  danger.  But  ^<how  things 
do  meander  away,"  how  unlooked  for 
things  do  appear.  New  settlers  flocked 
in,  holding  an  ti- temperance  opinions, 
many  of  the  old  ones  changed  their^s  and 
to-day,  just  one  little  short  year  after- 
ward, John  Myers'  Saloon  is  the  most 
prominent  building  in  the  town.  The 
same  old  process  of  drunkard-making  is 
going  on.  The  same  tricks  are  played, 
the  same  traps  are  set,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  the  same  results  are  following. 
What  shall  we  do?  What  can  we  do? 
"How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth." 


MAN  GREATER  THAN  NATURE. 


-"TT  SUNBEAM,  no  doubt,  is  a  wonder- 
/l  ful  phenomenon,  but  surely  the 
mind  that  perceives  it,  traces  it  to  its 
sources,  analyzes  its  laws,  and  explains  its 
nature,  is,  without  limit,  greater  than  the 
sunbeam.  Yet  our  material  philosophies 
to-day  are  far  too  much  inclined  to  leave 
unaccounted  for  the  explaining  soul  in 
their  endeavors  to  explain  the  universe, 
and,  therefore,  beyond  the  arch  of  heaven 
they  are  willing  to  tell  us  there  is  no 
author,  and  in  the  noble  movements  and 
supreme  abnegations  of  a  saintly  life  they 
would  have  us  believe  that  we  see  only 
the  reactions  of  a  living  chemistry.  But 
within  ourselves  we  know  it  may  not  be. 
The  soul  abides  upon  itself  forever. 
This  consciousness  unshared  by  all  the 
universe  beside,  this  jT,  whence  does  it 
come?  This  burden  on  the  soul  that 
right  alone  is  noble,  and  that  wrong  is 
eternally  base— how  came  it  there?  There 
is  no  answer  in  Nature.  She  is  dumb. 
Philosophy  has  been  endeavoring  the 
stammering  reply  for  centuries  on  centu- 
ries, and  she  has  failed;  and  science  at 
this  hour,  enthroned  upon  an  Alp  of  van- 


tage that  she  never  occupied  before,  will 
tell  you  in  her  frankness  that  from  the 
physics  of  the  brain  to  deduce  the  ego^ 
the  /,  the  conscious  self,  is  simply  impos- 
sible. There  is  but  one  answer;  it  is  that 
we  are  more  than  matter;  it  is  the  out- 
come of  the  Divine  within  us  that  gives 
us  this  conscious  self  of  responsibility. 
It  is  no  answer  to  that  to  say  that  we  are 
parts  of  the  physical  world.  I  know  we 
are.  We  are  the  slaves  of  a  physical  des- 
tiny like  the  cedar  and  the  ox,  but  we  are 
more,  infinitely  more.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  placed  without  our  choice  upon  a  world 
to  whose  physical  laws  we  must  submit, 
and  over  whose  movements  we  have  no 
control.  We  are  compelled  by  gravity 
and  carried  hopelessly  through  space  by 
the  rolling  world.  We  do  not  determine 
our  tendencies,  we  do  not  elect  our  tal- 
ents; and  yet  our  tendencies  are  stupen- 
dous factors  for  good  or  ill,  and  our  talents 
may  determine  whether  we  shall  rule  a 
nation  or  go  through  life  a  drudge.  Then 
can  we  be  free  under  circumstances  like 
these?  Tes.  If  it  be  the  mind  that 
makes  the  man,  we  are  yet  free.     In  the 
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words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  <<Mind  has 
power  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  its 
own  character."  It  is  true,  I  can  not 
defy  the  swirling  movement  of  my  pas- 
sions that  would  carry  me  to  the  hell  of  a 
degraded  life;  I  can  not  defy  the  pull 
upon  ray  body  of  physical  gravity;  but  I 
can  scorn  and  conquer  the  moral  gravity 


of  my  lusts  which  wotsEd  dethrone  my 
manhood.  In  short,  I  am  bound  physic- 
ally, but  morally  I  am  free,  and  the  ten- 
dencies with  which  I  am  born  and  the 
talents  that  are  woven  with  my  life  are 
the  very  elements  out  of  which,  with 
Christ  as  my  pattern,  I  must  construct  my 
moral  character. 


THE    SONG    AT    NIGHT. 


Awaking  from  sleep  one  night, 

Methought  I  faintly  heard, 
Amidst  the  fir  trees  arching  high, 

The  pipings  of  a  bird. 
And  as  I  listened,  the  sweet  strain 

Rose  loud  and  clear,  until 
It  reached  full  compass ;  then  it  stopped, 

And  all  grew  strangely  still. 

Oh  I  little  bird  with  head  tucked  low 

Beneath  your  downy  wing, 
I  wonder  why  you  tuned  your  voice 

In  the  dark  night  to  sing? 
Had  you  a  vision  clear  and  bright 

Which  called  for  honest  praise, 
And  sent  from  out  your  throbbing  throat 

Soft,  tender,  heartfelt  lays  ? 

Or  were  you  frightened  at  the  dark 
Which  brooded  o'er  the  nest. 

Left  lonely  by  the  mother  bird 
Which  lulled  you  to  your  rest. 


Till  well-known  objects  took  the  shape 
Of  queer  and  spectral  things. 

And  made  you  long  to  hide  yourself 
Beneath  the  parent  wings? 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  my  heart 

Went  out  to  meet  that  song, 
Borne  by  the  wing  of  dark-probed  night 

Upon  the  breeze  along. 
Or  how  the  quick  fear  started  forth. 

As  the  last  feeble  lay 
From  out  your  little  quiv'ring  throat 

Died  on  the  air  away. 

Since  then  I've  very  often  caught 

Your  timid  midnight  song. 
And  pondered  o'er  the  lesson  taught 

Within  night's  hours  long. 
Knowing  the  ear  which  never  shuts 

Heeds  every  feeble  call ; 
For  heaven,  not  earth,  endures  for  aye^ 

And  Grod  is  over  all. 

—Selected. 
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BY  ELDER  B.  STAFFORD. 


WE  lay  in  Callao  four  months,  and  to 
break  the  daily  monotony  the  sailors 
used  sometimes  to  indulge  in  catching 
sharks.  A  man  would  take  an  iron  hook, 
bated  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  pork, 
out  to  the  end  of  the  boom  and  let  the 
pork  down  to  the  water.  This  hook  was 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  coil  of  rope  which 
lay  near  the  foremast,  and  when  bated  the 
rope  was  fastened  to  the  lift  of  the  boom. 
This  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
slack  of  the  rope  out  of  the  water  and  resist- 
ing the  bite  of  the  shark  enough  to  insert 
the  hook  in  his  jaw.  If  there  were  no  sharks 


around  when  first  the  bait  was  dropped, 
there  soon  would  be,  for  it  is  astonishing 
the  power  of  scent  the  shark  possesses 
Very  often  one  shark  would  come  first— 
the  forerunner  of  a  number — and  in  his 
hurry  to  get  the  meat,  never  stopping  to 
consider  the  consequence,  he  would  grab 
the  bait,  when  feeling  the  prick  of  the 
hook  he  would  start  back  at  an  astonish- 
ing rate  of  velocity  through  the  water, 
taking  the  slack  of  the  rope  with  him  nn- 
til  it  was  all  run  out;  then  being  bronght 
up  with  a  sudden  jerk,  he  would  somi^ 
times  turn  over  two  or  three  times  before 
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stopping.  After  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  get  loose,  he  would  calm  down. 
Several  men  in  the  chains  would  then 
haal  him  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  hoist 
him  till  his  whole  length  is  out  of  the 
water,  when  they  would  slip  a  noose  of 
another  rope,  which  ran  through  a  single 
block  or  whip  rigged  for  the  purpose, 
over  bis  head,  and  let  it  down  to  his  tail. 
This  when  drawn  tight,  would  let  him 
down  to  the  water.  They  would  then 
hoist  bim  on  the  whip  till  his  head  just 
cleared  the  water,  and  after  shaking  the 
book  ^ut  of  his  mouth,  they  would  haul 
bim  on  board  and  hoist  him  by  the  tail 
till  bis  head  was  level  with  the  chains. 
Two  men,  each  having  a  sharp  sheath 
knife,  and  standing  one  on  each  side  of 
the  shark  a  sufficient  distance  away  for 
safety,  would  then  alternately  stab  him 
with  the  knife.  The  one  first  stabbing 
would  jump  back  quickly  to  avoid  being 
seized  by  the  shark,  which  when  struck, 
\YOuld  turn  on  the  one  that  struck  him, 
and  while  so  doing  the  one  on  the  other 
side  would  stab  him  from  that  direction, 
thus  they  continued  to  wound  him  by 
turns  until  he  was  killed,  when  they 
would  cut  him  up  in  chunks,  letting  them 
drop  in  the  water,  which  in  a  very  short 
time  would  be  full  of  sharks  that  had 
scented  the  blood.  Then  would  be  seen 
enacted  literally,  <<shark  eat  shark.'' 

To  palliate  this  cruel  sport,  the  sailors 
claimed  that  sharks  are  their  deadly  ene- 
mies and  that  it  is  legitimate  to  kill  them 
at  any  or  all  times.  No  quarter  is  shown 
by  the  shark,  therefore  none  is  given  to 
him.  Upon  one  occasion  when  the  mar- 
ket boat  was  coming  from  shore  laden 
with  fresh  provisions,  poultry,  beef,  etc., 
a  monster  shark  was  following  in  its 
wake  when  a  chicken  that  struggled  till 
its  legs  were  at  liberty,  iiew  up  and  the 
boat  sailed  from  under  it,  causing  it  to 
fall  ahead  of  the  shark,  which  quickly 
swallowed  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a 
shark  was  caught  and  after  being  cut 
open  a  chicken  dropped  out. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  latitude  of 
Callao  was  the  absence  of  rain,  but  it  is 
reported  as  one  of  the  finest  wheat-raising 
countries  in  the  world. 

There  were  piles  of  wheat  lying  on 
shore  for  shipment  all  the  four  months  that 
we  were  there,  and  no  covering  but  a  tar- 
paulin.     These   piles  were  shipped  and 


replenished  from  time  to  time.  You  say 
the  wheat  was  raised  by  irrigation?  No;, 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  with  a 
mixture  of  Indian  and  Negro  blood,  were  a 
little  too  indolent  for  that.  Every  even- 
ing at  sun-down  a  very  heavy  fog  settled 
over  the  country.  So  dense  was  this  fog 
that  we  took  'down  the  outer  edge  of  the 
awning,  or  tarpaulin  which  was  stretched 
over  the  decks  horizontally  in  the  day 
time,  to  keep  the  sun  from  melting  the 
pitch  in  the  seams  of  the  deck,  and  lowered 
it  to  within  a  foot  of  the  deck,  thus  form- 
ing the  shape  of  the  roof  of  a  house. 
In  a  few  hours  water  would  be  dropping 
from  the  lower  edges  like  rain;  and  when 
going  from  under  the  awning  we  could 
feel  a  dampness,  but  not  anything  like 
rain, — strike  our  face  or  hands.  In  the 
morning  by  sun-rise  it  was  all  gone.  This 
process  was  an  every  day  occurrence,  as 
witnessed  by  the  writer  for  four  months; 
and  old  sailors  who  have  been  there  at  all 
times  of  the  year  say  it  is  always  the 
same.  One  night  during  our  stay  here, 
the  whole  ship's  crew  was  awakened  by  a 
tremendous  shaking  of  the  ship.  The 
chain  cable. which  always  has  a  strain  on 
it,  shook  like  a  leaf,  and  the  links  jingled 
together,  making  quite  a  din.  The  men 
exclaimed  simultaneouslv,  <<What  is 
that?"  It  proved  to  be  a  slight  shook  of 
an  earthquake,  as  testified  to  by  a  boat's 
crew  which  was  on  shore  at  the  time, 
waiting  for  some  officers  to  come  on 
board.  Thev  said  that  it  was  felt  so  sen- 
sibly  on  shore  that  the  people  flocked  to 
their  churches  in  dreadful  fear.  The 
country  had  been  subject  to  earthquakes, 
as  Old  Callao  was  sunken  by  one.  We 
could  see  the  spires  of  two  churches, 
I  believe,  and  just  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
houses  from  our  anchorage. 

Some  of  our  boats  have  pulled  among 
the  houses;  but  the  boat  to  which  the 
writer  belonged  did  not  have  that  privi- 
lege. About  a  mile  from  where  we  were 
anchored  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
old  city,  a  mountain  rises  up  from  the  bay. 
Tradition  says  that  as  the  old  city  went 
down;  this  mountain  rose  up  and  a  soli- 
tary isherman  who  was  plying  his  avoca- 
tion at  the  time,  being  above  the  spot 
where  the  land  rose,  rose  with  it  high  in 
the  air,  and  was  the  onlv  one  left  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city. 

This  island  mountain,  retained  the 
name   of    the    fisherman,    S01    Lorenzo. 
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Speaking  of  this  mountain,  reminds  me 
of  the  visit  paid  our  ship  by  the  president 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  who  came 
with  his  attendants,  in  all  their  gold 
tinseled  habilaments,  and  were  received 
at  the  companion  way  by  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  clad  in  like  garments,  together 
with  a  national  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 

I,  with  my  gun-mates,  were  on  the 
-starboard  side,  and  when  the  Commodore 
4ind  the  Peruvian  President,  locked  arm 
in  arm,  were  passing  our  gun,  they  were 
discussing  the  force  of  the  guns  to  carry 
shells,  and  the  nicety  in  the  calculation  of 
the  time  taken  for  them  to  burst;  afford- 
ing the  gunner  the  opportunity  in  aiming 
the  gun,  so  that  at  three  trials  the  shell 
would  burst  at  the  point  aimed  at. 

The  President  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
A  display  of  the  skill  spoken  of.  The 
•Commodore,  looking  out  of  the  port-hole 
toward  the  mountain,  descried  a  black  spot 
and  pointing  to  it  said  to  the  President, 
"I  will  guarantee  in  three  trials  to  cause 
a  shell  to  burst  at  that  spot.'' 

He  gave  orders  to  the  gunner  to  have 
three  shells  brought,  naming  them  in 
their  order.  The  gun  was,  loaded  and 
fired.  The  shell  exploded  apparently 
about  two  yards  below  the  mark,  the  sec- 
ond exploded  beyond  the  mark,  while  the 
third  burst  right  at  the  mark. 

Our  next  place  of  destination  was  to 
take  from  the  enemy  the  port  of  Acapul- 
co,  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico;  but 
before  arriving  there  a  United  States  ves- 
sel which  was  expecting  us,  having  been 
sent  with  despatches  for  our  Commodore 
overhauled  us,  and  our  destination  was 
changed  to  Mazatlan.  A  few  miles  from 
this  place  the  whole  body  of  the  Mexican 
army,  on  that  side  of  the  land,  was  sta- 
tioned. Our  forces  had  taken  Mazatlan 
from  the  Mexicans,  and  were  expecting 
an  attack  from  them  to  retake  the  city, 
they  having  received  large  reinforcements. 
Soon  after  receiving  the  despatches,  the 
Commodore  had  the  ship's  crew  practic- 
ing at  target  shooting,  and  the  names  of 
the  best  shots  were  placed  on  a  list  to  go 


on  shore  to  defend  the  place  against  the 
meditated  attack  of  the  enemv.  Five 
hundred  were  picked  out,  and  the  writer 
happened  to  be  among  them. 

We  went  on  shore  with  only  a  change 
of  clothing,  marched  to  the  barracks  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from  the 
beach,  in  double  file,'  the  drums  and  fifes 
playing  "The  girl  I  left  behind  me." 
This  caused  my  thoughts  to  revert  home- 
ward, and  to  be  tinged  with  sorrow  and 
contrition,  for  the  act  of  leaving  her  who 
had  trusted  her  young  heart's  first  love  in 
my  keeping,  and  I  following  a  "Will  of 
the  wisp." 

The  barracks,  built  of  adohe^  were 
about  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  one  story  high,  divided  into  three 
rooms.  Two  of  these  were  occupied  by 
the  men,  and  the  third  by  the  officers  in 
charge.  Part  of  our  number  was  taken 
to  garrison  a  fort  situated  near  the  main 
traveled  road  and  about  two  miles  from 
the  barracks. 

At  one  side  of  the  barracks  was  a  yard, 
about  fourteen  feet  wide  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ten  feet  high.  At  one 
end  of  the  yard  next  to  the  street  was  a 
gate  the  width  of  the  yard,  through  which 
ingress  or  egress  was  had. 

Our  quarters  were  close,  our  beds  the 
soft  side  of  a  plank,  and  altogether  we 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  own 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  change,  as 
well  as  the  sympathy  bestowed  by  us 
upon  our  less  fortunate  mates  who  bad 
been  left  behind,  were  both  premature. 
They  at  least  had  the  free,  pure  air  of 
heaven  to  breathe,  and  unlimited  view  of 
the  life  moving  upon  land  and  water, 
while  our. view  was  obstructed  by  high 
walls,  and  the  air  we  breathed  was  con- 
taminated by  our  surroundings  and  by 
being  frequently  inhaled.  As  a  great 
privilege  we  were  sometimes  allowed 
(half  a  dozen  of  us  at  a  time)  to  sit  at  the 
gate-way,  which  gave  us  a  view  of  a  few 
rods  up  and  down  the  street. 

(To  b«  continned). 


Jbsub  Above  All. — The  traveler  ascending  the  Alps  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc :  at 
first  he  observes  that  lord  of  the  hills  as  one  horn  among  many,  and  often,  in  the  winding  of  his 
u{) wards  path,  he  sees  other  peaks  which  appear  more  elevated  than  that  monarch  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  when  he  is  near  the  summit,  ne  sees  all  the  rest  of  the  hills  beneath  his  feet,  and 
like  a  mighty  wedge  of  alabaster,  Mount  Blanc  pierces  the  very  clouds.  So,  as  we  grow  in  grace, 
other  things  sink,  and  Jesus  rises  until  he  alone  fills  the  full  horizon  of  the  soul. — Sjpurgeon. 
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IN  this  issae  we  present  our  readers  with 
an  illustration  of  Nauvoo.  "This  name 
is  of  Hebrew  origin  and  ^gnifies  a  beauti- 
ful situation  or  place,  carrying  with  it 
also  the  idea  of  rest."  .  .  .  "It  was  situ- 
ated in  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  near  the 
head  of  the  Lower  Rapids,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety- two  miles  above  St.  Louis, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the 
Mississippi  river;  the  ground  rising  grad- 
ually from  the  river,  presenting  a  smooth 
and  regular  surface,  with  a  plain  at  the 
summit." 

Few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  told  that 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Missouri,  they  were  received  in  a  hospit- 
able manner  by  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois 
and  began  a  settlement  in  that  state  at  a 
place  called  Commerce,  in  the  year  1839. 
This  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Nauvoo. 

We  here  insert  a  portion  of  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  26th  of  March,  1850, 
by  Thomas  L.  Kane,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  veracity  and  respectability,  a 
resident  of  the  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  nation.  This  gentleman, 
whether  led  by  curiosity  or  directed  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  fell  in  with  the 
Saints  just  after  their  expulsion  from 
Nauvoo  and  traveled  with  them  from 
Nauvoo  to  their  winter  quarters  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  It  is  not  our  present  object  to 
follow  his  lecture  to  its  conclusion, 
though  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  again,  but  merely  to  give  to  our  readers 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  true  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  scene  Nauvoo  presented  at 
this  time. 

"A  few  years  ago,  ascending  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  in  the  autumn,  when 
its  waters  were  low,  I  was  compelled  to 
travel  by  land  past  the  region  of  the  Rap- 
ids. My  road  lay  through  the  Half-breed 
tract,  a  fine  section  of  Iowa,  which  the 
unsettled  state  of  its  land-titles  had  ap- 
propriated as  a  sanctuary  for  coiners, 
horse  thieves,  and  other  outlaws.  I  had 
left  my  steamer  at  Keokuk,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lower  Fall,  to  hire  a  carriage,  and  to 
contend  for  some  fragments  of  a  dirty 
meal  with  the  swarming  flies,  the  only 


scavengers  of  the  locality.  From  this 
place  to  where  the  deep  water  of  the  river 
returns,  my  eye  wearied  to  see  everywhere 
sordid,  vagabond  and  idle  settlers;  and  a 
country  marred  without  being  improved, 
by  their  careless  hands. 

"I  was  descending  the  last  hill-side  upon 
my  journey,  when  a  landscape  in  delight- 
ful contrast  broke  upon  my  view.  Half 
encircled  by  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  beauti- 
ful city  lay  glittering  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing sun,  its  bright  new  dwellings,  set  in 
cool  green  gardens  ranging  up  around  a 
stately  dome-shaped  hill,  which  was 
crowned  by  a  noble  marble  edifice,  whose 
high  tapering  spire  was  radiant  with 
white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared  to 
cover  several  miles,  and  beyond  it  in  the 
back  ground,  there  rolled  off  a  fair  coun- 
try, chequered  by  the  careful  lines  of 
fruitful  husbandry.  The  unmistakable 
marks  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  edu- 
cated wealth  everywhere,  made  the  scene 
one  of  singular  and  most  striking  beauty. 

"It  was  a  natural  impulse  to  visit  this 
inviting  region.  I  procured  a  skiff,  and 
rowing  across  the  river,  landed  at  the 
chief  wharf  of  the  city.  No  one  met  me 
there.  I  looked  and  saw  no  one.  I  could 
hear  no  one  move;  though  the  quiet  ev- 
erywhere was  such  that  I  heard  the  flies 
buzz,  and  the  water  ripples  break  against 
the  shallow  of  the  beach.  I  walked 
through  the  solitary  streets.  The  town 
lay  as  in  a  dream,  under  some  deadening 
spell  of  loneliness,  from  which  I  almost 
feared  to  wake  it.  For  plainly  it  had  not 
slept  long.  There  was  no  grass  growing 
up  in  the  paved  ways.  Rains  had  not 
entirely  washed  away  the  prints  of  dusty 
footsteps. 

"Yet  I  went  about  unchecked.  I  went 
into  empty  workshops,  ropewalks,  and 
smithies.  The  spinner's  wheel  was  idle; 
the  carpenter  had  gone  from  his  work- 
bench and  shavings,  his  unfinished  sash 
and  casing.  Fresh  bark  was  in  the  tan- 
ner's vat,  and  the  fresh-chopped  light- 
wood  stood  piled  against  the  baker's  oven. 
The  blacksmith's  shop  was  cold;  but  his 
coal  heap,  and  ladling  pool,  and  crooked 
water  horn  were  all  there,  as  if  he  had  just 
gone  off  for  a  holiday.  No  work  people 
anywhere  looked  to  know  my  errand.  If 
I   went  into   the   gardens,  clinking  the 
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wicke^latch  loudly  after  me,  to  pull  the 
marygolds,  heart's-ease,  and  lady-slippers, 
and  draw  a  drink  with  the  water-sodden 
well-backet  and  its  noisy  chain ;  or,  knock- 
ing off  with  ray  stick  the  tall  heavy- 
headed  dahlias  and  sunflowers,  hunted 
over  the  beds  for  cucumbers  and  love- 
apples, — no  one  called  out  to  me  from  any 
opened  window,  or  dog  sprang  forward  to 
bark  an  alarm.  I  could  have  supposed  the 
people  hidden  in  the  houses,  but  the  doors 
were  unfastened,  and  when  at  last  I  tim- 
idly entered  them,  I  found  dead  ashes 
white  upon  the  hearths,  and  had  to  tread 
a  tiptoe,  as  if  walking  down  the  aisle  of 
a  country  church  to  avoid  rousing  irrev- 
erent echoes  from  the  naked  floors. 

"On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  the 
city  graveyard.  But  there  was  no  record 
of  plague  there,  nor  did  it  in  anywise 
differ  much  from  other  Protestant  Ameri- 
can cemeteries.  Some  of  the  mounds 
were  not  long  sodded;  some  of  the  stones 
were  newly  set,  their  dates  recent,  and 
their  black  inscriptions  glossy  in  the  ma- 
son's hardly-dried  lettering  ink.  Beyond 
the  graveyard,  out  in  the  fields,  I  saw,  in 
one  spot  hard  by  where  the  fruited  boughs 
of  a  young  orchard  had  been  roughly  torn 
down,  the  still  smouldering  embers  of  a 
barbecue  fire,  that  had  been  constructed  of 
rails  from  the  fencing  round  it.  It  was 
the  latest  sign  of  life  there.  Fields  upon 
fields  of  heavy-headed  yellow  grain  lay 
rotting  ungathered  upon  the  ground.  No 
one  was  at  hand  to  take  in  their  rich 
harvest.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  stretched  away — they,  sleeping  too 
in  the  hazy  air  of  autumn. 

"Only  two  portions  of  the  city  seemed 
to  suggest  the  import  of  this  mysterious 
solitude.  On  the  southern  suburb,  the 
houses  looking  out  upon  the  country 
showed,  by  their  splintered  wood-work 
and  walls  battered  to  the  foundation,  that 
they  had  lately  been  the  mark  of  a  de- 
structive cannonade.  And  in  and  around 
the  splendid  Temple,  which  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  my  admiration,  armed  men 
were  barracked,  surrounded  by  their 
stacks  of  musketry  and  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance.  These  challenged  me  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  myself,  and  why  I  had 
the  temerity  to  cross  the  water  without 
a  written  permit  from  a  leader  of  their 
band. 

"Though  these  men  were  generally  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spir- 


its; after  I  had  explained  myself  as  a 
passing  stranger,  they  seemed  anxious  to 
gain  my  good  opinion.  They  told  me  the 
story  of  the  Dead  City;  that  it  had  been 
a  notable  manufacturing  and  commercial 
mart,  sheltering  over  20,000  persons;  that 
they  had  waged  war  with  its  inhabitants 
for  several  years,  and  had  been  finally 
successful  only  a  few  days  before  my  vis- 
it, in  an  action  fought  in  front  of  the  ruin- 
ed suburb;  after  which  they  had  driven 
them  forth  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  defence,  they  said,  had  been  obsti- 
nate, but  gave  way  on  the  third  day's 
bombardment.  They  boasted  greatly  of 
their  prowess,  especially  in  this  Battle,  as 
they  called  it;  but  I  discovered  they  were 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  certain  of  the  ex- 
ploits  that  had  distiuguished  it;  one  of 
which  as  I  remember,  was  that  they  had 
slain  a  father  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,, 
not  long  residents  of  the  fated  city,  whom 
they  admitted  to  have  borne  a  character 
without  reproach. 

"They  also  conducted  me  inside  the 
massive  sculptured  walls  of  the  curious 
temple,  in  which  they  said  the  banished 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  mystic  rites  of  an  unhallowed  wor- 
ship. They  particularly  pointed  out  to 
me  certain  features  of  the  building, 
which,  having  been  the  peculiar  objects 
of  a  former  superstitious  regard,  they  had 
as  matter  of  duty,  sedulously  defiled  and 
defaced.  The  reputed  sites  of  certain 
shrines  they  had  thus  particularly  noticed, 
and  various  sheltered  chambers,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  deep  well,  constructed  they 
believed  with  a  dreadful  design.  Beside 
these  they  led  me  to  see  a  large  and  deep- 
chiseled  marble  vase  or  basin,  supported 
upon  twelve  oxen,  also  of  marble,  and  of 
the  size  of  life,  of  which  they  told  some 
romantic  stories.  They  said  the  deluded 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  immigrants 
from  a  great  distance,  believed  their  Deity 
countenanced  their  reception  here  of  a 
baptism  of  regeneration,  as  proxies  for 
whomsoever  they  held  in  warm  affection 
in  the  countries  from  which  they  had 
come.  That  here  parents  *went  into  the 
water'  for  their  lost  children,  children  for 
their  parents,  widows  for  their  spouses, 
and  young  persons  for  their  lovers.  That 
thus  the  Great  Vase  came  to  be  for  them 
associated  with  all  dear  and  distant  mem- 
ories, and  was  therefore  the  object,  of  all 
others   in  the  building,    to   which   they 
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attached  the  greatest  degree  of  idolatrbns 
affection.  On  this  account  the  victors 
had  so  diligently  desecrated  it,  as  to  ren- 
der the  apartment  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained too  noisome  to  abide  in. 

"They  permitted  me  also  to  ascend  into 
the  steeple,  to  see  where  it  had  been 
lightning-struck  on  the  Sabbath  before; 
and  to  look  out,  East  and  South,  on  wast- 
ed farms  like  those  I  had  seen  near  the 
city,  extending  till  they  were  lost  in  the 
distance.  Here,  in  the  face  of  pure  day, 
close  to  the  scar  of  the  Divine  wrath  left 
by  the  thunderbolt,  were  fragments  of 
food,  cruses  of  liquor,  and  broken  drink- 
ing vessels,  with  a  bass  drum  and  a  steam- 
boat signal  bell  of  which  I  afterwards 
learned  the  use  with  pain. 

"It  was  after  nightfall  when  I  was  ready 
to  cross  the  river  on  my  return.  The 
wind  had  freshened  since  the  sunset;  and 
the  water  beating  roughly  into  my  little 
boat,  I  headed  higher  up  the  stream  than 
the  point  I  had  left  in  the  morning,  and 
landed  where  a  faint  glimmering  light 
invited  me  to  steer. 

"Here  among  the  dock  and  rushes,  shel- 
tered only  by  the  darkness,  without  roof 
between  them  and  the  sky,  I  came  upon  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  human  crea- 
tures, whom  my  movements  roused  from 
uneasy  slumber  upon  the  ground. 

"Passing  these  on  my  way  to  the  light, 
I  found  it  came  from  a  tallow  candle  in  a 
paper  funnel  shade,  such  as  is  used  by 
street  venders  of  apples  and  peanuts,  and 
which  flaring  and  guttering  away,  in  the 
bleak  air  off  the  water,  shone  flickeringly 
on  the  emaciated  features  of  a  man  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  bilious  remittent  fever. 
They  had  done  their  best  for  him.  Over 
his  head  was  something  like  a  tent,  made 
of  a  sheet  or  two,  and  he  rested  on  a  but 
partially  ripped  open  old  straw  mattress, 
with  a  hair-sofa  cushion  under  his  head 
for  a  pillow.  His  gaping  jaw  and  glazing 
eve  told  how  short  a  time  he  would  mo- 
nopolize  these  luxuries;  though  a  seem- 
ingly bewildered  and  excited  person,  who 
might  have  been  his  wife,  seemed  to  find 
hope  in  occasionally  forcing  him  to  swal- 
low awkwardly-measured  sips  of  the  tepid 
river  water  from  a  burned  and  battered 
bitter-smelling  tin  coffee  pot.  Those  who 
knew  better  had  furnished  the  apothecary 
he  needed — a  toothless  old  bald  head, 
whose  manner  had  the  repulsive  dulness 
of  one  familiar  with  death  scenes.    He,  so 


long  as  I  remained,  mumbled  in  his  pa- 
tient's ear  a  monotonous  and  melancholy 
prayer,  between  the  pauses  of  which  I 
heard  the  liiceup  and  sobbing  of  two  little 
girls,  who  were  sitting  upon  a  piece  of 
drift  wood  outside. 

"Dreadful  indeed  was  the  suffering  of 
these  forsaken  beings.  Cowed  and  cramp- 
ed by  cold  and  sunburn,  alternating  as 
each  weary  day  and  night  dragged  on,  they 
were  almost  all  of  them  the  crippled  vic- 
tims of  disease.  Thev  were  there  because 
they  had  no  homes,  nor  hospital,  nor  poor 
house,  nor  friends  to  offer  them  any.  They 
could  not  satisfy  the  feeble  cravings  of 
their  sick;  they  had  not  bread  to  quiet 
the  fractious  hunger  cries  of  their  chil- 
dren. Mothers  and  babes,  daughters  and 
grandparents,  all  of  them  alike  were  bi- 
vouacked in  tatters,  wanting  even  cover- 
ing to  comfort  those  whom  the  sick  shiver 
of  fever  was  searching  to  the  marrow. 

"These  were  Mormons  famishing  in 
Lee  county,  Iowa,  in  the  fourth  week  of 
the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1846.  The  city, —  it  was  Nauvoo, 
Illinois.  The  Mormons  were  the  owners 
of  that  city,  and  the  smiling  country  round. 
And  those  who  had  stopped  their  ploughs, 
who  had  silenced  their  hammers,  their 
axes,  their  shuttles  and  their  workshop 
wheels;  those  who  had  put  out  their  fires, 
who  had  eaten  their  food,  spoiled  their 
orchards,  and  trampled  under  foot  their 
thousands  of  acres  of  unharvested  bread; 
these — were  the  keepers  of  their  dwell- 
ings, the  carousers  in  their  temple — whose 
drunken  riot  insulted  the  ears  of  their 
dying. 

"I  think  it  was  as  I  turned  from  the 
wretched  night-watch  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  that  I  first  listened  to  the  sounds 
pf  revel  of  a  party  of  the  guard  within 
the  city.  Above  the  distant  hum  of  the 
voices  of  many,  occasionally  rose  distinct 
the  loud  oath-tainted  exclamation,  and  the 
falsely  intonated  scrap  of  vulgar  song; 
but  lest  this  requiem  should  go  unheeded, 
every  now  and  then  when  their  boisterous 
orgies  strove  to  attain  a  sort  of  ecstatic 
climax,  a  cruel  spirit  of  insulting  frolic 
carried  some  of  them  up  into  the  high 
belfry  of  the  Temple  steeple,  and  there 
with  the  wicked  childishness  of  inebriety, 
they  whooped,  and  shrieked  and  beat  the 
drum  that  I  had  seen,  and  rang  in  cha- 
rivaric  imison  their  loud-tongued  steam- 
boat bell. 
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"They  were,  all  told,  not  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  persons  who  were  thus 
lying  on  the  river  flats.  Bnt  the  Mor- 
mons in  NauTOo  and  its  dependencies  had 
been  numbered  the  year  before  at  over 
20,000.  Where  were  they?  They  had 
last  been  seen  carrying  in  mournful  trains 
their  sick  and  wounded,  halt  and  blind, 
to  disappear  behind  the  western  horizon, 
pursuing  the  phantom  of  another  home. 
Hardly  anything  else  was  known  of  them; 
and  people  asked  with  curiosity,  What  had 
been  their  fate — what  their  fortunes?" 

We  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  one  or  two  phases  of  this  pic- 
ture which  Mr.  Kane  was  entirely  ignorant 
of,  but  which,  if  we  will  ponder  upon  it, 
will  teach  us  wisdom,  strengthen  us  in  the 
faith,  and  lead  us  to  fear  the  judgment  of 
a  justly  offended  God. 

God  has  no  favorites,  and  notwithstand- 
ing he  overthrew  Pharaoh,  and  his  pursu- 
ing host,  and  saved  his  people  out  of  their 
hands,  yet  when  that  people  departed  from 
his  law  and  committed  sin,  he  sold  them 
time  and  again  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies;  and  when  they  persisted  in  sin- 
ning and  filled  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity, 
he  destroyed  Jerusalem  with  its  magnifi- 
cent temple  and  scattered  its  wicked  in- 
habitants upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
Were  they  sinners  above  others?  Nay,  it 
was  because  they  had  become  like  those 
others;  for  having  greater  light  they  were 
under  obligation  to  walk  therein. 

After  the  holding  of  the  first  confei> 
ence  at  Nauvoo,  the  heart  of  one  of  God's 
faithful  servants  being  moved  within  him, 
he  went  out  beneath  the  silence  of  the 
midnight  sky  and  prayed  earnestly  to 
God  that  his  people  might  never  be  driven 


again,  when  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  said  to 
him,  "If  my  people  will  obey  my  com- 
mandments they  never  shall  be  driven 
again." 

Were  those  poor,  homeless,  shivering 
men,  women  and  children  sinners  above 
all  others,  that  they  suffered  those  trials? 
Were  they  sinners  above  those  vile 
wretches  camping  in  and  around  the  once 
beautiful  Temple  of  Nauvoo?  Nay,  but 
they  had  turned  from  the  commandments 
of  God — had  made  fiesh  their  arm  and 
sinned  against  greater  light.  It  was  not 
that  drunken,  howling  mob  who  had  first 
desecrated  the  Temple,  but  the  wicked 
leaders  this  people  were  then  following  to 
those  mountain  fastnesses.  These  had 
desecrated  it  with  sins  which  called  for 
the  fire  and  thunderbolts  of  heaven  to 
obliterate;  and  they  came. 

This  picture  presents  but  one  side  of 
the  matter.  It  tells  you  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed apostate  leaders,  but  does  not  bring 
to  your  view  the  thousands,  aye,  tens 
of  thousands,  scattered  ones  who  seeing 
the  wickedness  and  corruptions  by  which 
these  were  being  led  captive  went  even- 
man  his  way  to  weep  apart  over  the 
blighting  of  his  fondest  hopes.  But  mark 
in  this  the  providence  of  God,  that  just  as 
devious  as  were  their  ways,  so  was  the 
sowing  of  the  gospel  seed.  God  made 
of  each  true  Saint  an  instrument  dealing 
death-blows  to  sectarianism  and  its  creeds. 
Do  you  hear  the  crash  to-day?  Aye,  the 
wedge  has  entered,  and  when  the  work  is 
done  then  will  the  honest  in  heart  return 
to  Zion  with  songs  of  everlasting  joy;  but 
the  false  shepherds  and  those  who  loved 
their  rule  will  "inhabit  the  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness." 


Tune— Mabtyrdom. 
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BY  JOSETH  DSWBNIIP.  8R. 
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'Tie  here  I  seek  thee,  God  of  grace, 
To  tell  my  wants  to  thee; 

Thy  love  to  feel,  thy  power  confess, 
And  what  thou  dost  for  me. 

Within  the  portals  of  this  house 
My  tongue  shall  sing  thy  praise; 

My  throbbing  heart,  with  gratitude 
Acknowledge  all  thy  ways. 

Manohxbtsb,  Bngland, 
August  8th,  1889. 


Inspire  my  prayer,  accept  my  praise, 
While  in  thy  house  I  bend; 

Thy  righteousness  in  me  fulfill, 
Thy  graces  in  me  hlend. 

Then,  Lord,  I  will  thy  praise  declare, 
Thy  love  my  theme  shall  he; 

The  incense  of  a  grateful  heart 
Shall  thus  ascend  to  thee. 
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BY  M.  OSTRACIB. 


Would'fit  thou  know  thyself? 

In  other's,  self  discern: 
Wonld'st  thoa  know  others? 
Examine  self,  and  learn — 
Look  closely  upon  men,  and  there  perceive 
What  human  nature  doth  in  man  conceive. 

Thinkest  thou  thou'rt  small, 
And  others  greater  £Eir? — 
Each  man  is  part  of  all 
The  multitude  that  are 
Earth's  &mily.    He  whom  thou  honor'st  now 
Erstwhile  was  small,  and  weak,  and  poor  as 
thou. 

Dost  think  that  thou  art  weak? 

Thyself  a  cipher  deem? 
The  cipher  hath  a  place, 
However  small  it  seem. 
If  unit  it  succeed,  it  addeth  nine — 
Nine  fold  the  power  of  unit's  power  is  thine. 


Still  sayest  thou,  ''Alone 
I  am  as  nothing  still ;" 
There's  no  one  stands  alone — 
The  drops  the  ocean  fill. 
Each  whole  is  formed  of  parts,  thy  parts  thine 

own; 
Fill  well  thy  place — ^in  honor  thou'lt  he  known. 

Would'st  thou  measure  force? 
Then  others'  force  observe. 
Would'st  know  thy  nature's  power? 
Let  fiincies  never  swerve 
Thy  reason  from  its  throne;  but  strive  to  glean 
The  truth  from  what  is  now,  from  what  hath 
been. 

Were  there  no  atoms  found, 

No  molecules  would  be; 
Were  there  no  molecules. 
No  earth ;  no  drops,  no  sea. 
However  small  tiiy  part,  by  God  designed 
Is  every  part  of  matter,  and  of  mind. 
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IN  our  last  we  left  Margery  busy  with 
the  household  cares,  which,  because 
of  her  mother^s  sickness,  devolved  upon 
her.  The  days,  as  they  lengthened  in 
reality,  seemed  long  indeed  to  her  as  she 
waited  for  news  from  Daniel;  but  as  a 
low,  lingering  fever  still  confined  her 
mother  to  her  bed,  she  was  thankful  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  she  had  made 
in  remaining  with  her,  for  in  time  she 
saw  her  patient  care  rewarded,  as  the 
invalid  slowly  gained  strength  and  was 
able  once  more  to  join  her  family  at  the 
social  meal  as  well  as  at  their  hours  of 
devotion. 

Letters  came  from  Daniel,  descriptive 
of  the  country  through  which  they  were 
traveling,  and  filled  with  such  incidents 
as  might  serve  to  interest  her  or  tend  in 
any  way  to  cheer  her  spirits.  The  hope 
of  soon  being  re-united  was  her  daily 
and  hourly  thought,  though  few  who  saw 
her  cheerful,  loving  attendance  upon  her 
mother  would  have  dreamed  how  much 
she  longed  for  his  companionship  and 


counted  again  and  again  the  hours  of 
separation.  The  soft  breezes  of  spring 
had  given  place  to  the  warmer  ones  of 
early  summer,  when  a  letter  reached  her 
from  Mary,  which  as  it  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  in  our  narrative,  we  will  here  in 
part  transcribe.  It  was  dated,  <<  Early 
June  in  the  wild-wood,^'  and  ran  thus: — 
"Margery,  Sweet  Sister:  Should  I  un- 
dertake to  describe  the  scene  by  which  I 
am  surrounded,  I  feel  sure  that  I  never 
could  do  justice  to  it.  To-night  we  are 
encamped  in  a  grove  of  timber  skirting 
the  borders  of  a  limpid  stream,  which  in 
its  gentle,  rippling  flow  reminds  me  of 
the  one  in  which  we  were  *buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism*  that  happy  day,  which 
now  seems  so  far  in  the  past.  If  time  is 
measured  by  events,  then  indeed  it  is  long 
since  we  two  entered  into  covenant,  taking 
upon  us  the  name  of  the  Son  and  witness- 
ing to  God  that  we  would  always  keep 
his  commandments.  Ah!  Margery;  that 
is  a  solemn  covenant  to  make,  especially 
when  we  remember  with  whom  it  is  made! 
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I  look  back  at  the  past,  as  memory  brings 
it  before  me,  and  forward  to  the  future 
—  that  realm  of  imagination  —  and  the 
question  comes  to  me,  will  I  always  be 
able  to  do  this?  *Not  in  our  own 
strength,'  I  hear  you  repeating,  as  you 
haTe  many  times  said  to  me,  'but  if  we 
daily  ask  our  portion  of  strength,  he  will 
give  it  daily.'  This  is- what  I  am  trying 
to  do — trying  to  gather  the  manna  each 
day  as  it  falls,  and  use  it  while  fresh  and 
sweet;  and,  Margery,  I  have  thus  far 
never  known  it  to  fail.  Is  it  not,  after 
all,  the  using  of  it  which  is  the  important 
part?  Those  who  in  their  eagerness  gath- 
ered more  than  was  used,  found  it  filled 
with  worms.  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  from  the  heart  we  asked  daily,  and 
daily  vsed  the  portion  given,  we  would 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
God;  but  of  what  value  to  our  bodies  is 
the  food  we  never  taste?  In  like  manner 
the  spirit  can  not  grow  and  receive 
strength  by  the  bread  we  ask  for,  if 
unused.  If  I  pray  for  the  grace  of  pa- 
tience and  never  exercise  it;  for  faith  and 
then  harbor  doubts  and  unbelief;  for 
charity,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  breath 
of  prayer  has  left  my  lips  take  up  a  re- 
proach against  my  neighbor;  for  the  poor 
and  the  needy  and  send  them  away  from 
my  door  empty;  for  the  success  of  the 
gospel  and  never  give  towards  the  sus- 
taining of  the  ministry,  no  not  so  much 
as  to  pay  my  honest  debt  of  tithing;  for 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  with  his 
Saints,  when  by  the  neglect  of  all  those 
duties  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to  do 
to  prevent  that  coming,  of  what  avail  are 
my  prayers?  God  may  hear  and  place 
within  my  reach  the  power  to  answer 
them,  but  I  do  not  use  that  power,  and 
will  it  not  be  a  swift  witness  against  me 
in  the  day  of  judgment?  I  sometimes 
think  it  were  better  never  to  pray,  never 
to  ask  God  for  grace  to  evercome,  than  to 
ask,  and  after  receiving,  never  use.  But 
let  me  return. 

"There  is  an  opening  in  the  woods  where 
we  are  now  encamped,  and,  as  the  banks 
of  the  stream  are  high,  through  it  the 
view  opens  out  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
prairie,  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  among  which  bloom  the 
loveliest  wild  flowers  of  every  shade  and 
hue.  As  the  evening  breeze  freshens,  the 
grass  sways  in  it  like  the  ripples  on  the 
lake;   but  the  waters  of  the  lake  never 


throw  back  such  bright  and  lovely  colors 
as  the  flowers  give  to  this  prairie  sea. 
Away  in  the  distance  where  the  sky  bends 
down  and  seems  to  lift,  the  land  to  its 
embrace,  the  hues  mingle  and  blend  till 
one  knows  not  where  the  prairie  fades 
from  view  and  the  horizon  begins.  Truly 
this  is  a  lovely  land  and  goodly.  One  can 
almost  fancy  that  the  spies  would  not 
have  far  to  go  for  the  grapes  of  Escbol, 
as  he  looks  at  the  trees  covered  with  the 
half  formed  bunches  of  wild  grapes,  hang<> 
ing  thickly  from  vines  which  have  crept 
to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  ones  and  there 
festooned  themselves  into  garlands  of 
verdure,  reaching  from  branch  to  branch. 

"You  heard  that  our  people  would  not 
be  induced  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  from  being  driven, 
neither  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their 
rights.  After  they  left  Jackson  and  set- 
tled in  Clay  county,  these  mobbers  did 
not  feel  just  as  secure  as  they  wanted  to 
feel  in  regard  to  their  titles  to  these 
lands.  The  guilty  conscience,  which  is 
ever  looking  forward  to  the  evil  day, 
whispered  them  that  sometime  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  prove  their  titles,  which 
would  be  a  hard  thing  for  them  to  do. 
Accordingly  they  sent  a  proposition  to 
the  brethren,  offering  them  the  govern- 
ment price  for  their  land,  but  refusing  to 
pay  anything  for  the  improvements.  Of 
course  our  brethren  could  not  accept  this, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  some  of  the  citizens  of  Clay  county. 
These  men  had  no  connection  with  our 
church,  but  were  men  of  good  standing 
and  much  influence  in  the  county.  They 
met  at  a  town  called  Liberty,  with  thir- 
teen men  sent  out  from  Jackson  county, 
and  strove  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  Our 
brethren  were  also  represented;  but  after 
some  time  the  men  from  Jackson  county 
seeing  that  they  were  not  likely  to  get 
what  they  wanted  without  paying  for  it, 
withdrew  from  the  coancil,  and  being 
very  angry  they  accused  the  men  of  Clay 
county  of  sympathizing  with  our  people, 
and  .it  was  only  by  persistent  effort  that 
they  were  restrained  from  using  knives 
and  guns,  which  seems  to  be  the  best 
logic  they  have  at  command. 

Prominent  among  this  delegation  from 
Jackson  county  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
James  Campbell.  In  the  terrible  beat  of 
his  anger  this  man  swore  that  the  war 
against  the  Mormons  should  be  renewed, 
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and  that  he  himself  intended  to  kill  Joe 
Smith  and  'give  his  carcass  to  the  buz- 
zards.' That  night  the  heavens  suddenly 
li^thered  blackness,  and  peal  upon  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  earth,  while  the  vivid 
lightning  flashes  blinded  the  beholder — 
for  a  moment  lighting  up  the  earth  and 
then  leaving  it  in  blacker  darkness  than 
before.  How  well  I  remember  it,  and 
how  it  required  all  our  united  strength  to 
keep  our  tent  from  being  blown  away. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  but  for  the 
precaution  father  always  takes  of  digging 
a  trench  around  the  tent,  it  would  have 
been  flooded  with  water.  In  a  few  hours 
the  storm  abated,  and  next- morning  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  clear,  and  the  birds 
•sang  as  joyously  and  sweetly  as  though 
there  had  been  no  war  of  the  elements,  no 
crash  of  thunder  nor  of  trees  uprooted  by 
the  wind  or  shivered  by  the  lightning's 
flash;  but  in  that  storm,  Margery,  there 
perished  seven  of  these  lawless  men. 

"They  had  embarked  in  the  ferry-boat 
to  re-cross  the  Missouri  river,  and  when 
about  half  way  over  the  storm  burst  upon 
them  in  all  its  fury  and  the  boat  upset. 
Part  succeeded  in  clinging  to  her  until 
she  righted,  and  then  in  climbing  in,  and 
80  were  saved,  but  seven  were  drowned, 
and  their  bodies  floated  down  the  angry 
water  of  the  swollen  stream,  and  some 
days  afterwards  the  body  of  James  Camp- 
bell was  found  lodged  on  a  sand  bar;  but 
-so  terribly  was  it  mutilated  and  torn  by 
the  sharp  claws  and  beaks  of  buzzards 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  his 
friends  to  recognize  it. 

"Our  enemies  claim  that  Joe  Smith 
announced  to  his  followers,  'that  he  had 
brought  his  fate  upon  himself  by  his 
threats  against  the  prophet  of  the  Lord;' 
but  if  people  were  wise  they  would  receive 
such  tales  as  these  with  many  degrees  of 
allowance,  for  while  there  is  a  temptation 
to  ask,  was  it  indeed  retributive  justice 
upon  this  man  ?  the  Christian  knows 
that  it  is  not  in  ways  like  this  the  judg- 
ments of  God  are  meted  out.  Sin  brings 
its  own  punishment  with  it. 

**  When  in  the  darkness  of  night,  thrown 
amid  the  black,  angry  and  storm-tossed 
-waters,  did  this  man  who  had  profaned 
the  name  of  his  Maker  by  linking  it  with 
terrible  threats  of  evil  which  he  purposed 
in  his  heart  to  bring  upon  an  innocent 
fellow-being  recall  the  past?  and  as  the 
light  of  eternity  drew  near,  and  the  stem 


reality  of  death  came  home  to  him,  did  he 
regret  it?  Would  he  have  changed  the  past? 
Would  he  have  reinstated  those  helpless 
women  and  children  in  the  homes  from 
which  he  had  helped  to  drive  them?  Had 
life  been  spared,  would  he  have  changed 
his  course,  have  been  a  better  man  ?  Alas, 
who  can  answer? 

"Was  it  retributive  justice?  'Suppose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above 
all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered 
such  things?  I  tell  you.  Nay;  but  ex- 
cept ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  per- 
ish.'     • 

"Let  us  trust,  Margery,  that  our  enemies 
will  be  the  only  ones  to  do  this  kind  of 
talking,  for  in  this  life  justice  is  not  al- 
ways meted  out.  The  wheat  and  the 
tares  grow  together,  and  John  saw  under 
the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  that  they  held:  *And  they 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth?'  White  robes  were  given 
unto  them,  and  resU  sweet,  sweet  rest;  but 
even  they  must  wait  until  judgment  pre- 
cede punishment,  for,  'He  hath  appointed 
a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  him  whom  he  hath 
ordained;  and  he  hath  given  assurance  of 
this  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead.' 

"Death  is  not  an  unlimited  evil,  neither 
is  it  in  any  sense  the  punishment  God  has 
in  store  for  the  wicked.  Many  times  it 
comes  to  the  righteous  in  a  sudden,  ter- 
rible manner,  as  much  so  as  to  the  wicked, 
but  come  to  them  as  it  may,  or  when  it 
may,  it  comes  as  a  friend,  freeing  the 
spirit  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  giv- 
ing in  exchange  for  the  toil,  care  and  per- 
plexity of  life,  rest.  'It  is  appointed  unto 
all  men  once  to  die,  and  after  death  the 
judgment.' 

"But  how  I  have  wandered  from  that 
which  I  intended  to  write  you. 

"Our  trip  has  thus  far  been  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  and  we  are  now  near  our  journey's 
end.  The  stream  by  which  we  are  now 
encamped  empties  into  the  Missouri  a  few 
miles  below  the  point  at  which  we  expect 
to  cross  it,  and  if  no  Providence  prevents 
we  will  reach  our  crossing  place  in  two 
more  days'  travel.  Yesterday  we  met 
with  some  families,  already  discouraged, 
who  were  returning  to  the  east     They 
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were  driven  from  Jackson  county,  and,  as 
they  expressed  it,  'Have  had  enough  of 
Mormonism.'  Already  I  have  opportun- 
ity to  see  that  the  'net  gathers  of  all 
kinds.'  The  Savior  spoke  of  a  class  who 
became  offended  in  times  of  persecution, 
and,  Margery,  there  are  many  such 
among  oar  people.  I  know  there  will 
none  stand,  save  those  in  whom  the  word 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  the  root  itself  is 
being  nourished  by  the  ground  into  which 
it  has  fallen.  These  will  bear  fruit,  and 
only  the  fruitful  will  endure. 

"You  would  be  surprised  to  know  what 
objects  of  curiosity  we  have  been  to  many 
on  the  way.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how 
the  most  vivid  imagination  could  possibly 
invent  all  the  stories  in  circulation  about 
the  ^Mormons.'  One  would  think  them 
a  newly  discovered  race  of  beings  —im- 
ported curiosities — or  creatures  caught 
with  a  lasso  from  some  Indian  jungle. 
And  what  a  comment,  what  a  living  wit- 
ness of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  days  when  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  upon  the  earth,  and  went  about 
from  place  to  place,  preaching  this  same 
gospel  of  the  kingdom!  This  would  not 
be  so  apparent,  would  not  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief  did  the  churches  not — 
one  and  all — profess  to  be  followers  of 
Christ  and  found  their  faith  upon  the 
same  word  which  is  the  foundation  of 
ours.  Did  they  or  we  profess  another  re- 
ligion— holding  the  religion  of  Christ  as 
a  mistake  or  an  imposition,  there  would 
be  no  room  left  for  astonishment,  but  as 
it  is,  the  marvel  is  that  they  can  not  see 
how  far  they  have  departed  from  the  faith 
taught  by  Christ.  *To  a  drunken  man 
the  world  goes  round.'  Not  being  able  to 
See  their  own  departure,  they  see  in  us  a 
new  and  strange  sect  which  by  no  possible 
stretch  of  courtesy  can  be  denominated 
Christian. 

"We  are  anxiously  waiting  further  news 
from  you  and  expect  that  you  will  join  us 
before  fall.  Daniel  and  father  have  gone 
on  ahead  and  will  meet  us  at  the  river, 
provided  they  have  been  successful  in 
finding  a  desirable  location.  If  we  do  not 
meet  them  there  we  shall  camp  and  await 
their  return." 

We  will  not  follow  the  letter  to  its  con- 
clusion, but  will  here  briefly  (for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  young  readers)  throw  in  a  few 
connecting  links  between  this  period  and 


the  erenta  whicb  will  form  our  ooncluding 
chapters.  Mr.  Clark  met  his  family  at 
the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  communicat- 
ed to  them  the  good  news  of  having  found 
and  purchased  a  place  with  some  improve- 
ments already  on  it.  The  location  he  had 
selected  was  in  Clay  county,  where  the 
family  were  shortly  settled.  Daniel  ob- 
tained a  home  near  to  his  father's  and  in 
the  early  fall  they  were  joined  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Boyd,  and  for  the  first  time 
Daniel  and  Margery  sat  together  beneath 
their  own  roof-tree,  and  knew  in  its  broad- 
est meaning  the  truth  of  the  words,  "Be 
it  ever  so  humble  there  is  no  place  like 
home."  Before  long  they  were  destined 
to  know  also,  that  no  spot  upon  this  earth 
is  so  sacred  as  to  be  exempt  from  pain  and 
trial.  Daniel  was  attacked  by  sickness, 
and  despite  every  e^ort  upon  the  part  of 
friends  to  alleviate  or  heal,  gradually 
grew  worse,  until  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  unless  help  came  soon,  it  would 
come  too  late. 

Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night 
Margery  sat  by  his  bedside,  her  heart 
filled  with  the  wildest  apprehensions. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  from  her,  that  his  life  mission  was 
accomplished  and  the  summons  home  had 
come?  Silently  she  ministered  to  his 
every  want,  for  the  sharp  pain  tugging  at 
her  heart  rendered  speech  almost  impos- 
sible, but  every  breath  was  a  breath  of 
prayer,  that  if  possible  God  would  not  yet 
press  this  bitter  cup  to  her  lips.  From 
time  to  time  the  ordinances  of  God's 
house  had  been  administered,  but  with  no 
apparent  effect.  Medical  aid  had  been 
sought,  but  all  in  vain,  and  although 
Margery  kept  her  watch  alone,  the  family 
of  Daniel  were  all  there,  for  their  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  suffer  them  to  remain 
away.  As  the  first  dawn  of  day  stole  into 
the  room,  he  said  to  Margery,  "Call  fath- 
er." 

"Mr.  Clark  was  soon  at  his  bedside, 
followed  by  his  mother  and  Mary,  not 
knowing  but  they  had  been  summoned  to 
bid  him  good  bye. 

"Will  you  administer  to  me  once  more, 
father?" 

"Certainly,  my  son,"  he  answered,  and 
kneeling  by  his  bedside,  the  stricken  fam- 
ily once  more  inLportuned  at  a  throne  of 
grace  for  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  after 
which  Mr.  Clark  anointed  his  head  with 
oil,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  it,  asked 
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God  to  remove  the  disease  and  restore  his 
flon  to  health. 

God  was  pleased  to  hear  and  answer, 
and  that  morning  Daniel  took  breakfast 
with  his  rejoicing  family,  thanking  God 
for  his  abounding  mercy  and  blessings. 

Three  years  of  peaceful,  domestic  life 
followed  this  event.  Much  of  Daniel's 
time  was  given  to  the  ministry,  but  Mar- 
gery was  happy  in  the  thought  that 
though  at  home,  she  was  yet  a  co-worker 
with  him;  for  he  never  failed  to  receive 
from  her  words  of  cheerful  encourage- 
ment, which  not  only  buoyed  up  his  spirit 
but  incited  him  to  new  endeavors  in  the 
Master's  cause.  Hours  of  discouragement 
and  despondency  came  to  her,  as  they  do 
to  all,  but  she  did  not  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome  and  thus  encourage  them  to  come 
again,  but  struggled  to  bar  the  door  of 
her  heart  against  the  intruders,  and  when 
in  need  of  encouragement,  counsel  or  help, 
she  went  to  her  closet  and  laid  the  matter 
before  God. 

During  these  years  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  the  Saints  had  sought  and  made 
themselves  homes  in  Clay  and  adjoining 


counties.  Towns  had  sprang  up  as  by 
magic,  and  the  fertile  acres  of  prairie 
land  had  been  turned  into  fruitful  fields^, 
yielding  in  abundance  all  kinds  of  grain^ 
vegetables  and  fruit,  while  the  wild  honey 
found  in  the  woods  garnished  almost 
every  table.  Broad  lines  of  distinction 
were  soon  drawn  between  the  thrift  of 
eastern  settlers  and  those  settlers  who- 
had  been  there  before  them.  The  result 
was  that  envy  was  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  they  began  to  oast 
about  for  means  by  which  they  might  get 
rid  of  these  neighbors,  whose  industry 
and  thrift  was  a  constant  reproach  to 
them. 

In  addition  to  this  not  one  of  the  Saints 
was  the  owner  of  a  slave,  for  they  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
too  well  to  believe  that  God  ever  made 
one  of  his  creatures  to  be  the  bondman  of 
another.  It  is  probable  that  just  here  the 
most  serious  cause  of  offense  was  given. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  were  offended,  and 
resolved  to  once  more  make  an  effort  to- 
expel  them  from  their  homes. 

(To  be  oontiiiaed) . 
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COMPILED  FROM  HIS  JOURNALS  AND  LBfTTERS. 


TTT  THE  dawn  of  morning  we  heard  a 
/I  shout.  Not  the  yells  of  the  wild  In- 
dian, nor  the  sound  of  the  white  man's 
voice  in  disguise  mingling  with  those  of  the 
savage,  but  a  joyful  and  merry  peal  which 
rang  out  loud  and  clear,  "Merry  Christmas 
to  all."  Every  heart  that  was  capable  of  un- 
derstanding responded,  and  it  was  indeed 
a  merry  Christmas  to  us,  for  our  God  had 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who,  as  we  heard  them  say  on  the  stand, 
<*bad  made  the  yoke  and  knew  how  to  use 
it."  We  were  safe  and  our  cattle  too,  al- 
though many  threats  had  been  made  that 
the  cows  should  never  be  driven  out  of 
the  territory.  No  harm  had  befallen 
them,  and  if  mortals  ever  rejoiced  on  this 
earth,  we  did,  in  spite  of  mud  and  rainy 
weather. 

Towards  evening  we  were  wending  our 
way  down  the  mountain  into  the  pretty 
valley  of  San  Bernardino,  California. 
Here  were  the  first  houses  we  had  looked 


upon  since  leaving  the  fort  nearly  three- 
months  before.  The  next  day  was  warm 
and  pleasant;  not  like  December.  The  sun 
was  shining,  leaves  on  all  the  trees  and 
flowers  blooming  in  many  places.  There 
was  here  some  very  rich  land  and  some 
very  poor  and  full  of  alkali.  Acres  of 
wild  sunflowers,  some  of  them  so  large 
and  tall  they  looked  like  a  forest  of  very 
small  trees.  Here  we  met  many  old 
friends,  some  of  them  still  in  the  faith^ 
others  turned  to  Spiritualism  or  infidelity. 
Sorrow  filled  my  heart  at  sight  of  this» 
and  I  often  wept  in  secret  over  those  who 
had  fallen  and  turned  away  from  the 
truth,  almost  denying  the  existence  of  a 
God;  for,  notwithstanding  onr  own  dis- 
appointments, we  had  not  once  murmured 
against  the  Lord  or  turned  against  the 
latter  day  work.  It  was  man  who  had 
led  us  astray,  and  if  we  had  been  so  de- 
ceived as  to  follow  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness, we  had  suffered  the  coosequenoes^ 
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but  notwithstanding  all  this  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  gospel  revealed  in  these 
last  days  was  not  true,  or  that  God  had 
changed.  What  course  should  I  take 
now  spiritually?  No  church,  no  shepherd 
and  a  scattered  flock!  I  could  not  defend 
<the  so-called  leaders  of  the  Church,  and 
could  not  preach  the  truth,  for  there  were 
none  to  listen.  I  concluded  to  lay  aside 
all  outward  form  of  religion  and  give  my 
time  and  attention  to  temporal  matters, 
and  patiently  wait  till  the  dark  clouds 
should  pass  away,  for  I  knew  they  would 
bye  and  bye.  With  these  thoughts  my 
mind  was  settled  and  the  next  move  was 
to  try  and  make  a  home  for  my  family. 
•San  Bernardino  was  a  different  climate  al- 
together from  any  we  had  ever  been  in. 
No  frost  or  snow;  no  cold  winter.  This 
was  greatly  in  our  favor,  and  having  rented, 
as  a  privilege,  part  of  a  house  belonging 
to  a  widower,  (Mattie  engaging  to  cook 
and  wash  for  him,  in  payment  of  the  rent), 
I  set  to  with  a  will  to  labor  for  our  future 
interest  and  support.  I  bought  thirty-five 
acres  of  land  not  far  from  town,  but  lum- 
ber was  very  scarce  and  could  hardly  be 
got  at  any  price;  therefore  I  went  to  the 
woods,  got  logs,  and  again  built  a  small 
bouse  that  would  do  for  a  few  months 
until  we  could  get  a  better  one;  also  built 
a  stable,  corral,  hog  pens,  etc.  This 
time  I  had  clapboards  for  the  roof,  but  no 
ceiling,  and  a  big  chimney  on  the  outside, 
made  with  mud  and  sticks.  It  was  ready 
by  April  and  we  were  glad  to  once  more 
find  ourselves  in  a  home  of  our  own, 
though  ever  so  small.  The  valley  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  but  the  breeze 
which  came  from  the  ocean  swept  over  a 
desert  some  sixty  miles  long,  making  the 
days  very  hot  in  summer.  Even  the  wind 
was  so  warm  it  was  almost  suffocating. 
This  was  not  favorable  for  dairy  work, 
but  the  nights  were  cool  and  butter  had 
to  be  cared  for  after  the  sun  went  down. 
Then  it  would  harden  through  the  cold 
night  and  would  be  ready  for  market  in 
the  morning;  so  by  careful  and  good 
management  we  were  enabled  to  get 
along  comfortably.  During  this  time  I 
had  been  hauling  lumber  to  build  a  more 
comfortable  dwelling  house.  It  was  slow 
work  with  oxen,  as  I  had  to  climb  one 
Tery  long  steep  mountain,  where,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  top,  was  the  saw- 
mill owned  by  Justice  Morse  and  other  old 
lime  Saints.     As  soon  as  I  got  there  I 


would  unyoke  my  cattle,  eat  lunch,  and 
then  get  my  load  ready.  It  had  to  be  se- 
curely bound  on  the  wagon  to  go  down 
that  mountain  with  deep,  dark  canyons  on 
either  side,  and  in  some  places  so  narrow 
that  one  could  hardly  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  oxen  to  drive  them.  A  dangeroas 
road  to  haul  lumber  on,  but  there  was  no 
other  way  of  getting  it.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1856,  Janie  came 
to  us,  a  sweet  little  blue  eyed  babe,  ^^mam- 
ma's  own  darling,"  as  her  mother  called 
her,  and  so  she  proved  to  be.  May 
heaven's  choicest  blessings  be  hers,  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  In  November 
following  we  moved  into  our  new  hon^e 
and  enjoyed  living  in  it  for  about  six 
months,  when  I  began  to  realize  that  I 
must  either  sell  my  stock  or  move  to  where 
there  was  more  room  to  keep  them.  I 
concluded  that  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  raise  stock,  if  I  could  find  a  place  suit- 
able, than  it  would  be  to  farm  thirty-five 
acres  of  land  and  no  market  for  tho  pro- 
duce. I  had  a  chance  of  selling  out  and 
we  thought  it  best  to  do  so. 

In  May,  1856,  Mattie  and  I,  together 
with  a  brother  McLellan,  started  with  a 
span  of  horses  and  light  wagon  to  visit 
and  look  at  a  place  called  Santa  Barbara. 
We  arrived  there  in  three  weeks  and 
found  an  old  man,  Licwis  by  name,  whom 
I  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with.  He 
took  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  where,  by  invitation,  we  made 
ourselves  at  home  for  a  few  weeks.  I 
found  the  land  to  be  as  good  as  had  been 
represented  for  feed  and  range,  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable  and  even  climates  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement, and  the  old  adobe  Mission  cbarch, 
the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  country. 
No  school  of  any  kind  except  the  Spanish 
one  at  the  Mission,  and  very  few  white 
settlers  anywhere  near.  But  the  Span- 
iards seemed  to  be  friendly  and  sociable 
and  we  decided  to  stay  there,  and  bought 
a  ranch  three  miles  from  the  town.  I  left 
my  family  at  Mr.  Hewitt's  and  went  back 
with  two  others  to  get  my  cattle,  wagon 
and  other  things.  All  went  well  and  at 
the  end  of  two  months  we  returned  with 
them. 

It  was  now  October.  Our  new  home, 
like  almost  every  other  ranch  in  the 
country,  was  hills  and  hollows.  One 
part  had  a  brush  fence  on  it,  and  the  oth- 
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er  no  fence  at  all.  The  Spanish  houses 
were  made  of  adobe,  with  walls  two  feet 
thick  and  tile  roofs,  with  ground  for  the 
floor,  which  was  almost  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  boards.  There  was  no  house 
on  our  place,  lumber  was  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  thousand,  and  none  there  but  what 
was  brought  from  San  Francisco  on  a 
small  vessel  once  in  about  three  months. 
I  made  some  adobes,  bought  some  lumber, 
and  then  with  the  help  of  a  few  friends 
soon  built  a  house  and  moved  into  it.  The 
ranch  joining  ours  was  owned  by  Ozey 
Demingus,  a  Spaniard.  They  were  good 
neighbors,  but  for  a  while  we  could  un- 
derstand each  other  only  by  signs.  I  soon 
learned  their  language  enough  to  talk  trade 
with  them.  On  their  place  grew  the  cele- 
brated Grape  Vine  of  California.  Many 
times  we  have  seen  the  old  lady  Demingus 
sitting  under  that  vine.  She  was  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old,  and.  had  -planted  it 
when  she  was  young.  It  was  close  to  the 
bouse,  the  trunk  was  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  very  large  and  straight,  and  the 
vine,  trained  all  in  one  direction,  covered 


fully  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  with  large 
bunches  of  beautiful  grapes  hanging  down 
through  the  lattice  work  over  head.  We 
would  often  visit  them  on  Sunday  and 
spend  a  few  hours  under  the  vine,  eating 
grapes  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
guitar,  for  the  Spaniards  are  skillful 
players  on  that  instrument. 

One  morning  when  we  had  just  finished 
breakfast  we  felt  the  house  tremble,  and, 
on  rushing  out,  saw  the  great  mountain, 
whose  tops  seemed  almost  to  touch  the 
sky,  reeling  backward  and  forward  like  a 
drunkard,  with  the  large  old  oak  trees 
swaying  to  and  fro  until  their  topmost 
branches  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
the  earth  was  rolling  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  We  held  on  to  each  other,  for  we 
could  not  stand  alone,  and  Mattie  said, 
"We  will  all  go  together,"  expecting  every 
moment  the  earth  would  open  under  our 
feet  and  let  us  down.  It  was  a  severe 
earthquake,  destroying  many  places  and 
doing  ranch  damage  for  miles  around.  It 
was  an  awful  feeling.  Many  shocks  were 
felt  afterward,  but  not  so  heavy. 

(To  be  oontinued). 


THOUGHTS    AFTER    A    FISHING    PARTY. 


BY  BEB8IB  BRIGHT. 


DEAR  YOUNG  PEOPLE:— Let  me 
open  the  storehouse  of  memory  and 
from  the  varied  experiences  garnered 
there,  bring  forth  one  half  day  of  my  life 
and  its  events;  for  there  came  to  me  that 
day  a  thought  that  has  remained  with  me 
since  then.  The  story  I  have  to  tell  is 
this: — 

Uncle  James  and  Aunt  M^ry  and  their 
three  children  had  come  from  their  dis- 
tant country  home  to  visit  us,  and  one 
afternoon,  thinking  to  please  the  child,  I 
took  little  Maggie  down  to  the  lake  shore. 
We  wandered  along  the  beach,  gathering 
pebbles  and  shells  to  take  home,  and  flat 
stones  to  '^skip"  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
lake. 

Strolling  on,  we  came  upon  a  small 
party,  the  minister's  family,  and  on  ex- 
changing greetings  found  they  were  go- 
ing fishing.  They  gave  me  a  pressing 
invitation  to  join  them  for  a  few  hours' 
sport,  and  still  thinking  to  entertain  lit- 
tle Maggie,  who  had  never  been  in  a  boat 
in  her  life,  I  went.     A  merry  little  party 


we  were  that  bright  June  day.  The  lake 
was  lovely;  Mr.  Dean,  tlie  young  school- 
master, was  a  good  oarsman;  it  was  my 
first  fishing  frolic;  and  as  the  boat  skim- 
med the  cler  waters,  I  felt  happy;  now 
don't  be  thinking  anything  happened  to 
any  of  us,  for  no  accident  befell  us. 

Trailing  our  lines  in  the  water,  we 
rowed  down  the  lake  to  a  little  quiet 
inlet  that  was  said  to  be  a  good  fishing 
resort.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  catching 
the  first  fish,  and  I  confess  a  feeling  of 
exultation  thrilled  me  when  I  saw  the 
fine  specimen  I  drew  out. 

Mr.  Dean  took  the  fish  from  the  hook, 
and  baited  it  afresh  with  a  living,  wrig- 
gling worm,  and  then  I  threw  in  my  line 
again.  Without  going  into  the  details,  I 
shall  say  we  spent  a  pleasant  time,  and  as 
the  sun  began  to  descend  upon  the  hill- 
tops, we  turned  our  boat's  prow  home- 
ward. I  ought  to  have  been  happy  then.  I 
had  been  most  successful,  having  caught 
the  most  fish;  I  had  pleasant  companions; 
if  the  lake  was   lovely  when  we   went 
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down,  it  was  lovelier  as  we  rowed  back; 
for  the  sinking  sun  cast  his  beams  across 
the  waves,  turning  them  to  gold  and 
crimson  and  purple. 

Nature  was  perfection;  the  birds  that 
skimmed  the  water  and  the  fish  that  dart- 
ed by,  all  seemed  peaceful;  but  for  me,  I 
thought  how  many  suffering  little  crea- 
tures had  been  secrificcd  that  afternoon, 
that  we  might  have  *<a  good  time.''  I 
thought  of  the  worms  that  had  been  torn 
into  bits  and  impaled  upon  the  cruel 
hooks;  of  the  fish  that  had  been  decoyed 
by  them  and  taken  from  their  native  ele- 
ment. They  lay  now  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  and 
remembered  that  not  a  sparrow  falls 
without  the  Heavenly  Father's  notice,  I 
thought  surely  then  not  one  poor  little 
suffering  fish  shall  gasp  its  life  out,  un- 
noticed and  unpitied  by  Him. 

And,  worst  of  all,  we  did  not  want 
them  now.  I  had  no  need  of  them;  I 
tried  to  give  them  away,  but  no  one  else 
wanted  them.  Some  one  finally  took 
them;  but  as  we  walked  slowly  home,  and 
I  looked  no  more  upon  the  suffering  vic- 
tims of  my  cruel  sport,  the  words  came 
to  me,  ^'But  woe  unto  him  that  sheddeth 
blood  and  hath  no  need^^'^ 

I  fish  no  more;  gay  parties  come  with 
poles  and  lines  and  baskets;  I  see  them 
and  hear  their  happy  laughter,  but  I  have 
no  wish  to  join  them  in  this  or  any  pas- 
time that  will  bring  suffering  to  any  one 
of  God's  creatures. 

Young  friends,  if  we  want  recreation, 
can  we  not  find  it  and  still  do  no  harm, 
bring  no  suffering  to  anything?  Let  our 
pleasures  be  harmless,  innocent;    let  us 


help  to  usher  in  the  time  ''when  they  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain." 

I  am  writing  now  of  fishing  for  amuse- 
ment. The  beasts  of  the  fields  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  are  given  to  us  for  our 
^^bhiejlt  and  use;'*'*  therefore,  in  taking^  the 
life  of  any,  we  are  justified  only  by  our 
need.  That  gull  that  I  found  with  a  bro- 
ken wing,  was  not  wounded  of  necessity, 
but  that  a  thoughtless  boy  might  try  his 
skill.  Better  were  it  for  us  and  for  the 
little  creatures  about  us  could  we  all  find 
in  our  hearts  the  tenderness  that  welled 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  Scotch 
poet,  when  he  started  up  the  little  field- 
mouse  among  his  shocks  of  grain.  His 
pity  found  vent  in  these  words: 

"Wee  sleekit,  cowerin*,  tiin'rous  beastie^ 
Oh  what  a  panic'H  in  thy  breastie. 
Thou  need  na  start  awa'  sae  hasty, 

Wi*  bickering  brattle! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  and  chase  thee^ 

Wi  mard'ring  pattle. 

"I'm  trulv  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
And  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  earth-born  companion 

And  fellow  mortal!" 

Gould  we  remember  that  they  have  the 
same  God-given  right  to  life  that  we  have, 
we,  too,  would  be  loth  to  take  from  them 
that  which  once  taken  we  can  not  restore 
to  them.  We  would  heed  the  words  of 
another  tender-hearted,  merciful  man  who 
has  left  us  this: 

"An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  worm 
That  crawls  along  thy  p.ith  at  eve; 
But  he  that  hath  humanity,  bein^  forewarned. 
Will  step  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live." 


THE  SAILOR-FISH. 


IN  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
strange  mariner  is  found  that  has  given  rise 
to  many  curious  tales  among  the  natives  of 
the  coast  thereabout.  They  tell  of  a  wonder- 
ful sail  often  seen  in  the  calm  seasons  preceding 
the  terrible  hurricanes  that  course  over  thoFe 
waters.  Not  a  breath  then  disturbs  the  water, 
the  sea  rises  and  falls  like  a  vast  sheet  of  glass; 
suddenly  the  sail  appears,  glistening  with  rich 
purple  and  golden  nues,  and  seemingly  dri\  en 
along  bv  a  mighty  wind.  On  it  comes,  quiver- 
ing and  sparkling,  as  if  Ijedecked  with  gems, 
but  only  to  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  Many 
travelers  had  heard  with  unbelief  this  strange 
tale ;  but  one  day  the  phantom  craft  actually  ap- 
peaml  to  the  crew  of  an  Indian  steamer,  and  as  it 
passed  by  under  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  the  queer 


"sail"  was  seen  to  belong  to  a  gigantic  sword- 
fish,  now  known  as  the  sailor-fish.  The  sail  was 
really  an  enormously  developed  dorsal  fin  that 
was  over  ten  feet  high,  and  was  richly  colored 
with  blue  and  iridescent  tints ;  and  ss  the  fi?h 
swam  along  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
this  great  fin  naturally  wave<itoand  fro,  so  that, 
from  a  dit^taice,  it  could  eas'ily  be  mistaken  for 
a  curious  Fail. 

Some  of  these  fishes  attain  a  length  of  over 
twenty  feet,  and  have  large,  cre^^cent-shaped 
tails  and  long  sword-like  snouts,  capable  of  do- 
ing great  damage. 

In    the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  sword-fish  is 

found  that  also  has  a  high  fin,  but  it  does  not 

equal  the  great  sword-fish  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

>-Select«d. 
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OO  you  have  got  yourself  into  trouble, 
}0  ray  son?  Gone  a  little  wrong,  have 
you?  Yes;  well,  that  means  you  know, 
that  you  have  gone  clear  wrong,  because 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  wrong;  there  is 
no  mugwumpery  in  morals,  my  boy.  And 
you^ve  had  such  a  hard  time  getting  back 
that  it  made  you  a  little  bitter  and  cyni- 
cal, and  you  think  all  the  world  is  rather 
hard  and  selfish  and  pitiless,  and  especi- 
ally severe  on  you?  Well,  I  wouldn't 
feel  that  way  at  all,  if  I  were  you.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did  feel  that  way,  and  I  know 
more  about  it  than  you  do.  I've  been 
further  down  the  Jericho  road  than  you. 
Went  down  there  to  let  my  beard  grow. 
Great  town  for  toots,  from  away  back. 
It's  a  bad  country.  Never  heard  of  but 
one  good  woman  in  Jericho,  and  she 
didn't  move  in  good  society. 

"But,  my  son,  it  isn't  society's  fault  that 
you  got  into  trouble.  You  knew  what  the 
Jericho  road  was  before  you  went  down 
that  way.  You  knew  there  was  a  curse 
on  the  town.  You  were  safe  enough  in 
Jerusalem ;  why  didn't  you  stay  there? 
Don't  feel  bitter  toward  all  the  world 
because  you  fell  among  thieves  and  got 
cleaned  out.  It  is  a  kind,  good-natured, 
forgiving  old,  old  world,  if  you  give  it  a 
chance  to  be  forgiving.  True,  it  does  not 
always  look  that  way  to  a  fellow  in  trou- 


ble, because  then  the  fellow  is  apt  to  look 
at  the  wrong  people. 

You  found  on  the  Jericho  road,  say,  six 
or  eight  thieves — that  is  half  a  dozen  pro- 
fessionals and  two  amateurs  who  passed 
by  on  the  other  side — and  only  one  Good 
Samaritan,  and  naturally  it  seems  to  you 
that  the  leaven  of  good  is  utterly  lost  in 
that  great  mass  of  rascality  and  hypocri- 
sy; but,  bless  you,  my  son,  in  the  great, 
honest  living  world,  in  the  world  that  is 
trying  to  lead  men  to  better  things  than 
Jericho  excursions,  in  the  only  world  that 
really  lives  and  cares  for  just  such  fellows 
as  you,  in  the  real  world  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  deal  with  the  young  man  all  the 
more  gently  when  his  smarting  wounds 
are  deepest,  the  one  Good  Samaritan  out- 
weighs a  regiment  of  these  villains  who 
beat  you,  and  robbed  you,  and  passed  you 
by  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Never  mind 
the  priest  and  the  Levite,  my  son.  They 
are  going  down  to  Jericho,  too,  you  remem- 
ber; that's  the  kind  of  priests  they  were. 

And  one  closing  word,  my  son.  Unless 
you  are  smarter  and  stronger  than  the 
thieves  down  Jericho  way — and  I  guess 
maybe  you  are  not,  very  few  men  are — 
why,  you  keep  off  that  road.  You  stay 
in  Jerusalem  and  you'll  have  more  money 
and  less  headache. 

--Selected. 


SPEAK    GENTLY. 


WHY  not?  Why  should  not  husbands 
and  wives,  bound  together  as  they 
are  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  earthly  re- 
lations, and  necessarily  in  constant  inter- 
course with  each  other,  consecrate  and 
hallow  the  sacred  relation,  and  bless 
themselves,  by  always  using  kind  words 
when  they  speak  to  each  other?  Where 
is  the  place  for  hard  words,  angry  words 
and  words  of  reproach  and  bitterness? 
Such  words  always  leave  a  sharp  sting 
behind  them.  They  are  not  the  words  of 
affection,  and  become  neither  husband 
nor  wife.  They  contribute  nothing  to 
the  happiness  of  either,  and  are  the  pro- 
lific source  of  a  large  amount  of  misery. 
The  husband  who  abuses  his  wife  by  his 
words,  and  the  wife  who  snaps  and  snarles 


at  her  husband,  are  alike  untrue  to  their 
marital  pledge,  and  really  in  a  very  bad 
way.  Such  husbands  and  wives  ought  at 
once  to  repent  of  their  sins  against  each 
other,  and  acquire  better  affections  and 
better  manners. 

Speak  kindly.  Why  should  not  parents 
always  speak  in  this  way  to  their  children, 
and  why  should  not  children  always  so 
speak  to  their  parents?  If  parents  thus 
speak  children  will  naturally  learn  to  do 
the  same  thing.  The  example  of  the  par- 
ents will  reproduce  itself  in  the  practice 
and  habits  of  the  children;  and  the  latter 
will  grow  up  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood with  a  gentleness  and  softness  of 
manners,  and  a  carefulness  in  the  use  of 
words,  that  is  characteristic  of  refined  and 
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cultivated  beings.  Authority,  when  ex- 
ercised through  kind  words,  is  scarcely 
felt  simply  as  authority.  The  element  of 
severity  is  withdrawn  from  it;  and  obedi- 
ence to  it  is  secured  by  love.  Parents 
who  allow  themselves  to  get  into  fits  of 
passion  with  their  children,  and  then 
thunder  and  storm  at  them  in  the  lau- 
guage  of  vehemence  and  anger,  are  mak- 
ing a  grave  mistake  in  the  matter  of  fam- 
ily government.  Such  parents  need  first 
of  all  to  govern  themselves  and  put  their 
own  passions  under  a  healing  restraint. 

Speak  kindly.  Why  not?  Why  should 
not  brothers  and  sisters  living  in  the  same 
house,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  same  bounty,  always 
speak  to  each  other  in  this  way?  By  so 
doing  they  will  minister  to  each  other's 
happiness,  avoid  petty  quarrels,  make 
home  pleasant,  cultivate  good  affections, 
gratify  their  affections  and  please  God. 
As  they  become  men  and  women  they 
will  be  scattered  hither  and  thither;  and 
when  thus  scattered,  it  will  •  be  pleasant 
for  them  to  look  back  to  their  childhood 
days,  and  remember  that  their  intercourse 


with  one  another  was  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate. The  friendship  then  formed  will 
follow  them  through  life. 

Yes,  speak  kindly.  Why  not?  Why 
should  not  men  who  are  associated  to- 
gether in  business  study  and  practice  the 
law  of  kind  words  toward  each  other? 
Why  should  not  the  master  speak  kindly 
to  his  servants?  Why  should  not  one 
speak  kindly  to  a  stranger  who  may  ask 
him  a  question?  Why  should  not  those 
who  differ  in  opinion  address  each  other 
in  the  use  of  respectful  and  kindly  words? 
Why  should  not  those  who  oppose  moral 
evil  temper  their  language  with  the  law 
of  kindness  in  the  form  of  utterance? 
Why  should  not  the  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  doctor  and  the  nurse  in  the  sick- 
room, the  buyer  and  seller,  the  banker 
and  the  merchant,  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  the  judge  on  his  bench,  the 
warden  of  a  prison,  and  indeed  every  man 
and  every  woman,  on  all  occasions,  in  all 
circumstances,  and  under  all  provocations^ 
both  study  and  practice  the  law  of  kind 
words  in  the  total  intercourse  of  life  from, 
the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

—Selected. 


AUTUMN. 


Here  in  this  scented  spot  doth  Autumn  stand, 
Her  laden  arms  close  clasped  to  her  breast. 
Her  brow  upraised,  turned  toward  the  distant 

west, 
To  view  what  holds  the  stretching,  trusty  land, 
Half-hidden  by  September's  gloomy  band 
Of  lurking  shadows,  where  anon  shall  rest 
The  weary  earth,  who  now  hath  done  her  best 


To  yield  her  tribute  to  that  queenly  band. 
About  the  eaves  the  pilgrim  swallow  sails ; 
Late  butterflies  flit  through  the  purple  air, 
And  poise  'mid  fuchsias  on  the  emerald  grass; 
Here  faints  fair  mignonette;  the  late  rose  pales; 
Her  last  sweet  breath,  like  some  half-uttered 

prayer, 
Sighed  out  at  eve,  as  Autumn  'gins  to  pass. 

— London  World- 


BdifeQP'S  G®pnep.' 


As  TWO  issues  more  will  close  the  present  vol- 
ume, we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  shortness  of  the  time  for  two  special 
reasons.  Finding  ourselves  in  arrears  with  the 
office  we  will  esteem  it  a  favor  for  those  who  are 
owing  as  to  settle  with  the  office  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can.  We  have  to  pay  the  Herald  Of- 
fice for  every  magazine  published,  whether  we 
receive  payment  or  not,  therefore  it  comes  hard- 
er upon  us  than  it  would  under  other  circum- 


stances, when  subscribers  &il  to  pay.  Please 
don't  forget  this.  If  it  has  been  any  accommo- 
dation to  you  that  we  have  waited  on  you  thus 
long,  we  assure  you  it  will  be  a  favor  to  us  if 
you  can  pay  us  now. 


To  our  patrons  and  friends  we  wish  to  say 
that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  in  the  future  to 
adopt  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  following  rale, 
namely :  Always  to  discontinue  the  magazine  at 
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the  expiration  of  your  subecription,  unless  yon 
renew  your  subscription  or  writs  tu  thai  you  with 
it  eorUinued.  We  are  willing  to  wait  when  you 
can  not  convenietly  send  the  money  at  the  time, 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  send  it,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, to  those  who  do  not  want  it  enough  to 
write  for  it.    Please  don*t  forget  this. 


Our  second  object  is  to  notify  those  who  wish 
to  wrork  for  us,  how  short  the  time  is  in  which 
it  csLU  be  done.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  how- 
ever good  may  be  the  work  the  magazine  is  do- 
in  t^,  it  is  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  the 
Saints  for  its  existence,  and  we  say  frankly  to 
all  ^w^ho  care  to  see  it  continued :  don't  lo$e  your 
tnlerett  in  helping  to  obtain  wJb»CTiber»,  for  while 
w^e  are  willing  to  publish  it  on  a  small  margin 
of  profit,  we  are  not  able  to  assume  too  heavy 
riakfl.  (To  the  traveling  ministry  who  wish  it 
for  their  families,  we  only  ask  that  they  notify 
the  office  and  it  will  be  sent 'in  return  for  aid 
tliey  may  render  in  securing  subscribers ;  but  if 
they  prefer  working  for  premiums  or  cash  com- 
mission, it  will  be  just  as  acceptable.)  We  hope 
to  be  encouraged  by  prompt  renewals  from  our 
old  subfK^ribers,  and  by  the  names  of  many  new 
ones  for  the  coming  volume. 


Our  friends  who  are  soliciting  subscribers  will 
please  keep  a  list  of  the  names  they  send  in. 
Don't  foiget  this. 


One  item  we  would  wish  to  keep  constantly 
before  you  and  that  is  "Our  Ck>llege  enterprise."* 
We  have  written  to  a  number  of  teachers  and 
others  earning  salaries,  striving  to  get  them  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  take  if  only  one  share. 
Some  have  responded,  and  others  we  have  not 
yet  heard  from.  We  will  shortly  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  a  list  of  names  of  those  who  have 
responded,  hoping  thereby  to  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  have  no  school 
of  our  own,  we  would  pay  to  all  Saints  contem- 
plating the  sending  of  their  children  to  school 
away  from  home,  Ck)nsider  the  claims  of  The 
Western  Normal  College,  located  at  Shenandoah^ 
Iowa.  Our  own  daughter  is  now  entering  upon 
her  second  year  there,  and  from  all  that  we 
know  or  can  learn  of  this  school,  it  is  among 
the  very  best  schools  of  our  country.  Efiicient 
in  its  equipment,  thorough  and  comprehensive 
in  its  course  of  instruction,  reasonable  in  its  char- 
ges, and  above  all  entirely  free  both  in  its  faculty 
and  pupils  from  any  spirit  of  narrow-minded 
bigotry. 

There  is  a  live  branch  of  the  church  at  Shenan- 
doah, every  member  of  which  makes  it  a  point 
to  extend  the  most  •  kindly  welcome  and  gener- 
ous hospitality  to  children  of  the  Saints  in  at- 
tendance at  the  college.  If  further  information 
is  desired,  write  to  Superintendent  William  M. 
Groan,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


-♦^i^:0:U:n:d  •>  iii:a:b:l:b.-«Ih 


SDITBD  BT  SALOn. 


The  month  of  carnival  of  all  the  year 

When  nature  lets  the  wild  earth  go  its  way, 
And  spends  whole  seasons  on  a  single  day. 

The  springtime  holds  her  white  and  purple 
dear: 
October,  lavish,  fiaunts  them  far  and  near. 

The  summer  charily  her  reds  doth  lay 
Lfike  jewels  on  her  costliest  array; 

October,  scornful,  burns  them  on  a  bier. 
The  winter  hoards  his  pearls  of  frosty  in  sign 

Of  kingdom :  whiter  pearls  than  wmter  knew. 
Or  empress  wore,  in  Egypt's  ancient  line. 

October,  feasting  'neath  her  dome  of  blue. 
Drinks  at  a  single  draught,  slow  filtered  through, 

Sunshiny  air,  as  in  a  tingling  wine! 

—Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


It  is  now  the  full  glory  of  autumn,  and  while 
here,  the  'glory'  is  not  so  visible,  ^et  Nature  as- 
eerta  herself  in  the  prodigality  with  which  she 


bestows  what  we  do  have.  The  fields  are  laden 
with  asters  of  all  colors,  and  golden  rod — while 
in  every  eloii$2:h  the  tall  sunflower,  the  Spanish 
needle,  and  all  their  diminutive  attendants  are 
found.  The  little  foot-bridge  over  which  we 
daily  cross  spans  just  such  a  place  as  this,  while 
among  the  golden  flowers  which  riot  there,  the 
smart-weed  has  crept  up  and  bloomed  in  all 
shades  of  pink  and  the  grasses  with  their  brown 
heads  are  swaying  with  the  rest,  altogether 
making  such  a  blossomy  tangle  that  it  has  be- 
come a  thing  of  beauty  and  one  is  led  involun- 
tarily to  praise  the  Lord  for  all  his  goodness  and 
that  he  makes  common  things  so  lovely.  We  re- 
member long  reaches  of  woods  where  the  maple 
flamed  in  vivid  colors  and  the  sober  oaks  showed 
all  shades  of  brown.  That  was  a  charming  place 
to  linger  on  autumn  days  and  while  we  do  not 
have  the  painted  woods,  vet  the  prairie  has  a 
glory  all  her  own.    The  sky  is  just  as  blue— the 
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Tines  hang  heavy  with  dosky  grapes,  the  apples 
gleam  on  the  branches  and  the  far  hills  lean  up 
against  each  other,  cradling  the  trees  in  the  hol- 
lows between  and  softened  by  a  haze  that  only 
Dame  Nature  knows  how  to  put  on.  But  over 
and  al>ove  all  is  the  peace,  the  quiet,  the  feeling 
that  '^the  Lord  is  in  his  holv  Temple ;  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  hfm." 


The  first  merry -making  of  the  cooler  days 
comes  with  the  "eve  of  all  Hallows/'  Instead 
of  unhinging  ^tes  and  doing  things  of  like  ilk 
why  not  cultivate  the  more  genial  npirit  of  the 
season  and  have  an  October  "nicer*  where  songs 
are  sung,  chestnutfl  burned,  lead  melted,  apples 
roasted,  old  fashioned  candy  made  and  nuts  pick- 
ed out  to  put  in  it,  etc.  Be  comrades  together,  and 
not  as  we  saw  once,  the  girls  all  in  the  parlor 
while  the  boys  were  in  the  dining-room,  or 
vice  versa.  Dining-room  and  kitchen  are  the 
best  rooms  for  such  meets.  All  can  help  watch 
the  candy  and  help  each  other  have  an  enjoy- 
able time — always  remembering  "gentil  courte- 
sie."  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  too  to  hallow  the 
time  to  some  weary  one  by  a  kindly  deed  and 
so  hallow  it  to  yourselves. 

While  gathering  the  beautiful  decorations 
which  nature  furnishes  free  to  all  who  care  to 
possess  them,  do  not  forget  the  brown  milk- 
weed pods,  where  are  hidden  the  downj'  silvery 
seeds  which  make  such  pretty  balls.  We  have 
a  palm  leaf  fan  given  us  thr^e  years  ago  orna- 
mented with  these  and  grasses,  and  it  is  just  as 
pretty  now  as  it  was  tiien.  Gild  your  fan  with 
the  paint  that  comes  with  diamond  dyes,  ar- 
range a  cluster  of  mi  Ik- weed  balls  and  grasses ; 
crystallize  some  of  the  grasses  and  tie  with  a 
large  bow  of  ribbon  of  two  or  three  colors  just 
where  the  handle  joins  the  fan. 


DRAPE  OR  CHAIR  TIDY. 

Orange  or  mahogany  surah  1  ]  yards,  and  3 
balls  Hemingway  cnxhet  silk  same  color.  One 
end  is  turned  up  about  an  inch  and  a  hem- 
stitched hem  made.  The  other  end  is  done  the 
same,  but  in  addition  it  is  trimmed  with  a  cro- 
cheted wheel  lace.  To  make  the  wheels,  wind 
the  silk  around  a  lead  pencil  25  times,  slip  it 
off,  draw  the  thread  through  with  the  needle 
and  make  one  short  crochet  stitch. 

Fii-st  round — 36  treble  crochet.  (To  do  treble 
put  silk  over  needle  once,  insert  needle,  draw 
silk  through,  then  through  two  stitches  twice.) 

Second  round — *  6  chain,  fasten  with  short 
crochet  in  third  treble  of  last  round,  repeat 
from  *  till  you  have  gone  around  ring  and  have 
twelve  loops.  Fasten,  cut  off  silk.  This  com- 
pletes one  wheel.  They  must  be  joined  with 
needle  and  thread  to  form  a  half  diamond,  four, 
then  three,  then  two,  lastly  one.  Make  as 
many  points  as  your  tidy  is  wide,  allowing  room 
for  a  hem  on  either  side,  and  crochet  a  narrow 
edge  to  sew  trimming  to  tidv  by  if  preferred. 
For  frinee  take  a  piece  of  paste^board  four  inches 
wide  and  as  long  as  you  choose,  wind  the  silk 
around  it  not  allowing  the  threads  to  overlap 


each  other.  Cli|)  at  one  edge.  Take  three 
strands,  dr>uble,  insert  needle  in  work,  draw 
silk  through,  then  draw  ends  through  loop  on 
needle  and  make  taut  by  a  gentle  pull.  If  a 
more  elaborate  piece  is  desired,  make  a  border 
of  wheels  i^ith  fringe  on  the  plain  end. 


BUREAU  HATS. 

An  always  welcome  gift  to  a  friend  is  a  set  of 
mats  for  hi*  r  bureau  drawers.  The  prettiest  are 
made  of  satin,  lined  with  muslin,  with  an  inter- 
lining of  sheet  wadding,  upon  which  is  sprink- 
led some  violet  powder.  Outside  and  lining  are 
run  together  and  edged  with  chenille  the  color 
of  the  satin.  Cross  stitches  in  embroidery  i^ilk 
are  taken  at  intervals  to  tack  the  mat  in  squares 
like  a  small  quilt.  A  single  mat  of  the  kind  for 
the  top  dniwer  is  sometimes  Ui^ed,  bat  one  for 
each  draw(*r  of  the  bureau  is  of  course  a  more 
complete  gift. 

For  the  top  of  a  bureau  or  dressing  table,  a 
charming  cover,  which  will  make  a  most  ac- 
ceptable Christmas  gift,  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  of  very  rich  satin  or  velvet,  edged  with  a 
broad  niching;  of  watered  ribbon,  box  plaited  in 
the  center.  Tack  the  mat  in  small  squares,  odt- 
ering  each  stitch  with  a  pearl  bead. 


SHOKE-RINOS. 

Take  a  ]^a«<teboard  box  four  inches  long  and 
two  inches  high  and  wide,  with  a  circular  bole 
a  half-inch  in  diameter  in  the  cover.  Remove 
the  cover  and  place  three  or  four  smoking  tapere 
inside,  and  replace  the  cover.  Hold  the  box 
and  by  a  well-timed  pressure  of  the  finger  force 
the  smoke  out  suddenly,  and  it  will  go  as  a  ring. 
It  can  be  sent  in  any  direction,  up,  sidewise,  or 
diagonally,  and  the  rings  will  float  in  perfect 
form  for  a  long  distance.  This  is  a  simple,  en- 
tertaining experiment. 


SCRAP  BAG. 

A  pretty  bag  is  made  of  pongee  silk.  Take  a 
piece  one  and  one-half  yaras  long,  double,  and 
overcast  the  edges.  About  twelve  inches  from 
the  top  place  a  round  hoop,  turn  the  top  of  the 
bag  over  it  and  fasten,  have  the  loop  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  bag,  so  that  it  will  give  a 
shirred  effect  when  nnished.  The  bottom  of 
the  bag  is  finished  with  £Eincy  tassels  and  the 
top  with  two  broad  ribbons  to  hang  it  up  by, 
ending  in  a  fancy  bow. 


SHOPPING  BAG. 

Cover  small  brass  curtain  rings  with  embroi- 
dery silk  in  buttonhole  stitch,  using  any  cc>lor 
or  shade  desired.  When  a  sufficient  number 
have  been  made,  fasten  them  together  to  form 
two  strips  twelve  inches  long  and  two  inches 
wide.  Place  them  together  and  secure,  forming 
one  long  piece.  To  the  entire  length  fisistep  a 
strip  of  satin  ribbon  four  inches  wide  and  six- 
teen inches  long ;  double  and  overcast  the  side;?. 
Turn  down  the  top  of  the  satin  and  ran  a  shirr 
ribbon,  running  it  in  and  out  of  the  rings. 
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I  SAT  at  sunset  and  watched  with  inter- 
est a  flock  of-  birds  that  had  their 
nestH  somewhere  about  the  steeple  of  the 
^reat  brick  church  opposite  my  dwelling. 
They  wheeled  and  circled  round  and 
round,  now  soaring  swiftly  upward,  and 
now  as  swiftly  descending,  executing  all 
the  various  movements  that  bird  instinct 
taught  them.  And  I  thought  how  beau- 
tiful is  freedom,  and  how  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

Love  of  liberty  God  has  implanted  in 
the  nature  of  every  living  thing.  How 
the  wild  bird,  caged,  will  beat  its  bars 
with  all  its  puny  strength;  how  the  mouse, 
"wee,  sleekit,  cowerin'  tim'rous  beastie," 
will  make  vigorous  use  of  his  little  sharp 
teeth  and  claws;  how  man  will  exclaim, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  Ah, 
man  was  not  made  to  be  in  bondage,  nor 
beast,  nor  bird  to  be  anything  but  free! 

But  as  man  has  a  higher  nature  than 
his  animal  nature,  so  is  there  also  another 
bondage  to  which  he  may  be  subject,  and, 
while  retaining  free  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
holding  the  right  to  act  independently  for 
himself,  he  may  yet  be  a  slave  to  unre- 
strained passions  and  to  ignorance. 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  all  the  ills 
of  life  arise  from  these  two  causes,  but 
for  each  there  is  a  remedy. 

The  man  who  reeled  by  just  now  to 
spend  in  yonder  saloon  the  price  of  his 
children's  comfort  did  so  at  the  behests 
of  a  long  gratified  appetite  that  has  be- 
come a  tyrant  over  his  better  impulses; 
and  the  young  man  in  that  den  of  infamy 
who  murderously  attempted  the  life  of  a 
fellow  creature  did  it  at  the  dictates  of  an 
unchecked  temper.  The  man  who  presides 
at  that  bar  is  there  mainly  because  he  can 
make  a  living  there  and  at  the  same  time 


foster  his  own  indolent  disposition,  which 
revolts  at  the  thought  of  such  violent 
exertion  as  an  honest  avocation  would 
call  for. 

We  turn  from  this  atmosphere  of  wick- 
edness, but  to  encounter  bondage  in  anoth- 
er guise.  Behold  that  elegantly  dressed 
woman.  Her  nodding  plumes  and  soft 
raiment;  her  jewels  are  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  filthy  rags  of  the  drunk- 
ard, but  her  heart  is  not  better  in  the  sight 
of  God  than  his.  Other,  but  as  fierce  and 
unhallowed,  have  been  the  intents  of  her 
heart,  and  the  fires  that  have  burned  there 
have  charred  and  blackened  the  fair  tem- 
ple. 

Ah,  these  hearts  of  ours,  these  passionate 
human  hearts,  endowed  with  feelings  and 
powers,  which  if  rightly  controlled,  fit  us 
to  live  with  God  and  his  angels  in  light, 
how  they  become  the  instruments  of  our 
own  destruction,  carrying  us  downward, 
downward,  when  we  leave  the  path  of 
duty  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  one 
who,  in  the  garden,  first  whispered  of 
self-gratification. 

Many  are  the  wrecks  that  drift  by  us 
on  the  great  sea  of  life,  and  often  there 
remains  sufi^cient  to  indicate  how  fair  was 
the  bark  in  life's  morning.  They  have 
danced  on  the  waves  of  selfish  enjoyment 
and  called  it  pleasure.  The  question  they 
have  asked  themselves  is  not:  *<What 
should  I  do?"  but,  "What  do  I  want  to 
do?"  With  careless  abandon  they  have 
said,  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow you  die."  They  may  yet  say  in 
the  words  of  another, 

''Each  wave  that  we  dance  on  at  morning 

ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shon 
alone/' 
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They  shall  rudely  awaken  to  find  them- 
selves bound  by  the  fetters  of  sin,  whom 
none  is  able  to  free  save  Him  who  "has 
led  captivity  captive."  He  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  the  healing  that  is  in 
his  wings  we  shall  find  by  applying  to 
our  hearts  the  laws  by  which  he  has  de- 
signed we  shall  hold  in  check  those  feel- 
ings through  which  the  adversary  so  often 
seeks  to  lure  us  to  ruin. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  the  vices 
that  bar  human  souls  from  perfect  liber- 
ty; but  vice  has  a  twin  sister  whose  name 
is  ignorance.  We  can  not  say  that  either 
is  the  cause  of  the  other,  so  we  may  call 
them  associates,  twin  agents,  employed 
to  work  the  destruction  of  man. 

When  we  say  ignorance,  we  do  not  mean 
to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  a  knowledge 
of  common  facts,  as  upon  power  to  rea- 
son, to  draw  correct  conclnsions.  lie  is 
not  an  ignorant  man  who  does  not  know 
a  thing  because  he  has  never  heard  it; 
but  that  man  who,  when  he  has  heard, 
bas  not  mental  power  to  weigh  the  case, 
is  ign'^raut. 

The  man  of  polished  address  may  be 
farther  from  the  straight  undeviating  line 
of  truth  than  the  man  of  uncultured 
speech;  and  musical  words,  if  not  freight- 
ed with  the  treasures  of  thought,  are  as 
tinkling  cymbals.  "'Tis  the  mind  that 
makes  the  bodv  rich,"  and  'tis  the 
thoughts  of  the  cultivated  mind  that 
make  eloquent  any  language. 

In  this  day  of  excitement  and  bustle 
«nd  money-making,  this  day  of  fast  trains 
:and  electric  inventions,  we  pause  some- 
times to  think  what  the  result  might  be, 
should  those  minds  that  have  wrested 
from  earth,  air  and  ocean  their  secrets, 
turn  their  reasoning  powers  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  gospel.  We  know  that 
power  is  there,  but  selfish  human  wants 
turn  it  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain,  and 
strong  passions  and  worldly  desires  draw 
the  veil  between  man  and  his  Maker. 

"If  wronj?  our  hearts,  our  heads  were  right 
in  vain." 

But  there  are  in  this  world  with  its 
teeming  millions,  those  upon  whom  ignor- 
ance sits  like  a  fatal  incubus.  Faculties 
of  mind,  seldom  called  into  use,  lie  doi^ 
mant,  and  the  mighty  engine  of  mental 
power  is  motionless,  because  its  fires  have 
burned  low  or  have  never  been  kindled. 
Build  up  the  fires,  teach  those  minds  to 
think  and  to  recognize  truth  in  all  things, 


and  they  shall  take  the  up  grade  to  that 
eminence  where  souls  "know  as  they  are 
known." 

Education  is  to  the  mind  what  cultiva- 
tion is  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  means  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  saying 
is  not  too  old  to  repeat  and  to  meditate 
upon  that,  "Knowledge  is  power."  It  is 
a  truth  upon  which  we  are  constantly 
stumbling. 

The  handmaidens  of  Liberty!  They 
are  Religion  and  Education.  As  vice  and 
ignorance  lead  man  downward,  so  do  these 
two  lift  him  up,  elevate  him,  make  him 
better,  more  like  the  God  in  whom  he  has 
faith.  Because  it  is  written  that  the 
"wisdom  of  the  wise  shall  perish  and  the 
understanding  of  their  prudent  ones  shall 
be  hid,"  that  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  shall  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty,  "because  the  unlearned  man" 
was  the  one  chosen  of  God  to  bring  forth 
and  establish  among  us  the  "marveloas 
work"  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  we 
Latter  Day  Saints  do  not  need  much 
learning,  that  much  education  is  a  thing 
almost  to  be  feared. 

It  has  been  tritely  said,  "It  is  the  Httle 
learning  that  is  the  dangerous  thing,"  and 
not  the  large  amount.  "According  to 
thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee,"  is  the  promise, 
regardless  of  man's  own  capabilities.  The 
danger  lies  in  a  man's  being  "wise  in  his 
own  conceit,"  "lifted  up  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,"  not  in  the  wisdom  he  really 
does  possess,  but  in  his  faith  and  reliance 
upon  his  own  wisdom  instead  of  the  word 
of  God. 

The  world  bv  its  own  wishom  can  nev- 
er  find  out  God;  but  through  obedience 
to  the  Gospel  we  have  opened  up  to  us  a 
means  of  communication  with  our  Father, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  sent  to  guide 
us.  This  is  the  light  that  comes  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  God  he 
praised  for  the  light  of  revelation. 

But  he  who  has  formed  man  in  own 
image,  has  given  him  powers  of  mind 
which  it  is  his  right,  his  duty  to  use;  and 
while  by  the  free  gift  of  God  we  may 
have  wisdom  from  on  high,  it  is  well  for 
us  also  to  make  use  of  our  own  "might, 
mind  and  strength." 

"Earth  borrows  light  from  the  sun 

That  she  may  be  bright; 
Earth  borrows  light  from  the  moon 

To  illumine  her  night; 
"Earth's  child,  a  light-borrower  be, 

If  thou  would'st  see." 
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May  we  not  take  to  ourselves  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord  to  "study  and  learn,  and  he- 
come  acquainted  with  all  good  books  and 
with  languages,  tongues  and  people?"  We 
are  charged  also  to  care  for  the  body  that 
**the  raind  may  be  invigorated." 

Vigor  of  mind,  power  to  tliink  and  rea- 
son correctly  is  what  we  want  and  need, 
and  since  "the  mind  develops  only  by  its 
otrn  action*^  we  can  see  that  effort  is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  a  free,  strong  mind." 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  but  it 
requires  mental  effort  on  our  part  to  re- 
ceive the  truth. 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  as  the  light 
of  the  sun.  "Whatsoever  loadeth  and 
enticeth  to  do  good  cometh  from  above." 
In  the  teachings  of  the  educated  men  and 
women  of  our  land  we  find  the  reflected 
light  of  heaven.  We  have  heard  teach- 
ers present  the  necessity  of  the  proper 
guidance  and  training  of  young  minds  as 
earnestly  as  ever  we  have  heard  ministers 
preach  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Education,  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
man  to  gain  wisdom,  to  get  understand- 
ing, the  search  of  the  mind  for  truth,  for 
knowledge,  both  of  facts  and  principles, 
must  be,  is,  good.  It  is  as  the  lesser  light, 
that  of  the  moon,  but  it  is  good. 

Let  us  be  co-workers  with  God.  Let 
U8  be  a  thoughtful  people,  a  studious  peo- 
ple, a  humble  people. 

Let  us  have  our  institutions  of  learning 
among  ourselves;  for  while  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  our  sons  and  daughters 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  broad,  liberal 
education,  the  thing  of  prime  importance 
is  that  they  "are  firm  in  the  faith;"  for 
**the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
•wisdom." 

Giving  heed  to  the  one  who  said,  "Take 
fast  hold  of  instruction,  let  her  not  go," 
let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  the  word  of 
the  Lord  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  these 
days,  and  let  us  strive  to  be  mentally  and 
morally  strong,  and  to  make  in  this  life 
such  advancement  as  we  may  toward  per- 
fection. 

"All  truth  is  one,  and  he  who  searches 
among  the  fossils  of  the  rocks,  among  the 
ruins  of    ancient  civilization,  or  leaving 


earth,  traces  through  space  the  wheeling 
orbs,  numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  morn- 
ing dew,"  finds  only  that  which  adds  it0 
testimony  to  the  revealed  word  and  assures 
us  that  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  In  the  history  of 
nations  we  read  between  the  lines,  "By  me, 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice." 
The  naturalist  finds  "no  space  without  a 
kingdom,  and  no  kingdom  without  a 
space,"  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  water- 
drop  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  world. 

The  anatomist  and  the  chemist  find 
that  the  human  body  is  "dust,"  and  when 
the  life  has  fled,  "returns  to  dust."  The 
botanist  sees  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  beautiful  means  by  which  animal  life 
is  derived  from  mineral  matter,  organic 
forms  sustained  by  the  inorganic.  He  also 
observes  harmony  and  order  throughout, 
and  the  mathematician  in  his  line  of  in- 
vestigation finds  that  order  and  exactness 
are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  true  re- 
sults. 

Turn  to  literature  and  read: 

"I  count  thiM  thinjr  to  be  jrrandly  true 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God," 

Or, 

"The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vijrorous  eff<irt,  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting:  of  life  and  death  ; 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are 
peace." 

We  have  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
information  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  study.  Are  they  not  good  for  your 
children?  Will  you  not  give  the  oppor- 
tunities by  which  they  shall  become  men 
and  women  of  broad  views,  refined,  gen- 
erous, pure;  for  none  can  listen  to  "na- 
ture's teachings"  without  being  made  bet- 
ter. 

At  the  same  time  that  yon  do  this,  yon 
fit  them  the  better  to  take  their  places  in 
the  world,  you  make  them  more  compe- 
tent "toilers  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

Living  in  a  free  country,  blessed  with 
the  light  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  and 
living  in  obedience  to  it,  with  well- 
informed,  cultivated  minds,  your  sons  and 
daughters,  rich  or  poor,  would  be  the 
peers  of  any — free. 


Oh,  the  silent  heroism  of  these  commonplace  women  who  are  slow  of  speech  and  heavy  of 
visage,  save  when  perhaps  onre  in  a  life-time  they  look  into  onr  eyes  with  a  dumb  piteousness 
that  riven  onr  souls  and  startles  us  as  if  the  earth  had  caved  under*  onr  feet  in  what  we  thoughl 
was  a  sure  place-His  if  the  stone  had  cried  oat  to  us  out  of  the  wall  I — Mwm  BaHand. 
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THANKSGIVING    DAY. 


Dear  Lord,  true  Lord,  there  is  no  day 

That  should  not  a  "Thanki?glving'^  hold. 
For  mercies,  more  than  I  can  Eay, 

Increasing  as  the  years  grow  old. 
There's  not  a  moment  of  each  day 

That  is  not  laden  with  thy  love, 
Nor  e'en  a  second  which  is  shorn 

Of  bounty  from  the  Hand  above. 

Do  we  forget,  Dear  patient  King, 

Whose  subjects  err  from  Thy  commands? 
Have  patience  yet  a  longer  while, 

And  stoop  to  reach  the  eager  hands 
Held  up  to  clasp  Thine  own,  when  men — 

Grown  timid — seek  at  last  a  guide, 
As  they  go  stumbling  on  their  way, 

From  the  right  path,  so  oil  aside. 


Seed-time  and  harvest  come  again, 

And  yet  again  upon  the  earth. 
Oh,  Lord,  who  died  that  we  might  live. 

Let  heart  of  man  give  glorious  birth 
To  thoughts  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  love. 

For  Thee,  who,  come  storm  or  shine. 
Dost  ne'er  forget  the  wants  of  those 

Whom  Thy  dear  blood  made  ever  Thine. 

Gather  the  harvest  of  our  prayers — 

The  harvest  of  our  gratitude — 
For  life,  and  all  that  makes  it  sweet. 

For  health  and  strength,  for  air  and  food. 
And  let  the  incense  of  this  day — 

Set  thus  apart  for  joy  and  praise — 
Burn  in  our  loving  hearts  thro'  all 

The  \  ear's  gift-crowned  days. 

-SelaeCad. 


WOMEN    AS    PHYSICIANS. 


A   FIELD   IN   WHICH    LADIES    ARE    MAKING    GREAT    PROGRESS    AND    ACQUIRING 

BOTH    FAME   AND   WEALTH. 


FEMALE  physicians  are  becoming  a 
wonderfully  numerous  class.  It  is  es- 
timated that  they  number  nearly  3,000  in 
the  United  States,  or  about  one  to  every 
thirty-three  doctors  of  the  other  sex. 
There  are  in  Philadelphia  nearly  100 
women  physicians,  of  whom  sixty-one  are 
allopaths  and  eighteen  homeopaths,  with 
about  a  dozen  or  more  specialists.  About 
one  quarter  of  these  are  married,  several 
of  them  to  physicians,  with  whom  they 
have  become  co-laborers. 

Few  women  adopt  a  physician's  career 
with  the  idea  of  gain  primarily,  yet  their 
fees  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Many  of  them  become  self-supporting  as 
goon  as  they  quit  college  walls,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  are  not  earning  their 
own  bread  and  butter  at  the  end  of  their 
second  post-graduation  year  is  very 
small.  There  are  several  women  doctors 
in  Boston,  and  several  more  in  New  York, 
the  yearly  income  of  each  of  whom  aver- 
ages from  820,000  to  |I25,000.  The  high- 
est figure  reached  in  this  city  is  someth- 
thing  less  than  $15,000;  but  many  other 
women    earn     handsome     remuneration. 


Their  fees  per  visit  are  usually  below 
those  of  their  brethren — "women  are  not 
so  grasping  as  the  men,"  as  one  female 
practitioner  phrased  it — yet  they  are  not 
insignificant. 

Certain  leading  women  practitioners 
often  charge  $10  or  even  $15  per  visit 
An  average  of  the  annual  income  from 
fees  of  seventy-six  graduates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Women's  Medical  College,  taken 
eight  years  ago  was  $2907,30.  As  wo- 
men's practice  has  largely  increased  since 
that  time  the  average  now  would  be  con- 
siderably higher.  Fifty-four  reported 
their  annual  receipts  to  be  between  $1,000 
and  $4,000,  and  seven  received  over  $5,000, 
four  of  them  reached  a  figure  above  $15,- 
000.  Only  ten  of  the  seventy-six  admitted 
that  their  earnings  fell  short  of  $1,000. 

The  average  age  at  which  a  woman  bids 
good-bye  to  her  proctor  and  dean  and 
steps  forth  a  full-fiedged  M.  D.  is  about 
28^  years,  but  the  classes  range  from  the 
blushing  twenty-one-year-old  maid  to  the 
weeded  widow  of  forty.  It  is  not  unus- 
ual to  find  married  women  in  the  student 
ranks. 
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The  qaestion  as  to  how  far  the  practice 
of  medicine  interferes  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  married  woman's  domestic  du- 
ties brings  from  female  doctors  few 
unfavorable  responses.  Women  physi- 
cians, like  women  philanthropists,  indig- 
nantly reject  the  sobriquet  of  Mrs.  Jellyby 
and  the  imputation  that  their  thoughts 
are  on  Borioboola  Gha  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate when  they  should  be  upon  their 
children  and  the  family  marketing.  Very 
few  of  them  will  be  found  ready  to  admit 
that  medicine  has  lessened  matrimonial 
felicity. 

**I  keep  house  and  care  for  a  husband 
and  three  children  just  as  I  would  if  I 
were  not  in  practice,"  is  the  statement  of 
one,  to  which  is  affixed  the  candid  admis- 
sion, "though  perhaps  not  quite  so  well." 
'''As  a  mother  I  have  been  incalculably 
benefited  by  medical  study,"  says  another. 
Still  another,  who  has  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  harmonizing  domesticity  and  pro- 
fessionalism, says:  "Though  the  study  of 
medicine  is  of  great  benefit,  its  practice 
often  interferes  with  my  duty  to  my 
family." 

Women  enjoy  no  immunity,  from  the 
trials  that  harrass  their  brethren.  They 
are  liable  to  be  summoned  to  a  sick  bed- 
side at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  neither  a  melting  August  sun  nor  a 
bowling  March  blizzard  will  deter  them 
from  their  duty.  The  transition  from  a 
downy  couch  to  the  street  is  momentary. 
Frills  and  furbelows  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  the  toilet  is  completed 
in  a  mere  fraction  of  time.  Some  of  the 
prominent  practitioners  scarcely  enjoy  one 
night  of  unbroken  rest  in  weeks.  A  lady 
in  far-off  Nebraska,  who  had  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  practice  in  a  country  community, 
Qsed  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  her 
nights  in  traveling  to  and  from  her  pa- 
tients' sick  chambers.  During  the  winter 
she  invariably  carried  a  snow  shovel  in 
her  sleigh  and  frequently  had  to  shovel 
ber  own  way  through  the  drifts. 

Eight-tenths  of  the  women  physicians 
of  the  country  will  assert  that  tlieir  gen- 
eral healthfnlness  has  been  improved  by 
several  years  of  practice.  A  very  small 
percentage  retire  from  practice  because  of 
poor  health,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is 


slight.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  women  graduates  of  a  promi- 
nent medical  college  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years  only  thirty-two  died.  It  is 
not  infrequent  for  doctors  to  retire  from 
practice  upon  entering  matrimony,  though 
as  a  rule  they  shun  the  married  state  and 
are  wedded  to  their  profession  alone.  It 
is  estimated  that  three  per  cent,  and  no 
more  prefer  a  husband  to  a  profession. 
Of  those  that  bind  their  fortunes  and  their 
hearts  to  another  about  one-third  marry 
physicians. 

In  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts the  greatest  number  of  feminine 
M.D.'s  are  to  be  found,  and  the  West  is  be- 
coming thickly  populated  with  them.  In 
the  Southern  States  the  prejudice  against 
them  still  clings  tenaciously,  and  until 
within  half  a  dozen  years,  save  in  Mary- 
land and  the  Virginias,  there  was  not  a 
woman  doctor  in  all  Dixie  land. 

Gynecology  and  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  are  the  specialties 
of  the  great  majosity  of  women  physicians. 
A  dozen  or  more  have  become  famous  in 
their  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and  a 
lesser  number  are  reputed  te  be  superex- 
cellent  ophthalmologists  and  otologists. 
FeW  women  have  taken  to  general  surgery 
on  account  of  the  narrow  field  that  it  of- 
fers. The  greatest  number  of  surgical 
operations  are  performed  upon  men,  and 
they  could  not  hope  to  secure  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  these  to  make  their  practice 
remunerative. 

<<Do  yon  hope  that  the  number  of  female 
practitioners  will  ever  equal  the  number 
of  men?"  a  leading  Philadelphia  female 
doctor  who  had  practiced  for  thirty  years 
was  asked  recently. 

"Oh,  by  no  means,"  was  her  reply. 
"Woman^s  first  duty  is  at  home,  and  it  is 
only  in  especial  cases  that  she  is  justified 
in  entering  the  medical  profession.  If  it 
is  a  means  of  livelihood  to  herself  or  oth- 
ers, or  a  channel  for  her  philanthropy, 
well  and  good;  but  our  ranks  will  not 
bear  overcrowding.  I  hope,  too,  that  the 
standard  of  women  doctors  will  ever  re- 
main as  high  as  it  now  is.  There  are  far 
too  many  ignorant  male  doctors  in  the 
world.  What  we  hope  and  strive  for  is  a 
fine  quality  rajther  than  a  great  quantity.** 

—Selected. 
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OTHERS,    WITH    THE    CHURCH   IN    AN   EARLY    DAY. 


BY  EMMA  L.  ANDERSON. 


HAVING  read  with  interest  the  serial 
entitled,  "With  the  Church  in  an 
Early  Day,"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  a  little  about  some  others  who 
were  with  the  church  in  those  days.  What 
I  shall  write  will  be  in  accordance  with 
dates  at  hand,  and  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  words  it  was  told  to  me  by  the 
one  who  herself  was  healed.  It  was  so 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  could 
never  forget  it,  and  if  the  Autumn  Leaves 
had  been  printed  in  her  lifetime,  I  believe 
she  would  have  written  an  account  of  her 
conversion  and  the  way  in  which  she  was 
healed. 

Father  Cutler  was  born  February  29th, 
1788,  at  Plainfield,  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire;  and  about  the  year  1833 
found  him  with  his  family  located  in 
Chautauqua  county,  New  York.  Some 
years  previous  to  this  he  had  been  very 
sick,  and  the  attending  physician  being 
unable  to  help  him,  he,  to  all  appearances, 
died.  The  doctor  pronounced  him  dead, 
and  while  preparations  were  being  made 
for  laying  out  the  dead,  the  grief-stricken 
wife  and  mother  went  out  into  the  door 
yard,  where  she  was  giving  vent  to  her 
sorrow,  when  one  of  the  children  came 
runniiig  up  to  her  and  said,  "Mother, 
father  has  revived." 

In  great  surprise  she  hurried  into  the 
bouse  to  find  her  husband  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  telling  the  doctor  what  he 
had  seen.  He  declared  that  his  spirit  left 
his  body  and  he  went  to  Paradise,  but  was 
told  that  he  must  return  to  earth  again,  as 
the  Lord  had  a  work  for  him  to  do,  in 
helping  to  build  up  his  kingdom,  which 
was  soon  to  be  set  up  on  earth  again.  He 
was  also  told  that  when  the  true  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  presented  to  him, 
the  Lord  would  grant  him  a  testimony  of 
it,  if  he  was  faithful,  and,  that  when  the 
Spirit  testified  to  him  of  the  truth,  he 
should  see  a  heavenly  light. 

Father  Cutler  began  from  that  time  to 
recover,  and  firmly  believing  in  the  truth 
of  what  had  been  told  him,  he  was  con- 
tinually looking  forward  for  its  fulfillment. 

Sometime  in  1832  his  daughter  Lois, 
who  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 


years,  began  to  decline  in  health,  and  the 
doctors,  who  pronounced  it  consumption, 
said  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  that 
dread  disease.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
summer  she  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
nnable  longer  to  walk  about,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  weaker  as  the  doctor  could 
do  nothing  for  her  recovery.  But  in  the 
fall  a  friend  of  Lois\  who  had  been  away 
from  the  settlement  for  some  time,  re- 
turned with  glad  tidin&rs  for  her,  (as  it 
afterwards  proved.)  This  friend,  during 
her  absence,  had  met  with  "a  marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder," — a  new  religion,  as 
it  was  called,  which  though  new  and 
strange,  was  yet  the  same  old  gospel 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  same  gifts  and  blessings 
promised  the  believer.  This  friend  had 
embraced  the  gospel,  and  from  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  she  sought  to  tell  Lois  of  the 
latter  day  work.  Hope  began  to  revive 
in  the  heart  of  the.  afflicted  girU  and  as 
she  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
blessings  that  followed  the  believers  in 
those  days,  she  began  to  wonder  if  it  was 
possible  that  God  would  or  con  Id  blef^s 
believers  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world, 
the  same  as  then. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1833,  two 
ministers  of  this  new  sect  arrived,  and,  de- 
siring a  house  to  preach  in.  Father  Cutler 
gave  them  permission  to  hold  meetings  at 
his  house.  As  the  country  was  new,  ser- 
vices were  often  held  at  private  houses. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber those  two  elders.  They  were  David 
Patten  and  Reynolds  Cahoon.  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  room  where  Lois  was  con- 
fined to  bed,  as  that  was  the  largest  room 
in  the  house.  The  minister  spoke  of  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  book 
that  was  to  come  forth;  and  as  he  told 
them  of  the  stick  of  Judah  and  of  Joseph, 
and  held  aloft  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the  other,  he 
clapped  the  two  books  together,  saying, 
"And  they  shall  be  one  in  the  Lord's 
hands." 

Then  to  the  surprise  of  all  present^  es- 
pecially to  her  own  surprise,  Lois  said, 
"And  I  believe  it."  She  was  bolstered  up 
in  bed  with  pillows,  and  had  been  listen- 
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ing  8o  attentively,  anraindfal  of  aught 
else  bat  the  sermon,  and  had  no  thought 
of  speaking  alond  until  she  had  done  so. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  most  of  the 
congregation  went  home,  but  some  of  the 
young  people  gathered  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed kitchen  with  Lois'  brothers  and  sisters, 
leaving  her  parents  and  the  elders  with 
Lois.  At  her  request  the  elders  proceeded 
to  anoint  her  head  with  oil,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then,  laying  their 
bands  upon  her  head,  they  prayed  God 
the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  to 
heal  her  of  her  afflictions. 

Shortly  after  their  prayer  was  ended, 
Liois  told  her  mother  that  she  wished  to 
get  out  of  bed,  but  her  mother  said,  "Lois, 
you  are  too  sick  and  your  feet  are  not 
dressed. 

One  of  the  elders  said,  "Dress  her  feet 
and  let  her  get  up." 

This  was  done,  and  she  arose  and  walk- 
ed across  the  room  as  easily  as  if  she  had 
DOt  been  sick.  In  a  few  moments  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
where  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  young 
companions  were;  but  her  mother,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  healed, 
began  to  object,  telling  her  it  was  so  cold 
in  the  hall  through  which  she  must  go, 
and  she  had  not  been  out  of  the  warm 
room  for  so  long;  but  again  the  elders 
Baid,  "Let  her  go,  it  won't  hurt  her." 

Throwing  a  shawl  around  her,  she  went 
through  the  hall,  and  as  she  entered  the 
kitchen  door,  the  young  people  began  to 
look  at  her  in  fright,  as  though  they  had 
seen  a  ghost;  but  Lois  said  to  them,  "You 
ueed  not  be  frightened,  it  is  I.  I  have 
been  healed  by  the  power  of  God." 

But  they  were  almost  speechless  with 
surprise  and  could  scarcely  believe  their 
own  eyes. 

Of  course  the  news  flew  like  wild-fire 
through  the  settlement,  and  one  of  Lois' 
friends,  a  Mrs.  Fisk,  who  had  been  sick 
for  some  time,  sent  word  to  Lois,  "If  you 
are  really  healed  come  and  see  me." 

In  a  day  or  two  Lois  was  taken  in  a 
sleigh  to  see  Mrs.  Fi^k,  and  as  the  sick 
woman  heard  Lois  tell  of  her  wonderful 
recovery,  she  too  began  to  believe,  and 
the  elders  were  invited  to  hold  services 
at  her  house  that  night.  They  did  so,  and 
after  the  first  hymn  was  sung,  and  the 
opening  prayer  offered,  the  elder  said  that 
before  proceeding  farther  they  would  at- 
tend to  one  of  t  he  ordinances  of  the  Lord's 


house.  They  then  proceeded  to  anoint 
and  pray  for  Mrs.  Fisk,  who  was  imme* 
diately  healed,  and  she  arose  from  her' 
bed  and,  walking  across  the  room,  joined 
in  the  singing  of  the  second  hymn. 

Lois  and  Mrs.  Fisk  both  gave  their 
names  for  baptism,  which  was  to  be  at- 
tended to  the  following  Sabbath.  Lois 
was  very  anxious  for  her  parents  to  join 
the  church  also,  but  when  she  spoke  to 
her  father  about  it,  he  replied,  "I  have 
received  no  evidence  of  the  divinity  of 
this  work,  and  shall  do  nothing  until  I 
do." 

This  hurt  Lois'  feelings  some,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  fact  of  her  being 
healed  ought  to  be  evidence  enough  to 
convince  her  parents. 

On  Sunday  morning  as  they  were  mak- 
ing  ready  to  go  to  the  river,  her  father 
came  in  and  speaking  to  his  wife,  said, 
"Can  you  find  me  some  clean  clothes?  I 
think  I  shall  go  into  the  water." 

Then  his  aged  mother,  who  sat  listen- 
ing, burst  into  tears  and  said,  "My  dear 
son,  if  you  are  going,  I  am  going  too." 

This  information  comforted  Lois  very 
much,  and  as  they  were  going,  well  wrap- 
ped up,  in  their  sleighs  to  the  river  where 
the  ice  had  been  cut  for  the  baptisms,  Lois 
thought  to  herself,  "Now,  here  are  father 
and  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Fisk,  all  old- 
er than  I  ana,  and  they  will  surely  be  baj^ 
tized  first;  so  I  need  not  feel  at  all  timid 
about  going  into  the  water." 

But  as  they  gathered  at  the  water's 
edge  and  offered  prayer,  the  elder  who  was 
to  officiate  said,  "The  Spirit  tells  me  that 
Lois  is  the  first  to  be  baptized;  and  if  any 
of  you  wish  to  know  the  reason,  it  is  be 
cause  she  was  the  first  to  believe." 

After  those  four  were  baptized,  then 
Mrs.  Fisk^s  husband  and  her  hired  girl 
and  another  person  came  forward  and 
were  baptized  also,  making  seven  in  all. 

This  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  1838. 
That  evening,  after  they  were  confirmed 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  Father  Cutler  told 
tnc  congregation  that  the  night  previous^ 
as  he  was  praying  to  God,  the  Spirit  had 
witnessed  to  him  of  the  truth  of  this 
work,  and  that  a  heavenly  light  had  shone 
round  him  in  the  dark  room,  until,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  he  could  have  seen  to 
pick  up  a  pin. 

Afterwards  the  rest  of  the  family  united 
with  the  church  and  received  many  bless- 
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ings.  Lois  herself  received  the  gift  of 
unknown  tongues,  a  gift  which  she  en- 
joyed at  times  until  the  close  of  her  life. 

Father  Cutler  and  family  removed  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and 
afterwards  to  Ray  county,  Missouri.  Af- 
ter there  enduring  the  trials  and  persecu- 
tions in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Saints,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Mis- 
■ouri  in  1839,  by  the  exterminating  order 
of  Governor  Boggs.  They  then  went  to 
niinois,  and  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  moved  to 
Iowa,  where  he  died  a  firm  believer  in 
the  work  established  by  Joseph  Smith. 

Lois  and  her  mother  united  with  the  Re- 
organization in  1875,  and  she  lived  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  church  until  her  death. 
Some  of  her  children  and  brothers,  also 
one  of  her  sisters  still  live,  and  know  the 
truth  of  the  things  I  have  written, 

Emma  L.  Andkbson. 

Sb.  Emma,  we  are  thankful  for  this  con- 
tribution, and  we  only  wish  that  others  of 
the  Saints  would  follow  your  example 
and  send  to  us  the  testimonies  of  which 
they  are  living  witnesses,  or  the  well  at- 
tested ones  of  their  friends.  One  by  one 
they  are  accumulating,  but  very  slowly, 
when  we  remember  how  many  there  are 
who  have  received.  Some  hesitate 'because 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
pen  they  fear  to  undertake  the  writing. 
In  a  case  like  this,  why  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  some  young  Saint,  and  let  them  write 
while  you  dictate?  If  but  one-half  the 
sober,  unvarnished  truth  of  the  power  of 
God  displayed  in  these  last  days,  was  re- 
corded, the  volume  would  astonish  the 
world.  Why  should  you  not  send  in  the 
*'Leaves" — Autumn  Lbaves  drifting  from 
this  last  dispensation,  when  God  has 
established  his  work  upon  the  earth — His 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed 
and  shall  not  be  left  to  another  people? 
Let  your  testimonies  be  given  to  the  men 
and  women  of  this  generation  that  they 
«iay  be  left  without  excuse  and  the  Saints 
bailt  up  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

Who  that  reads  the  above  brief  history 
oan  not  see  bow  it  would  be  possible  for 
Lois  and  her  father  to  suffer  martyrdom 
rather  than  deny  the  truth  of  this  work  — 
the  restored  gospel!  Who  that  has  the 
soul  of  a  Christian  within  them,  when 
they  read  such  plain,  straightforward  ac- 
<iounts  as  this,  but  can  realize  what  such 
men  and  women  must  have  suffered  when 


they  saw  iniquity  creeping  into  the  cbnrchi 
What  could  they  do?  Where  should  they 
flee?  Thev  knew  God  was  its  Author, 
for  it  had  come  to  them  in  much  assur- 
ance and  in  power — the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  signs  following  the  believer. 
Where  should  they  turn?  Blinded,  be- 
wildered, not  fully  understanding  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  not  realizing  that  the  pro- 
phets had  foretold  a  second,  great  apos- 
tasy from  the  faith,  the  marvel  is  that  all 
did  not  follow  the  lead  of  blind  guides. 
Had  not  these  men — these  guides — re- 
ceived the  seal  of  divine  approval  to  their 
work?  Had  their  words  not  been  con- 
firmed "by  signs  following?"  Unto 
whom  then  should  they  go?" 

Thank  God  it  was  not  thus!  Many  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  wicked  men  to  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Utah,  but  more  (yes,  let 
the  world  remember  this),  far  more  went 
every  man  to  his  way,  and  mourned,  every 
man  apart  from  his  neighbor.  Then  be- 
gan a  searching  of  the  word  of  God  such 
as  had  not  been  before.  Men  and  women 
stood  in  the  ways  asking  for  the  old  paths 
— not  understanding  the  dealings  of  God 
with  them,  but  never,  no  not  for  one  mo- 
ment, doubting  the  divinity  of  the  work 
— never  doubting  that  God  had  raised  up 
Joseph  Smith  as  an  instrument  in  his 
hands  for  restoring  the  gospel  to  the  earth, 
translating  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
helping  to  establish  that  kingdom  which 
was  never  to  be  destroyed  nor  left  to  an- 
other people. 

"Unto  whom  should  they  go?"  If  this 
work  was  not  to  be  left  to  another  peo- 
ple, who  should  bear  it  off  but  this  peo- 
ple? 

Could  it  be  done  by  the  professed 
leaders  of  Utah — those  false  shepherds 
who  were  oppressing  the  flock — stripping, 
wounding,  beating  them  and  leaving 
them  worse  than  dead?  Never!  The 
handwriting  was  upon  the  wall,  and 
they  with  their  followers  were  under  the 
curse  of  a  justly  offended  God,  for  "cursed 
is  he  that  trusteth  in  man  or  maketh  flesh 
his  arm."  And  yet  it  shall  not  be  left  to 
another  people. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  our  purpose  to 
record  these  testimonies  as  they  shall  be 
sent  in  to  us,  and  early  in  the  spring 
(probably  in  April)  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  the  autobiography  of  £lder  E.  C. 
Briggs.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
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satobiography  will  be  virtually  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reorganization,  as  Bro.  Briggs 
was  perhaps  more  intimately  connected 
with  this  period  of  charch  history  than 
any  inan  now  living,  and  in  addition  to 
this  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  Reorganization  to 
Utah  and  California;  and  in  this  narrative 
will  be  found  the  answer  of  that  question 
which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
hearts  of  tens  of  thousands,  scattered, 
homeless,  and  weary  Saints  in  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  "Unto  whom  shall  we  go?" 

The  prophet  said:  "When  the  enemy 
shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of 
the  LfOrd  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.''  The  standard  was  lifted  up,  and 
at  the  behest  of  the  Lord  a  proclama- 
tion  was  sent  forth  calling  upon  the  scat- 
tered Saints  to  organize  and  build  up  the 


waste  places  of  ^ion.  From  that  day 
to  this,  the  work  of  rebuilding  has  been 
steadily  going  on.  That  it  has  been 
slow  when  compared  with  the  spread 
of  the  work  at  the  beginning,  should 
not  in  the  least  siirprise  any  reflecting 
individual,  for  everywhere  our  minis- 
try have  gone,  they  have  had  to  wage  a 
hand  to  hand  contest  against  the  preju- 
dice which  has  preceded  them.  They 
have  had  imputed  to  them  the  bad  deeds 
of  those  from  whose  company  they  years 
ago  separated  themselves,  while  they  were 
yet  respectable,  compared  with  what  they 
afterwards  became,  and  all  the  wreck  and 
rubbish  has  had  to  be  cleared  away  before 
it  was  possible  to  preach  the  gospel. 
This  will  not  always  be  the  case,  for  the 
time  is  near  when  the  Lord  will  cut  his 
work  short  in  righteousness. — Ed. 


ENTREATY. 


BY  JOSEPH   DEWSNUP,  8R. 


S.  M. 


O  Lord,  with  power  divine, 

My  eonrs  desire  fulfil; 
Thy  truth  establish  in  my  heart, 

Responsive  to  thy  will. 

Bestow  on  me  thy  grace; 

Thy  servant  purify; 
My  will  subdue,  my  heart  make  clean, 

My  mind  with  thoughts  supply. 

Makchestbb,  Bnglaod. 
Mb  Slpt.  1869 


In  me  thyself  reveal, 
My  heart  with  zeal  inspire; 

Imbue  my  soul  with  love  divine, 
My  tongue  with  heavenly  fire. 

My  footsteps  guide,  0  I«ord, 
In  paths  once  trod  by  thee. 

From  cross  to  crown,  my  steps  direct^- 
From  earth,  to  heaven  and  thee. 


DO  NOBLE  THINGS,  NOT  DREAM  THEM  ALL  DAT  LONG. 


BT  MAT  riSHER. 


NATURE  has  given  us  many  grand  op- 
portunities, here  on  earth,  that  we 
may  choose  and  mould  our  lives  as  we 
will.  Shall  we  then  dreamingly  sit  and 
let  them  pass  our  doors  unheeded,  or  will 
we  earnestly  seek  to  improve  each  in 
turn  as  it  comes?  No  one  is  responsible 
for  our  lives  save  ourselves,  and  wo  are 
to  reap  the  reward  in  the  future.  The 
way  in  which  we  form  our  characters 
decides  what  kind  of  lives  we  will  lead, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  how 
this  is  done,  as  they  are  formed  for  eter- 


nity. Young  friends,  let  us  seek  to  gain 
a  noble  character,  one  which  we  will  not 
be  ashamed  of,  one  that  will  both  be  hon- 
ored by  man  and  acknowledged  by  God. 
What  are  we  without  this  character? 
What  can  we  do  without  it?  Ah!  we  are 
as  naught  in  this  world.  We  can  do 
nothing  worthily.  We  are  all  placed  on 
earth  for  something,  we  all  have  a  work 
to  do;  then  let  as  start  in  early  life  and 
build  a  noble  character  which,  as  we  are 
told,  '^is  precious  above  rubies,  gold, 
crowns,  or  kingdoms,  and  the  making  of 
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it  is  the  noblest  labor  on  earth.''  To  form 
a  noble  character  requires  truthfulness. 
There  is  nothing  that  requires  an  untruth, 
but  everything  requires  the  truth.  An 
author  says:  "A  truthful  person  is  the 
grandest  work  of  God."  During  life  he 
will  ever  be  admired,  praised,  and  loved; 
he  will  ever  be  a  glory  to  the  world,  and 
he  will  walk  in  the  path  of  the  angels. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  the  untruthful 
person  will  be  looked  at  with  scorn,  hat- 
red and  disgrace.  His  very  appearance 
will  tell  on  him;  as  to  his  life,  he  is  a 
failure  in  all  things;  he  can  not  even  suc- 
ceed in  committing  a  crime.  He  may 
gain  great  wealth  by  dishonesty,  but  any 
day  the  vengeance  of  God  may  sweep  it 
from  him  and  he  will  be  left  in  poverty. 
He  lives  an  unhappy  life,  dies  and  is  re- 
membered only  as  the  person  who  lived 
an  aimless  life. 

Our  characters  are  either  elevated  or 
lowered  by  the  society  we  keep.  One 
has  a  tendency  to  continue  in  that  kind  of 
society  which  he  enters  in  youth,  and  by 
this  he  may  be  known  and  judged.  It 
should  be  the  earnest  effort  of  all,  upon 
entering  society,  to  enter  one  which  ele- 
vates rather  than  degrades,  one  that  is 
superior  rather  than  inferior,  one  that  has 
in  it  noble,  pure,  and  earnest  workers 
rather  than  one  whose  workers  are  each 
day  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
vulgarities  and  crimes  of  the  world.  In 
this  society  all  should  ever  be  willing  and 
ready  to  do  anything  for  its  improvement 
and  enjoyment.  One  unwilling,  dreamy 
worker  in  a  society  will  make  all  disagree- 
able. All  should  work  earnestly,  dili- 
gently and  in  harmony  if  they  would  suc- 
ceed. 

True  success  during  life  depends  mainly 
upon  the  earnestness  of  the  worker.  One 
can  not  sit  down  and  fold  his  arms  expect- 
ing success  to  come  to  him,  for  it  never 
will;  but  he  must  expect  to  work,  and  not 
only  this,  but  he  must  work  well.  Long- 
fellow says:  "The  talent  of  success  is 
nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well."  This  should  be  the  aim  of  all. 
All  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  success, 
and  he  who  will  not  work  for  it  must  fail. 

Who  is  there  that  can  afford  to  say,  at 
the  end  of  life,  "I  have  made  a  failure." 
Ah!  there  are  none,  for  life  is  too  precious 
to  all  to  have  one  wasted  in  a  failure.  To 
succeed  requires  patience  and  labor.  Suc- 
cess can  not  be  gained  in  a  day,  but  it  re- 


quires our  best  works  during  a  whole  life- 
time. The  forest  was  not  formed  in  a 
day,  but  by  the  continuous  growth  of  year 
after  year.  The  famous  poem  of  Milton, 
"Paradise  Lost,"  was  not  written  in  a  day, 
but  it  was  the  earnest  work  of  years.  The 
Christian  world  was  not  made  wbat  it  is 
by  simply  the  work  of  a  day  nor  a  year, 
but  it  was  that  of  centuries.  Some  one 
has  said: 

*'Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  sinf^le  bound. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  th<*  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 

It  is  labor  and  time  that  conquer  all 
things.     It  builds  the  beautiful  city  with 
its    magnificent    palaces    and     towering 
spires;  it  makes  the  humble  cottage  beaa- 
tiful,  pleasant  and  happy;   it  changes  the 
mighty  forest  into  waving  fields  of  grain; 
it  unites  the  north,  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west  by  the  telegraph  and  railroad;  it 
has  made  our  country  free,  and  were  it 
not  for  labor  we  would  not  be,  the  earth 
would  not  be.   All  labor  is  noble  and  good, 
and  all  must  labor  to  do  good.      Friend, 
if  we  would  be  anything  or  would  do  any- 
thing in  this  life,  we  must  be  willing  to 
work  as  our  ancestors  did.     Although  we 
can  not  expect  to  do  what  Washington^ 
Lincoln,  Milton  or  Shakespeare  did,  yet, 
need  we  think  there  is   nothing   for  as? 
No.     There  are  many  other  things  yet  to 
be  accomplished.      Any  noble  deed,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  will  elevate  us  in  life. 

Some  one  has  said: 

''I  count  this  thin^  to  be  };rand]y  true. 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view." 

Be  not  ashamed  to  work,  but  rather  be 
ashamed  to  be  idle,  and  be  ashamed  of  the 
idler.     It  is  the  idler  and  the  dreamer  that 
makes  the  grumbler,  the  fault  finder,  the 
swindler.     He  is  a  drag  to  the  world,  and 
it  would  be  better  without  him.      If  we 
study  our  eminent  men  we  not  only  find 
that  they  were  willing  to  toil,  but  during 
their  early  lives  were  willing  to  labor  in 
the  most  humble  positions;    then  as  they 
could  they  stepped  up  slowly,  patiently 
and  diligently,  until  they  reached  the  top- 
most round  of  the  "ladder  of  fame." 

Young  man,  be  not  ashamed  of  work* 
be  not  ashamed  to  go  to  the  farm  and 
take  your  father's  place  at  the  plow,  or  go 
to  the  mill  and  take  his  place  there,  or  do 
other  work  that  you  find  to  aid  him.    He 
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needs  your  aid,  for  he  is  getting  weary 
with  his  unceasing  toil.  His  locks  are 
turning  grey  from  age  and  trouble;  his 
eyes  are  growing  dim;  his  shoulders  are 
bowing  to  his  years,  and  he  may  soon 
pass  from  you;  then  you  will  be  left  to 
work  in  the  world  alone. 

Young  ladies,  you  should  not  be  afraid 
to  take  your  mother^s  place  in  the  kitchen, 
but  you  should  rather  aspire  to  the  posi- 
tion, nor  consider  yourself  prepared  for 
lifers  great  work  until  you  have  become 
proficient  in  the  art  of  keeping  house. 
You  can  not  dream  yourself  into  a  know- 
ledge of  house- work.  I  am  sorry  to  con- 
fess, the  attainments  in  domestic  art  are 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality — in  fact 
I  have  seen  house-keeping  which  reminded 
me  more  of  some  horrible  nightmare 
than  anything  real  and  tangible.  This  is 
a  school  which  will  never  grant  you  a 
diploma  because  the  course  is  without 
completion  in  this  life,  and  without  credit 
to  our  sex  it  must  be  said  that  the  imagin- 
ary, homely  task  of  providing  for  the 
comforts  and  needs  of  those  we  love,  are 
but  imaginary  and  the  fruit  of  a  foolish 
pride  which  early  seizes  the  minds  of  our 
young  ladies  of  this  day;  and  never  has 
there  been  such  a  dearth  of  good  house- 
keeping and  well  regulated  homes.  And 
now  may  I  hope  the  desire  in  every  young 
lady^s  heart  to  do  noble  deeds  will  lead 
her  to  decide  that  the  best  place  she  can 
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spend  her  coming  vacation  is  at  home — 
not  to  sleep  and  rest  and  be  waited  upon, 
but  giving  relief  to  that  mother  who  has 
toiled  and  sacrificed  that  you  might  obtain 
that  culture  and  development  of  character 
which  she  was  not  able  to  give  you  at 
home.  If  you  feel  tired,  remember  that 
change  is  rest,  and  the  daily  round  which 
has  grown  monotonous  to  her  will  be  but 
a  change  to  you,  while  your  contemplated 
excursion  to  the  lake  or  elsewhere  will  be 
real  rest  for  her,  will  give  to  her  pros- 
trated nerves  renewed  health  and  strength 
and  will  be  a  priceless  boon  to  the  parent. 
Young  friends,  neglect  not  these  little 
things,  these  little  deeds  of  your  life.  By 
these  you  may  accomplish  some  great 
good  in  time.  It  is  the  small  acorns  that 
make  the  great  forest,  the  small  drops  of 
water  the  mighty  ocean,  the  little  grains 
of  sand  the  vast  beach,  the  small  deeds  of 
life  the  noble  character,  the  many  charac- 
ters the  great  book  of  eternal  life.  Can 
you  not,  are  you  not  willing  to  speak  a 
cheering  word  to  the  down-hearted,  gently 
whisper  a  word  of  caution  to  the  erring 
and  tell  them  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
give  to  the  poor  your  aid,  give  to  the  sick 
your  attention,  your  time,  your  prayers? 
Eingsley  says: 

"Be  good,  dear  friends,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  <1ream  them  all  diy  Ion' ; 
And  60  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forevur 

One  grand,  sweet  song." 
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BY  J.  W.  WIGHT. 


LEAVING  the  vessel  about  nine  a.  m., 
we  started  for  the  railway  station,  and 
purchasing  tickets,  stepped  out  to  see  the 
train  just  moving  away  for  Hamilton 
some  two  miles  distant,  our  point  of  des- 
tination. There  is  no  checking  baggage 
here  as  we  do  in  the  States,  but  one  must 
be  ready,  to  claim  their  ^'luggage"  as  it  is 
dumped  out,  and  for  this  reason  we  found 
our  trunk  locked  up  on  our  arrival  that 
afternoon,  we  having  gone  to  Bro.  C.  A. 
Davis'  for  dinner.  We  had  little  difficulty 
in  getting  it,  as  we  were  able  to  give  an  ac- 
curate description,  and  also  give  a  reason 
for  not  arriving  on  the  same  train. 


Newcastle,  Hamilton,  Islington,  Lamb- 
ton,  Wallsend  and  various  other  places  in 
this  locality  are  mining  towns,  and  to- 
gether comprise  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  in  a  radius  of  ten 
to  fifteen  miles,  forming  a  coal  mart  for 
the  various  nations  of  the  globe.  It  may 
be  surprising  to  many  to  learn  that  San 
Francisco  has  a  regular  coaling  trade  here, 
while  in  return  both  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  shipping  lumber  to  these  colo- 
nies, and  actually  competing  to  the  extent 
that  the  native  lumber  ('•limber")  is  re- 
duced in  value,  and  just  at  present  is 
turning  the  minds  of  many  in  favor  of 
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protection,  this  colony  (New  South  Wales) 
being  free  trade. 

It  was  during  our  stay  in  this  place 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  strikes  ever 
known  in  the  colonies  occurred;  the  strik- 
•erp,  after  months  of  weary  waiting,  going 
back  to  their  work  under  rules  and  re- 
■Btrictions  even  more  unfavorable  than 
before.  The  day  that  they  went  to  get 
their  tools  both  Neely  and  I  accompanied 
Bro.  Dixon,  and  for  the  first  time  in  life 
went  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  be  made  witnesses  of  the  scenes  being 
•daily  enacted  by  those  who,  with  pick  and 
shovel,  and  the  more  dangerous  means  of 
blasting  powder,  are  bringing  forth  the 
wealth  existing  there. 

Ar  no  work  was  heing  done,  it  gave  us 
a  better  chance  to  visit,  and  the  first  place 
visited  was  the  stables,  where  we  saw  the 
horses,  6om.e  of  which  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  daylight,  as  they  had 
been  born  and  reared  in  that  place.  From 
here  we  traversed  different  passages,  in  all 
of  which  were  laid  the  little  tramways,  and 
the  "trollies"  or  "skips"  used  on  them  to 
convey  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Having  gone  to  the  terminus  of  one  of 
these  passages,  we  were  permitted  to  see 
how  the  work  is  done,  and  the  kind  of  toil 
to  be  endured  by  those  engaged  in  this 
gloomy  occupation.  And  to  say  that  a 
sigh  of  relief  came  upon  our  return  to  the 
shaft,  (where  some  six  of  us  crouched  in- 
to the  box  and  were  soon  carried  up  once 
more  into  the  light  of  day),  is  hardly  ex- 
pressive of  one's  feelings  as  they  emerge 
into  the  bright  rays  and  life-giving  light 
of  "old  sol"  and  realize  that  they  are  free 
from  the  danger  incident  to  two  hundred 
feet  down,  and  some  three  thousand  feet 
back  into  the  earth. 

And  the  practical  part  of  those  dangers 
has  been  made  manifest  by  the  recent 
falling  in  of  this  selfsame  mine,  by  which 
eleven  men  were  entombed,  only  one  as 
yet  having  been  found;  he  being  badly 
decomposed.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
days  a  horse  was  found  in  which  life  had 
not  yet  become  extinct,  but  resuscitation 
proved  impossible,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  death  released  him  from  his  suffer- 
ings. 

The  searching  for  the  remaining  men, 
who  were  so  suddenly  cut  off  from  the 
realities  of  home  and  friends,  is  being  con- 
tinued both  day  and  night.  Who  but 
they  alone  can  tell  of  the  agonized  feel- 


ings endured  in  the  realization  of  thus 
being  enclosed  in  a  living  tomb?  of  the 
anxious  moments,  and  the  awful  suspense, 
as  in  weary  expectation  they  listen  for  the 
sounds  of  hoped  for  relief  which  never 
came!  But  what  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  thus  at  one  fell  sweep  were 
made  widows  and  orphans?  How  little 
they  thought  on  that  morning  that  the 
husbands  and  fathers  were  going  from 
them  never  to  return  in  life!  Their  torn 
and  bleeding  hearts  alone  can  tell  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  loss  sustained, 
and  more  especially  after  the  time  when 
hope  perched  upon  the  wings  of  uncer- 
tainty, held  out  to  them  the  possibility  of 
finding  their  loved  ones  ere  life  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  death.  But  here  be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  not  only  this,  but  to 
many  of  the  surrounding  communities 
that,  headed  by  the  governor  of  this  col- 
ony, subscriptions  are  being  raised  for 
the  suffering  ones. 

After  a  two  weeks'  stay  in  this  place, 
we  started  for  Victoria.     About  eleven  p. 
m.,  we  boarded  the  "Newcastle,"  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Alameda,  and  going  to  bed 
immediately,  are  sound  asleep  when  she 
leaves  her  moorings,  never  waking  till  the 
noise  of  unloading  cargo  at  the  Sydney 
wharf  brings  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  sixty  miles  intervening  have 
been  traversed  without  the  least  sensation 
of  the  dreaded  sea-sickness  or  any  realiza- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  journey.    Trans- 
ferring our  luggage  to  the  wharf  whence 
leaves   the  "Elingamite,"  we  go  to  the 
home  of  Bro.  Ellis   and  are  entertained 
till  the  next  day,  when  at  four  p.  m.  we 
leave  this  beautiful  harbor — second  finest 
in  the  world — and  the  place  where  once 
dwelt  the  famous  "Botany  Bay  convicts." 
And  just  as  the  sun  is  kissing  the  dancing 
waves  his  goodnight  farewell,  we  pass  out 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  and  gently 
undulating  Pacific,  to  once  more  brave  the 
dangerous  incident  to  a  life  on  the  mighty 
deep.     As  we  passed  through  the  strait 
which  connects  the  bay  with  the  ocean, 
we  remember  noticing  round  holes  in  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  to  our  right,  and  were 
told  that  each  was  covered  by  a  cannon, 
ready  to  send  forth   the  iron  messenger 
of  death  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
in  times  of  war.      And  right  well  do  we 
remember  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  fear- 
ful gauntlet  for  the  belligerent  mariners 
who  dared  to  risk  the  passage  amidst  the 
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deadly  storm  that  could  be  belched  forth 
from  this  commanding  position. 

Once  ont  upon  the  watera  we  bead  south- 
ward, and  passing  Botany  Bay  we  can  see 
the  twinkling  of  many  of  the  lights  of  a 
city  of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  and  were 
her  streets  of  proper  width  and  laid  out 
at  ricrht  angels  instead  of  the  narrow  and 
winding  lanes,  a  beautiful  place  indeed 
wonid  Sydney  be.  Situated  in  latitude 
34  South,  and  interspersed  with  shrub- 
bery that  is  ^ver  green — simply  because 
the  biting  frosts  are  not  known  and  where 
snows  never  come — with  the  almost  con- 
stant north-east  breeze  in  the  summer, 
coming  directly  from  the  ocean  and  cool- 
ins:  the  heated  air,  it  is  certainly  the  place 
where  a  man  who  lives  on  his  income  and 
desires  to  settle  in  one  of  the  chief  marts 
of  a  nation  can  find  all  his  heart  desires. 

As  the  evening  shades  begin  to  fall  like 
a  mantle  over  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  to 
cover  as  it  were  the  dangers  which  exist, 
we  glance  back  toward  Sydney  Heads  and 
see  the  glare  of  the  great  electric  light  in 
the  light-house  at  that  place,  which,  con- 
stantly revolving,  gives  out  a  red  and 
white  light  alternately.  And  during  all 
the  night  its  bright  rays  pierce  the  dark- 
ness, shooting  athwart  the  heavens  and 
alternately  sending  out  the  bright  red 
glare  penetrating  the  darkness  which  like 
a  pall  settles  down  over  the  face  of  the 
waters,  thus  becoming  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  joy  to  many  a  poor  mariner,  who 
might  otherwise  be  lured  to  a  horrible 
fate,  and  whose  tongue,  locked  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death,  should  be  forever  silent 
as  to  the  cause  bringing  about  the  awful 
calamity. 

The  gong  sounding  forth  now  bids  us 
repair  to  the  tea  table  and  all  seem  able 
to  do  ample  justice  to  the  sumptuous  feast 
prepared,  seeming  to  feel  as  safe  as  though 
we  were  on  terra  firmd  instead  of  having 
but  a  few  inches  of  plank  between  us  and 
many  fathoms  of  water.  Spending  the 
evening  on  deck  we  early  betake  ourselves 
to  bunk,  soon  to  become  oblivious  to  the 
events  being  enacted  and  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  this  mode  of  travel,  by  the  sooth- 
ings  of  time  honored  Morpheus. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  we  pass  the 
time  in  reading  and  in  writing  to  those 
with  whom  but  a  few  months  before  we 
had  clasped  the  parting  hand,  or  occasion- 
ally standing  on  deck  and  watching  the 
•bore  which  seems  much  of  a  sameness, 


and  like  all  the  coastline  of  New  Sontb 
Wales,  is  covered  with  timber.  Going: 
into  our  room  about  eight  p.  m.,  we  find 
Neely  in  animated  conversation  with  one 
whom  he  is  trying  to  convert,  and  true  to 
his  calling  is  giving  him  the  gospel  unadul- 
terated. Realizing  that  he  will  feel  a 
greater  freedom  in  the  presentation,  if  left 
alone  with  his  auditor,  we  go  again  on 
deck  and  at  our  return  an  hour  after  find 
them  still  in  earnest  conversation,  the  one 
making  the  effort  to  convert  seemingly 
aroused  to  the  requirements  of  the  occa* 
sion  and  the  demands  of  his  calling. 
Whether  the  impression  then  made  and 
the  seed  thus  sown  will  ever  bear  fruit 
remains  for  futurity  to  solve;  and  we 
sometimes  wonder  how  many  such  prob- 
lems are  day  by  day  being  thrown  into  the 
scales  of  passing  events  to  be  made  known 
only  by  the  unlocking  of  the  door  of  time 
to  come. 

On  arising  next  morning  it  is  ascertained 
that  we  have  passed  the  bays  of  Botany, 
Shoalhaven,  Jervis  and  Bateman,  and 
during  the  day  we  round  Cape  Howe  and 
pass  between  Gabo  Island  and  the  main- 
land. About  four  p.  m.  we  sight  Wilson's 
Promontory,  one  of  the  most  southern 
points  of  Australia,  and  as  nearly  as  we 
can  determine,  are  now  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  for  the  first  time  in  life.  And  just 
here  our  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  in 
1887,  when  the  Spirit  gave  us  the  know- 
ledge that  at  the  coming  April  conference 
we  should  be  sent  "South."  Yet  how  lit- 
tle did  we  think  when  tolling  the  Saints 
in  at  least  two  different  localities  of  this 
fact,  that  it  was  to  be  beyond  the  equator. 

About  nine  p.m  we  enter  Port  Philips, 
and  at  midnis:ht  stop  beside  the  wharf  at 
Port  Melbourne.  Next  mornino:  we  are 
taken  on  board  a  small  steamer  and  con- 
veyed up  the  Yarra  river  to  Melbourne. 
After  landing  we  obtain  breakfast  for 
sixpence  each,  and  purchasing  a  ticket  to- 
Geelong  and  return,  at  ten  a.m.  are  on 
our  way  to  that  port  some  fifty  miles 
across  the  bay.  A  call  is  made  at  Port 
Arlington,  and  from  there  on  to  our  des- 
tination. To  our  left  as  we  go  up  the 
bay  is  stretched  out  as  beautiful  a  land- 
scape as  one  could  wish  to  see.  And  the 
many  acres  of  onions,  (this  being  the  great 
onion  district  of  the  colony),  spread  over 
the  gentle  incline,  serve  to  beautify  the 
picture  till  the  soul  is  fairly  enraptured^ 
and  whoever  saw  art  with  her  deft-like* 
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fingers  and  delicate  toncb  truthfully  por- 
tray such  scenes  as  these? 

At  four  p.m.  the  steamer  runs  alongside 
the  wharf  and  we  are  made  glad  to  see  the 
brethren,  Trembath  and  Craigs,  in  wait- 
ing, known  by  a  sign  that  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon. 

In  this  city  of  several  thousand  inhab- 
itants some  manufacturing  is  carried  on, 
and  during  our  stay  we  were  permitted  to 
behold  some  of  the  finest  country  we  have 
yet  seen  in  the  colonics, — slightly  rolling, 
with  benches  of  level  and  well  tilled  land, 
and  surrounded  with  hedges  of  thorn, 
which,  when  well  trimmed,  are  in  fine 
contrast  to  the  post  and  rail  fences  seen 
so  almost  universally.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  the  principal  grains  raised  here,  and 
called  by  the  inhabitants  "corn;"  these 
they  cut  green  and  sell  for  hay,  it  being 
more  profitable  than  selling  the  grain. 

During  our  services  here  but  two  were 
baptized — Neely  officiating  for  the  first 
time  in  life — yet  they  seemed  to  have  a 
very  warm  feeling  for  us,  and  manifested 
it  on  one  occasion  by  scattering  cayenne 
pepper  on  the  floor. 

While  here  we  were  visited  by  Brn. 
McGurk  and  Mcintosh,  who,  with  Bro. 
Jones,  had  been  in  waiting  to  welcome  us 
on  our  arrival  at  Melbourne,  but  failed  to 
meet  us.  With  the  former  we  returned 
to  the  city  where  he  kindly  took  us  into 
the  Exhibition.  Here  we  saw  many  things 
beautiful  to  behold,  and  the  displays  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  were  a 
credit,  while  with  that  of  the  United 
States  we  were  disgusted. 

Our  travel  by  rail  that  night;  the  wait- 
ing at  the  depot  for  Bro.  J.  Grayden;  our 
walk  through  the  mud  and  the  long  ride 
in  the  dreary  night,  self  stopping  with 
Br.  McGurk  and  Neely  going  on  to  Hast- 
ings, are  but  incidents  of  so  common  re- 
currence in  the  life  of  an  elder,  that  we 
will  not  burden  this  narrative  with  the 
full  details. 

Hastings  is  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  Westernport  Bay, 
and  contains  four  churches,  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  Wesleyan,  Church  of  England 
and  Catholic,  four  stores,  two  boat  makers, 
a  bakery,  and,  what  in  this  country  is  so 
plentiful  as  to  be  often  found  at  the  side 
of  the  public  highway,  two  saloons  or 
"pubs."  And  while  the  Yankees  are  noted 
for  swearing  and  chewing,  the  colonials 
can  most  surely  outstrip  them  in  smoking 


and  drinking,  and  many  of  them,  the  na- 
tive born  especially,  have  glib  tongues 
for  swearing,  understanding  it  much  bet- 
tar  than  they  do  their  alphabet  in  religion. 
Most  of  the  population  of  this  place  is 
engaged  in  fishing;  trout,  guard,  pike, 
whiting,  flounders,  strangers  and  snappers 
being  the  principal  kinds  caught. 

Some  two  weeks  at  this  place  and  then 
to  Qiieensferry  to  attend  the  conference. 
And  it  was  on  this  trip  that  we  experi- 
enced a  never-to-be-forgotten  voyage  in 
Bro.  Jones'  little  sloop,  the  "Victory." 
There  were  ten  of  us  all  told,  and  as  we 
passed  around  the  "Heads,"  or  southern 
point  of  French  Island,  the  waves  were 
raging  from  the  effect  of  a  strong  wind 
and  cross  tides.  Time  after  time  we  were 
down  in  the  trough  of  the  raging  waters, 
with  nothing  in  sight  but  a  wall  of  foam- 
crested  waves,  or  again  to  be  ridins:  high  on 
the  top  of  the  mighty  billows,  to  glide  down 
from  danger  by  the  skillful  management 
of  Br.  Jones,  said  to  be  the  best  helmsman 
on  the  bay.  The  most  dangerous  part 
was  some  two  miles,  and  during  its  pas- 
sage the  "Victory"  "shipped  water"  but 
twice,  but  many  times  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  drenched  by  the  maddened 
waves  which  ever  and  anon  would  strike 
the  boat's  side  with  such  herculean  force 
as  to  send  the  spray  many  feet  high,  and 
which  surely  would  have  swamped  us,  had 
not  the  skillful  turn  of  the  tiller  turned 
the  boat  from  the  force  of  the  wave,  or 
Divino  Providence  intervened  to  save  from 
a  watery  grave  the  ones  who  were  going 
to  do  duty  for  the  work  of  the  latter  days- 

And  here  the  mind  diverts  to  the  past, 
and  digresses  to  the  thought  that  not  yet 
seventy  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  time  when  the  "bov,"  in  the  confidence 
of  revealed  truth,  sought  alone  bis  Maker 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  grove, — "God's 
first  temple,"  there  to  learn  from  God 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  this  work, 
— this  which  in  after  times  was  to  find  its 
adherents  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  would  cause  humanity  to  endure  all 
the  trials  incident  to  the  most  bitter  per- 
secutions born  of  the  conceptions  of  minds 
depraved — who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  U> 
the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  or  evince 
but  stony  hearts  to  the  appeals  of  wives 
deprived  of  husbands,  mothers  of  children, 
and  children  of  fathers;  to  the  cold,  the 
naked,  the  destitute,  or  those  who,  (though 
not  yet  proven  guilty),  were  plunged  into 
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felon's  cells  to  have  heaped  upon  them 
that  which  sickens  the  soul  in  its  contem- 
plation. And  how  thankful  we  feel  that 
after  the  test  of  all  these  years,  this  work 
has  still  the  power  within  itself  to  inspire 
such  confidence,  that  even  in  scenes  like 
those  just  described,  no  fear  is  felt  by  the 
participants:  and  all  because  they  know 
that  the  Author  of  the  work.  He  who  now 
calls  them  to  duty,  is  God  himself. 

But  returning  to  our  narrative,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  but  one  of  that 
number  was  sick.  After  turning  the 
Heads  our  good  skipper  guided  the  little 
boat  into  shallower  water,  and  we  were 
once  more  gliding  swiftly  on  our  course, 
fairer  wind  and  calmer  bay.  Not  long 
after  a  relief  skipper  took  the  tiller,  and 
as  an  individual  I  shall  ever  remember  his 
steering.  I  was  sitting  on  the  weather 
side,  and  all  were  chatting  merrily,  when 
a  large  wave  came  surging  on,  and  as  it 
poured  over  the  side  I  received  the  full 
benefit.  Of  course  the  laugh  was  at  my 
expense. 

Arriving  at  the  Ferry  near  night,  we 
found  that  the  tide  had  ebbed  so  far  that 
we  could  not  get  to  the  jetty,  grounding 
when  about  twenty-five  yards  off,  we  were 
all  taken  ashore  in  a  small  dingy. 

After  the  conference  we  stayed  some 
four  weeks  at  this  place,  and  at  one  place 
where  we  were  holding  meetings  a  man 
arose  and  asked  if  it  were  a  celluloid  col- 
lar I  was  wearing?  It  was  amusing  for 
us,  who  had  become  accustomed  to  jeers, 
to  see  some  of  the  sisters  turn  white.  Not 
being  used  to  a  disturbance  in  religious 
service,  they  no  doubt  pictured  awful 
things  to  themselves.  At  our  next  service 
in  that  place  he  again  began  his  tactics, 
till  it  finally  became  necessary  to  turn  on 
the  screw  of  silence  by  a  threat  to  send 
for  the  police,  some  of  whom  were  station- 
ed in  the  place.  These  are  stationed  in 
every  township  or  village  in  this  country. 

A  picnic  for  our  benefit  at  Kilcunda 
Beach,  on  the  Southern  ocean,  was  much 
enjoyed,  and  we  left  the  place  realizing 
that  the  Queensferry  Saints  know  how  to 
have  fun  in  the  surf,  our  old  clothes  be- 
ing taken  for  that  purpose. 

On  our  return  to  Hastings  we  made  ar- 
rangements to  separate,  each  to  be  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  local  eldership; 
and  for  the  most  part  the  narrative  that 
follows  mast  deal  principally  with  the  do- 
ings of  self,  yet  for  a  brief  space  we  will  fol- 


low the  experiences  of  Neely,  that  it  may 
be  realized  that  "whom  God  calls  he  quali- 
fies.'' He  and  his  companion  having  gone 
to  a  new  field  to  open  up  the  work,  and  it 
being  seen  that  no  apparent  success  was 
resulting,  he  started  off  on  foot  to  another 
new  place.  Here  the  success  of  his 
effort  was  such  that  a  man  who  had 
been  searching  for  the  truth  for  years, 
came  at  the  close  of  service  and  offered 
himself  for  baptism.  Neely  having  been 
joined  by  his  companion,  they  baptized 
the  candidate  at  the  close  of  the  next 
night's  service;  going  out  in  a  small  boat 
till  the  water  was  deep  enough,  when  the 
ordinance  was  attended  to.  His  co-laborer 
becoming  sick,  returned  home,  leaving 
him  alone.  But  he  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  opened  up  another  new 
place,  to  which  he  has  since  gone  and  held 
eight  services;  and  while  there  was  given 
hall  rent  and  board  fiee;  sold  three  copies 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  four  of  the 
Voice  of  Warning.  We  are  glad  that  the 
experiences  through  which  he  then,  and 
has  since,  passed,  have  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  separation. 

Associate  and  self  went  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Melbourne,  and  in 
opening  up  the  work  had  some  peculiar 
experiences,  one  of  which  is  worth  relat- 
ing. Getting  into  conversation  with  two 
young  ladies  belonging  to  the  Christadel- 
phians,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion all  the  mental  forces  at  our  com- 
mand, and  for  some  two  hours  were  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  had  never  before 
met  their  equals  outside  the  church. 

A  few  days  waiting  on  our  return  to 
Hastings,  brought  Bro.  and  Sr.  Smith 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  Neely  from 
his  new  experiences,  when  we  all  went  to 
Queensferry  to  spend  the  holidays.  A 
beautiful  tree  and  an  enjoyable  time  was 
had  at  Christmas,  but  self,  having  been 
chosen  to  act  the  part  of  Santa  Claus,  will 
never  forget  the  heat,  though  coat  reject- 
ed, he  wore  but  a  linen  duster.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Christmas  comes  here 
during  the  hottest  season.  The  confer- 
ence having  been  appointed  at  Hastings, 
a  number  of  the  Queensferry  branch  went 
over  with  us;  the  day  proving  a  stormy 
one,  and  at  times  the  squalls  would  prove 
quite  severe  gales.  We  arrived  in  safety, 
but  cold  and  wet,  one  of  the  number  hay- 
ing succumbed  to  the  tortures  of  sea- 
sickness.   The  conference  proved  a  sue- 
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ceBs;  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  once 
again  Neely  and  self  were  on  the  tramp. 
Visiting  one  who  had  been  challenging 
the  Utah  elders  for  discussion,  we  soon 
learned  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
us,  but  was  very  anxious  for  us  to  meet 
the  Utah  men.  We  called  on  the  latter 
which  led  to  a  two  nights'  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  polygamy. 

We  experienced,  by  walking  two  days 
and  carrying  our  satchels  while  the  heat 
registered  at  110^  in  the  shade,  that  which 


after  our  return  to  Hastings  caused  self  to 
be  laid  up  for  a  week.  The  result  of  get- 
ting over-heated  while  going  through  a 
new 'cutting,  which  had  it  been  a  hundred 
yards  longer,  would  have  brought  sun- 
stroke. 

We  are  drawing  so  near  in  our  narratiye 
now  to  the  time  when  we  became  a  bene- 
dict, that  we  await  the  future  for  the  re- 
cital, that  perchance  the  nerves  may  be 
better  conditioned  for  the  task. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


DBATH     OF     MRS.     WALDVILLB PATTIB     A 

BRIDE. 

*'Life  has  joys  as  well  as  sorrows, 

Life  has  hopes  as  well  as  fears; 
Sad  to-daj;'s  and  glad  to-morrow's 
Mingle  in  the  track  of  years/' 

"Never  night  but  brings  its  morning, 
Sunshine  comcR  and  shadows  flee; 
Death  but  waits  upon  the  dawning 
Of  the  life  that  ie  to  be." 

"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning." — Ps.  30 :  5. 

MRS.  WALDVILLE  continued  to  de- 
cline, and  the  physicians,  summoned 
for  consultation  with  the  family  doctor, 
decided  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recov- 
ery. 

Pattie  was  overwhelmed  at  this  an- 
nouncement. Life  would  be  especially 
lonely  and  sad  to  her.  Her  father  was 
ensfrossed  in  business,  and  moreover  she 
still  regarded  him  as  the  cold,  stern,  unsyni- 
pathizing  man  that  he  had  ever  appeared 
to  her.  She  was  young,  life  was  long, 
why  must  it  be  so  bereft  and  desolate? 
A  wild  feeling  took  possession  of  her 
heart  that  she  was  hardly  dealt  with. 
What  had  she  done  more  than  others  that 
she  must  endure  so  much  of  pain  and  sor- 
row from  which  others  around  her  were 
exempt? 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  finishing  the 
work  for  the  night.  When  all  was  com- 
pleted she  carefully  bathed  her  face,  ar- 
ranged her  hair,  and  then  sought  the  sick 
room,  taking  her  place  among  the  watch- 
ers by  the  bed-side,  despite  she  was  wea- 


ried out  by  a  day  of  severe  toil;  for  she- 
felt  that  the  hours  would  be  few^  and  pre- 
cious that  she  could  have  the  dear  one 
with  her.  Mrs.  Waldville  noted  her  pres- 
ence and  protested  against  it. 

"You  have  worked  so  hard  you  mnst  go 
to  rest  now,"  she  said,  with  loving  solici- 
tude. 

"O  mother,  let  me  stay,"  pleaded  Pat- 
tie!  The  pain  in  her  voice  was  almost  a 
cry  and  the  mother-heart  comprehended 
its  meaning.  Reaching  out  her  hand  she 
laid  it  gently  on  the  girl's  head  and  drew 
it  down  to  the  pillow  beside  her. 

"Poor  child,"  she  said,  "but  I  can  not 
bear  to  have  you  up,  please  go  to  bed  for 
my  sake." 

Pattie  at  once  arose  and  went  to  her 
room,  but  not  to  rest.  All  night  she 
wrestled  with  the  grief  that  seemed  to  her 
would  crush  her,  pleading  for  the  dear 
one's  life.  The  burden  of  her  prayer  was, 
"Leave  me  not  alone,  alone." 

The  cold  gray  dawn  of  morning  looked 
in  upon  her  ere  she  lay  down  upon  her 
bed;  and  even  then  her  trouble  followed 
her  in  the  slumber  that  exhausted  nature 
sought. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  walking 
alone  at  night  along  a  lonely  road;  thorns 
and  sharp  rocks  tore  her  aching  feet;  dust 
choked  her,  and  pain  racked  her  frame; 
but  still  she  kept  on  her  way,  though 
with  many  tears.  All  around  her  was 
darkness  impenetrable,  and  she  wonder- 
ed how  she  had  found  her  way.  But 
presently  looking  down  at  her  feet  sh& 
beheld  them  encircled  by  a  light  that  re- 
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vealed  to  her  each  step  as  she  proceeded. 
Then  she  became  aware  that  an  arm  sup- 
ported her  on  which  she  was  leaning,  and 
she  saw  that  the  light  which  encircled  her 
in  its  halo  emanated  from  the  shining  gar- 
ments of  some  heavenly  personage  who 
walked  by  her  side.  Turning  her  head 
to  look  at  her  companion.  Alliens  face 
smiled  upon  her,  glorious  beyond  the 
power  of  description,  but  Allie  still. 

"O,"  exclaimed  Pattie  in  glad  surprise, 
*^have  you  been  walking  by  me  all  this 
time,  and  I  knew  it  not! 

She  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  together  they  continued  the  journey. 

Listening  to  Allie's  talk  about  the 
blessedness  and  peace  and  joy  and  rest  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Pattie  felt  no  more 
pain,  nor  weariness,  nor  minded  the  dust, 
thorns,  nor  darkness  of  the  way.  Long 
they  walked,  but  at  length  the  angel  pre- 
pared to  depart.  But  Pattie  falling  on  her 
knees,  clasped  the  shining  garments,  cry- 
ing, "Leave  me  not  alone,  O,  take  me 
with  you  I" 

The  angel  stooped  and  kissed  the  tear- 
marked  face  as  she  unclasped  Pattie's 
fingers  and  answered,  "Not  now,  it  must 
not  be;  but  when  you  have  finished  your 
work  on  earth  I  will  come  for  you." 

*'At  least,  dear  Allie,"  entreated  Pattie, 
"show  yourself  to  mother,  it  would  please 
her  so,  she  grieves  for  you." 

''Not  now,  only  t^  you  am  I  sent,  and 
this  is  the  message  I  bring  you.  Be  faith- 
ful and  do  all  that  shall  be  given  you  to 
do;  and  know  that  you  are  not  alone, 
ministering  angels  are  around  your  path; 
let  not  the  tribulations  of  the  way  aifright 
you,  for  there  shall  be  a  light  to  guide 
you ;  fear  not,  farewell." 

It  seemed  to  Pattie  that  she  distinctly 
heard  and  felt  the  clea\  ing  of  the  air  by 
the  ascending  form;  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
watch  the  shining  track  through  the 
clouds  and  was  greeted  by  the  blaze  of 
the  morning  sun  which  was  streaming 
through  her  bedroom  window. 

So  vivid  had  been  the  vision  that  she 
could  not  believe  she  had  been  dreaming. 
She  recalled  the  agony  of  the  night  and 
then  a  sweet  peace  stole  into  her  heart  as 
the  thought  occurred  that  God  had  indeed 
sent  his  ministering  angel  to  comfort  her, 
and  remembering  the  promise  left  with 
her  that  so  it  should  ever  be,  she  felt 
wonderfully  strengthened  and  comforted. 
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While  performing  her  toilet  she  hummed 
softly  the  words: 

"Nearer  ray  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee ; 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 
That  raiseth  me." 

Kneeling,  she  thanked  the  Heavenly 
Father  for  such  a  manifestation  of  his 
loving  care,  and  then  she  sought  her 
mother's  room.  She  was  greeted  by  a 
bright  smile  from  the  invalid. 

"I  am  almost  well,"  she  said  in« answer 
to  Pattie's  inquiries. 

Pattie  turned  in  surprise  to  her  father 
for  explanation  of  the  unlocked  for 
change. 

"Mother  is  much  better  this  morning," 
he  answered  cheerfully. 

Pattie  went  to  her  morning's  work  in 
the  kitchen  with  feelings  of  wondering 
awe.  Surely  God  does  hear  and  answer 
prayer,  she  thought;  but  with  the  thought 
came  also  a  feeling  of  shame  that  now  for 
the  first  time  since  the  days  of  childhood's 
innocent  faith  she  realized  this  truth. 
And  yet  she  had  all  her  life  worshiped 
him  as  an  omnipotent  Omnipresence.  Why 
then  should  it  be  such  a  surprise  to  her 
that  He  had  heard  and  answered  her  cry 
of  distress? 

She  was  dimly  conscious  that  while  her 
religion  had  taught  her  to  pray,  it  had 
not  taught  her  to  expect  direct  or  visible 
answers  to  her  prayers.  Intuitively  she 
felt  that  were  she  to  publicly  lay  claim  to 
receiving  divine  communications  it  would 
be  derided  and  scoflFed  at  by  her  co-re- 
ligionists. Nay,  she  had  herself  doubted 
the  claims  of  Joseph  Smith  to  such  com- 
munications. How  could  she  consistently 
deny  to  others  such  favors  as  she  claimed 
for  herself? 

Thus,  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,"  God  was  demonstrating  to  Pattie 
the  great  truths  of  h'is  law,  that  he  is  the 
same  and  unchangeable  in  all  generations. 
Flesh  and  blood  never  could  have  taught 
her  this  in  so  effective  a  way.  And  thus 
He  will  continue  to  teach  her,  until  stand- 
ing in  the  full  light  of  revealed  truth,  she 
can  say  as  confidently  as  one  of  old:  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth." 

As  the  days  passed  and  her  mother 
continued  to  improve,  Pattie's  faith  grew 
stronger  in  the  One  mighty  to  save,  whose 
ear  had  been  open  to  her  cry. 
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The  farewell  words  of  the  angel  of  her 
dream  lingered  in  memory  as  a  benedic- 
tion. Even  had  she  known  how  more 
than  fulfilled  that  dream  was  to  be,  I 
think  she  could  have  smiled  in  the  face 
of  destiny,  so  exalted  was  her  trust. 

In  accordance  with  her  habit  of  com- 
mitting her  thoughts  to  writing  she  com- 
memorated her  dream  in  verse,  which  now 
lies  before  me;  the  closing  stanzas  reflect- 
ing this  state  of  her  mind,  I  transcribe: 

"How  dark  and  desolate  the  way, 
Eacli  step  to  thee  in  known ; 
But  this  alone  my  Lord,  I  pray, 
All  for  thy  glory  own. 

Led  by  thine  hand,  I  fearless  tread 

The  path  I  can  not  see ; 
For  trials  sore  can  hold  no  dread 

That  brings  thee  near  to  ine." 

The  solemn  events  just  recorded  took 
place  in  the  Spring  of  1866. 

A  few  weeks  later  when  Mrs.  Waldville 
had  become  able  to  sit  up,  Pattie  was  en- 
gaged one  morning  in  dusting  the  sitting- 
room  and  gathering  up  the  books,  peri- 
odicals and  papers  that  were  scattered 
about.  In  one,  as  she  was  folding  it,  her 
eye  caught  the  query:  "Who  is  she?"  It 
proved  to  be  the  heading  of  some  poetry, 
questioning  the  birds  and  the  breeze  of 
the  place  of  her  home,  and  the  name  of 
the  singer  whose  song  was  music  of  the 
heart. 

Pattie  read  it  with  amused  enjoyment. 
There  was  nothing  to  tell  her  who  the  un- 
known poet  was;  and  laughing  mischiev- 
ously she  carried  the  paper  to  her  mother, 
saying: 

*'There,  Ma,  that  is  as  sweet  a  bit  of 
romance  as  I  have  ever  read." 

Mrs.  Waldville  read  the  poem,  and 
looking  up  gravely  over  the  top  of  the 
paper,  she  said: 

"I  had  hoped  that  I  had  one  girl  whom 
the  boys  would  not  be  coming  after." 

*'Never  fear,  you  darling  little  mother," 
laughed  Pattie,  and  more  seriously  she 
added,  "I  have  vowed  never  to  part  from 
you  while  life  shall  last." 

This  was  true,  though  she  had  never 
spoken  of  that  terrible  night  of  trial. 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Waldville  so 
far  regained  strength  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
to  the  neighboring  houses. 

Pattie  believed  that  her  mother's  life 
had  been  prolonged  in  answer  to  her 
prayer,  and  whether  for  months  or  years 
she  determined  that  her  own  life  should 


be  devoted  to  her  care  and  happiness. 
She  banished  her  books  except  such  a8  her 
mother  loved  to  hear,  and  these  she  read 
to  her  in  the  moments  of  rest  that  she  was 
compelled  to  take  from  the  household 
duties — for  she  still  suffered  from  her  dis- 
eased spine,  often  severely,  but  hired  help 
could  not  be  afforded  except  in  the  more 
busy  seasons.  So  lying  on  the  lounge  by 
the  side  of  her  mother's  easy  chair,  she 
read  or  talked  to  her,  while  the  mother's 
fingers  were  busy  with  the  knitting- 
needles. 

Thus  passed  many  of  those  sweet  sum- 
mer hours — precious  hours  to  both  mother 
and  daughter,  and  they  grew  to  know 
each  other  better  than  ever  before. 

Contributions  continued  to  appear  in 
the  papers  occasionally,  from  Pattie' s  un- 
known poet-friend,  treating  on  various 
subjects,  in  the  easy,  graceful  style  which 
she  admired,  and  which  betokened  one 
familiar  with  the  pen.  Naturally  she 
wondered  about  the  writer's  identity,  but 
no  one  knew. 

One  dav  in  earlv  autumn  a  letter  came 
addressed  to  Pattie.  The  handwriting 
and  post-mark  were  unfamiliar,  and  Mr. 
Waldville,  who  had  picked  it  up  from 
among  the  mail,  scrutinized  it  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  handed  it  to  her. 

With  a  sudden  premonition  of  whence 
it  came.  Pattie  slipped  the  missive  into 
her  pocket,  and  quietly  escaping  from  the 
house  Ronght  solitude  in  the  orchard  l)e- 
fore  she  ventured  to  open  it. 

As  she  had  surmised,  the  letter  was 
from  her  literary  acquaintance,  bearing 
an  introduction  from  the  editor  of  the 
journal,  who,  it  appeared,  was  a  mutual 
acquaintance. 

The  stranger's  name  was  Clarence  Her- 
vey.  He  too  had  been  deprived  of  hear- 
inof,  and  had  found  compensation  in  books 
and  the  pen.  With  so  much  in  sympathy 
he  ventured  to  solicit  her  correspondence, 
believing  it  would  be  for  their  mutual 
pleasure  and  advantage. 

Pattie  pocketed  the  letter  and  thought- 
fully retraced  her  steps  to  the  house,  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  to  regard  it  as 
something  incompatible  with  the  deter- 
mination that  she  had  formed  to  devote 
herself  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  or  was 
it  the  work  of  Providence  in  providing 
this  friend  for  her  against  the  time  that 
her  mother  should  be  removed?  She  de 
cided  to  leave  it  to  her  mother's  decisioQ, 
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entering  her  room  she  laid  the  letter  be- 
fore her. 

"Read  it,"  said  Mrs.  Waldville.  And 
Pattie,  sitting  down  at  her  mother's  feet, 
obeyed. 

"Will  you  write?"  asked  Mrs.  Wald- 
ville, looking  down  tenderly  at  her,  and 
caressing  the  soft  brown  hair  on  the  girl's 
head. 

"I  want  your  advice,  mother." 

"Do  so,  if  you  feel  so  inclined.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you; 
only  be  circumspect,  my  daughter." 

So  the  correspondence  was  begun.  The 
gentleman  was  fourteen  year's  Pattie's 
senior,  and  she  found  him  possessed  of  ex- 
tensive information  gained  both  from 
books  and  travel.  A  vigorous  thinker  and 
a  ready  writer,  his  letters  held  for  Pattie 
a  charm  all  their  own.  She  shared  all 
their  contents  with  her  mother,  who  ap- 
preciated both  the  letters  and  her  child's 
confidence. 

But  to  Pattie  it  seemed  as  though  pain 
was  destined  ever  to  be  mingled  with  her 
pleasure,  giving  an  undertone  of  sorrow 
to  her  sweetest  joy. 

As  cold  weather  approached,  Mrs.  Wald- 
ville^R  health  again  declined;  and  soon  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  her  days  on  earth 
were  numbered.  Tears  nor  prayers  now 
were  of  any  avail.  The  beautiful  saintly 
spirit  was  yielded  back  to  its  Maker,  and 
amid  the  snows  of  December  the  beautiful 
bodv  was  laid  to  rest. 

Pattie  once  more  shouldered  her  cross, 
heavier  now  with  this  additional  affliction; 
but  firm  still  in  the  faith  that  God  knew 
best,  and  that  his  love  would  send  her 
nothinj;  that  was  not  needful  for  her  dis- 
<!ipline. 

She  strove  with  all  her  powers  to  make 
home  still  attractive  for  her  father  and 
brothers.  All  that  she  knew  her  mother 
would  have  done  for  their  welfare,  Pattie 
faithfully  did  or  tried  to  do;  finding  her 
own  enjoyment  once  more  in  the  society 
of  her  beloved  books  and  pen,  at  such  odd 
moments  as  she  could  redeem  from  house- 
hold duties.  But  those  moments  were 
few  now;  all  the  more  appreciated,  per- 
haps on  that  account. 

Some  months  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Waldville,  Mr.  Hcrvey  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  visit  Pattie  at  her  home. 
The  day  appointed  brought  him.  Shall  I 
describe  him?     I  fear  I  shall  do  violence 


to  the  popularly  received  description  of  a 
poet. 

It  was  no  pale  browed,  attenuated  stu- 
dent who  stood  before  her.  Intellectual 
indeed,  but  with  a  frame  of  splendid  de- 
velopment; there  was  no  appearance  of 
having  ever  lost  sleep  over  the  midnight 
lamp,  or  starved  in  a  garret  because  of 
rejected  manuscript.  The  "golden  locks'^ 
of  the  traditional  poet  were  also  absent^ 
and  their  place  supplied  by  close  trimmed 
jet  black  hair. 

Dark  whiskers — in  which  were  here  and 
there  a  "silver  thread,"  covered  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  but  did  not  conceal  the 
sensitive  lips.  And  Pattie's  timid  glances 
met  the  fathomless  depths  of  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes,  as  she  extended  her  hand  in 
friendly  greeting. 

To  this  we  append  a  pen  picture  of 
Pattie  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Hervey  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  shortly  after  his  visit,  and 
which  the  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of 
reading. 

"A  form  of  medium  height,  of  delicate 
structure,  blue  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of 
gold  brown  hair..  She  wore  a  mourning 
costume,  that  added,  perhaps  to  the 
extreme  paleness  of  her  complexion.  She 
is  not  pretty.  My  first  impression 
was  that  she  is  plain;  yet  as  I  watched 
her  I  knew  1  could  turn  contentedlv  from 
prettier  faces  to  study  hers.  You  'forsee 
the  end,'  you  say.     So  do  I,  God  willing."" 

And  so,  perhaps,  do  our  readers;  so 
why  make  a  long  story  of  it? 

Some  writer  asks,  "Has  love  not  played 
a  part  in  all  lives  that  were  worthy  to  be 
written?" 

I  have  paused  to  ask:  If  love  had  not 
come  to  play  its  part  in  Pattie's  life* 
would  it  have  been  less  worthy  to  be  writ- 
ten? And  after  fullest  reflection,  T 
answer  yes,  loss  worthy.  It  was  just  this 
that  was  needed  to  bring  into  play  those 
sympathies  of  heart  and  qualities  of  mind 
that  should  fit  her  for  the  work  that 
Providence  was  preparing  for  her.  For 
think  you  that  Pattie  was  thus  being 
moulded  and  educated  for  naught?  Think 
you  that  her  varied  yet  unique  experiences 
were  without  reason,  end,  or  aim?      Nay. 

And  so  I  say  her  life  was  more  worthy 
because  of  this  love  that  came  to  her. 
More  worthy  because  she  thereby  entered 
more  completely  into  sympathy  with 
human  life  through  comprehension  of  its 
passion  and  its  pain. 
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It  wa8  such  a  love  as  comes  to  men 
and  women  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  And 
Pattie  accepted  it  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  trust  with  which  she  had  accepted 
everything  else  in  her  life.  And  he  who 
had  awakened  and  won  her  devotion  was 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  it.  One  who 
understood  and  appreciated  the  wealth 
that  was  his  in  woman's  love,  and  cherish- 
ed the  holy  gift  with  tenderest  care 
through  life.  Their's  was  such  a  union 
as  I  think  God  designed  all  true  mar- 
riages to  be.  A  union  of  mind,  tastes, 
and  pursuits,  as  well  as  of  hearts  and 
hands.  And  yet  they  were  as  opposite 
in  character  as  in  personal  appearance. 
He  was  bold,  ardent,  daring.  She  was 
timid,  retiring,  diffident.  But  withal 
each  was  the  perfect  complement  of  the 
other. 


Not  until  her  father  had  taken  to  him- 
self another  companion — about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  loss  of  her  mother — 
did  Pattie  feel  that  she  had  sufficiently 
discharged  her  filial  obligations,  and  was 
free  to  depart. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  her  father'^ 
house,  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
officiating,  the  questions  being  propound- 
ed in  writing,  with  verbal  responses. 

The  wedding  banquet  was  partaken  of 
and  then  Pattie  bade  good  bye  to  the 
dear  parent  who  had  watched  over  her 
so  long,  to  the  assembled  company  of 
brothers,  sisters  and  friends;  and  went 
out  into  the  world  to  share  the  fortune^ 
and  misfortunes  of  one  dearer  than  all 
others. 

(To  be  continued). 
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BY  "fRAXCKH." 


IT  is  not  and  has  not  been  our  intention 
from  tho  first,  to  enter  into  j)articu- 
lars  with  reference  to  the  troubles  the 
Saints  encountered  in  Missouri,  but 
simply  to  recount  a  few  events  in  which 
the  family  of  Mr.  Clark  participated.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  will  l)e  necCv^sary  for 
us  to  mention  in  a  eursorv  wav,  nianv 
other  thinejs  which  we  shall  not  under- 
take to  <iescribe.  There  a)>peared  not 
long  since  in  the  St.  Louis  Glnlh-Dt-mo- 
fTiU  a  series  of  articles  from  a  correspond- 
ent signiniif  himself  "Burr  Joyce,"  which 
gives  much  information  upon  the  history 
of  the  transactions  in  Missouri,  from  the 
time  the  Saints  first  went  there,  in  1S:>,M, 
up  to  the  time  when  they  were  finally 
driven  out  in  1839. 

The  morning  of  July  4th,  1838,  broke 
like  a  dream  of  splendor  over  the  waving 
prairies  and  wooded  dells  of  Caldwell 
county.  Very  early  the  citizens  of  Far 
West  (a  town  then  numbering  some  three 
thousand  inhabitants)  were  astir,  and 
soon  from  the  surrounding  country, 
singly,  in  groups,  on  horseback,  on  foot, 
in  vehicles  of  every  description,  the  peo- 
ple came  flocking  in;  while  at  intervals 
the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  boys  and  men,  fully  indi- 


cated (to  an  American,  at  least,)  the  char- 
acter of  the  occasion.  From  a  magnifi- 
cent pole  some  sixty  feet  in  height, 
serenely  floated  the  stars  and  stripes,  em- 
blem of  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

The  day  had  been  chosen  by  the  Saints 
for  the  lavinff  ot  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  temple  to  be  erected  to  the  worship  of 
God.  At  ten  o'clock  an  imposing  pro- 
cession formed — Revnolds  Cahoon  (n) 
beintr  marshal  of  the  dav — which,  after 
marching  through  the  town,  encircled  the 
temple  lot,  where  an  excavation  five  feet 
in  depth,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  and  eighty  feet  wide  had  been 
made.  Here  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
the  corner-stones  were  laid.  Music, 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  followed;  after 
which  a  stirring  oration  was  delivered  to 
the  people.  The  benediction  having  been 
pronounced,  the  audience  separated  into 
various  groups;  refreshments  were  sprestl 
and   partaken   of  amid    laughter,   smiles 


{a)  That  our  readers  may  the  bett«r  k>e  enabled  to  realue 
the  fa<*t  that  they  are  not  foUowinK  a  fictitioas  narratiTe  vi> 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  ReYnoIdn  Cahoon  and  ask 
them  to  note  the  mention  made  oi  him  by  our  correspond- 
ent on  another  page  of  the  Mafsasine.  Farther  on  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  Darid  Patten  al»»: 
the  other  one  of  the  two  elders  who  administered  to  U»t« 
Cutler. 
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and  tears  of  joy.  Had  a  stranger  hap- 
pened there  and  been  a  witness  of  this 
innocent  mirth,  of  the  whole-souled, 
warm-hearted  hospitality  extended,  even 
pressed  upon  all  present  not  provided  for, 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
realize  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
bated,  persecuted  people — a  people  driven 
and  plundered  of  their  earthly  possessions 
and  who  even  now  felt  that  at  any  time 
this  persecution  might  burst  out  afresh. 
Was  it  ominous  of  the  times  of  trial  so 
nc^ar,  that  from  a  clear  sky  in  the  after- 
noon a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  struck  the 
erected  Liberty  pole,  shivering  it  into  a 
thousand  fragments?  Was  it  this,  or 
might  it  not  have  been  the  heaven-dealt 
refutation  of  its  mockery? 

Liberty,  what  does  it  mean?  If  to 
have  one's  home  invaded  in  the  silent 
night  watches,  to  be  torn  from  the  cling- 
ing embrace  of  arms  enfeebled  by  sick- 
ness, driven  out  half-clad  into  the  dark- 
ness of  raging  storms  and  tempest,  while 
the  moaning  sobs  of  wife  and  mother, 
mingled  with  the  helpless  cries  of  your 
new  born  babe  follow  you,  ring  in  your 
ears  above  the  wailing  of  the  storm;  if 
this  be  liberty,  if  thus  she  shelters,  thus 
protects  the  children  whose  fathers  died 
for  her:  then  had  these  people  liberty. 
If  to  be  driven  forth  from  the  clinging 
arms  of  helpless  little  ones,  bound  as  a 
felon,  and  compelled  to  stand  while  men 
disguised  as  savages  set  fire  to  your  house 
and  drag  you  away,  leaving  your  helpless 
family  to  their  fate:  then  had  these  peo- 
ple liberty. 

**It  was  a  mob"  you  say,  "and  no  govern- 
ment can  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  a  mob." 

We  grant  you  this;  but  when  that  gov- 
ernment is  appealed  to  for  redress  of  such 
wrongs  and  they  join  m'th  thf  opprea^sor^ 
what  then?  These  are  words  of  sober- 
ness, and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
are  words  of  truth  we  refer  you  to  the 
state  archives  of  Missouri  herself — but  to 
resume. 

As  the  weeks  passed  by,  from  time  to 
time  rumors  reached  the  brethren  of  con- 
tinued outrages  perpetrated  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  upon  the  scattered 
Saints,  and  there  was  no  feeling  of  secu- 
rity, especially  among  those  in  the  settle- 
ments farthest  from  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  It  was  pretty  well  understood 
to    be    the    intention    of    the    people    of 


Daviess  county  to  compel  the  Saints  to 
abandon  the  homes  they  had  made  there 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  citizens. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  church  were 
united  upon  no  other  point  they  were  a 
unit  in  their  hatred  of  the  brethren,  and 
no  falsehood  too  wild,  too  base  or  vile 
could  be  manufactured  for  their  capacity 
or  belief.  Foremost  in  circulating  many 
of  these  falsehoods  were  the  various  pro- 
fessed  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
Not  satisfied  with  working  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  they  constantly 
transmitted  false  reports  to  the  Governor 
and  other  state  oflficers;  seeking  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  incite  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  the  government  against 
the  brethren,  and  if  possible  accomplish 
that  which  they  had  resolved  upon,  name- 
ly, to  drive  them  from  their  homes  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

It  may  occur  to  some  to  ask,  "Was 
there  no  foundation  in  truth,,  for  any  of 
these  reports?"  Let  us  answer  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  occurrence  at  Gallatin. 

Gallatin  was  the  shire  town  of  Daviess 
county,  and  the  election  was  on  the  6th 
day  of  August.  Col.  Wm.  P.  Penniston, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  which 
had  troubled  the  Saints  in  Clay  county, 
was  a  candidate  for  representative. 

"He  was  sure  that  the  brethren  would 
not  vote  for  him,  and,  if  they  did  vote, 
his  case  was  hopeless.  In  this  emergency 
what  was  to  be  done?  A  man  who  had 
once  engaged  in  mob  violence  had  no  con- 
scientious scruples  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
doing  the  same  thing  upon  this  occasion. 

"About  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  he  ha- 
rangued the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  them  against  the  Saints.  After 
exhausting  every  vile  charge  in  his  power 
to  bring  against  them,  and  telling  the 
people  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  vote,  he  closed  his  harangue  with  what 
he  intended  to  be  an  argument  beyond 
the  power  of  any  to  refute — the  very 
acme  of  all  the  charges  he  had  brought 
against  them:  O'o//  knoir  they  pro/tas 
to  heal  the  sirk\  vast  out  derth^  ctr.^  and 
you  knotr  t/iii*  m  a lit.^ 

"As  the  legitimate  and  anticipated  re- 
sult of  this,  when  the  brethren  stepped  up 
to  vote  they  were  met  with, 

"*No  Mormon  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  any  more  than  a  Negro.'" 

"To  which  one  of  the  brethren  replied. 
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"  'No  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.* " 

<<The  answer  to  this  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  heavy 
wagon  whip,  knocking  the  brother  down. 
Another  brother  seized  the  arm  of  Rich- 
ard Welding  (who  was  the  assailant)  to 
prevent  his  repeating  the  blow,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  five  or  six  of  the  mob- 
bers,  crying,  <Kill  him,  kill  him,'  inter- 
spersing their  words  with  blows  and  hor- 
rible profanity." 

The  brethren  had  been  advised  to  arm 
themselves  before  going  to  the  polls,  but 
they  had  not  done  so.  They  were  largely 
outnumbered  by  the  mob,  but  defended 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  com- 
pelled their  assailants  to  withdraw.  In 
this  encounter  several  upon  both  sides 
were  severely  wounded  and  two  of  the 
assailants  were  killed.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  MiRsourians  that  the  brethren  were 
the  aggressors,  but  can  this  claim  in  hon- 
esty be  substantiated? 

The  brethren  were  determined  to  vote, 
let  it  cost  what  it  might,  but  the  civil 
authorities  counseled  them  to  return  to 
their  homes,  as  they  knew  the  mob  would 
soon  return  with  largely  increased  force. 
After  holding  a  consultation  they  resolved 
to  go  to  their  homes  for  the  protection  of 
their  families.  Upon  every  hand  and 
from  every  direction  they  could  see  squads 
of  men  gathering,  and  they  resolved  to 
take  their  families  to  a  designated  spot, 
where  they  could  stand  guard  through 
the  night,  not  knowing  what  moment  they 
might  be  attacked.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  women  and  children  were  collected 
and  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  hazel-brush, 
where  all  night  long  they  lay  upon  the 
bare  ground  drenched  by  the  rain  which 
fell  in  torrents. 

And  this,  kind  reader,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  all  the  difficulties  arising  between  the 
citizens  of  Missouri  and  the  brethren  in 
those  early  days.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  claim  that  the  brethren  were 
always  right,  always  wise  or  free  from 
boasting.  A  Baptist  minister  once  re- 
marked to  the  writer: 

"The  very  tendency  of  your  faith  is  to 
make  you  feel  that  you  are  right  and  all 
others  are  wrong,  and  consequently  there 
is  great  danger  of  your  becoming  lifted 
up  in  your  own  conceit." 

We  saw  there  was  truth  in  this  remark 


and  felt  the  force  of  it,  but  quietly  an- 
swered: 

"For  our  faith  we  are  not  responsible. 
Christ  is  the  author  of  that.  'One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism.'  .  .  .  'He  that 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad,' 
but,  if  we  forget  that  this  oneness — this 
one  way — imposes  upon  us  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  'What  manner  of  persons 
ought  ye  to  be  in  aU  holy  converstxtion 
and  godliness^^  we  will  have  to  learn  by 
bitter  experience,  even  as  Israel  of  old 
has  been  learning  for  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  and  more  years,  that,  'It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God.'  God  has  no  favorites  except 
as  -men  through  their  obedience  to  his 
commands  recommend  themselves  to  his 
favor.  They  who  know  his  will  and  do 
it  not  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes 
while  those  who  do  not  know  it,  though 
they  have  done  things  worthy  of  many 
shall  be  beaten  with^/(?i(r." 

The  brethren  were  but  human  beings 
and  as  such  were  not  only  liable  to  err, 
but,  "Prone  to  err  as  the  sparks  are  to  fly 
upward."  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  defend 
the  truth  when  you  are  in  harmony  with 
it,  and  this  may  have  caused  some  to  be 
lifted  up  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts — in 
vain  conceit — and  to  have  looked  upon 
those  whom  they  could  so  easily  get  the 
better  of  in  an  argument,  as  being  in  some 
way  less  in  favor  with  God  than  they  were. 

We  say  this  may  have  been  so,  and  we 
believe  in  a  measure  it  was  so,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  we  know  it  was. 
"History  repeats  itself,"  and  going  back 
to  the  days  of  Moses  we  read  the  promises 
of  God  through  him  set  before  the  people 
upon  one  hand  if  they  obeyed  the  law  and 
the  cursings  upon  the  other  hand,  if  they 
did  not  obey,  and  we  question  if  this 
mixed  multitude  who  went  up  to  Mis- 
souri were  in  reality  better  than  their 
forefathers  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

"It  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe 
and  to  do  all  his  commandments  .  .  .  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above 
all  nations  of  the  earth." 

Dear  young  friends,  you  who  are  just 
starting  out  in  the  Christian  warfare,  let 
us  analyze  the  meaning  of  this  promise. 
How  or  why  is  it  that  the  people  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  will  be  set  on 
high  above  all  other  people? 

In  the  beginning  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
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the  Almighty  God  devised  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Perfection  was  the  object  to  be 
attained,  and  this  could  only  be  reached 
through  obedience  to  the  laws  made  known 
in  the  gospel,  hence  it  would  follow  as  a 
necessity  that  he  who  obeyed  those  laws 
'Would  most  surely  arrive  at  the  goal,  or 
in  other  words,  would  be  set  on  high, 
above  all  other  people.  There  is  here  no 
shadow  of  favoritism,  for,  having  our 
agency,  God  himself  could  not  place  us 
there,  unless  we  followed  out  the  means 
ordained  in  their  very  nature  to  accom- 
plish the  result.  Of  the  gospel  Paul  says, 
**For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed."  Humility,  long  suffering — 
preferring  one  another  in  love — patience, 
meekness;  everything,  in  fact,  which 
wil)  aerve  to  make  us  like  the  divine  pat- 
tern— the  only  pattern — Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  but  especially  of  those 
Tvho  believe,  are  the  rounds  by  which  we 
must  climb  to  this  height. 

The  promise  of  God  through  Moses 
was,  that  if  they  would  observe  to  do  all 
his  commandments  "The  Lord  thy  God 
will  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up 
against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face; 
they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way 
and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways." 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  matter 
which  should  receive  its  due  share  of  at- 
tention. <^The  net  cast  into  the  sea  gath- 
ers of  all  kinds,"  and  with  the  guilty  the 
innocent  have  always  had  to  suffer.  It 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  understand 
that  one  wrong  act  seen  through  a  medium 
6o  distorted  as  the  flying  rumors  set  afloat 
by  prejudice,  hate  and  a  determination  to 
drive  the  Saint  out  of  the  state,  could 
easily  be  multiplied  into  many.  To  this 
must  he  added  the  most  malicious  false- 
hoods which  it  would  seem  possible  fo^ 
men  of  corrupt  minds  to  fabricate,  or 
others  like  minded  to  believe. 

That  further  on,  there  came  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  retaliation,  or  rendering  evil 
for  evil  crept  into  the  church,  we  do  know, 
and  where  this  spirit  exists  there  is  no 
room  for  the  Spirit  of  Him  -who  said, 
"But  I  say  unto  you  render  not  evil  for 
evil."     But  to  return  to  our  narrative. 

We  have  seen  in  the  affair  at  Gallatin 
that  the  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
brethren  wished  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
freemen,  and  when  attacked  by  a  mob,  re- 
sisted that  attack.  Had  they  rejected  the 
counsel  of  the  civil  authorities  and  refused 


to  return  to  their  homes  peaceably,  there 
would  have  been  some  show  of  excuse  for 
calling  them  aggressors,  but  because  they 
did  not  stand  by  and  see  a  mob  abuse  and 
even  kill  their  brethren,  can  any  conscien- 
tious Christian  man  charge  them  with 
wrong?  They  had  been  base  cowards  to 
have  done  this,  and  we  don't  believe  that 
cowardice  and  Christianity  are  compatible. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  wisdom  if 
no  reply  had  been  made  when  the  ruffian 
denied  the  right  of  the  brethren  to  vote; 
but  whether  a  collision  could  have  been 
avoided  by  that  means  is  doubtful. 

What  a  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  of  the  truth  unwittingly  uttered  by 
each  party  and  through  what  seas  of  blood 
the  nation  waded  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  first,  "No  more  right  to  vote  than  the 
negro."  If  indeed  it  be  true  that  certain 
inalienable  rights  belong  to  each  individu- 
al, they  can  not  be  denied  because  of  color, 
but  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
education  to  enable  the  individual  to  exer- 
cise those  rights  intelligently  is  necessary 
for  the  perpetuation  of  a  free  government. 
For  ourself,  we  believe  it  is. 

Two  days  after  the  affair  at  Gallatin  a 
wagon  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Daniel's 
home,  and  a  man  rapped  at  the  door. 
When  Daniel  opened  it  he  found  a  cousin 
of  ^Margery's  there  and  learned  that  he  had 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  after  his  wife 
had  been  dragged  from  their  burning 
house  with  an  infant  two  days  old  in  her 
arms.  They  had  carried  her  out  on  the 
bed  and  then  set  fire  to  the  house.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  their  fiendish  work  com- 
pleted they  had  hurried  on  to  the  next 
dwelling.  In  their  haste  they  had  for- 
gotten to  set  fire  to  the  stable,  so  creep- 
ing out  of  the  bushes  where  he  had  been 
concealed,  he  harnessed  his  horses  and 
lifting  his  wife  into  the  wagon,  had  cov- 
ered her  as  best  he  could  and  brought  her 
with  him. 

Margery's  cheeks  grew  pale  as  she  lis- 
tened, but  silently  she  prepared  a  bed, 
while  Daniel  went  with  Clayten,  her  cou- 
sin, to  bring  his  wife  into  the  house. 

Tenderlv  and  with  all  the  skill  in  her 
power  Margery  cared  for  the  poor  mother 
and  her  babe.  Many  were  the  thoughts 
surging  through  her  mind  as  she  strove  to 
cheer  and  infuse  new  courage  into  the 
heart  of  the  despondent  one. 

Not  a  day  passed  without  bringing  tid- 
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ings  of  some  fresh  oatrage,  and  one  after-  whipped  until  their  backs  were  raw  and 

noon  two  of  the  brethren  stopped  at  the  their  clothing  dripping  in  blood.     They 

door  who  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  had  been  torn  away  from  their  families 

the  mob  after  having  been  tied  up  and  and  dared  not  return  to  learn  their  fate. 

To  be  GODtlnaed. 


THE    GOSPEL    OF    JESUS    CHRIST.— No.  II. 


BY   BLDEB  M.   H.   BOND. 


iilF  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto 

1  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  cither 
were  already  perfect;  but  I  follow  after, 
if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  appre- 
hended; but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forget- 
ting those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.— Phil.  3: 11-14. 

In  Christ  Jesus  "are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  (Col. 
2:3).  Christ,  "the  power  of  God  ana  the 
wisdom  of  God,"  (1  Cor.  1:  24). 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  reasonable,  cheering  and  soul- 
inspiring,  that  has  ever  made  its  appeal  to 
the  intellectual  or  heart-forces  of  man, 
when  presented  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit  of  its  Author.  It  belongs  to  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  His  doctrine,  and,  without  it, 
the  righteousness  of  God  can  not  be 
revealed. 

A  system  of  faith  that  will,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  "justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,"  has  become  an  actual 
necessity  to  the  preservation  of  the  world 
from  skepticism. 

The  thought  of  our  times  will  permit 
naught  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
religion. 

The  gospel  that  survives  will  be  the 
most  reasonable  gospel,  and  best  adapted 
to  the  practical  wants  of  man. 

That  gospel  has  been  revealed  to  man 
on  this  earth,  in  our  day,  by  the  advent 
of  a  higher  intelligence  than  is  naturally 
inherent  in  man.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  the  highest  intellectual,  moral  and 


spiritual  thesis  that  this  world  has  seen  or 
known,  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 

It  has  come  forth  in  fulfillment  of  a 
direct,  clear  and  explicit  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  "And  this  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  shall  .be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and 
then  shall  the  end  come." — Matt.  24:  14. 

In  order  to  justify  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  flaming  fire  to  take 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God 
and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Thess.  1 :  8,  9),  it  will  have 
to  be  witnessed  to  by  an  intelligent  and 
just  theory  that  will  reveal  God's  right- 
eousness, his  reason,  and  his  right  to  not 
only  create  man,  but  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  all  his  wants,  a  gospel  that 
reveals  nothing  of  hate,  •r  mistake,  or 
lack  of  wisdom  in  plan  or  forethought; 
but  of  loving  care,  eternal  solicitude  and 
wondrous  provision  for  the  creatures  of 
his  creation. 

"But  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  appre- 
hend that  for  which  I  also  am  apprehend- 
ed of  Christ  Jesus." 

To  know  "the  mind  of  Christ"  as  Paul 
sought  to  know,  is  to  apprehend  the  coun- 
sels and  will  of  the  Author  of  our  exis- 
tence. Greater  knowledge  can  no  man 
possess,  and  the  thought  to  my  feeble 
intellectual  powers  has  often  been  a  stag- 
gering one.  Nevertheless  the  promise  is 
that  "If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

**God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto 
the  fathers  hy  the  prophets.^'* — Heb.  1:1. 

Jesus'  endorsement  of  the  testimony  of 
the  prophets  makes  him  to  stand  or  fall 
as  a  prophet  and  Savior  with  the  fulfill- 
ment or  failure  of  their  predictions. 

Moses  was  a  man  of  faith,  a  faith 
which  must  have  been  a  reasonable  one  in 
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order  to  have  persuaded  him  to  abandon 
the  riches  and  honor  that  he  possessed 
among  the  Egyptians  prior  to  his  espousal 
of  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  Israelites. 
To  have  abandoned  his  prospective  heir- 
ship to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  to 
declare  his  faith  in  better  things  than 
Egypt  had  to  offer.  It  is  very  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  faith  was  larger,  pred- 
icated upon  a  better  intellectual  and 
moral  basis  of  justice  and  of  hope  than 
the  creed  of  any  modern  theologian. 

It  was  a  faith,  according  to  Paul,  which 
*'iB  an  assurance  of  things  hoped  for  and 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Moses  could  see  with  natural  vision, 
what  it  would  be  to  possess  the  "treas- 
ures of  Egypt,"  but  he  forsook  them, 
defied  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh,  started  with 
a  vast  army  and  multitude,  a  rebellious, 
undisciplined  host,  without  a  commissary, 
leaning  upon  a  higher  revelation,  trusting 
in  higher  powers  than  this  earth  possess- 
ed to  "set  a  table  in  the  wilderness"  for 
them,  to  educate  them  so  that  they  might 
possess  a  goodly  land  and  inheritance, 
and  show  what  God  would  do  for  a  man 
or  a  nation. 

He  "died  in  faith,"  not  having  received 
the  fulfillment  of  the  "promise." 

Was  this  heroic  life  to  be  a  failure,  and 
is  there  to  be  no  success  of  Moses'  ideal? 
Was  the  lonely  grave  on  Nebo's  Mount 
the  end  of  his  ambition  and  career?  Are 
the  shroud,  the  coffin,  and  the  tomb,  the 
end  of  virtue's  struggle,  the  reward  of 
faith,  the  destiny  of  the  race? 

"For  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  preached  among  you  by  us,  even  by 
me  and  Sylvanus  and  Timotheus,  was 
not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yea. 
For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are 
yea,  and  in  him  amen  unto  the  glory  of 
Godhy  us."— 2  Cor.  1:  19,  20. 

"O,  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee,  but  I  have  known  thee, 
and  these  have  known  that  thou  didst 
send  me.  And  I  have  declared  unto  them 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it,  that  the 
love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me,  may 
l>e  in  them  and  I  in  them." — John  17:25, 
26. 

The  love  of  God  permitted  divinity  to 
be  veiled  in  humanity,  that  humanity 
might  be  forever  exalted:  permitted  the 
temptations  in  the  wilderness,  a  life  of 
trial,  Gethsemane,  and  the  cross,  but  it 


never  let  go  of  the  perfected  example^ 
nor  suffered  his  love  or  care  to  fail. 

The  world's  hope  lay  bruised  and 
pierced  in  Joseph's  tomb;  the  spirit  fled 
on  its  mission  to  fulfill  that  which  was 
written  by  the  prophets  of  God;  the 
disciples  were  overwhelmed  with  disap- 
pointment and  confusion;  their  enemies^ 
with  minds  untrammeled  by  faith,  remem- 
bered the  "words  of  the  deceiver"  and 
secured  the  fiat  of  the  powers  of  this 
world  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
the  word  that  had  been  written  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  God  and 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
time  was  fulfilled;  eternal  life,  continual 
existence  was  to  be  practically  demon- 
strated as  a  possible  thing;  angels  that 
excel  in  strength  and  power,  that  do 
God's  bidding,  were  at'  hand;  the  stone 
was  rolled  away;  the  signet  of  eternal 
sleep,  sealed  by  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  broken,  the  sentence  of  death, 
annulled;  and  the  words  that  rung  in  the 
ears  of  the  astonished  disciples,  "He  is 
not  here,  but  is  risen,"  have  startled  the 
world  into  its  glad  surprise  and  hope  that 
death  is  only  an  appearance,  a  name  and 
not  a  fact. 

Centuries  have  rolled  away;  the  prom- 
ises of  God  seem  to  have  receded;  the 
resurrection  story  is,  to  the  masses, 
apocryphal  or  allegorical,  and  faith,  living 
faith,  the  faith  of  the  gospel  has  gone 
with  the  evidences  that  produced  it  as  a 
logical  consequence. 

The  restoration  of  the  gospel  is  neces- 
sarily a  restoration  of  supernatural  evi- 
dence and  power.  "For,  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself." 

God  is  the  author  of  life  in  all  its 
forms  and  manifestations,  and  he  has  sent 
his  Son,  clothed  in  humanity  to  show  the 
possibilities  wrapped  up  in  the  race. 

"And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand." 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
Can  it  be  reasonably  demonstrated?  Yes» 
How?  Through  the  gospel.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  is  the  beginning  of  life. 

"That  which  was  from  the  beginnings 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the 
word  of  life.  For  the  life  was  manifested 
and  we  have  »een  it  and  hfor  iritness  and 
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«hew  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which  was 
with  the  Father  and  was  manifested  unto 
us.'* — 1  John  1:1,  2. 

How  were  they  enabled  to  so  positively 
announce  the  process  of  life  as  it  inheres 
in  the  Author  of  life?     How  manifested? 

Commissioned  like  John  and  Paul  to 
announce  the  terms  of  life,  we  commence 
again  and  say,  "Repent"  from  dead  works, 
useless  and  unprofitable  man-made  theo- 
ries, from  moral  transgression,  cleansing 
the  heart  and  thought  of  unrighteous  and 
unholy  desires,  exercising  faith  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  men  alone  to  save  from 
ignorance  and  sin,  but  in  God,  being  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  the  sins  which 
are  already  becoming  hateful  to  remem- 
ber, receiving,  by  obedience,  the  gift  of 
God,  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  apostolic  times,  the  Spirit 
of  truth  which  is  now  through  continued 
faith  and  through  obedience  to  be 
your  guide,  through  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  God's  chosen  ministers  appoint- 
ed unto  this  power."  "Born  again,"  "of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit."  The  new  birth 
and  growth  with  increasing  consciousness 
of  new  powers,  of  an  added  sense,  ability 
to  perceive  spiritual  entities,  you  will 
know  as  I  know  and  be  able  to  testify  as 
I  can  testify  and  as  the  beloved  disciple 
has  borne  record,  that  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  that  our  hands  have  handled  of  t/te 
vaordofUfe^  and  more,  that  this  life  and 
its  own  peculiar  manifestations,  is  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  him  alone^  that  it  is  pos- 
itively true  that  this  life  never  has  been, 
never  can  or  will  be  manifest  in  any  other 
way,  through  any  other  means,  or  by  any 
other  name. 

The  -restoration  of  the  gospel  by  angel 
advent,  its  preaching  by  an  illiterate  min- 
istry, pushing  its  way  against  the  united 
opposition  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
the  love  of  greed  and  gain,  the  opposition 
of  priestcraft,  and  all  the  accumulated 
•cunning  which  the  ages  have  gathered  to 
hurl  against  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
the  multitudes  of  human  witnesses  rising 
up  out  of  fashionable  apostate  Babylon, 
■fleeing  for  refuge  from  ignorance,  from 
faithless  creeds  to  the  living  fountain  of 
God's  eternal  truth,  loving  and  obeying 
and  testifying,  though  scorned  and  shun- 
ned, to  the  unchangeability  of  God  and 
the  restoration  of  the  gospel  of  his  dear 
Son;  thus  is  this  gospel  being  testified  to 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.      Thus  bv 


a  bold  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fol- 
low the  obedient  believer  to-day  as  in 
ancient  times  can  the  possibility  of  testing 
aU  the  promises  of  God  that  have  been 
made  in  Christ  Jesus,  become  a  moral 
certainty. 

"Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even 
the  salvation  of  your  souls." 

Everything  has  a  beginning,  something 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and, 
finally,  the  end. 

"The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  John  did  bap- 
tize in  the  wilderness  and  preach  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins." — Mark  1 : 1-4. 

It  was  a  heavenly  and  authorized  bap- 
tism, and  bore  heavenly  fruit,  when  pro- 
claimed by  a  man  sent  from  God. 

"For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith." 

If  any  man  'itnll  do  "he  shall  know." 

Its  fruit  was  and  is  that  repentance 
from  sin,  faith  toward  God,  visibly 
expressed  before  him  and  the  world  in 
baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
brings  the  soul  into  a  knowledge  of  con- 
scious possession  of  the  God-given  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  illuminating  the 
mind,  reforming  the  life,  healing  the 
body,  foretelling  events  of  the  future,  tes- 
tifying of  Jesus  Christ,  causing  you  to 
speak  in  a  tongue  unknown,  being  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  argument  grows 
stronger  with  every  day,  every  year's 
experience,  assaults  against  it  only  mak- 
ing it  the  stronger,  that  all  the  promises 
of  God,  so  far  as  you  have  thus  tested  and 
time  will  permit,  "are  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

It  is  as  impossible  for  man  to  bestow 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  fellow  man  as  it 
would  be  to  raise  him  from  the  dead. 

Either  or  both  are  only  possible  through 
the  revelation  of  a  higher.power. 

That  power  is  God,  and  it  is  manifested 
through  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  gospel.  The  certain 
possession  of  the  one  is  a  rational  guaran- 
tee of  the  other.  The  redemption  of  our 
promise,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to 
me  a  reasonable  surety  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  other,  under  the  promised  con- 
ditions. 

If  God  can  give  us  a  foretaste  of  his 
power  and  control  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  sickness  by 
immediate  and  instant  relief,  if  the  deaf 
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«ar  can  be  anstopped,  if,  what  is  better, 
the  jadgment  can  be  educated  and  the 
mind  of  man  be  placed  in  possession  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  power  which 
all  the  opposition  of  the  world  can  not 
gainsay  nor  resist,  possibilities  which  I  do 
most  positively  know  exist  to-day,  I 
believe  He  can  and,  if  reasonable,  will 
raise  my  dead  body,  or  one  whose  identity 
will  be  preserved  as  faithfully  as  is  the 
order  of  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  able  by  the  aid  of 
•Ood's  Spirit  to  show  that  as  a  theory  it  is 
beautiful,  consistent  and  haiTnonious  with 
the  highest  reason,  that  it  reveals  God's 
righteousness  and  gracious  provision  for 
all  the  races  of  men. 

I  have  assumed  that  practical  gospel 
experience  will  demonstrate  the  existence 
•of  other  powers  than  the  natural  or  met- 
aphysical, as  applied  to,  or  ordinarily 
developed  in  man,  a  spiritual  entity, 
another  or  sixth  sense,  if  you  please. 

This  power  operates  upon,  not  only  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  but  the  physical 
forces  of  man  in  a  most  wholesome,  prac- 
tical and  healthful  manner. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  from  th^ 
dust  again  is  the  acme  of  its  demonstrated 
power  over  the  physical  forces. 

Nature  reveals  the  possibility  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  demon- 
f>trated  in  plant  life. 

'*But,"  some  man  will  say,  "how  are 
the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come?" 

I  do  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  interpretation  that  the  identical  parti- 
cles that  now  compose  our  bodily  struc- 
ture will  appear  in  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  but  I  do  expect  to  show  the 
moral  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the 
idea  that  our  particular  identity,  and 
Individuality  will  be  preserved. 

'^And  that  which  thou  so  west,  thou 
Mowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of 
«ome  other  grain.  But  God  giveth  it 
a  body  as  it  pleaseth  him,  and  to  every 
seed  Aw  own  hody^ — 1  Cor.  14:37,  38. 

The  preservation  of  the  physical  iden- 
tity is  as  necessary  as  the  intellectual  or 
moral  peculiarity  or  characteristics. 

Man  asks  the  question,  "How  are  the 
dead  raised  up?"  And  because  he  has 
never  seen  it  done,  knows  no  creditable 
story  told  by  eye  witnesses  that  it  ever 
has  been  done,  and  for   other  reasons. 


denies  its  probability  or  possibility  in  the 
past,  now  or  hereafter. 

Experiments  in  chemistry  demonstrate 
wonders,  seeming  impossibilities,  and 
even  contradictory  to  the  mind  of  the 
novice. 

We  are  hardly  novices,  as  yet,  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  wrapped  up  in 
the  word  life, 

"According  as  his  [God's]  divine  power 
hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain 
unto  life." — 2  Peter  1:3. 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel  is  the 
beginning  of  an  absolutely  infallible 
series  of  tests  by  which,  under  eternal 
law,  the  practicability  of  life  may  be 
demonstrated  as  set  forth  in  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

Nobody  believed  Fulton,  Stephenson, 
Morse,  or  even  Edison,  until  the  practical 
demonstration  of  their  theories  had  been 
furnished. 

We  reasonably  offer,  as  the  sent  of 
God,  a  knowledge  as  the  result  of  prac- 
tical, scientific,  legal  experiment  with 
law  that  does,  and  must  throughout  the 
eternal  ages,  govern  the  spirit  that  is  in 
man. 

In  section  eighty- five  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  we  are  informed  that  this 
earth  is  a  celestial  body. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  a  handful 
of  this  earth  are  already  demonstrated  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  in  grain 
and  fruit,  in  bud  and  opening  flower. 

Can  the  analyst  see  in  this  handful  of 
earth,  or  behold  in  water  or  air  the  form 
of  the  grain  and  fruit  in  all  of  its  forms 
and  colors?  Does  his  sense  and  power  of 
taste,  touch,  or  vision  discern  in  earth  or  air 
or  moisture,  separate  or  combined,  the 
luscious  peach,  the  fragrance  and  odor 
that  greets  his  organ  and  sense  of  smell  in 
the  tea  rose,  the  lily  or  geranium,  or  the 
thousand  other  delights  and  entertain- 
ments that  superior  wisdom  and  love  have 
furnished  to  ungrateful  man?  And  yet 
God,  for  it  must  be  he,  gathers  with 
unseen  fingers  from  earth,  from  air, 
materializes,  and  hands  them  over  every 
spring  for  the  life  and  the  delight  of 
man,  the  perfected  fruitage  of  that  seed 
which  was  sown  in  dishonor,  in  the  grave, 
and  planted  in  the  dust. 

How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  I  can 
not  tell  you  how,  neither  am  I  reasonably 
bound  unless  you  can  answer  a  far  more 
simple  question. 
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"It  is  sown  a  natural  body,"  it  is  not 
raised  a  natural  body,  else  would  it  be 
subject  to  the  same  process  of  decay,  and, 
if  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now,  would  leave 
us  to  the  same  sorrow  and  doubt;  but 
"it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

It  is  sown  in  dishonor,  and  we  who  are 
living,  turn  away  from  the  article  and 
presence  of  death,  decay,  and  dissolution. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it 
is  raised  in  "honor"  and  "glory." 

It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  will  be  raised 
in  "power." 

The  "honor"  and  "power"  which  is  to 
be  attached  to  this  body  is  the  subject  of 
Scripture  testimony  and  the  criticism  of 
our  reasoning  forces. 

First. — We  belong  to  this  earth,  by 
reason  and  virtue  of  our  experiences. 
Man^s  life  is  made  up  of  his  past  and 
present.  To  begin  his  life  on  a  new 
planet  would  be  to  cut  off  his  experiences 
largely  and  relegate  him  to  a  new  begin- 
ning.     Our    life    should    properly    and 

Brockton,  Mobs., 
June  18th. 


reasonably  be  continued  to  a  higher 
opportunity  and  conclusion  than  we  have 
yet  known,  on  the  very  grounds  and  place 
of  its  failure. 

Our  body  is  the  highest  perfected  form, 
of  art  the  world  has  known. 

It  was  pronounced  "good,"  properly  so, 
because  created  and  fashioned  like  the 
Author  of  perfection.  No  higher  ideal 
of  beauty  or  utility  can  there  be  than  in 
perfect  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  per- 
fected agency  by  which  and  through  which 
some  unknown  force  or  power  called  spirit 
manifests  itself.  The  possibilities  of  this 
wonderful  combination  have  never  been 
demonstrated  in  the  history  of  man.  Its 
demonstration  and  further  development 
toward  an  ideal  must  naturally,  logically 
and  rationally  take  place  upon  this  earth; 
hence  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  return  of  the  spirit  to 
inhabit  it,  is  not  illogical,  nor  are  the 
Scriptures  at  variance  upon  this  point 
with  the  highest  analogies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"It  is  not  ours  to  separate 
The  tangled  ekein  of  will  and  fate." 

DURING  the  winter  and  spring  Hyrum 
Case  labored  as  a  missionary  in  the 
western  part  of  Dakota. 

One  Monday  morning,  in  early  summer 
or  late  spring,  he  boarded  the  west  bound 
train  at  Omaha,  and  was  soon  whirling 
away  from  that  part  of  the  world  in  which 
he  had  tasted  the  greatest  joy  of  his  life. 
He  leaned  his  head  against  the  window 
and  tried  to  sum  up  his  happiness.  Young, 
strong  and  full  of  hope,  he  looked  forward 
to  the  future  with  a  light  heart.  Ever 
since  making  Lola  Stewart's  acquaintance 
in  the  beautiful  garden  spots  of  Colorado, 
he  had  been  unlike  himself.  Hoping,  yet 
full  of  fear,  he  suffered  himself  to  go  on 
in  his  friendliness,  until  when  he  sought 
to  fathom  his  liking,  he  was  startled  and 
wondered  why  his  life's  insult  stung  worse 
than  before.  As  he  neared  the  beautiful 
Colorado  Springs  he  fell  to  recalling  the 
time  spent  here  and  at  Maniton,  and  as 
the  train  hurried    on  through  the  rocky 


cliffs  and  past  the  pretty  little  Palmer 
Lake,  he  again  sat  in  the  tiny  row  boat 
with  Lola  before  him,  and  the  eager 
search  by  the  passengers  for  Pike's  Peak 
brought  back  to  his  memory  her  sweet 
face  as  it  was  lifted  to  see  the  cloud-wrap- 
ped peak.  Thus  the  way  was  sweet  to  him, 
and  above  the  rush  of  the  iron  horse,  the 
buzz  of  voices  and  thunder  of  the  long 
train,  rose  a  sweet,  clear  voice  as  he  heard 
it  once  in  the  "garden  of  the  gods"  sing- 
ing the  words  of  her  favorite,  "His  wis- 
dom's vast  and  knows  no  bound, — a  deep 
where  all  our  thoughts  are  drowned.'^ 
Over  the  sand  plains  of  Utah,  where  great 
piles  of  sand  drift  themselves  into  queer 
shapes  that  fancy  construes  into  ruined 
old  towers  and  reality  grows  so  weary  of, 
that  the  idea  of  Mark  Twain  is  easily  un- 
derstood, "That  truly  they  are  good  for 
nothing,  those  great  piles  of  sand,  but  just 
to  sit  around  for  ages  and  ages  and  ages 
and  hold  the  world  together." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  sights  the  pic- 
turesque Wahsatch  and  the  glory  of  Castle 
Gate  is  lost  in  the  delight  of  the   cool. 
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shadowy  canon  with  the  mountain  stream 
dashing  along,  bordered  with  gay  flowers 
and  half  hidden  by  grass  and  willow.  Does 
the  history  of  this  valley  afford  no  interest 
to  our  traveler?  Yon  city  with  its  shaded 
streets,  where  cool  water  trickles  along  all 
day,  the  rising  temple,  the  dome-like 
tabernacle,  the  patches  of  alfalfa  we  hurry 
past;  even  the  glistening  lake  does  not 
arouse  him  from  his  reverie,  which  does 
not  seem  so  pleasant  as  before.  Ah,  well, 
his  thoughts-were  bitter  ones  and  the  past 
crowded  out  the  present  for  a  season  to 
hina. 

Across  the  deserts  of  Nevada  and  with 
shades    of   night    they   plunge   into   the 
shadow  of  the  Sierras.     The  next  day  as 
the  city  of  many  windmills  comes  in  view, 
he  realizes  that  he  is  nearly   home.      A 
change  to  the  one  car  that  stands  waiting, 
and   soon  he    is   off    agahi.      The    plain 
stretches  like  a  sea  of  gold  with  its  ripened 
fields  to  the  very  rim  of  the  hills,  where 
a  circle  of  emerald  girts  it  all.     A  dazzl- 
ing sunny  scene.     See  this  little  home  on 
the  rise  above  the  riverl  Through  a  great 
field  of  wheat  we  came  up  under  spread- 
ing live  oaks,  whose  branches  are  wearing 
the  fated  mistletoe  on  every  rugged  knot. 
Kindly  it  covers  the  ugly  scars  and  the 
tree  looks  more  beautiful.      A .  low  fence 
encloses  the  adobe  house,  snug  and  cool- 
looking;  a  veranda  runs  around,  and  pas- 
sion vine,  wistaria,  honeysuckle  and  roses 
clamber  for  place  on  the  pillars  and  show- 
er down  petal >  :is    you    pass  beneath   to 
the  hammock  on  the  north  side.    A  weep- 
ing willow  overhangs  the  gate  and  a  fig 
tree   with  bright  purple  fruit,  gleaming 
mid    its   green  leaves,    stands    near    the 
kitchen.  An  arbor  leads  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  barn  yard  or  corral  as  the  Califor- 
nians  call  it.     To  the    left  is  the  milk- 
house;    just  over  it   the   tank,   dripping 
with  water  and  covered   with  ivy,  while 
above  the  windmill  turns  lazily  and  the 
day  drops  low  into  the  twilight.    Through 
the  dining  room,  into  the  parlor  where  the 
shaded  lamp  throws  a  mellow  light  over 
the  room,  we  follow  Ilyrum  Case. 

"Come,  Helen,  one  good  old  song," 
and  he  arranges  the  notes  on  the  old  fash- 
ioned piano  in  the  corner  where  the  lady 
is  soon  seated  and  the  music  fills  the 
room. 

We  can  see  by  'the  way  she  moves  that 
she  is  a  cripple,  but  the  sweet  voice  is 
none  the  less  sweet.      And   as  she  sings 


the  old  favorites,  the  evening  passes  swift- 
ly. The  steady  young  half-brother  lays 
aside  the  newspaper  and  listens,  but  when 
Helen  has  finished  the  ballad  before  her, 
the  slender  fingers  move  softly  over  the 
keys  as  if  they  would  seek  the  lost  chord. 
Then  her  brother  smiles  as  she  sings  the 
favorite  hymn  and  again  it  is  Lola^s  voice 
he  hears: 

"Praise  ye  the  Lord,  *tis  good  to  raise." 

The  music  ceases  and  he  is  plied  with 
questions,  of  course,  with  all  a  woman's 
curiosity  concerning  another.  Helen  is 
anxious  to  know  of  this  voun«c  wife  who 
is  to  come  to  their  quiet  home  some  day. 

And  he  tells  them  of  her.  The  subject 
is  a  pleasant  one  to  him,  and  when  he 
seeks  his  rest  it  is  with  happy  thoughts. 
He  trusts  her  and  would  sooner  lose  an 
eye  than  break  his  vows,  had  he  the  leai^t 
desire  to  do  so.  Why  follow  him  in  the 
daily  routine  of  a  western  ranch,  save  to 
mark  the  eagerness  with  which  he  hails 
the  tiny  white  missives  with  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  wild  rose  about  them. 

Early  in  July  I  visited  Lola.  It  was 
night  when  I  drove  up  to  her  father's 
pleasant  farm  house,  having  had  a  long, 
hot,  dusty  ride.  The  stately  poplars  that 
led  to  the  door,  shone  like  silver  in  the 
moonlight.  I  drove  into  the  open  gate, 
and  entered  the  house.  Her  mother 
greeted  me,  but  Lola  was  not  at  home. 
After  a  little  supper  I  retired  to  Lola's 
room  with  sunburned  face  and  aching 
head.  Knowing  I  should  occupy  the  bed 
with  Lola,  I  undressed,  bathed,  and  slip- 
ping on  a  light  wrapper,  sat  down  by  the 
window,  watching  the  shadow  of  the  pop- 
lars. Soon  I  heard  Lola  coming.  Anti- 
cipating her  surprise,  I  eagerly  watched 
her  approach.  As  I  waited  a  bit  of  con- 
versation floated  up  to  me. 

"Jess  Day  is  very  low — he  will  die — 
won't  you  go  and  see  him,  Lola?" 

"I  can  do  him  no  good,"  came  in  an- 
swer. 

"No;  but  you  did  him  enough  harm." 

"But  Roy,  I  can  not,  could  not  help  it. 
I  can't  marry  all  of  you  boys." 

"No;  but  are  you  going  to  marry  any  of 
them?  Us,  I  will  not  say.  If  I  was  other 
than  your  cousin,  I  would  not  be  such  a 
slave  to  you."  After  a  pause,  "Go  and 
see  Day,  any  way." 

I  purposely  moved  from  the  window, 
and  Roy,  springing  into  the  buggy,  drove 
quickly  away. 
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Lola  was  ecBtatic  over  my  visit  and  we 
chatted  until  a  late  hour. 

A  little  past  midnight  Lola  said,  ^^O, 
my  letter!^'  and  re-lighting  the  lamp,  pro- 
ceeded to  run  through  a  document  of  some 
six  or  seven  sheets,  giving  me  an  occa- 
sional extract. 

"Who  is  it  from?"  I  asked. 

"Why  of  course,  you  dear  little  goose, 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  this.'^  And  she 
held  up  the  dainty  finger  for  me  to  ad- 
mire the  little  gold  band  that  she  wore 
upon  it. 

"Who  put  it  there?"  was  my  next  ques- 
tion. 

"Why,  I  did,"  with  a  mischievous 
twinkle. 

"Ah?" 

"Yes,  but  Hyrum  sent  it  to  me.  I'll 
let  you  read  his  letters." 

"Lola's  old  trick,"  I  thought. 

"O!  he  is  just  a  king  among  men.^ 

I  made  some  saucy  rejoinder,  for  which 
she  boxed  my  ears  —  poor  sun-burned 
things.  I  soon  fell  asleep  with  the  touch 
of  soft  fingers  moist  with  sweet  cream  on 
my  face  and  "dear  Hyrum's"  praises  in 
ray  ears. 

My  visit  was  pleasant;  I  was  entertain- 
ed with  Hyrum's  letters,  and  we  sang,  and 
played  croquet,  walked  and  rode.  One  day 
she  looked  up  suddenly  as  I  asked  her  the 
question: 

"When  are  vou  to  be  married?" 

"Why,  I  don't  exactly  know.  Papa 
knows  nothing  of  it  yet." 

"Whv  Lola!" 

"I  hate  to  have  him  know." 

"For  what  reason?" 

She  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  ran 
to  a  box  and  drawing  out  a  crumpled  note 
tossed  it  into  ray  lap.  1  read  it,  but  said 
nothing.  I  truly  wished  she  had  not  this 
trick  of  letting  these  thinixs  corae  before 
all  eyes  but  her  father's;  but  could  easily 
see  why  she  shrank  from  having  him 
know  all. 

Lola  was  crying.  "I  heard  papa,"  she 
said,  "speaking  of  poor  Jim  Steves'  unfor- 
tunate wife  and — but  you  don't  know  that 
he  was  in  polygaray,  and  when  he  found 
out  the  true  teaching  of  the  church  proper, 
he  put  away  his  second  wife  and  provided 
for  her,  but  lived  only  with  his  first.  His 
legal  wife  is  dead  and  he  has  gone  to 
raarry  the  second  one.  Papa  was  so  bit- 
ter in  his  denunciations  of  Jim's  second 
wife  and  so  cruel,  I  begged  again  of  Hy- 


rum to  keep  silence  on  this  subject  of  our 
marriage.  He  wanted  to  tell  papa,  and 
actually  sent  a  letter  to  him  through  me 
that  I  was  to  hand  to  him  whenever  I  felt 
so  inclined." 

Seeing  her  father  approaching,  I  tossed 
the  note  to  her  and  asked,  "How  is  Jess- 
Day?" 

"O,  he  is  just  wild!  I  know  I  did 
awfully  wrong  to  go  with  him  at  all,  but 
Doris  had  told  me  of  his  winning  her  love, 
then  throwing  it  aside,  and  I  loved  Dor 
and  wanted  to  make  him  suffer  for  wrong- 
ing her.  And  now  he  says  he  will  shoot 
himself  if  I  marry  any  one  else.  I  am 
sure  I  am  very  miserable.  At  first  I 
wanted  to  get  him  and  Dor  together. 
Then  he  treated  her  so  like  a  nun 
or  old  woman  that  I  got  vexed  and  let  him 
go  on  making  love  to  me.  I  did  not  try 
to  win  it,  nor  did  I  repulse  it.  He  has- 
brain  fever."  A  moment's  sorrowful 
silence,  "Roy  acts  perfectly  simple  too; 
wants  me  to  marry  htm.     My  cousin!" 

"Why  don't  you  let  your  engagement 
be  known  and  so  avoid  all  this  trouble,  or 
some  of  it?" 

"I'hen  I  could  not  go  out  and  have  a 
jolly  time." 

"You  are  weaving  a  net  of  strong 
meshes  around  vou,  Lola." 

There  was  another  fit  of  weeping.  The 
next  day  I  left.  Soon  after  I  received  a 
letter  from  Lola.  She  told  me  of  "more 
trouble.  Papa  found  that  note  and  he 
just  raved.  I  am  so  unhappy.  I  have 
written  to  Hyrum  and  in  the  meantime- 
bear  all  sorts  of  taunts  about  mv  'hus- 
band  that  is  to  be.'  About  his  birth,  his 
father  and  mother.  O,  if  I  had  never 
grown  up,  or  better  still,  never  been  born! 
Roy  is  sullen  and  taking  too  much  wine 
so  often  now.  I  feel  that  I  am  to 
blame  for  everything  he  does  wrong.  Jess 
is  well  enough  to  almost  curse  me  and 
life,  while  papa  storms  and  wants  me  to 
marry  Hugh  Morton.  What  am  I  to  do? 
How  will  it  end?" 

Poor  Lola!  better  have  told  your  par- 
ents in  the  first  place,  and  as  for  retribu- 
tion of  other's  wrongs  —  leave  that  in 
higher  hands. 

Nearly  a  year  rolled  away.  One  June 
evening  Lola  yielded  to  the  voice  of  her 
father  and  bundled  up  the  letters  and  ring 
and  with  many  a  bright  tear  staining 
them,  kissed  them  good  bye,,  saying  to  her 
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r,  <<Send  them  back  to  him  and  with 
all  the  old  Lola.'' 

*  Stewart  loved  his  daughter  and  the 
4  of  the  poor  little  tear-stained  face 


almost  melted  him.  Kissing  the  qaiver- 
ing  lips  he  rode  away  muttering,  <'A  new 
cart  and  piano  will  solace  her.^ 

(To  be  oontlnaed). 
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EVIDENCES    OF    GOD'S    CARE    FOR    HIS    CHILDREN. 

IS    FAITHFULNESS    TO   HIS    PROMISES    IX    THESE    LAST    DAYS    AS    IN    FORMER   DATS. 


BY  ELON. 


THEN  the  young  elder  found  himself 

in  Bridgenorth,  he  took  his  stand 

the  market  place  and  opening  his  Bible 

read  therefrom  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 

'  of  Matthew.     This  called  the  atten- 

n  of  the  people,  and  they  gathered  in 

eat    numbers    around    him,    probably 

*  jndering  if  the  young  man  was  crazy. 

fter  reading,  he  offered  a  brief  but  ear- 

58t  prayer,  for  he  truly  felt  his  weakness 

<  he  stood  alone,  so  far  as  any  one  of  his 

tith  was  concerned,  but  his  Divine  Mas- 

*r  was  with  him,  and  gave  him  such  aid 

6  he  needed.     His  theme  was  the  second 

oming  of  Christ.     Ministers  of  other  de- 

lomi nations   were   among   his   audience. 

hese  were  easily  detected  by  their  cler- 

cal  srarb. 

lie  found  lodgings  at  a  tavern,  but 
having  no  taste  for  such  society  as  gath- 
ered there,  he  sought  and  found  a  tempo- 
rary home  with  a  widow  lady,  a  Baptist, 
who  boarded  young  men  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  religious  inclinations.  She  was 
very  kind  and  more  reasonable  in  her 
charges  than  the  tavern-keeper  was.  His 
preaching  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
companions  in  the  boarding  house,  and 
many  questions  were  put  to  him  as  to  his 
means  of  support  as  well  as  pertaining  to 
his  doctrine,  which  he  promptly  answered, 
giving  scriptural  authority  for  his  faith 
and  hope;  but  when  he  told  them  that  he 
did  not  preach  for  hire  but  trusted  in 
(lod  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants,  and 
then  recounted  his  experience  in  journey- 
in  i^  thither,  they  requested  him  to  read 
his  poetry,  written  on  the  way,  as  referred 
to  in  my  first  paper  on  this  subject. 
Then  they  offered  him  small  sums  of 
money  if  he  would  give  them  copies  of 
the  verses.  To  these  requests  he  gladly 
responded,  and  the  small  sums  swelled  his 
little  store,  and  helped  him  to  continue 


his  labors  longer  than  he  otherwise  could 
have  done;  and  in  this  he  saw  his  heav- 
enly Father's  hand. 

After  preaching  there  a  few  evenings^ 
another  young  elder  of  about  his  own  age 
arrived  in  town,  having  been  sent  there 
from  the  Worcestershire  conference  or 
district,  while  the  one  whose  story  I  am 
telling  was  sent  by  the  Birmingham  con- 
ference.  The  mission  of  each  was  un- 
known to  the  other,  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  more  agreeable  surprise,  or 
more  joyous  hearts  than  when  these  two 
young  pilgrim  soldiers  of  the  cross  met 
for  the  first  time  in  life,  each  bearing  the 
gospel  banner  and  waving  it  to  all  the 
world.  Truly,  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend."  Then  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance which  neither  have  had  cause 
to  regret,  though  the  bloom  of  the  almond 
tree  adorns  each  head,  and  I  trust  that 
acquaintance  will  ripen  and  continue 
through  the  eternal  ages.  This  new- 
found friend  and  brother  was  Elder 
William  Hawkins,  then  of  Kidderminster,. 
England,  now  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
With  heart  and  hand  they  labored  to- 
gether for  about  three  weeks,  the  result 
being  a  small  branch  of  the  church,  com- 
posed of  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  On 
leaving  this  place  they  started  f^r  brother 
Hawkins'  home  in  Kidderminster,  and  on 
their  way  received  renewed  evidence  of 
their  heavenly  Father's  care  for  his  min- 
istry. Their  money  was  almost  exhaust- 
ed, having  only  eight  cents  between  them. 
After  taking  an  inventory  of  stock,  and 
finding  that  four  pennies  in  English  coin 
comprised  their  earthly  all,  they  con- 
cluded to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  heaven,, 
feeling  that  their  Father  would  not  fail 
to  honor  his  promised  word.  The  shades 
of  evening    bad  gathered   around   them,. 
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and  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
shelter,  and  to  sleep  out  on  the  cold,  wet 
ground  in  that  country,  was  likely  to 
prove  disastrous  to  their  health;  so  coming 
to  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  where  there 
was  a  gate,  leading  into  a  field,  they  went 
to  the  gate.  They  did  not  kneel  lest 
they  should  by  that  posture  attract  the 
gaze  of  some  passer  by;  they  dared  not 
enter  the  field  lest,  being  discovered,  they 
should  be  arrested  as  trespassers,  but  they 
stood  and  leaned  against  the  gate  as 
though  in  conversation,  and  there  oflPered 
up  their  silent  prayers  to  him  who  had 
promised  t-o  provide  all  things  necessary 
for  those  who  had  sought  "first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness."  It 
was  then  aijreed,  at  the  request  of  Wil- 
liam that  the  other  should  go  to  the  next 
house  and  ask  the  privilege  of  staying 
there  for  the  night.  After  traveling  some 
distance  they  came  to  a  tavern,  when  the 
one  chosen  rapped  at  the  door.  A  lady 
came  to  the  door  with  a  candle,  when  tlie 
young  man  asked  permission  to  stay  there 
for  the  night,  adding,  there  were  two  of 
them  and  they  had  but  four  pence  be- 
tween them,  and  if  thev  could  not  both 
lodge  there  for  that,  both  would  share 
the  same  fate  outside,  at  the  same  time 
telling  of  their  occupation  and  the  church 
to  which  thev  belonged;  but  the  woman 
cut  this  statement  short  by  saying,  ''Come 
in,  I  heard  you  preach  in  Bridgenorth." 
The  summons  was  gladly  obeyed. 
Quickly  and  witliout  further  solicitation 
(for  they  had  not  thought  of  eating)  she 
prepared  their  supper,  and  after  a  pleas- 
ant conversation  with  her  on  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  she  kindly  showed  them 
to  a  good  bed. 

The  landlady  was  a  widow.     The  next 
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morning  our  travelers  arose  to  pursue 
their  journey,  having  given  the  widow  all 
the  money  they  had,  but  she  insisted  that 
they  must  eat  breakfast  before  they  started. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  loth,  for  they  had 
some  twenty-five  miles  to  travel  ere  they 
could  expect  to  break  their  fast.  Break- 
fast over,  the  lady  desired  to  hear  more 
of  the  marvelous  work  which  these  young 
men  were  sent  out  to  preach  to  the  world. 
The  Scriptures  were  opened  to  her  under- 
standing and  she  gladly  received  the 
word,  and  after  about  three  hours  more 
of  conversation  she  placed  a  lunch  before 
them,  insisting  that  they  would  need  it; 
and  after  enjoying  her  hospitality,  they 


prayed  God  to  let  his  blessings  fall  upon 
her  and  her  household,  and  with  grateful 
hearts  and  refreshed  bodies  and  spirits 
they  traveled  on  to  carry  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  restored  gospel  to  other  hearts  and 
ears.  The  preacher  she  had  heard  in 
Bridgenorth,  was  never  favored  to  see 
her  again,  but  she  is  not  forgotten,  and 
when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  return  to 
gather  his  lambs  to  his  bosom,  that 
preacher  hopes  to  be  there,  to  testify  that 
she  fed  and  sheltered  two  of  his  little 
ones  when  there  could  be  no  earthly  hope 
of  gain  or  reward;  and  to  hear  the  pleas- 
ing fiat  given  to  her,  "Gome  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  ,  .  ,  Ye  have  dtnie  it  iint4i 
me:'  ' 

Refreshed  and  encouraged,  they  left 
the  blessing  of  peace  upon  that  house, 
praying  that  she  might  be  found  in  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  God.  Their  next 
meal  was  eaten  in  a  field  of  wheats  but 
there  were  no  proud  Pharisees  present  to 
chide  them  for  rubbing  out  and  eating 
the  ripened  grain. 

Upon  one  occasion  while  traveling,  our 
our  young  friend,  having  no  means,   and 
being  thirsty  and  needing  food,  called  at 
a  little  old  cabin  by  the  wayside  to   ask 
for  a  drink  of  water.  The  cabin  was  inhab- 
ited by  an  aged  couple.     The  traveler  did 
not   like  to  play   the   role  of  a  common 
beggar,  but  realizing  that  he  had  a  riixhl 
to   ask  the  Lord  to  provide,  he  oflFered  a 
silent  pi'fition  to  heaven  that  they  might 
ask   him   to  eat  with  them.     It  was  not 
the   mt'jil   hour,  but  as  soon  as  the  man 
gave  him  a  drink,  he  also  requested  him 
to  eat  with  him  such  humble  fare  as  he 
had  to  give,  and  while  our  traveler  ate 
the  bread  and  drank  the  water  and  rested 
his  limbs,  he  broke  to  them  the  bread  of 
life,  and  told  them  of  the  water  of  ever- 
lasting life,  which  flows  for  all.     Suffice 
it  to  say,  it  was  a  feast  of  fat  things  for 
this  aged  couple  as  well  as  for  the   pil- 
grim.    To   those  raised   in   this  land   of 
plenty  it  may  seem   nothing  unusual  to 
ask   a  man   to   eat;    but   customs   differ 
there.     It  is  not  usual  to  ask  an  entire 
stranger  in,  to  say  nothing  of  offering  to 
share  their  hospitality,  and  when  we  con- 
sider this  in  connection  with  the  poverty 
of  the  laboring  classes,  where  the  scanty 
meal  has  to  be  doled  out  by  the  head  of 
the  family  so  as  to  make  it  go  around, 
and  in  addition,  the  very  probable  fact 
that  these  old  people  had  to  depend  u{>on 
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the  gaardians  of  the  poor  for  their  living, 
and  the  amount  allowed  hut  a  scanty  pit- 
tance, then  we  can  understand  hetter  the 
nature  of  the  act,  and  that  he  who  feeds 
the  ravens  had  something  to  do  with  pro- 
viding the  frugal  meal.  Our  young  pil- 
grim may  be  censured  by  some  for  not 
applying  to  the  rich,  but  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  knew  that 
it  was  the  poor  who  helped  the  poor,  as 
in  the  case  of  Elijah,  and  the  widow 
woman  of  Zarephath,  Elisha  and  the  Shu- 
manite  widow,  Jesus  and  Mary  with  her 
box  of  ointment.  Undoubtedly  God  can 
use  the  rich  as  ministers  to  his  servants, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stanford,  as  nar- 
rated in  a  former  chapter,  but  he  does  not 
intend  to  rob  the  poor  of  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  ministering  to  him  through 
his  servants.  Besides,  the  rich  as  a  class 
are  too  proud,  pampered  and  blinded  by 
vain  traditions  of  popular  theories  to  ac- 
cept the  humble  claims  and  listen  to  the 
simple  story  of  a  restored  gospel  ministry. 
These  rich  men  with  the  priests  and  law- 


yers at  their  head  were  the  ones  who 
rejected  Jesus,  and  he  had  to  seek  society 
among  the  publicans  and  sinners,  or  those 
who  were  denounced  as  such  by  the  hyp- 
ocritical Pharisees,  and  history  proves 
that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
history  of  any  one  age,  as  far  as  the 
character  and  doings  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned, is  but  a  repetition  of  former  ages, 
and  so  of  people  as  far  as  character  and 
aspirations  are  visible.  There  are  difPer- 
ences  of  surroundings,  but  these  do  not 
materially  change  human  character,  under 
like  conditions.  The  history  of  God's 
people  in  one  age  is  in  a  great  measure  a 
repetition  of  the  history  of  his  people  in 
all  ages,  so  far  as  character,  life  and  bles- 
sings are  concerned,  and  their  relation  to 
the  world  is  the  same,  because  God  is  the 
same,  his  gospel  is  the  same,  and  it  de- 
mands like  sacrifices,  and  offers  like  bles- 
sings, and  therefore  God  will  care  for  his 
children  and  ministry  now  as  in  the  ages 
past.     More  anon. 


AN   INCIDENT   IN   THE   LIFE   OF   ELDER   HERVEY   GREEN. 


BY  ELDEB  D.  8.  MILLS. 


WHEREAS  our  worthy  and  well  be- 
loved brother  ,  Hervey  Green,  has 
closed  his  faithful  testimony  to  the  living 
men  of  this  generation — and  you  now 
lose  his  ever  welcome  communications,  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  your  many  readers  to  narrate  an 
incident  of  his  past  life,  one  which  I  have 
many  times  heard  him  relate,  with  tear 
bedimmed  eyes,  and  quivering  chin,  as  he 
told  of  his  early  history  of  this  church; 
interspersed  with  great  and  marvelous 
blessings,  mobbings,  whippings,  and  trib- 
ulations which  he  was  called  to  pass 
through  for  the  gospel's  sake,  in  those 
bloody  days  when  it  required  men  of 
nerve,  to  come  out  and  boldly  withstand 
the  great  tidal  wave  of  intolerance  and 
religious  persecution  which  was  every- 
where hurled  upon  their  devoted  heads; 
and  while  many  became  martyrs  for  truth, 
others  were  ofttimes  most  marvelously 
delivered  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and 
from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  in  all  of 
which,  our  deceased  brother  came  in  for  a 


full  share,  as  the  open  books  will  show 
in  the  judgment  day  when  all  the  wit- 
nesses are  brought  in  and  the  Saints  sit 
with  Christ  in  judgment  on  this  genera- 
tion; doubly  damned  by  the  men  of 
Nineveh,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  even  Jerusa- 
lem. For  while  the  heavens  weep  blood 
upon  their  heads,  and  the  defiled  earth 
groans  and  writhes  beneath  their  feet,  all 
following  in  quick  succession,  the  testi- 
mony of  God's  servants,  they  loudly  sing, 
"Peace  and  safety,  all  is  well."  Broad  is 
the  road  that  leads  to  heaven,  as  once  it 
was  to  hell. 

The  incident  I  will  endeavor  to  give  in 
his  own  words,  as  follows: 

"In  the  fall  of  1850,  I  left  the  gold 
mines  of  Upper  California  in  company 
with  one  Levi  Ruyter,  and  started  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  my  family  then 
was — I  had  six  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
dust,  which  I  carried  in  a  Spanish  powder 
flask  (made  of  raw  hide)  upon  my  person, 
and  a  trusty  rifle;  I  had  also  bought  in 
Sacramento  Ave  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
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goods,  consisting  of  domestic  caHco, 
needles,  thread,  pins,  articles  of  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes  for  my  family,  some  tea, 
coffee  and  tobacco,  as  I  was  then  an  invet- 
erate smoker,  bat  now,  I  detest  it..  We 
rode  on  horseback,  packing  our  articles  on 
mules.  In  Carson  we  joined  a  train  of 
wagons  and  traveled  slowly  together  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  hostile 
Indians;  and  every  night  we  drove  our 
wagons  together  in  a  circle  forming  a 
corral  f^r  our  stock  during  the  night; 
and  when  not  on  guard  I  slept  on  the 
ground  between  the  wagons.  During  a 
night  of  the  first  week  the  animals  took  a 
stampede,  and  an  ox  jumped  on  me  and 
broke  three  of  my  ribs;  this  hurt  me  so 
that  I  kept  in  the  wagon  most  of  the 
time.  We  saw  few  Indians,  but  knew 
them  to  be  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  often 
saw  where  they  had  killed  some  of  the 
unfortunate  emigrants,  in  weak  or  care- 
less companies,  whom  they  usually  attack- 
ed by  first  stampeding  their  stock.  During 
our  silent  night  watches  we  often  saw 
their  campfires  in  the  mountains.  .  .  . 
Nothing  serious  occurred  with  us  till  we 
struck  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  when 
thinking  the  danger  past,  with  Rnyter  I 
left  the  wagon  train  to  push  on  home. 
We  drove  our  pack  animals  before  us  all 
day.  It  still  hurt  my  side  to  ride  in  the 
saddle,  and  at  night  I  was  glad  enough  to 
let  Ruyter  cook  supper,  which  we  ate 
about  dark;  thinking  to  rest  an  hour,  and 
then  leave  onr  fire  burning,  move  on  and 
strike  off  the  road  a  mile  and  camp  with- 
out fire;  and  thus  dodge  the  'red  skins,' 
if  they  came;  but  it  set  in  raining  so  hard, 
we  covered  our  packs  and  lay  down  as  it 
were  for  the  night;  with  our  animals  well 
*tethered'  close  by  the  fire  which  was 
nearly  out.  As  I  lay  upon  ray  rifle  in 
pain,  Ruyter  near  by  fast  asleep,  it  was 
very  dark,  when  without  the  least  bit  of 
warning  bang  went  a  gun  not  over  twenty 
yards  off.  At  its  flash  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
with  gun  in  hand  and  awoke  Ruyter;  we 
started  half  bewildered  in  the  darkness. 
I  could  not  run  to  save  my  life.  Soon 
Ruyter  stopped  and  said  to  me,  *Are  you 
sure  you  heard  a  g' — bang  went  another 
gun  close  behind  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  down  we  went  some  twenty  feet  over 
a  creek  bank  into  a  lot  of  brush  at  the 
bottom;  then  the  Indians  were  firing  on 
all  sides  of  us.  I  whispered  to  Ruyter  to 
keep  still,  they  were  firing  at  our  noise,  it 


was  too  dark  for  them  to  see  us  as  we 
layed  there.     In  a  short  time  the   firing 
stoped.      I  was  braised  and  could  hardly 
get  my  breath  for  pain;  at  length  cold  and 
stiff  we  crawled  out — think  it  was  eleven 
at  night, — I  left  my  gold  in  the  brush, 
keeping  only  my  rifle,  we  tried  to  keep 
together,  but  soon  got  separated,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  again  for  two  days.      O, 
what  a  shocking,    miserable   night   that 
was!      Alone,  crippled,    and  weak,  cold 
and    wet,   surrounded    by    blood-thirsty 
Indians.      I   would   walk,   not   knowing 
whither  I  went,  till  faint  and  exhauated,  I 
would  again  and  again  lie  down  and  pray 
for  day  and  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  till  at  last  the  long  looked  for  day 
dawned;    the  sun  shone  brightly,  dispell- 
ing the  horrors  of  that  dark  night;     I  tcqt 
warmed  up  and  traveled    pretty  well — 
soon  struck  a  road  and  found  upon  exam- 
ination that  I  had  made  a  circuitous  route 
and  was  back  of  my  camp  on  the  road  to 
California,  so  I  faced  about  and   in   an 
hour  came  to  a  small  stream  with  willows 
growing  thickly  along  its  banks.     This  I 
knew  was  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  camp;  and  thinking  the  Indians  were 
gone,  and  expecting  to  meet  with  Ruyter 
or  with  emigrants,  I  went  on  towards  the 
camp,  smoking  along.     As  I  neared  the 
camp,  I  plainly  saw  the  animals  and  six 
men,  one  of  whom  I  took  to  be  Ruyter, 
and  the  rest  emigrants.     So  I  gladly  hur- 
ried up  to  do  ample  justice  to  a  meal  in 
prospective.      When  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  camp  I  looked  again   and   ray 
blood  fairly  curdled  in  my  veins.     There 
was  the  camp  sure  enough  and  all   the 
animals,    with    six    stalwart   well    armed 
savages,  one  of  whom  sprang  upon  Ray- 
ter^s  mare,  and  with  his  rifle  rode  toward 
me.     I  knew  that  nothing  but  the  power  of 
God  could  save  me  then;  I  could  not  ran 
from  him — my  gun  might  miss  fire.     1 
turned  and  slowly  retraced  my  steps  once 
more  towards  California,  ever  and  anon 
casting   my    eyes    around    if    haply  an 
emigrant  might  appear  in  sight, — nothing 
but  an  open  plain  before  me.     I  took  a 
look  back  at  my  pursuer,  he  was  in  easy 
rifle  range — *he  must  wish  to  capture  rae 
alive;*    another  was  coming    up    behind 
him.      Strange  they  did  not  seem  to  gain 
upon   me,  thus  I  kept  on  till  near  the 
Willow   Creek   thev   left  the   road  and 
struck  out  for  the  willows  at  the  right;  I 
then  turned  off  to  the  left  and  soon  t^ot 
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oat  of  their  sight,  avoiding  the  willows, 
passed  around  the  point  of  a  small  knoll 
and  came  out  on  the  California  road 
again,  and  as  I  traveled  on,  gazed  and 
wondered  what  became  of  my  pursuers; 
it  was  evident  some  change  had  transpired 
in  their  plans.  With  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  all  day,  exhausted  and  feverish,  I 
traveled  till  dark,  when  I  saw  a  camp  fire 
with  several  persons  standing  around  it, 
evidently  engaged  in  preparing  supper — 
this  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  me,  one 
which  then  caused  tears  to  flow  down  my 
cheeks  as  I  drew  near  with  a  strong 
desire  to  greet  the  friendly,  hospitable 
emigrant;  and  to  enjoy  a  hearty  meal, 
with  a  much  needed  night's  repose. 

**Bat  judge  of  my  astonishment   and 

horror,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 

fire     I    discovered    and    counted   eleven 

blood-thirsty  savages,  all  painted  for  the 

fight.      Strange    they   did    not  see   me. 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  with  enemies  in 

front  and   in    rear,   I   again    turned  my 

steps;  not  knowing  what  moment  I  should 

fall  into  their  merciless  hands.     Thus  I 

traveled,    scarcely     thinking     or    caring 

whither  I  went.     Exhausted  I  sank  down 

many  times,  till  benumbed,  not  daring  to 

sleep,  I  would  arise  and  grope  on  over 

the  plain,  with  no  object  by  which  to 

direct  my  course.      About  nine  o'clock  I 

cautiously     approached     another     camp, 

which  also  proved  to  be  Indians  on  the 

war  path,  and    whom    I    also   avoided. 

Meantime  my  matches  gave  out,  and  O, 

how  I  longed  for  a  smoke,  but  could  get 

none! 

<*It  must  have  been  about  eleven  at 
night,  when  I  lay  down  to  die;  in  fact 
had  well  nigh  perished;  it  was  a  cold, 
dark  night.  Save  the  occasional  howl  of 
the  gaunt  grey  wolf,  all  was  still  as  death. 
At  last  I  turned  my  head:  you  may  judge 
of  my  astonishment  and  joy  as  I  beheld 
four  rods  distant  a  single  horseman,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  bright  torch  light.  I 
knew  he  wiis  not  an  Indian.  His  back 
was  toward  me.  At  once  I  felt  my 
strength  return;  arose  and  accosted  him 
with,  'Stranger,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  a  light?  I  never  wanted  a  smoke 
so  bad  in  my  life.'  He  took  no  notice  of 
me,  not  even  turned  his  head;  but  started 
along  on  a  slow  walk;  of  course  I  follow- 
ed him,  repeating  my  request  the  third 
time  with  no  response.  At  this  strange 
conduct   I   felt    quite   indignant;    for  I 


knew  he  must  hear  me.  I  then  tried  to 
get  along  side  him,  but  could  not  gain  a 
foot  on  him;  and  when  at  last  I  lay  down; 
faint,  he  stopped  also;  and  as  I  felt  rested 
and  rose  up  he  started  on.  His  horse 
was  black;  the  torch  shed  a  beautiful 
mellow  light,  so  I  could  plainly  see  to 
walk  and  avoid  rough  spots,  bushes,  etc.; 
till  we  struck  a  road.  Not  another  word 
was  spoken  all  that  long  night,  as  we 
thus  journeyed  on.  I  must  have  stopped 
and  rested  some  thirty  times  or  more, 
with  my  faithful  guide  still  lighting  me 
on.  At  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  fine  large  camp;  and 
then  horse  and  rider  disappeared  instant- 
ly, and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

''Quick  as  a  flash  came  to  my  mind  tlie 
words  of  my  patriarchal  blessing,  'ani^els 
shall  minister  unto  thee  and  thou  shalt 
see  thy  Redeemer.'  Then  I  knew  it  all. 
An  angel  had  been  my  mysterious  guide 
during  that  long  night,  and  had  truly 
saved  my  life.  Oh,  why!  why!!  had  I 
not  realized  it  sooner — yes,  all  day  long 
had  he  doubtless  been  between  me  and 
those  Indians.  They  must  have  seen  him 
doubtless,  with  others,  though  I  had  not 
seen  them.  My  very  soul  is  poured  out  in 
gratitude  to  God,  even  now,  while  I  think 
of  it.  .  .  . 

"The  camp  proved  to  be  General  Wil- 
son's, with  a  governnent  train  en  route  to 
California,  he  had  sixty  men  well  armed 
and  anxious  to  fight  Indians.  They  had 
broken  some  wagons  and  were  camped  a 
few  days  for  repairs.  They  treated  me 
kindly,  and  next  day  with  ten  men,  I  set 
out  once  more  for  my  camp,  which  we 
reached  about  night,  found  Ruyter  with 
about  thirty  men,  emigrants  to  California, 
also  the  horses  and  mules  all  safe:  the 
goods  were  mostly  hidden  in  piles  in  the 
willows  by  the  Indians;  we  recovered  near- 
ly all.  The  cloth  was  torn  up,  and 
bad  been  divided  by  the  Indians  into 
a  dozen  lots.  Ruyter  had  found  them 
there  on  his  return  to  camp,  and 
the  emigrants  had  taken  them  and  whip- 
ped them  severely,  letting  them  go  with 
a  yell  as  they  bounded  off.  I  told 
them  they  missed  it  very  much;  and 
so  it  proved  the  next  day.  After  getting 
my  things  together  with  my  gold  dust 
which  I  found  safe,  we  camped  once  more 
on  the  ground,  with  a  good  guard;  and  I 
reckon  I  slept  some  that  night. 

"Early  next  morning   we   were  astir; 
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the  thirty  emigrants  for  California  and 
the  ten  soldiers  for  Wilson's  camp; 
they  went  along  up  to  the  Willow  Creek, 
crossing  where  I  had  passed  the  day 
hefore,  and  they  were  fired  into  by  a  band 
of  Indians;  two  were  killed  and  several 
horses;  so  that  the  whipped  Indians  had 
sought  and  obtained  revenge.  The  com- 
pany of  emigrants  were  obliged  to  return 
to  Salt  Lake  with  us  to  winter. 

"We  buried  the  two  poor  fellows  who 
fell,  and  in  a  few  days  without  further 
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mishap  we  reached  Salt  Lake,  where  we 
remained  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  moved  to  California,  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  the  church  officials  in  iftah." 
When  last  I  heard  Bro.  Green  repeat 
it,  about  a  year  since,  he  said:  "I  think 
of  writing  it  for  the  Herald^  But  as  he 
did  not,  I  now  offer  it,  as  a  merited 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  dearly  loved, 
and  with  whom  I  took  my  first  lessons 
in  traveling  to  declare  the  word  as  a  wit- 
ness.—SaiDts*  Herald. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    ELDER    GLAUD    RODGER.— No.  VIII. 


OOlfPILRD  PROM  HIS  JOITINALS  AND  LETTERS. 


1WILL  pass  by  the  many  changing 
scenes  of  sickness  and  death,  of  losses 
both  by  Hoods  and  by  drouth,  of  travel,  toil 
and  care;  dangers  and  disappointments, 
«p  to  the  year  1864.  We  were  then  liv- 
ing in  the  lovely  little  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
when  the  joyful  sound  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel again  saluted  our  ears,  and  although 
close  to  the  seashore  it  did  not  find  me 
engaged  as  a  fisherman,  but  at  the  plow. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  at  half-past  twelve 
oVlock,  while  eating  dinner,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Mattie  wentto  answer, 
and  there  Ptood  a  man  dressed  in  black 
with  a  satchel  in  his  hand.  On  being  in- 
vited to  come  in,  as  he  stood  on  the 
threshold,  he  said: 

"I  am  one  of  those  hunters  sent  to  hunt 
lip  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

"Without  asking  his  name,  Mattie  came 
bounding  into  the  kitchen,  her  face  almost 
as  bright  as  the  noonday  sun,  exclaiming: 

"O  Glaud,  here  is  some  one  you  want 
to  see." 

I  arose  from  the  table,  walked  into  the 
sitting  room,  and  met  the  stranger.  Was 
It  an  angel  in  disguise,  or  who  was  it  that 
had  brought  such  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  us? 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  ask  him  to 
eat,  where  he  came  from,  or  what  was  his 
name;  so  great  was  our  joy.  The  chil- 
dren called  out  and  reminded  us  that  it 
was  time  for  them  to  go  l>ack  to  school. 
Little  Joey  was  crying  because  he  was  left 
alone,  and  our  visitor  being  only  mortal 


man  was  tired  and  hungry,  having  walked 
some  distance  in  the  dust  and  heat. 

Dinner  over,  we  again  repaired  to  the 
sitting  room  and  spent  the  afternoon  in 
listening  to  the  glad  news  and  asking 
questions.  Mattie,  more  like  Mary  than 
Martha,  was  not  careful  or  troubled  aboat 
her  dishes  or  anything  else;  for  they 
stood  on  the  table  for  hours,  so  eager  was 
she  to  catch  every  word  that  fell  from  the 
stranger's  lips. 

He  stayed  a  week,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  during  that  time  that  the  sun  was 
never  behind  a  cloud.  He  told  us  of  the 
Reorganized  Church,  that  young  Joseph 
was  called  of  God  to  stand  in  his  father^s 
place,  of  Bro.  E.  C.  Briggs'  mission  to 
California,  and  many  other  things.  The 
Spirit  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  said,  and  a  more  enjoyable  time 
we  had  not  experienced  or  ever  expect  to 
experience  again. 

We  were  ready  for  baptism,  and  went 
with  our  team  to  Watsonville,  twenty 
miles,  where  we  were  cordially  received 
by  brother  and  sister  George  Adams  and 
made  welcome  at  their  house,  which  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  Pajaro  (Pathro)  river. 
With  hearts  overflowing  with  love  to  God 
and  mankind,  and  feeling  at  peace  with 
all  the  world;  we  went  down  into  the 
water  and  renewed  our  covenant,  being 
buried  with  Christ  in  the  liquid  grave. 
Brother  H.  H.  Morgan  officiating  for  it 
was  he  who  had  brought  the  welcome 
news. 
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I  was  again  ordained  to  the  office  of  an 
elder,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  MaBter  rested 
upon  me.  We  returned  to  our  home  re- 
joicing in  spirit  and  well  in  body,  and 
feeling  so  happy  it  seemed  as  though 
nothing  could  ever  disturb  our  peace 
again. 

On  Sunday  we  held  meeting  in  our 
houne.  Brother  Mors^an,  ourselves,  the 
children,  old  Sister  Jones,  an  old  time 
Saint,  and  two  others,  and  partook  of  the 
sacrament,  the  first  time  ip  so  many  long 
years.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  our 
feelings  on  that  occasion,  and  only  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  these  great 
blessings  can  realize  them,  and  time  can 
never  erase  it  from  our  memory.  Bro. 
Morgan  stayed  a  few  days  and  then  left 
us  to  hunt  up  other  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  How  bright  all  things 
appeared  to  us  now! 

Santa  Cruz  was  full  of  Spiritualism,  and 
we  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  the 
Saints,  therefore  as  soon  as  convenient,  I 
removed  my  family  to  Watsonville,  where 
there  was  a  small  branch  of  the  church. 
In  course  of  time  I  sold  our  house  and 
lot  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  bought  a  half  acre 
lot  on  the  edge  of  the  Pajaro  river,  fenced 
it,  and  made  a  very  comfortable  little 
home,  the  land  being  exceedingly  rich. 
During  the  time  our  house  was  building 
we  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  Bro.  George  Adams',  who  had 
a  nice  larjnre  house,  and  meetings  were 
held  there.  Returning  from  a  meeting 
one  evening  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  been  with  us  in  power,  it  was 
late,  nearly  ten  o'clock,  for  the  Saints 
were  loth  to  part.  All  had  separated, 
however,  and  we  had  said  good  night  and 
started  on  our  homeward  way,  talking  of 
the  good  things  we  had  heard  and  seen. 
After  reaching  our  home  while  standing 
on  the  steps  ready  to  unlock  the  door,  we 
heard  the  most  beautiful  singing,  and 
stopped  to  listen.  It  was  almost  over  our 
heads,  and  we  stood  spell  bound  for  near- 
ly twenty  minutes,  and  then  it  slowly  and 
softly  died  away.  It  was  not  earthly 
music;  and  oh,  how  grand  it  was. 

I  was  not  silent  in  regard  to  the  gospel 
plan  of  salvation,  but  preached  whenever 
an  opportunity  afforded.  Many  who  had 
known  me  for  years  were  surprised  when 
they  heard  me  speak  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  not  because  of  any  misconduct  on 
my  part,  for  I  had  always  tried  to  live  in 


a  way  that  would  bring  no  reproach  on 
the  cause  when  I  should  again  be  called 
to  stand  in  defense  of  the  truth;  but  some 
of  them  had  lived  close  neighbors  to  us 
for  a  long  time,  and  yet  had  not  known 
my  former  calling.  I  had,  previous  to 
this,  bought  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  Wood  Moun- 
tains, in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  five  miles 
from  Watsonville.  Our  farm  joined  Mr. 
Stribblin's,  Mr.  Tuttle's  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's, all  good  neighbors.  Here  we  set- 
tled with  every  prospect  of  having  a  good 
home  and  saving  something  for  old  age; 
but  alas!  where  might  rules  right,  gold 
gains  the  day  and  the  people  suffer.  The 
laws  of  California  at  that  time  gave  the 
rich  man  power  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  Spanish  grants,  to  hold  all  the  land 
they  fenced  in.  Four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  lay  between  two  of  these  grants 
part  of  it  reaching  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Red  Wood  Mountains,  and  part  in  the 
valley,  which  was  dotted  over  with  the 
homes  of  honest,  hard-working  tillers  of 
the  soil,  ours  with  the  rest.  Charles  D. 
Roe  and  other  rich  men  of  San  Francisco 
joined  together  and  fenced  it  in.  We 
tried  to  stop  them,  but  could  not,  for  they 
had  the  money.  Then  they  sued  us.  Some 
gave  up  and  others  defended,  but  the  law- 
yers and  judges  were  bribed,  and  justice 
had  fled.  I  tried  hard  for  a  whole  year 
to  keep  my  place,  but  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  as  I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  finally  left  it;  but  did  not  give  pos- 
session. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  around 
there  and  in  many  other  places  in  Califor- 
nia. It  was  unsafe  to  buy,  as  litigation 
seemed  the  order  of  the  day.  No  one, 
unless  he  was  able  to  defend  it,  was  sure 
of  his  home,  and  very  often  had  to  pay 
for  it  three  or  four  times  over. 

We  had  minded  our  own  busincHs,  dealt 
honestly  and  uprisfhtly  with  every  one» 
and  tried  to  be  friendly  with  all,  so  that 
I  was  not  ashamed  to  meet  my  old  friends 
and  neighbors  again,  as  an  aroV)assador 
for  Clirist.  Some  of  them  joined  the 
church  and  remained  faithful  till  death. 
I  attended  the  October  conference,  Bro. 
E.  C  Briggs  being  present,  and  wan  there 
appointed  to  go  on  a  mission  with  Bro. 
Morgan  to  San  Bernardino.  It  was  then 
that  I  felt  the  great  respr)nsibility  I  had 
assumed.  I  had  a  family  and  they  must 
be    cared    for;     there    was    no    Bishop. 
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When  I  told  Mattie  of  my  appointment 
she  said: 

"Well,  we  have  a  cow,  and  you  have 
enough  money  to  buy  flour  to  last  us  a  year, 
to  buy  yourself  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and 
pay  your  fare  to  San  Francisco;  the  Lord 
will  provide  the  rest." 

I  had  no  excuse,  but  was  ready 
and  willing  to  go.  Everything  that  I 
could  do  for  their  comfort  was  done,  and 
bidding  them  good  bye,  I  started  on  my 
first  mission  in  the  Reorganized  Church, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  away  from 
home  longer  than  I  had  ever  been  before; 
but  I  left  them  in  good  hands;  the  great 
Giver  of  all  good  I  knew  would  watch 
over  and  take  care  of  them  in  my  absence. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  November  brother 
Morgan  and  myself  left  San  Francisco  on 
a  sailing  vesiel  for  San  Pedro. 

[Bro.  Rodger's  first  letter  to  his  wife 
after  his  arrival  at  his  destined  field  of 
labor  is  before  us,  and  we  give  it  to  the 
reader  just  as  it  was  written. — Ed.] 

8a N  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Nov.  24th,  '64. 
My  Dear  Wife  and  Children : 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  I  hope  you  received.  After 
rolling  and  tumbling  around  on  the  sea 
for  seven  long  days,  we  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  San  Pedro,  from  there  we  took 
stage  to  Los  Angeles,  where  we  put  up  for 
the  night,  and  next  morning  went  by 
stage  to  San  Bernardino,  arriving  there 
about  six  o'clock  p.  ra.  We  made  our 
way  to  Sister  Davis'  at  the  mill,  found 
Betsy  and  her  mother  well  and  glad  to 
see  us.  Next  day  being  Saturday,  we 
visited  the  president,  and  found  all  things 
about  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The 
news  soon  spread  that  we  had  come,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  when  we  got  to  the 
Town  Hall  we  could  hardly  get  through 
the  crowd  of  horses,  carriages  and  wagons, 
men,  women  and  children.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  excess  and  the  Saints  were 
singing, 

"Prai«e  to  the  man  who  commnned  with 
.Tehovah." 

The  sudden  change  was  almost  too 
much.      For    a   time    we    could    hardly 


smother  our  feelings.  It  reminded  us  of 
the  crowded  camp  meetings  we  uBed  to 
have  in  the  old  country.  The  Spirit  of 
God  was  upon  us,  and  all  felt  it,  both 
Saint  and  sinner. 

Brother  Morgan  addressed  the  meeting 
and  I  followed  him,  contrasting  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past,  when  we  left  the  vallies. 
We  met  again  in  the  evening,  and  I  spoke 
to  the  Saints.  The  fetters  that  had  so 
long  bound  me,  seemed  to  burst,  like  the 
cords  that  bound  Samson,  and  once  more 
I  felt  myself  again.  Oh,  that  you  were 
here  to  enjoy  such  a  meeting!  My  pen 
can  not  portray  to  the  absent  mind  what 
we  that  evening  enjoyed.  Truly  the 
Saints  here  are  greatly  blessed.  Brother 
Morgan  and  folk  have  done  a  great  ^work 
here,  and  much  more  has  yet  to  be  done. 
This  is  a  great  field  and  fully  ripe.  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  enable  us  in  all  wisdom  and 
holiness  of  life  to  build  up  His  church 
here  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  His  great 
name,  for  of  ourselves  we  are  weak  and 
can  do  nothing  to  further  this  work,  un- 
less we  have  His  Holy  Spirit. 

I  have  thought  much  about  you  since  I 
left  you,  but  I  know  you  are  in  ^ood 
hands,  and  am  sure  vour  wants  will  be 
supplied,  for  truly  your  faith  has  greatly 
assisted  me.  I  feel  and  know  it  was  a 
sacrifice  on  your  part  to  let  me  go  with 
such  a  scanty  living  for  you  and  the  chil- 
dren, but  for  the  glory  that  is  before  us, 
who  would  not  be  willing  to  endure  all 
things? 

Yes,  Matilda,  a  few  more  years  will 
wind  up  the  scenes  of  wickedness  on  this 
land,  and  bring  the  Saints  together  from 
their  long  dispersion  to  enjoy  that  prom- 
ised rest,  and  build  the  house  of  God. 
Shall  we  be  there  with  our  children?  Let 
us  commune  with  our  own  hearts  and  sav 
by  the  help  of  God  we  will;  that  we  will 
let  nothing  perplex  or  drive  us  from  the 
great  end  in  view.  I  hope  the  children 
are  good  to  you,  by  obeying  you  in  all 
things,  that  they  may  know  how  to  value 
a  good  mother.     I  will  write  again  in  two 

weeks.  Your  affectionate  husband, 

Glaud  Rodger. 

(To  be  continued). 


Queen  Victtoria'h  Orown. — Twenty  diamonds  round  the  circle,  £30,000;  2  large  center  diamonds, 
£4,000;  64  smaller  diamonds,  £5,400;  4  crospea  of  diamonds,  £12,000;  4  large  diamonds  on  the 
top  of  crosses,  £4,000 ;  12  diamonds  in  fleurnde-lis,  £10,000 ;  18  smaller  diamonds  in  the  Fame,  £2  000: 
pearls,  etc.,  on  archeB  and  crossep,  £10,000;  140  smaller  diamonds,  £5,000;  26  diamonds  in  the 
upper  croFP,  £300;  2  circles  of  pearls  about  the  rim,  £3,000.  Whole  cost  of  stones,  exclusive  of 
metal  and  work,  £111,900.  The  crown  as  It  appears,  inclndin^  workmanship  and  material,  oatside 
of  the  precious  stones,  represents  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
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BY  SB.  ABIGAIL  Y.  ALLEY. 


Mrs.  M  Walker;  Dear  SiMer:— 

1    SHALL   write   now    of    the    temple. 
Where  once  stood  the  temple  design- 
ed by  King  David,  and  executed  by  Solo- 
mon bis  son,  and  restored  by  Zernbbabel 
and  Herod,  is  now  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
called  also  the  Dome  of   the  Rock,   or 
Kabbet  es-Sukhrah.     It   occupies  a  part 
of  tbe  spacious  area  known  as  the  Haram 
esh-Sherif;   the  Noble  Sanctuary.     It  is 
needless  to  say  that  nearly  every  inch  of 
ground  in  this  sacred  enclosure  and  almost 
every  stone  upon  it,  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy.     Many  important  points 
in   the  controversies  have  been  cleared, 
through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  Exploration  Fund.     The 
difficulties  connected  with  exploration  in 
Jerusalem  were  enormous,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suflSciently  praise  the  unpar- 
alleled  labors   of   Captains  Wilson    and 
Warren,  Lieutenant  Condor  and  others, 
through   whose   undaunted   courage   and 
untiring  effort  so  many  important  discov- 
eries have  been   brought  to  light.     The 
accumulation  of  the  rubbish  of  ages  has 
bad   to  be  dug  through,  so  that  in  one 
part — the  norlh-east  wall  of  the  Temple — 
the  debris  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jeru- 
salem of  to-day  is  built  upon  a  heap  of 
buried  cities.  One  city  literally  lies  heap- 
ed upon  another;  for  Jerusalem  stood  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  sieges  from 
Jebusites  and  Israelites,  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Moham- 
medans and  Christians.  The  last  and 
twenty-Bev«»nth  siege  took  place  in  1244 
at  the  hands  of  the  wild  Kareymian 
hordes,  who  plundered  the  city  and 
slaughtered  the  priests  and  monks. 

The  Jerusalem  of  our  day  may  be  con- 
sidered the  eighth,  for  even  before  the 
time  of  King  David  there  was  a  city  there. 
The  explorers  had  thus  to  do  not  with 
one  city,  but  with  many.  The  second 
was  the  city  of  King  Solomon,  son  of 
David,  from  b.  c.  1000  to  b.  c.  597,  a  space 
of  four  hundred  years.  The  third  that  of 
Nehemiah,  which  lasted  for  some  three 
hundred  years.  Then  came  the  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Herod;  then  the  Roman 
city,  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  Titus 


had  made;  this  again  was  followed  by  the 
Mohammedan  city,  and  that  again  by  a 
Christian  city;  and  now  for  six  hundred 
years  the  modem  city  has  stood  on  the 
ruins  of  those  that  preceded  it.  So  we 
can  well  conceive  what  good  ground  the 
committee  had  to  say  thus:  '^Rubbish  and 
debris  cover  every  foot  of  the  ground, 
save  where  the  rock  crops  up  at  intervals. 
The  rubbish  is  the  wreck  of  all  these 
cities,  piled  one  above  the  other.  If  we 
examine  it,  we  have  to  determine  at  every 
step  among  the  ruins  of  which  city  we 
are  standing— Solomon,  Nehemiah,  Herod, 
Hadrian,  Constantine,  Omar,  Godfrey, 
Saladin,  Suleiman — each  in  turn  represents 
a  city." 

It  has  been  the  task  of  the  Fund  to  dig 
down  to  the  rock  itself  and  lay  bare  the 
secrets  of  each  in  succession,  and  no  doubt 
— now  that  so  many  scientific  travelers 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  restrictions 
upon  visiting  the  holy  places  of  the  Mos- 
lems are  gradually  being  relaxed — more 
light  will  be  shed  from  time  to  time  on 
the  vexed  questions  which  have  arisen, 
for  the  most  part,  from  mere  surmises. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Moriah;  tradition  says 
upon  the  very  spot  where  Oman  had  his 
threshing-floor;  where  Abraham  offered 
up  Isaac;  where  King  David  interceded 
for  the  plague-stricken  people,  and  where 
the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  Temple,  the  glory 
of  Israel,  stood.  No  one  can  stand  before 
^his  magnificent  building,  with  its  many 
colored  marbles  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light, as  once  the  goodly  stones  of  the 
Temple  shone  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  not  be  moved  with  a  strong 
emotion.  One's  thoughts  rush  away  to 
the  past  when  psalmists  wrote  and  pat- 
riots sung  of  the  Temple's  glory.  Hither 
the  tribes  came  up;  here  shone  forth  the 
light  of  the  Shekinah;  here  was  the  center 
of  the  religious,  the  poetical  and  the 
political  life  of  God's  chosen  nation. 
Then  one  thinks  of  the  defeats  and  disas- 
ters consequent  upon  disobedience;  how 
glory  after  glory  vanished,  until  alien 
powers  desolated  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  holy  place.  One  thinks  of  devout 
Jews  in  every  land,  oppressed  and  burden- 
ed, turning  toward  this  sacred  site,  and 
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rememberiDg  it  with  tears  as  they  pray 
for  restoration  to  their  land.  Above 
all,  the  Christian  thinks  of  the  little  child, 
presented  there  by  the  holy  mother,  of 
the  youth  asking  and  answering  questions; 
and  of  the  divine  man,  the  blessed  Savior, 
teaching  and  preaching  the  things  con- 
cerning himself. 

The  Haram-esh-Sherif  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  1601  feet  long  on  the  west,  1530 
on  the  east,  1024  on  the  north,  and  922  on 
the  south,  and  is  entered  by  eight  gates 
on  the  west,  the  principal  being  the  Bab- 
es-silsilck,  or  the  gait  of  the  chain. 
Entering  by  this  gate  we  have  on  the 
right  the  Mosque-el-Aksa,  and  before  us 
are  steps  leading  up  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  or  the  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah.  The 
building  has  eight  sides,  each  sixty-eight 
feet  long,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
richly  colored  porcelain  tiles,  and  a  frieze 
of  tiles  running  around  the  whole  build- 
ing, upon  which  are  passages  from  the 
Koran. 

There  are  four  gates,  or  portals,  facing 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Tra- 
dition states  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar 
took  Jerusalem,  his  first  inquiry  was  for 
the  sight  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  He  was 
conducted  to  this  spot,  then  a  huge  mound 
of  filth  and  rubbish,  and  here  he  built  the 
Mosque  which  bears  his  name.  Others 
claim  that  the  present  Mosque  was  built 
by  Abd-el-melek  in  a.  d.  686.  The  inte- 
rior is  gloomy,  and  sometimes  so  dark  that 
one  has  to  wait  until  the  eyes  grow 
accustomed  to  it.  The  interior  has  two 
cloisters,  separated  by  an  octagonal  course 
of  piers  and  columns;  within  this,  again 
another  circle  of  four  great  piers  and 
twelve  Corinthian  columns,  which  support 
the  great  dome.  The  fifty-six  stained 
glass  windows  are  of  great  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  The  walls  are  covered  with  tiles, 
on  which  are  inscribed  portions  of  the 
Koran,  as  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. The  dome  is  ninety-eight  feet  high 
and  sixty-six  in  diameter,  and  is  composed 
of  wood.  The  pavement  is  of  marble 
mosaic.  There  are  many  things  to  see  in 
this  building,  but  all  pale  before  the 
sacred  rock  immediately  beneath  the 
dome;  it  is  a  bare,  ragged,  unhewn  piece 
of  rock,  about  sixty  feet  long  and  forty- 
five  wide;  the  rock  stands  about  four  feet 
nine  and  a  half  inches  above  the  marble 
pavement  at  its  highest  point,  and  one 
foot    at    its    lowest;    it    is    one    of    the 


missae  strata,  and  has  a  dip  of  tweWe 
degrees  in  a  direction  of  eighty-five 
degrees  east  of  north.  The  surface  of  the 
rock  bears  marks  of  hard  treatment  and 
rough  chiseling;  on  the  western  side  it  is 
cut  down  in  three  steps,  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  in  an  irregular  shape,  the  object 
of  which  could  not  be  discovered.  Ne^r, 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  door  leading 
to  the  chamber  below,  are  a  nnmber  of 
small  rectangular  holes  cut  in  the  rock, 
as  if  to  receive  the  foot  of  a  railing  or 
screen,  and  at  the  same  place  is  a  circular 
opening  communicating  with  the  cave. 

A   hundred    legends    hang    about    the 
rock, — Jewish,    Christian    and    Moslem. 
Here,  according  to  the  Jews,  Melchizedek 
offered   sacrifice,    Abraham    brought    his 
son  as  an  offering,   and    the  ark  of  the 
covenant  stood;   on  this  rock  was  written 
the  unutterable  name  of  God,  which  only 
Jesus  could  pronounce.     Some  claim  that 
the   circular   hole   is    the  place   through 
which  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  poured,, 
and   was  carried   by   way  of   the  brook 
Kidron,  outside  the  city,  and  the  Moslems 
have  strung  together  some  of  the  wildest 
and  most  absurd  of  the  many  legends  in 
connection  with  it.     Descending  by  elev- 
en  steps,    we  enter  the  cave  below    the 
rock.     The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps  on  the  south-east,  passing^ 
under   a   doorway    with    a   pointed   arch 
which  looks  like  an  addition  to  the  crusa- 
ders; the  chamber  is  not  very  large,  with 
an  average  height  of  six  feet;  its  sides  so 
covered  with  plaster  and  whitewash,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  any  chisel  marks; 
but  the  surface  appears  to  be  rough  and 
irregular.     The  Mohammedan  legend  of 
the  rock  is  that  when  Mohammed  ascend- 
ed to  heaven  from  here  on  his  good  steed 
El-Burak,  the  rock  wanted  to  follow,  and 
started  for  that  purpose,  but  was  held  down 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  the  prints  of  whose 
fingers  are  still  shown  in  the  rock.     Ever 
since  then  the  rock,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,   has   been  suspended    in    the 
air,  and  the  hollow-sounding  wall  is  one 
that  was  placed   there  because  pilgrims 
who  passed    under   the   suspended    rock 
feared  that  it  should  fall  and  crush  them. 

In  the  cave  will  be  shown  the  praying- 
places  of  Abraham,  Elijah,  David,  Sol- 
omon and  Mohammed.  In  the  center  of 
the  floor  is  a  slab  covering  the  well  of 
spirits,  as  the  Moslems  allege,  into  which 
all  spirits  descend,  and  from  whence  they 
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will  be  brought  up  at  last  by  the  tufts  of 
hair  on  their  heads.  Others  affirm  that 
this  was  where  the  blood  offered  in  sacri- 
fice on  the  rock  above,  poured  forth  into 
the  Kidron.  Another  theory  is  that  this  is 
none  other  than  the  very  tomb  in  which 
the  crncificed  body  of  our  Lord  lay. 
Many  Mohammedan  legends  are  told  and 
aacred  places  shown  to  the  visitors  around 
the  Mosque,  such  as  the  shield  of  Moham- 
med's Uncle;  the  footprint  of  Mohammed; 
his  banner;  hairs  from  his  beard,  etc.;  a 
slab  with  three  nails  and  a  half  in  it. 
Originally  there  were  nineteen,  but  the  dev- 
il knocked  them  into  the  stone;  when  the 
three  and  a  half  disappear  the  end  of  the 
world  will  come.  Several  old  copies  of 
the  Koran  are  kept  in  the  Mosque. 

The  next  buildings  of  importance  in 
the  Haram  is  the  Mosque-el-aksa,  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
building,  or  group  of  buildings;  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  magnificent  Basilica  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian  in  honor  of  the  Virgin. 
The  porch  has  seven  arcades  leading  into 
the   seven   aisles   of   the   Basilca.      The 
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porch  in  front,  from  two  inches  in  the 
wall  for  statues  still  remaining  would 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  Templars 
when  they  occupied  the  building.  In  the- 
interior  four  styles  of  capitals  were 
noticed;  those  on  the  thick,  stunted  col- 
umns forming  the  center  aisle,  which  are- 
heavy  and  of  bad  design;  those  of  the 
columns  under  the  dome,  which  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  similar  to  the  ones 
in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock;  those  on  the 
pillars  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Woman's  Mosque  which  are  of  the- 
same  character  as  the  heavy  basket-shaped 
capitals  seen  in  the  Chapel  of  Helena; 
and  those  of  the  columns  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  dome,  which  are  of  the  basket- 
shaped,  but  better  proportioned  than  the 
others.  The  columns  and  piers  of  the 
Mosque  are  connected  by  a  rude  archi- 
trave, which  consists  of  beams  of  roughly- 
squared  timber,  inclosed  in  a  casing  of 
one  inch  stuff,  on  which  the  decoration, 
such  as  it  is,  is  made;  the  beams  are  much 
decayed,  and  appear  older  than  the  casing. 
All  the  arches  are  pointed.  Some  of  the- 
windows  are  very  good. 
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DEAR  FRIENDS:— It  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  erection  of  the  College  at 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  that  I  write  you  the  fol- 
lowing. 

It  was  but  a  few  short  months  ago  that 
an  interest  in  this  college  was  awakened 
in  me.  Not  thinking  that  I  could  ever 
expect  to  do  anything  for  it,  being  so 
much  from  among  our  people,  the  thought 
of  it  sank  into  oblivion,  and  was  soon 
buried  with  the  thoughts  of  other  enter- 
prises. About  a  month  ago,  the  subject 
came  up  before  me  again,  and  I  began 
thinking  more  earnestly  about  it.  The 
thought  was  aroused  in  my  mind  by  read- 
ing a  letter  written  by  Sister  Walker  of 
Lamoni,  and  I  wondered  to  myself  why 
our  church  could  not  step  out  upon  that 
broad  field  —  the  field  of  education. 

From  my  limited  observation,  I  find 
that  education  is  keeping  pace  with  gen- 


eral progress,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  now 
country  becomes  sparingly  settled,  we 
find  school-houses  rising  up  as  if  from  a 
necessity.  Church  and  school  grow  up 
together.  Fathers  take  charge  of  the 
local  governmental  affairs  while  they  send 
their  children  to  school  in  order  that,, 
when  the  older  fall  out  of  the  ranks  from 
old  age,  or  death,  there  will  be  others  who 
are  educated  and  prepared  to  step  in  and 
assume  the  duties  of  those  who  were  in 
charge  before  them. 

Education  not  only  prepares  the  youth 
to  take  charge  of  governmental  affairs, 
but,  to  my  mind,  it  better  qualifies  him  to 
understand  his  most  holy  and  sacred  re- 
lation to  God  and  Nature's  laws.  He 
who  is  ignorant  of  nature's  laws,  and 
allows  the  mind  or  bodv  to  become  defiled 
commits  a  sin.  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
Godliness,  and  why  should  we  not  strive 
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to  do  that  which  will  instruct  and  parify 
the  mind  of  the  growing  youth  that  he 
may  more  fully  understand  his  relations 
to  God,  and  his  duty  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  nature? 

Before  ymi^  dear  reader,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  work  that  will  be  of 
untold  value  to  your  people,  and  for  which 
God  will  bless  you  in  your  attempts  to 
carry  it  through.  The  work  that  is  be- 
fore you  is  to  assist  all  that  is  in  your 
power  to  furnish  financial  means  to  bUild 
the  College  at  Lamoni.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  it  is  built  but  what  it 


will  add  greatly  to  the  success  of  oar 
church. 

Plans  for  raising  the  funds  required  to 
do  this  work  will  be,  if  they  are  not  now, 
placed  before  you,  and  my  most  earnest 
request  is  that  you^  dear  reader,  will 
assist  in  this  matter  as  much  as  possible. 
Tour  help  is  needed,  and  God  will  bless 
you  inasmuch  as  you  lend  your  aid. 

May  God  animate  each  one  of  us  inso- 
much that  we  will  take  hold  of,  and  push 
through,  successfully,  the  building  of  this 
College.  May  we  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
near  future,  "it  is  finished." 


THANKSGIVING. 

Thb  harvest  time  of  the  year  ha5  come  and  pone,  the  wniliiijr  fields  of  grain  have  been  garnered, 
— ^the  rich  abundance  of  the  fragrant  clover  blooms  have  <riven  place  to  the  tender  after-math 
upon  which  the  farmer's  flocks  and  herds  are  feeding  in  these  dreamy  autumn  days,  and  the 
time  of  Thanksgiving  has  come.  If  one  season  above  another  calls  upon  us  to  ''count  ap  oar 
mercies,"  is  it  not  at  hand,  and  how  can  we  render  thanks  unto  God  in  a  manner  more  accepta- 
ble than  by  giving  of  the  abundance  which  the  earth  has  poured  into  our  barns  and  granaries* 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Lord's  work? 

The  following  has  been  selected  as  being  rich  in  thought  especially  adapted  to  the  season 
and  time. 

THANKSGIVING     ANN. 


BY  KATE  W.  HAMILTON. 


IN  the  kitchen  doorway,  underneath  its 
arch  of  swaying  vines  and  dependent 
purple  clusters,  the  old  woman  sat,  tired 
and  warm,  vigorously  fanning  her  face 
with  her  calico  apron.  It  was  a  dark 
face,  surmounted  by  a  turban,  and  wear- 
ing, just  now,  a  look  of  troubled  thought- 
fulness  not  quite  in  accordance  with  her 
name — a  name  oddly  acquired  from  an 
old  church  anthem  that  she  used  to  sing 
somewhat  on  this  wise— 

"Thanksgivin*  an* — 
"Johnny,   don't   play   dar   in   de    water, 
chile! 

"Thanksgivin*  an' — 

"Run  away  now,  Susie,  dearie! 

"Thanksgivin*  an* — 

"Take  care  o'  dat  bressed  baby!     Here's 
some  ginger-bread  for  him. 

"Thanksgivin'  an'  de  voice  o'  melody." 

You  laugh!  but  looking  after  all  these 
little  things  was  her  work,  her  duty;  and 


she  spent  the  intervals  in  singing  praise. 
Do  many  of  us  make  better  use  of  oar 
spare  moments? 

So  the  children  called  her  Thanksgiy- 
ing  Ann;  her  other  name  was  forgotten, 
and  Thanksgiving  Ann  she  would  be  now 
to  the  end  of  her  days.  How  many  these 
days  had  already  been,  no  one  knew.  She 
had  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  for 
yeart^,  whether  as  mistress  or  servant  of 
the  establishment  they  could  scarcely  tell; 
they  only  knew  she  was  invaluable.  She 
had  taken  a  grandmotherly  guardianship 
of  all  the  children,  and  had  a  voice  in 
most  matters  that  concerned  the  father 
and  mother,  while  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment she  reigned  supreme. 

The  early  usual  breakfast  was  over. 
She  had  bestowed  unusual  care  upon  it, 
because  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society, 
visiting  some  of  the  country  places  for 
contributions,  was  to  partake  of  it  with 
them.     But  while  she  was  busy  with  a 
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fine  batch  of  delicate  waffles,  the  gentle- 
man had  pleaded  an  appointment,  and, 
taking  hasty  leave  of  his  host  and  hostess, 
bad  departed  unobserved  from  the  kitchen 
window;  and  Thanksgiving  Ann's  "Bible 
money"  was  still  in  her  pocket. 

"Didn't  ask  me,  nor  give  me  no  chance. 
Jnst  's  if,  'cause  a  pnsson's  old  an'  colored, 
dey  didn't  owe  de  Lord  nufiin;  an' 
wouldn't  pay  it  if  dey  did,"  she  mur- 
mured, when  the  state  of  the  case  became 
known. 

However,  Silas,  the  long-limbed,  untir- 
ing, and  shrewd,  who  regarded  the  old 
woman  with  a  curious  mixture  of  patron- 
age and  veneration,  had  volunteered  to 
Ton  after  the  vanished  guest,  and  "catch 
him  if  he  was  anywhere  this  side  of 
"Chainy."  And  even  while  Thanksgiving 
«at  in  the  doorway,  the  messenger 
returned,  apparently  unwearied  in  his 
•chase. 

"Wa-ll,  I  i'Auw  up  with  him — told  ye  I 
would  give  him  the  three  dollars.  He 
seemed  kind  of  fiustered  to  have  missed 
such  a  nugget;  and  he  said  'twas  a  giner- 
ous  jonation — equal  to  your  master' f^; 
which  proves,"  said  Silas,  shutting  one 
eye,  and  appearing  to  survey  the  subject 
meditativelv  with  the  other,  "that  some 
folks  can  do  as  much  good  just  offhand 
as  some  other  folks  can  with  no  end  of 
pinchin'  an'  screwin'  beforehand." 

"Think  it  proves  dat  folks  dat  don't 
have  no  great  'mount  can  do  as  much  in  a 
^ood  cause  by  thinkin'  'bout  it  a  little 
aforehand,  as  other  folks  will  dat  has 
more,  and  puts  der  hands  in  der  pockets 
when  de  time  comes.  I  believe  in  sys- 
tematics  'bout  such  things,  I  does;"  and 
with  an  energetic  bob  of  her  head,  by  way 
of  emphasizing  her  words,  old  Thanks- 
giving walked  into  the  house. 

"Thanksgivin'  an*  de  voice  o*  melody," 

«he  began  in  her  high,  weird  voice;  but 
the  words  died  on  her  lips — her  heart  was 
too  burdened  to  sing. 

"Only  three  dollars  out'n  all  her  'bund- 
ance!"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "Well, 
mebby  I  oughtn't  to  judge;  but  then  I 
don't  judge,  I  knows.  Course  I  knows 
when  I'se  here  all  de  time,  and  sees  de 
good  clo'es,  an'  de  carr'age,  an'  de  musics, 
an'  de  fine  times — folks,  an'  bosses,  an, 
tables  all  provided  for,  an'  de  Lord  of 
glory  lef  to  take  what  happen  when  de 
time  comes,    an'    no   prep'ration  at  all! 


Sure  'no ugh.  He  don't  need  der  help.  All 
de  world  is  His;  and  He  send  clo'es  to 
His  naked,  an'  bread  to  His  hungry,  an' 
Bibles  to  His  heathen  if  dey  don't  give  a 
cent;  but  den  dey're  pinchin'  an  starvin' 
der  own  dear  souls.  Well — 'taint  my 
soul!  but  I  loves  'cm,  an'  dey're  missin'  a 
great  blessin'." 

These  friends,  so  beloved,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  old  woman's  opinion  upon 
what  she  called  "systematics  in  givin'." 
•  "The  idea  of  counting  up  one's  income, 
and  setting  aside  a  fixed  portion  of  it  for 
charity,  and  then  calling  only  what 
remained  one's  own,  makes  our  religion 
seem  arbitrary  and  exacting;  it  is  like  a 
tax,"  said  Mrs.  Allyn,  one  day;  "and  I 
think  such  a  view  of  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  avoided.  I  like  to  give  freely  and 
gladly  of  what  I  have  when  the  time 
comes." 

"If  ye  aint  give  so  freely  an'  gladly  for 
Miss  Susie's  new  necklaces  an'  ver  own 
new  dresses  dat  ye  don't  have  much  when 
de  time  comes,"  interposed  Thanksgiving 
Ann. 

"I  think  one  gives  with  a  more  free  and 
generous  feeling  in  that  way,"  pursued 
the  lady,  without  seeming  to  heed  the  in- 
terruption. "Money  laid  aside  before- 
hand has  only  a  sense  of  duty  and  not 
much  feeling  about  it;  besides,  what  dif- 
ference can  it  make,  so  long  as  one  does 
give  what  they  can  when  there  is  a  call?" 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  provided  for  dat 
way,"  declared  Thanksgiving.  "Was, 
once,  when  I  was  a  slave,  'fore  I  was  de 
Lord's  free  woman.  Ye  see,  I  was  a 
young  no-'count  girl,  not  worf  thinkin' 
much  'bout;  so  my  ole  massa  he  leP  me 
to  take  what  happened  when  de  time 
come.  An'  sometimes  I  happened  to  get 
a  dress,  an'  sometimes  a  pair  of  ole  shoes; 
an'  sometimes  I  didn't  happen  to  get 
nuffin',  and  den  I  went  bare-foot;  an' 
dat's  jist  the  way — " 

"Why,  Thanksgiving,  that's  not  rever- 
ent!" exclaimed  Mrs.  Allyn,  shocked  at 
the  comparison. 

"Jist  what  I  thought,  didn't  treat  me 
with  no  kind  of  reverence,"  answered 
Thanksgiving. 

"Well,  .to  go  back  to  the  original  sub- 
ject, all  these  things  are  mere  matters  of 
opinion.  One  person  likes  one  way  best; 
and  another  person  another,"  said  the 
lady  smilingly,  as  she  walked  from  the 
room. 
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"'Pears  to  me  it's  a  matter  of  which 
way  de  Massa  likes  best,"  observed  the 
old  woman,  settling  her  turban.  Bnt 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  her  comment, 
and  affairs  followed  their  accustomed 
routine.  Meanwhile,  out  of  her  own  little 
store,  she  carefully  laid  aside  one-eighth. 
"'Cause  if  dem  old  Israelites  was  tol'  to 
give  one-tenth,  I'd  like  to  frow  in  a  little 
more,  for  good  measure.  Talk  'bout  it's 
bein'  like  a  tax  to  put  some  away  for  such 
things!  'Clare!  I  get  studyin'  what 
each  dollar  mus'  do,  till  I  get  'em  so 
loadened  up  wid  prayin's  on  thinkin's  dat 
I  mos'  believe  dey  weigh  double  when 
dey  does  go. 

"O  de  Lamb!  de  levin'  fiamb ! 

De  Tjamb  of  Calvarv  I 
De  Lamb  dat  was  slain  an'  lives  again, 
An'  intercedes  for  nie." 

And  now  another  call  had  come. 

"Came,  unfortunately,  at  a  time  when 
we  were  rather  short,"  Mrs  Allyn  said, 
regretfully.  "However,  we  gave  all  we 
could,"  she  added.  "I  hope  it  will  do 
good,  and  I  wish  it  were  five  times  as 
much." 

Old  Thanksgiving  shook  her  head  over 
that  cheerful  dismissal  of  the  subject. 
She  shook  it  many  times  that  morning, 
and  seemed  intensely  thoughtful,  as  she 
moved  slowly  about  her  work. 

"'Spose  I  needn't  fret  'bout  other  folks' 
duty — dat  ain't  none  o'  my  business;  yas 
'tis,  too,  'cause  dey's  irood  to  me,  an'  I 
loves  'em.  'Tain't  like's  if  dey  didn't  call 
darselvcs  His,  neither." 

Mr.  Allyn  brought  in  a  basket  of  beau- 
tiful peaches,  the  iirst  of  the  season,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table  by  her  side. 

"Aren't  those  fine,  Thanksgiving?  Let 
the  children  have  a  few,  if  you  think  best; 
but  give  them  to  us  for  dinner." 

"Sartain,  I'll  give  you  all  dar  is,"  she 
responded,  surveying  the  fruit. 

Presently  came  the  pattering  of  several 
pairs  of  small  feet;  bright  eyes  espied  the 
basket,  and  immediately  arose  a  cry: 

"O,  how  nice!  Thanksgiving  Ann, 
may  I  have  one?" 

"And  I?" 

"And  I,  too?" 

"Help  yourselves,  dearies,"  answered 
the  old  woman  composedly,  never  turning 
to  see  how  often,  or  to  what  extent  her 
injunction  was  obeyed.  She  was  seated 
in  the  doorway  again,  busily  sewing  on  a 
calico  apron.     She  still   sat  there  when. 


near  the  dinner-hour,  Mrs.  Allyn  passed 
through  the  kitchen,  and  a  little  surprised 
at  its  coolness  and  quietness  at  that  hour, 
asked  wonderingly: 

"What  has  happened.  Thanksgiving? 
Haven't  decided  upon  a  fast,  have  you?" 

"No,  honey;  thought  I'd  give  ye  what 
I  happened  to  have  when  de  time  come,** 
said  I'hanksgiving  Ann,  coolly,  holding 
up  her  apron  to  measure  its  length. 

It  seemed  a  little  odd,  Mrs.  Allyn 
thought.  But  then  old  Thanksgiving 
needed  no  oversight;  she  liked  her  little 
surprises  now  and  then,  too;  and  doubt- 
less she  had  something  all  planned  and  in 
course  of  preparation;  so  the  lady  went 
her  way,  more  than  half  expecting  an 
especially  tempting  board  because  of  her 
cook's  apparent  carelessness  that  day. 
But  when  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  both 
master  and  mistress  scanned  the  table 
with  wide-open  eyes  of  astonishment,  so 
plain  and  meagre  were  its  contents,  so  un- 
like any  dinner  that  had  ever  before  been 
served  in  that  house. 

"What  has  happened,  my  dear?"  asked 
the  gentleman,  turning  to  his  wife. 

"Dat's  all  de  col'  meat  dar  was — sorrv 
I  didn't  have  no  more,"  she  said,  half 
apologetically. 

"But  I  sent  home  a  choice  roast  this 
morning,"  began  Mr.  Allyn,  wonderingly; 
"and  you  have  no  potatoes  neither  —  nor 
vegetables  of  any  kind  !" 

"Laws,  yes!  But  den  a  body  has  to 
think  about  it  a  good  while  aforehand  to 
get  a  roast  cooked,  an'  just  the  same  with 
taters;  an'  I  thought  I'd  give  ye  what  I 
happened  to  have  when  de  time  come, 
and  I  didn't  happen  to  have  much  of  nuf- 
fin.  'Clare!  I  forgot  de  bread!"  and, 
trotting  away,  she  returned  with  a  plate 
of  cold  corn  cake. 

"No  bread!"  murmured  Mrs.  Allyn. 

"No,  honey;  used  it  all  up  for  toast  dis 
raornin.'  Might  have  made  biscuit  or 
muffins,  if  I  had  planned  for  'em  long 
enough;  but  dat  kind  o'  makes  a  body 
feel's  if  dey  had  to  do  it,  an'  I  wanted  to 
get  dinner  for  yer  all  o'  my  warm  feelin's, 
when  de  time  come." 

"When  a  man  has  provided  bountifully 
for  his  household,  it  seems  as  if  he  might 
expect  to  enjoy  a  small  share  of  it  him- 
self, even  if  the  preparation  does  require 
a  little  trouble,"  remarked  Mr.  Allyn,  im- 
patiently; but  still  too  bewildered  at  such 
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an  xiiTprecedented  state  of  affaire   to   be 
thoroughly  indignant. 

^'Cur'us  how  things  make  a  body  think 
o'  Bible  verees,"  said  Thanksgiving  mus- 
ingly. "Dar's  dat  one  'bout  *who  giveth 
as  all  things  richly  to  enjoy;'  an'  *what 
shall  I  render  to  de  Lord  for  all  His  bene- 
fits to'ard  me.'  Dar!  I  didn't  put  on  dem 
peaches." 

"Has  Thanksgiving  suddenly  lost  her 
senses?"  questioned  the  gentleman,  as  the 
^oor  closed  after  her. 

"I  suspect  there  is  a  'method  in  her 
madness,'"  replied  his  wife,  a  faint  smile 
crossing  her  lips. 

The  old  woman  returned  with  the  bas- 
ket, sadly  despoiled  of  its  morning  con- 
tents; but  she  composedly  bestowed  the 
remainder  in  a  fruit  dish. 

«<Dat's  all!  De  chilem  eat  a  good 
many,  an'  dey  was  used  up  one  way  an' 
'nother.  I'se  sorry  dar  aint  no  more;  but 
I  hopes  y'll  'joy  what  dar  is,  an'  I  wishes 
'twas  five  times  as  much." 

A  look  of  sudden  intelligence  flashed 
into  Mr.  Allyu's  eyes;  he  bit  his  lips  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said  quietly: 

"Couldn't  you  have  laid  aside  some  for 
UB,  Thanksgiving?" 

"Wall,  dar  now!  s'pose  I  ccJuld,"  said 
the  old  servant,  relenting  at  the  tone; 
"b'lieve  I  will,  next  time.  AUere  kind  o' 
thought  de  folks  things  belonged  to  had 
de  best  right  to  'em;  but  I'd  heard  givin' 
whatever  happened  to  be  on  hand  was  so 
much  freer  an'  lovin'er  a  wav  o'  servin' 
dem  ye  love  best,  dat  I  thought  I'd  try  it. 
But  it  does  'pear  's  if  dey  fared  slim,  an' 
I  spects  V\\  go  back  to  de  ole  plan  o'  sys- 
t^matics." 

"Do  you  see,  George?"  questioned  the 
wife,  when  they  were  again  alone. 

"Yes,  I  see.  An  object  lesson,  with  a 
vengeance!" 

"And  if  she  should  be  right,  and  our 
careless  giving  seem  anything  like  this?" 
pursued  Mrs.  Allyn,  with  a  troubled  face. 

"She  is  right,  Fanny;  it  doesn't  take 
much  argument  to  show  that.  We  call 
Christ  our  King  and  Master;  believe  that 
every  blessing  we  have  in  this  world  is 
his  direct  gift;  and  all  our  hopes  for  the 
world  to  come  are  in  Ilim.  We  profess 
to  be  not  our  own,  but  His;  to  be  jour- 
neying towards  II is  royal  city;  and  that 
his  service  is  our  chief  business  here;  and 
yet,  strangely  enough,  we  provide  lavish- 
ly for  our  own  appareling,  entertainment 


and  ease,  and  apportion  nothing  for  the 
interests  of  His  kingdom,  or  the  forward- 
ing of  His  work;  but  leave  that  to  any 
chance  pence  that  may  happen  to  be  left 
after  all  our  wants  and  fancies  are  grati- 
fied. It  deesn't  seem  verv  like  faithful 
or  loving  service,"  Mr.  Allyn  answered, 
gravely.  "I  have  been  thinking  in  that 
direction  occasionally,  lately,  but  have 
been  too  indolent,  careless  or  selfish  to 
come  to  a  decision  and  make  any  change." 

There  was  a  lonoc  talk  over  that  dinner- 
table — indeed,  it  did  not  furnish  opportu- 
nity for  much  other  employment;  and 
that  afternoon  the  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether examined  into  their  expenses  and 
income,  and  set  apart  a  certain  portion  as 
sacred  unto  their  Lord — doing  it  some- 
what after  Thanksgiving's  plan  of  "good 
measure."  To  do  this,  they  found,  re- 
quired the  giving  up  of  some  needless  in- 
dulgences—  a  few  accustomed  luxuries. 
But  a  cause  never  grows  less  dear  on  ac- 
count of  the  sacrifice  we  make  for  it,  and 
as  these  two  scanned  the  various  fields  of 
labor,  in  deciding  what  to  bestow  here 
and  what  there,  they  awoke  to  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  magnitude  and  glory  of 
the  work,  and  a  new  interest  in  its  success 
— the  beginning  of  that  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  those  who  "sow  beside  all 
waters." 

Mrs.  Allyan  told  Thanksgiving  of  their 
new  arrangement,  and  concluded,  laugh- 
ingly, though  the  teare  stood  in  her  eyes: 

"Ann,  now,  I  suppose  you  are  satis- 
fied?" 

"I's  'mazin'  glad,  said  Thanksgiving, 
looking  up  brightly;  "but  satisfied — dat's 
a  long,  deep  word;  an'  de  Bible  says  it 
will  be  when  we  *awake  in  his  likeness.'" 

"Wall,  now,  I  don't  prefess  none  o' 
these  kind  o'  things,  said  Silas,  standing 
on  one  foot,  and  swinging  the  other,  "but 
I  don't  mind  tellin'  ye  that  I  think  your 
way's  right,  an'  I  don't  believe  nobody 
ever  lost  nothin'  by  what  they  give  to 
God;  'cause  He's  pretty  certain  to  pay  it 
back  with  compound  interest  to  them,  you 
see;  but  I  don't  s'pose  you'd  call  that  a 
right  good  motive;  would  you?" 

"Not  de  best,  Silas;  not  de  best;  but  it 
don't  make  folks  love  de  Lord  any  de  less, 
'cause  He  's  a  good  paymaster,  and  keeps 
His  word.  People  dat  starts  in  givin'  to 
de  Lord  wid  dat  kind  o'  motives  soon  out- 
grow 'em — it  soon  gits  to  be  payin'  rad'er 
dan  givin'. " 
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Wa-11,  ye  see,  folks  don*t  aLways  feel 
right,"  observed  Silas,  dropping  dexter- 
oasly  on  the  other  foot. 

"No,  they  don't.  When  ebery  body 
feels  right,   an'  does  right,   dat'll  be  de 


millenniam.  But  I's  glad  of  de  faint 
streak  of  datday  dat's  come  to  dis  house!^^ 
And  she  went  in,  with  her  old  song  upon* 
her  lips: 


tt 


TbankBgivin'  an'  de  voice  o'  melody." 

—Selected. 


Bdife®p'S  G®ppiep. 


In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  "Incident  in  the 
Life  of  Elder  Hervey  Green,"  taken  from  Smn/s' 
Herald  of  February  15th,  1876. 

We  also  present  our  readers  with  his  likeness. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  a  biography  instead 
of  this  one  brief  sketch,  and  also  a  better  like- 
ness ;  but  it  is  the  best  plate  our  artist  could 
produce  from  the  dim  and  imperfect  original. 
If  those  to  whom  God  has  minifested  his 
power  in  a  special  manner,  fully  realized  the 
great  good  which  might  be  done  by  '  Giving 
God  the  glory,"  we  are  sure  they  would  not  be 
so  slow  to  speak  of  his  wonderful  goodness  to 
them,  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  children  of 
the  Saints  might  be  built  up  and  strengthened 
in  their  most  holy  faith.  Do  we  know  whose  is 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  ?    If  we  do, 

is  it  wise  or  is  it  unwise  to  place  by  the  road- 
side of  life  no  stones  of  memorial  that  9a  they 
journey  along  they  may  inquire,  *'How  came 
these  here?" 

The  memorial  stones  pitched  in  Gilgal  were 
remarkable  (so  travelers  relate)  from  the  fajcX 
that  for  miles  around  not  a  stone  was  to  be 
found,  not  even  a  pebble  tipon  the  grassy  plain. 
Naturally  the  first  question  to  arise  would  be: 
"How  came  these  here?"  Israel  would  then  re- 
count in  the  hearing  of  their  children,  bow  the 
Lord  parted  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  they 
came  over  dry  shod. 

We  are  living  in  an  eminently  practical  age ; 
an  age  which  does  not  believe  in  miracles, 
neither  in  the  manifestation  of  God*8  power  now 
as  in  former  times.  This  unbelief  stretches  out 
around  us  like  the  plain  of  Gilgal  and  ought 
those  who  with  words  of  soberness  and  truth 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  God,  to  re- 
main silent?    We  trust  that  those  who  read  in 


this  present  issue  "Others  With  The  Church  \Tk 
an  Early  Day,"  and  who  will  surely  be  blessed 
and  strengthened  in  the  reading  of  it,  will  ques- 
tion whether  they  have  not  a  testimony  to  con- 
tribute and  not  only  question,  but  send  it  to  us. 
Many  are  writing  us  of  the  satisfaction  they  are 
taking  in  their  bound  volumes  of  the  Leaves^ 
and  for  this  reason  we  know  that  testimonies 
recorded  there  will  be  preserved  and  handed 
down. 

One  issue  more  will  close  our  present  volume- 
and  we  trust  our  friends  as  they  remember  this 
will  question,  "Have  I  anything  to  do  in  help- 
ing to  sustain  our  magazine?"  Just  a  few 
hours  work  put  forth  with  earnest  effort  by 
those  who-  feel  the  need  if  this  publication,, 
would  accomplish  wonders.  We  do  earnestly 
thank  tho-e  who  are  working  in  its  interest,  and 
will  say  that  our  faith  is  that  the  magazine  has  a. 
work  before  it  compared  with  which  the  past  is 
as  a  small  matter.  Let  us  take  courage,  then,, 
and  press  on,  looking  to  God  for  guidance  and 
strength. 


To  ouK  patrons  and  friends  we  wish  to  say  that 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  in  the  future  to 
adopt  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  following  ruler 
namely:  Always  to  discontinue  the  maganne 
at  the  expiration  of  your  subscription,  unless 
you  renew  your  subscription  or  write  us  that 
you  wish  it  continued.  We  are  willing  to  wait 
when  you  can  not  conveniently  send  the  money 
at  the  time,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  send  it,  at 
our  own  expense,  to  those  who  do  not  want  it 
enough  to  write  (or  it.  Please  don't  forget  this. 
Our  friends  w^ho  are  soliciting  subscribers  will 
please  keep  a  list  of  the  names  they  send  in. 
Don't  forget  this. 


For  an  evil-doer  we  ought  to  have  pity.  For  evil  itself  we  ought  to  have  abhorrence.  One's 
evil-doing  is  almost  sure  to  bring  sorrow  and  suffering  to  others;  but  there  is  no  sad  result  front 
evil-doing  to  be  compared  with  that  which  comes  to  the  evil-doer  himself.  While  we  shrink  from 
sin,  let  us  think  tenderly  and  regretfully  of  the  wretched  one  who  must  bear  the  heaviest  buidea 
of  his  own  sinning. 
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Thank  God  for  rest,  where  none  moleet, 

And  none  can  make  afraid. 
For  Peace  that  sits  as  Plenty's  guest 

Beneath  the  homestead  enade! 

Build  up  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 

O  grateful  heart««  of  ours ! 
#        *       * 

There  let  the  common  heart  keep  time 

To  such  an  anthem  sung, 
As  never  swelled  on  poet^s  rhyme. 

Or  thrilled  on  singer's  tongue. 

A  song  of  faith  that  trusts  the  end 

To  match  the  good  begun, 
Nor  doubts  the  power  of  Jove  to  blend 

The  hearts  of  men  as  one ! —  Wkiiiter. 


"thanksgiving." 

This  feast  should  commemorate  the  Harvest 
Honae  of  kindly  deeds  and  words,  the  reaping 
froui  a  tfowing'  of  honest  endeavor  and  hi^h 
purpose  as  wefl  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits 
of  tne  earth.  As  the  ^ift  without  the  giver  is 
bare,  so  this  festival  without  the  animation  of 
the  spirit  that  prompted  its  existence  is  shorn 
of  its  deepest  meaning. 


tied  to  a  clipped  ^ose  quill,  with  a  ribbon,  cord 
or  tinsel-thread  is  a  novel  penwiper. 


CHAMOIS  SKINS  FOR  FANCY  WORK. 

Chamois  and  buckskins  have  shown  them- 
selves as  the  latest  materials  upon  which  to 
extend  decorative  efforts.  It  seems  surprising 
that  these  were  not  thought  of  sooner,  when  we 
consider  how  long  buckskin  has  been  used  for 
tobacco-pouches,  and  (ow  often  we  see  Indian 
moccasins  embroidered  with  moose-hair  and 
beads.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  lady  to 
make  a  little  skin  tobacco-pouch,  and  then  call 
it  something  else,  for  instance,  button-bag. 
These  soft  skins  will  take  painting  and  em- 
broidery quite  as  well  as  silk  or  satin  will. 

Chamois  is  now  used  to  cover  pin-cushions 
and  toilet  bottles,  just  as  satin  and  plush  were 
until  recently.  It  ap))ears  in  penwipers,  book- 
markers and  other  little  novelties,  just  as  velvet, 
flannel  or  decorated  drawing-paper  might. 
Watch  pockets,  photograph  cases,  needle-books 
and  the  like  are  among  some  of  the  little  articles 
that  might  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  latet^t  use  for  a  large  chamois  skin  is  to 
make  a  table  or  chair-scarf  It  has  the  beauti- 
ful ecru  tint  so  much  admired  in  linen  and 
other  fevorite  embroidery  fabrics.  It  requires 
only  a  simple  finish,  as  a  pinked  edge,  and  the 
ends  cut  out  in  narrow  strips  for  fringe.  Fringe, 
pompons  and  tassels  composed  of  thin  strips  of 
the  chamois  are  often  anded  by  way  of  orna- 
ment to  little  articles  made  of  ot**er  material,  as 
velvet  or  paper.    A   bunch  ot  chamois  strips, 


A  PRBTTT  BAG 

To  hang  on  the  back  of  a  chair  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  blue  and  white  bed-ticking,  the  white 
stripes  feather-stitched  with  pink  silk  and  the- 
blue  stripes  covered  with  tinsel.  The  other  side- 
of  the  bag,  also  the  &cing,  is  of  pink  satin,  and 
the  bottom  is  finished  with  pink  plush  balls. 


FANCY  RUGS. 

Take  pieces  of  wool  carpeting,  cut  in  bias 
stripe  three  inches  wide,  ravel  both  edges  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch.  Place  the  pieces  on  a  piece 
of  coffee  sacking,  letting  them  overlap  each 
other;  stitch  on  the  sewing  machine.  They 
are  very  handsome  when  finished,  looking 
much  like  Persian  rugs. 


KXNSINOTON  OR  PKN  PAINTING. 

There  is  no  wa)r  of  ornamenting  table  scarf^ 
lambrequins,  curtains,  etc.,  which  gives  a  more 
pleasing  result  for  the  time  and  material  one 
uses  than  pen  painting.  If  one  is  at  all  apt,  it 
requires  little  practice  to  do  a  piece  of  painting- 
very  nicely;  and  white  work  of  this  kind  is 
very  expensive,  if  it  must  be  purchased,  the 
material  costs  verj^  little. 

Have  the  material,  upon  which  the  design  is 
outlined  in  chalk  or  stamped,  stretched  on  a 
board.  Mix  ordinary  oil  paints  or  enamel 
colors  with  a  very  little  turpentine  or  mastic 
varnish,  till  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  but- 
ter; take  them  on  your  palette  knife  and  scrape 
them  on  to  the  edge  of  a  small  tin  palette.  Hav- 
ing the  differ  ^nt  shades  of  the  flower  desired 
ready  on  the  palette,  take  an  ordinary  brass  or 
steel  pen,  with  broad  shoulders,  -ind  scrape  up  a 
small  quantity  of  the  paint.  Stick  the  point  of 
the  pen  flrml^  into  the  outline,  turn  it  sharply 
over  and  pamt  will  be  left  on  the  design.  In 
this  way  outline  the  whole  flower;  then  wipe 
the  pen  clean,  and  stroke  the  rim  of  paint  down 
closely  and  evenly,  this  will  produce  a  series  of 
lines  each  resembling  a  crewel  stitch.  For  the 
veins  of  leaves  and  flowers,  the  paints  are  mere- 
ly laid  on  finely  with  the  i)en  and  not  stroked 
down.  For  the  centere  of  d'iisies,  sunflowers, 
etc.,  put  the  paint  on  in  one  thick  lump  and 
punrn  with  the  point  of  a  coarse  pin  till  the  de- 
sired effect  is  obtained.  Brilliant  effects  are 
easily  attained  by  u»ing  gold  and  silver  with 
bright  colors.  If  you  paint  upon  delicate  shades 
of  satin,  cover  the  boani  with  canton  flannel 
and  rub  magnesia  over  it ;  then  tack  the  satin 
over  this  tightly.  Mix  the  paints  ready  for  use 
and  place  on  a  blotting  paper  to  absorb  the  oil.. 
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ROUND  TABLE. 


CROCHKTTKD  QUSEN  LACK. 


1.  Chain  24.  Turn,  one  double  in  eighth 
stitch.  *Chain  5,  skip  3.  One  doable  in  next. 
Repeat  three  times. 

2.  *Chain  5.  One  double  in  loop  of  5  chain. 
Repeat  4  times. 

3.  Chain  5.  One  double  in  first  loop.  A  phell 
-of  5  trebles  in  the  next  double.  One  double  in 
next  loop.  *Chain  one  double  in  next  loop. 
Hepeflt  twice. 

4.  Chain  5.  One  double  in  loop.  Repeat 
twice.  Shell  (that  in  five  trebles),  in  next 
double,  to  the  rifrhtof  the  other  shell  and  make 
one  double  in  the  center  of  the  same  shell  in 
the  double  at  the  end  of  the  other  ahell  in  the 
last  row  and  fasten  with  one  double  in  the  last 
loop. 

5.  Chain  8.  Shell  in  double  to  the  rijrht  of 
shell  in  last  row.  One  double  in  center  of  same 
shell.  Make  a  second  shell  in  double  between 
the  two  shells  and  fasten  with  one  double  in 
next.  Make  a  third  shell  in  double  at  the  end 
of  the  shell  of  last  row  and  fasten  with  one 
■double  in  loop.  Chain  5,  one  double  in  loop. 
Repeat. 

6.  *Chain  5.  One  double  in  loop.  Repeat 
twice.  One  shell  in  double  between  the  first 
two  shells.  One  double  in  center  shell.  A  sec- 
ond shell  in  double  between  the  last  and  center 
shell  and  one  double  in  center  of  last  shell. 

7.  Chain  8.  One  donble  in  center  of  first 
flhell.  Make  the  last  shell  to  form  the  diamond, 
in  the  double  between  the  two  shells.  One 
doable  in  center  of  second  shell.  *Chain  5,  one 
double  in  loop.    Repeat  twice. 

8.  ♦Chain  «5.  One  double  in  lot>p.  Repeat  5 
times.  The  fourth  double  comes  in  the  center 
of  shell.  The  fifth  in  the  loop  of  3  chain  at  the 
end. 

9?  *Chain  5.  One  double  in  loop.  Repeat  4 
times. 

10.  Chain  6.  One  double  in  loop.  Repeat  4 
times.  You  now  bejrin  the  border,  which  is 
semi-circular.  Chain  5.  Hold  the  work  side- 
ways and  make  one  donhlp  in  the  double  at  the 
end  of  the  eitrhth  row.  Turn  and  make  eijjht 
doubles  on  this  chain.  Chain  5.  Turn  a^in 
and  make  one  treble  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  the  eiorht  doubles.  Chain  5.  One 
donble  in  the  last.  Turn  a^in.  ^Take  six  doub- 
les in  the  first  chain  of  five.  Chain  1.  Six 
doubles  in  the  second  chain  of  five. 

11.  Like  the  third  row. 

12.  Like  the  fourth  row.  Then  chain  2.  Make 
one  trehlo  in  the  first  of  the  six  doubles  in  bor- 
der. Chain  2.  Make  2  double  trebles  (that  is 
thread  over  twice)  in  thf*  center  of  the  six 
doubles.  Chain  2.  Two  donble  trebles  in  the 
one  chain  of  last  row.  Chain  2.  Two  double 
trebles  in  the  center  of  the  second  six  doubles. 
Chain  2.  One  double  in  the  double  at  the  end 
of  the  row  containing  two  shells.  Turn,  make 
four  double  in  each  space  with  two  chains  be- 
tween. 

13.  Repeat  fifth  row  from  "shell"  in  double  to 
the  ripht  of  shell  in  last  row,  etc. 

14.  Like  the  sixth.  Then  chain  3  and  make 
three  double  trebles  in  the  chain  over  the  treble. 
Chain  3.  Make  three  double  trebles  in  next 
chain  over  the  double  trebles.  Chain  3.  Three 
double  trebles  between  the  second  and  third  of 


the  four  doubles  of  last  row.  Chain  3.  Th 
double  trebles  in  next  chain  which  is  the  oen- 
ter.  Chain  3.  Three  double  trebles  betw€?en 
the  second  and  third  of  the  four  doubles.  Chain 
3.  Three  double  trei'les  in  last  chain.  Chain 
3.  One  double  in  the  double  at  the  end  of  the 
row  containing  two  shells  beyond  the  point- 
Turn,  make  four  doubles  in  first  chain.  *Chain 
3.    Six  doubles  in  next  chain  and  repeat  from 

*  but  in  th<*  last  chain  only  make  four  douh1eK<. 

15.  Like  the  seventh  row  from  one  double  in 
center  of  first  shell. 

16.  *Chain  5,  one  double  in  loop.    Repeat  -5 
times.    The  last  double  comes  in  the  first  of  thf 
four  doubles  in  the  border.    T^Iake  one  doable 
in  each  double.    *Chain  3.    Six  doubles  in  tht- 
six  doubles  of  last  row.    Repeat  from  second  * 
to  the  end  of  row.    Four  doubles  in  the  last  one 
double  in  the  chain  at  the  end  of  first  shell. 
Turn  chain  3.  One  treble  in  next  chain.  •Chain 
3.    Make  one  double  on  the  side  of  the  treble 
one  treble  in  same  place  as  first  treble.     Repeat 
from  the  third  *  twice.    Chain  3.    One  double 
in  the  center  of  six  doubles.    Chain  3.     One 
treble  in  next  chain  and  repeat  from  the  third 

*  until  you  have  seven  of  these  groups  of  treble:^ 
with  picot  edge  for  the  border.  Th«'  last  doable 
is  in  trie  center  of  the  four  doubles  at  the  end. 
*Chain  5  one  double  in  loop.  Repeat  four  times 
which  is  the  17th  row.  Be^dn  at  the  second 
row.  Fasten  two  scallops  together,  by  the  cen- 
ter picot  in  the  last  group  of  trebles. 

For  headii\>r,  make  a  row  of  trebles  with  one 
chain  between,  placing  one  in  each  hole.  Tarn 
and  make  a  treble  in  each  stitch. 


KJCnTKD  WASH  CLOTHS. 

No.  12  white  knittintr  cotton.  Cast  on  54  st.. 
Knit  plain  12  rows  rather  loosely.  13  row — k 
12  ♦  o.  n,  o.  repeat  from  *  14  times  k.  12 ;  repeat 
the  13th  row  for  the  1  en eth  required,  then  k. 
plain  12  rows  and  bind  off. 


'AN   OBSERVATION    PARTY. 

Observation  parties  are  something  new.  They 
were  given  la.st  summer  at  popular  resorts  and 
are  likely  to  be  quite  the  rage  this  winter. 
Half-a-dozen  people  can  play  this  game  althouirh 
the  more  players  the  greater  the  sport.  Two 
pe'Fons  are  selected  to  place  on  a  larire  table 
forty-two  articles,  no  matter  what,  and  when 
these  are  arranged  the  players  are  arranged  in 
couples,  that^is,  two  at  a  time,  and  given  jii>t 
half  a  minute  to  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
table.  Then  each  one  is  allowed  five  minute? 
to  write  down  the  articles  he  or  she  remember?. 
This  sounds  simple,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  glano? 
at  forty-two  articles  and  name  them  all  correct- 
ly, in  fact,  you  will  do  well  if  you  recall  twenty. 
A  prize  is  awarded  the  one  who  remembers  the 
largest  number  of  articles,  and  there  is  often  a 
"booby  prize"  for  the  most  stupid  member  of 
the  party.  Try  this  game  which  is  especially 
useful  for  forgetful  people  and  good  practice  for 
anyone.  Invite  fifteen  or  twenty  of  your  friend? 
anS  have  simple  refreshments  anS  provide  a 
pretty  prize  for  the  smartest  person  and  some- 
thing funny  for  the  booby. 


Sue' 
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""And  thou  eaid^t,  I  shall  be  a  lady  forever:  bo 
that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to  thy 
heart,  neither  didst  remember  the  latter  end 
of  it.  Therefore,  hear  now  this,  thou  that 
art  given  to  pleasure." — Isaiah  47 :7,  8. 

JTIHE  Bible  lifts  no  voice  against  any 
1  legitimate  recreation  for  body  or 
.mind.  I  suppose  yon  have  thought  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "recreation" — 
re-creation.  It  is  the  process  of  restoring 
to  normal  power  and  ability  the  exhaust- 
ed, over-taxed  and  worn-out  nature.  But 
that  class  of  pleasures  and  amusements 
which  tends  to  exhaust  our  natural  pow- 
ers, that  wears  out  and  dissipates  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  force,  can  in  no  wise 
be  called  recreation. 

The  pleasures  that  the  Scriptures 
denouace  are  those  that  have  their  root 
and  inspiration  in  the  superficial,  worldly, 
and  sensuous  sides  of  our  natures,  in 
which  are  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life"  (1 
John  2:16).  These  are  the  pleasures — 
these  in  which  the  carnal  and  not  the 
spiritual,  or  even  the  intellectual  man 
takes  delight — that  are  condemned  by  the 
Bible. 

We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
anything  a  Christian  can  do  under  the 
following  law:  "Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  a^l  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  him"  (Col.  3:17).  But  any- 
thing that  leads  to  the  forgetfulness  or 
the  permanent  subordination  of  the  moral 
or  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  is  a 
dissipation^  and  not  a  recreation;  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  reprobated  rather  than 
indulged  in.  These  are  simple  proposi- 
tions in  Christian  ethics  which  no  one 


who  thinks  calmly  for  a  moment  will 
pretend  to  contradict. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  yoo  to  a  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Turn  to  second  Tim- 
othy 8:2-5.  Paul  is  speaking  of  what 
will  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  when 
men  shall  become  "lovers  of  their  own 
selves  .  .  .  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God;  having  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof: 
from  such  turn  away."  You  will  notice 
that  this  love  of  pleasure  is  one  of  the 
forms  which  the  latter  day  apostasy  will 
take;  and  that  the  apostle  here  speaks, 
not  of  the  unconverted,  non-professing 
world,  but  of  formal  professors  of  religion 
— "Lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers 
of  God." 

I  do  not  care  what  the  pleasure  is,  be  it 
dancing  or  what  else,  when  it  dominates 
us,  absorbs  our  interest,  controls  our 
actions  in  this  world  more  strongly  than 
the  love  of  God  controls  us,  then  that 
pleasure  or  passion,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
palpably  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  pastor  ever  heard  of 
any  of  these  pleasure-loving,  ball-room 
professors  serving  God  with  half  the  zest 
and  zeal  with  which  they  give  themselves 
to  their  "pleasures"? 

Take  another  passage — Titus  3 :3 :  "For 
we  ourselves  also  were  sometimes  foolish, 
disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts 
and  pleas uresy  living  in  malice  and  envy, 
hateful,  and  hating  one  another."  Here 
the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  and  other 
Christians  before  they  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior, 
and  puts  down  "living  in  pleasures"  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unregen- 
erated  nature. 
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Again,  James  4:1,  4:  ''From  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  [wranglings] 
among  you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even 
of  your  lusts  [pleasures]  that  war  in  your 
members?  .  .  .  Know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God?  whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend 
of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God." 
Here,  again,  we  see  the  reference  is  to  the 
dominating  influence  of  the  pleasure-lov- 
ing side  of  our  nature. 

Again,  James  5:5:  "Ye  have  lived  in 
pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton; 
ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  as  in  a 
day  of  slaughter."  This  is  a  pari  of  the 
testimony  of  God  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  upon 
his  professing  people. 

Once  more — 1  John  2:  15,  16:  "Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is 
of  the  world."  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
or  more  unmistakable  than  this.  More- 
over, nothing  can  be  more  certainly  a 
pleasure  in  the  world  and  of  the  world 
than  the  modern  dance  of  fashionable  soci- 
ety, with  all  its  unnatural  excitement  of 
the  entire  nature,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral. 

The  love  of  worldly  pleasure  is  a  script- 
ural line  that  divides  between  the  chil- 
dren of  God  and  the  children  of  this 
world.  They  on  the  one  side  have  not 
the  love  of  God  in  them;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  this  love  in  their 
hearts  have  no  place  in  their  lives  for 
these  pleasures. 

But  you  will  say,  "We  must  have  some 
amusement.  We  are  so  constituted  that 
we  need  some  kind  of  recreation,  and  you 
yourself  say  that  the  bow  can  not  be 
always  bent."  Very  true;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  an  angel  must 
have  food,  he  must  go  down  and  consort 
with  serpents  and  eat  serpent's  food.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  Christian 
stands  in  need  of  recreation,  and  is  not 
debarred  from  any  innocent  and  recupe- 
rative pleasure  by  his  profession  and 
calling,  he  mnst  go  over  to  the  world  and 
consort  with  worldlings  and  enemies,  and 
participate  with  them  in  their  godless 
amusements,  especially  those  which  are 
as  popular  and  more  universal  with  unbe- 


lievers in  the  lowest  grades  qf  society  than 
they  are  in  upper  circles. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to 
point  out  a  class  of  amusements  and 
recreations  suitable  for  Christian  people, 
if  that  were  my  present  purpose.  And  in 
this  connection  I  want  most  emphatically 
to  say  that  our  God  has  not  been  forget- 
ful of  our  need  in  this  respect.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  the  pleasures  and  delights 
of  the  people  of  God  quite  as  freely  as  it 
condemns  the  sinful  pleasures  of  the 
ungodly. 

Elihu,  speaking  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  and  on  God's  behalf,  says 
(Job  36:  7,  10,  11):  "He  withdraweth  not 
his  eyes  from  the  righteous.  ...  He 
openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline,, 
and  commandeth  that  they  return  from 
iniquity.  If  they  obey  and  serve  him, 
they  shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity, 
and  their  years  in  pleasures."  Here  we 
are  told  that  the  pathway  for  the  Chris- 
tian is  in  hearing  the  reproof  of  the  Lord, 
yielding  to  his  discipline,  and  turning 
away  from  iniquity;  and  so  shall  he  find 
days  of  prosperity  and  years  of  pleasure. 
I  protest,  in  the  name  of  God's  woi-d  and 
Christian  experience,  that  the  Christian 
life  is  the  happiest  life — fullest  of  pleas- 
ures— and  that  it  is  happy  and  pleasant  in 
exact  proportion  as  we  come  away  from 
iniquity  and  maintain  close  fellowship 
with  the  Lord. 

See,  also,  what  we  are  told  of  the  child 
of  God  in  Psalm  1.  The  worldling  and 
his  enjoyments  are  "in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  in  the  way  of  sinners,  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful."  But  the  blessed, 
?".  c,  happy,  child  of  God  has  his  "delight 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night."  "Dear 
me,"  you  say,  "I  could  never  find  any 
delight  in  reading  the  Bible  day  and 
night."  But,  my  friend,  it  you  would 
diligently  study  your  Bible,  you  would 
soon  feel  as  did  the  prophet,  when  he  said, 
"Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat 
them;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy 
and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart"  (Jer.  15: 16). 

Moreover,  if  you  once  get  a  taste  of 
the  "joy  of  God's  salvation,"  you  will 
lose  all  desire  for  these  worldly  intox- 
icants, called  pleasures,  that  only  leave  a 
deeper  thirst,  which  in  turn  drives  you 
further  afield  in  the  world  for  the  pleas- 
ures that  satisfy  not.  The  sweet  waters 
are  not  in   the  broken  cisterns  of  vour 
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own  hewing,  but  in  the  deep  well  of  God's 
salvation.  '<Be  astonished,  O  ye  heav- 
ens, at  this,  and  he  horribly  afraid,  be  ye 
very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my 
people  have  committed  two  evils:  they 
have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living 
water,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water'' 
(Jer.  2:  12,  13).  Is  not  this  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  those  who  have  wearied  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  gone  over  to  the  world 
for  their  pleasures?  This  is  the  way  and 
the  walk  of  the  backslider.  Is  God  such 
a  ''way  in  the  wilderness"  that  you  must 
needs  cry  out  for  the  onions  and  leeks, 
the  melons,  the  tish,  Hesh  and  garlic  of 
Egypt,  and  rush  down  on  to  the  ground 
of  Satan  for  pleasures? 

Do  you  say,  "I  know  nothing  of  those 
*joys  of  salvation'  and  ^pleasures  for  ever- 
more' that  you  speak  of?"  Of  course  not. 
And  how  can  you  expect  to?  They  are 
not  found  in  the  ball-room  and  theater^ 
among  the  xoorld^s  people  who  are  at 
enmity  against  God.  Such  joys  are  found 
in  God's  highway  of  holiness,  where  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  walk,  the  Lord  him- 
self walking  with  them  in  the  way.  Why, 
fi  lends,  I  would  rather  have  the  joy  of 
one  hour's  experience  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ  than  all  the  pleasures  the  world 
could  give  in  a  score  of  years.  I  would 
not  exchange  one  day  of  the  *'peace  of 
God  that  passeth  all  understanding"  for 
all  the  joy  I  ever  had  in  the  world — and 
1  lived  in  it  for  twenty  years  before  I 
found  Christ. 

I  know  to  the  full  the  world's  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures.  All  that  money, 
and  travel,  and  the  world's  society,  both 
high  and  low,  could  give,  I  had.  I  quaf- 
fed the  world's  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
bottom  again  and  again.  I  know  where- 
of I  speak.  Nor  did  I  give  these  up  for 
lack  of  youth,  and  life,  and  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them.  The  blood  courses  as 
young  and  warm  in  my  veins  even  now, 
after  twenty  years  of  Christian  life,  as  in 
yours*;  but  I  protest  to  you  that  the  love 
and  service  of  God  are  so  much  better  to 
me  that  all  the  world  has  to  offer  presents 
Do  temptation,  if  it  has  to  be  at  the  loss 
of  God's  love;  and  such  is  the  price  the 
Christian  has  to  pay  when  he  goes  over 
on  to  the  world's  ground  for  his  pleasure. 
God's  love  in  the  heart,  the  joys  of 
his  heart,  the  joys  of  his  salvation,  are 
mightier  than  all  the  siren  songs  of  earth. 


We  need  no  wax  in  our  ears,  no  thongs  to 
bind  us  to  the  masts  of  Zion's  ships,  as 
we  pass  through  the  world,  to  save  us 
from  the  fatal  charms  of  the  sirens. 
Like  Orpheus,  we  have  sweeter  music 
with  us  of  our  own. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  some 
of  these  worldlv  Christians  will  do  when 
they  get  to  heaven — allowing  that  they 
will  be  saved,  as  Lot  was  out  of  Sodom, 
pulled  out  of  the  fire.  It  will  be  a 
strangely  lonesome  and  dull  place  for  them: 
No  ball-room,  theater,  opera,  nor  card 
parties — having  nobody  for  company  but 
the  saints  of  all  ages,  who  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  and 
clean  in  tlie  blood  of  the  Lamb,  with  no 
occupation  but  the  service  of  God.  For 
I  can  not  but  think  that  if  they  find  the 
fellowship  of  God  and  his  saints  dull,  and 
his  service  and  presence  not  suited  to 
their  worldly  tastes  here,  neither  will 
they  be  there. 

I  venture  now  to  sav  that  those  Chris- 
tians  who  have  walked  mos*:  constantly 
in  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  and  have  had 
the  deepest  communion  with  him,  will 
say  that  his  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  his  paths  are  peace  (Prov. 
3:  17).  I  tell  you,  believers,  if  we  would 
show  forth  these  joys  in  our  lives  more 
than  we  do,  the  unconverted  would  say, 
"Truly  these  Christians  have  something 
that  we  know  nothing  about.  They  have 
sources  of  joy  that  seem  altogether  above 
the  world;  joys  that  leave  no  dregs  of 
sorrow  or  disappointment  in  their  cup.'* 
Once  more  I  protest  that  God  has  not  left 
us  without  pleasures;  and  that  out-and- 
out  devotion  to  him  does  not  rob  us  of  a 
single  pleasure,  but  gives  something  so 
much  better  than  the  world  has,  that  its 
joys  never  come  into  the  mind  by  com- 
parison, and  therefore  lose  their  attrac- 
tion. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  wait  for  our  pleas- 
ures till  we  get  to  heaven.  We  have 
them  all  the  way  along.  Nor  do  you  find 
the  true  Christian  sighing  and  pining, 
and  crying  for  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt. 
You  never  hear  him  going  up  and  down 
talking  about  the  leeks,  and  onions,  and 
melons,  and  cucumbers  of  the  Egyptian 
world.  But  you  do  hear  these  worldly, 
theater  and  ball-room  Christians  com- 
plaining bitterlj'  of  the  gospel  and  the 
austerities  of  a  consecrated  life.  They 
are    the    legitimate   descendants   of    the 
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mixed  multitude  that  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  with  the  children  of  Israel  (Num. 
11:4-6). 

Speaking  of  the  gospel,  when  preached 
in  gimplicity,  directness  and  power — the 
true,  heavenly  manna  '*that  is  like  unto  a 
coriander  seed,  and  the  taste  of  it  like 
wafers  with  honey" — they  say,  "Our  soul 
is  dried  away;   there  is  nothing  at  all  but 
this  manna.'^      Oh,  my  friends,  your  soul 
is  not  dried  away  by  reason  of  the  manna, 
but  for  the  want  of  it!      When   Faith, 
Repentance,  Regeneration,  Sin,  and  Atone- 
ment are  preached,  these  worldly  ones  do 
not  like  it.     They  say,  "It  is  dry,"  and 
cry  out  for  nice  literary  preachments  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  length,  well 
beaten   up   in   a   froth  of   rhetoric,   and 
furnished  with  pleasant  and  entertaining 
illustrations.      "Give   us    science,    liter- 
ature, and  ethics;  tell  us  of  the  latest  dis- 
ooveries;    what  you  saw  in  Europe.      If 
you  must  preach  of  sin,  preach  of  the  sin 
of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  cruci- 
fied the  Lord;    but  do  not  talk  about  our 
sins — that  is  not  pleasant.     Preach  of  the 
glories  of  heaven,  and   the  certainty  of 
getting  there  when  we  have  to  lay  down 
this  life;  but  do  not  preach  about  hell, 
and  future  punishment,  and  the  justice  of 
Ood,  and  the  necessities  of  moral  govern- 
ment, for  that  is  not  pleasant,  you  know." 

As  for  prayer-meetings,  "they  are  dull 
places;"  and  as  to  real  personal  work — 
visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and  a  talk  now 
.and  then  with  an  unconverted  neighbor — 
"O,  dear,  what  do  we  hire  church  mission- 
aries for?  I  thought  the  curates  were 
paid  for  doing  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Make  the  church  bright  and  cheery.  Do 
not  let  the  devil  have  all  the  nice  things. 
Have  frequent  strawberry  festivals,  and 
ice-cream  suppers,  and  old  folks'  con- 
certs, and  garden  parties,  and  charades, 
and  tablecMX  vivantSy  and  private  theat- 
ricals, and  cards,  and  billiards.  We  must 
have  such  things;  for  you  know  we  young 
folks  must  be  amused;  and  there  are 
those  among  us  not  so  very  young  who 
like  them  as  well  as  we.  And  mind,  if 
you  do  not  provide  amusement  for  us  in 
the  church,  we  will  get  them  elsewhere. 
And  do  not  be  sparing  of  them,  either, 
because  these  pleasures  are  not  very  satis- 
fying; we  must  have  them  often.  And 
if  you  do  not  have  them  often  enough  in 
the  church,  why,  we  will  go  to  the 
theater.      Besides,  they  are  better  at  the 


theater,  and  what's  the  difference  after 
all?  If  we  have  these  things  in  the 
church  there  can  be  no  essential  harm  in 
them  anywhere.  Too  much  preaching 
and  praying  and  singing  is  not  good." 

Well,  friends,  I  would  say  to  all  such 
demands,  and  those  who  come  with  them 
— and  they  are  being  pressed  upon  us 
like  a  flood — "Go  hence  into  the  world  if 
you  will;  but  we  will  not  turn  the  Church 
of  God  into  a  temple  of  Belial."  And  to 
you  who  are  so  given  up  to  pleasure  I 
would  say,  "Would  to  God  you  knew  a 
tithe  of  the  joy  we  have  in  his  service!" 

My  friends,  you  never  find  consecrated 
Christians  complaining  that  they  have  no 
pleasures  and  sighing  for  amusements.  It 
is  the  idle,  unconsecrated,  and  worldly 
professor  that  runs  after  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  and  is  never  satisfied. 

I  appeal  to  all  true  ministers  of  Christ 
if  these  are  not  true  statements.  They 
will  with  one  accord  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  the  consecrated,  self-sac rifioing  mem- 
bers of  their  flocks  who  are  away  in  the 
world  seeking  pleasure  by  conforming  to 
its  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  their  theater  and 
ball-room  habitues^  their  card-playing  and 
Sunday-driving  members  that  give  them 
great  heaviness  and  sorrow  of  heart. 
The  members  whom  they  depend  on  for 
prayer-meetings  and  personal  spiritual 
work  are  not  those  who  have  become 
confederate  with  the  world  for  its  pleas- 
ures. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one 
specific  form  of  worldly  pleasure,  which  I 
wish  especially  to  expose  as  being  out  of 
all  character  and  keeping  with  the  Chris- 
tian profession  and  life;  that  which  there 
is  none  more  fascinating  to  the  carnal 
mind  and  unrenewed  heart;  for  which 
many  young  people  make  a  last  struggle 
in  their  fight  against  the  Spirit  and  word 
of  God,  when  he  is  dealing  with  them  in 
tighteousness,  to  win  them  from  sin  to 
salvation.  "I  should  like  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, but  I  do  not  want  to  give  up  dancing^^ 
is  one  of  the  common  difiiculties  we  meet 
with  in  the  inquiry-meeting;  and  it  more 
frequently  comes  from  young  ladies  than 
from  young  men.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fascination  and  charm  about  the  modem 
fashionable  daiice  that  nothing  short  of 
divine  power  is  able  to  break.  Against 
this  form  of  worldliness  I  wish  to  speak 
with  emphasis.      When  I  speak  of  the 
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dance  of  society  I  have  reference  to  the 
most  popular  and  fascinating  feature  of 
it;  namely,  the  round  dances. 

It  is  frequently  interposed  by  the  lovers 
and  defenders  of  the  modern  society 
dance  that  ^^dancing  was  a  scriptural  prac- 
tice." It  is  amazing  how  people  will 
quote  Scriptures  when  they  think  they  can 
use  them  to  defend  some  practice  that  is 
agreeable  to  them.  How  ready  they  are 
to  question  its  authority  when  its  teach- 
ing runs  counter  to  their  practices  and 
life! 

Yes,  dancing  was  a  scriptural  practice 
— by  God's  people;  but  let  us  briefly  look 
at  some  of  the  Bible  dances.  The  dance 
among  the  Hebrews  was  either  a  religious 
ceremony  or  the  outward  expression  of 
some  great  joy;  it  was  usually  partici- 
pated in  by  women  alone,  and  was  a  joy- 
ful skipping  or  leaping,  accompanied  by 
some  musical  instrument  or  song.  Mixed 
dancing  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews, 
unless  it  was  in  one  case,  where,  at  the 
worship  of  the  calf  in  the  wilderness,  it 
is  recorded  that  ^*the  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play'' 
[dance].     (Ex.  32:  6). 

With  regard  to  this  case,  Paul  used  to 
point  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  were  going  over  to  the  idol  temples 
and  mingling  with  unbelievers.  "With 
them  God  was  not  well  pleased;  be  not 
ye  like  unto  them,"  says  the  apostle.  On 
the  other  hand,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Mo- 
ses, danced  with  the  Hebrew  women  to 
celebrate  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh.  (Ex. 
15).  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with 
all  his  might,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod, 
for  joy  at  the  bringing  again  of  the  ark. 
There  was  music  and  dancing  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  prodigal.  (Luke  15). 

Thus  we  see  there  are  two  kinds  of 
dancing  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  religious 
and  joyous  dancing  in  praise  to  God,  or 
in  celebration  of  some  happy  event;  but 
this  dancing  was  never  mixed.  I  do  not 
think  many  of  your  dancing  Christians  of 
to-day  will  say  that  they  dance  to  praise 
the  Lord.  The  other  kind  was  such  as 
was  hurtful,  and  was  reproved  of  God, 
because  it  was  lascivious  in  its  purpose 
and  idolatrous  in  its  associations.  And 
then  there  was  the  dancing  of  Herodias 
which  cost  John  the  Baptist  his  head, 
which  led  a  distinguished  minister  to  say, 
"I  can  never  see  dancing,  in  view  of  that 


fact,  without  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
about  my  throat." 

Leaving  this  brief  review  of  the  Bible 
dances,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  mod- 
ern society  dance  that  people  are  so  crazy 
over;  that  has  such  fascinations  as  to  cause 
many  persons  to  hesitate  to  give  it  up  even 
to  receive  Christ;  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
many  professors  are  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  place  of  prayer,  the  personal 
work  of  their  calling,  and  throwing  away 
their  testimony  for  Christ. 

I.  The  modern  society  dance  is  one 
form  of  that  worldly  pleasure  which  the 
Bible  condemns.  It  is  therefoi'e  to  be 
turned  away  from  by  God's  people.  I  am 
told  that  there  is  not  so  much  dancing  as 
formerly;  that  the  theater  has  largely 
taken  its  place.  I  am  glad  if  it  is  on  the 
wane;  it  will  afford  you  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  final  separation  from  it. 
But  let  us  look  at  it,  and  see  if  we  can 
get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  fascina- 
tion. We  are  not  to  consider  it  as  it  ex- 
ists and  is  practiced  in  your  low  dance- 
houses  and  resorts  of  the  openly  lewd  and 
and  unclean  people  (among  whom,  how- 
ever, it  is  as  popular  as  it  is  with  **our 
best  society"  people);  but  the  modem 
dance  as  it  exists  in  the  upper  and  so- 
called  best  circles  of  society. 

One  of  the  tests  we  apply  to  the  theater 
as  an  institution,  to  show  that  it  is  on  the 
enemy's  ground,  or  is  strictly  a  worldy 
institution,  is  this:  it  is  worldly  in  its 
management  and  patronage.  You  can 
not  think  of  a  theater  being  managed  and 
conducted  by  a  company  of  thorough-go- 
ing, out-and-out  Christians;  nor  can  you 
think  of  it  being  maintained  and  patron- 
ized by  that  class-  of  believers.  It  is 
worldly  in  its  management  and  worldly 
in  its  patronage;  that  is  to  say,  its  patrons 
are  either  composed  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple or  of  worldly  professors  of  religion. 

The  same  test  applies  to  the  modern 
dance  of  so-called  good  society.  Its  pro- 
moters are  worldly  people;  its  partici- 
pants are  worldly  and  unchristian  people, 
or  worldly  professors  of  religion,  who  are 
^'lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God."     This  is  one  of  the  crucial  tests. 

Can  you  think  of  the  best  Christian 
you  know  managing  one  of  these  fashion- 
able revels,  and  mingling  with  these  giddy 
throngs?  Think  over  those  Christians 
whom  you  know,  and  who  in  your  honest 
judgment  are  the  best  examples  of  Chris- 
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tian  life  and  character,  and  tell  me,  are 
they  such  a^  you  meet  at  these  places? 
Oan  you  imagine  with  satisfaction  and 
delight  your  pastor  being  a  leader  in  the 
modern  dance?  No,  Why  not?  Is  it 
because  it  is  not  proper  for  him?  And 
why  not  for  him?  If  it  is  right  and  harm- 
less to  body,  soul,  and  spirit — an  innocent, 
pleasant  and  wholesome  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement-^ why  is  it  not  good 
for  your  pastors?  Do  you  say  they  are 
usually  too  old?  Well,  there  are  many 
pastors  who  are  not  too  old.  No,  friends, 
that  is  not  the  reason.  "The  reason  is," 
you  will  say,  "that  it  is  not  just  the  pro- 
per thing  for  a  minister.  We  expect 
ministers  and  deacons  to  be  soberminded 
— not  long-faced — and  earnest  men  of 
Ood."  But  has  God  given  us  three  planes 
of  Christian  life  that  are  to  be  lived  upon 
according  to  grade — first  grade  for  minis- 
ters, second  grade  fot  deacons,  and  third 
grade  for  laymen  and  women? 

I  have  heard  it  said,  "If  the  church  and 
certain  ministers  would  be  less  stricfin 
their  views,  and  Christians  would  more 
freely  participate  in  these  innocent  (?) 
worldly  amusements,  it  would  tend  to  ele- 
vate them,  and  we  should  turn  a  great 
many  dancers  to  Christ."  This  is  one  of 
the  popular  fallacies  invented  by  the  car- 
nal mind  which  is  easily  refuted  by  expe- 
rience. The  Christians  who  participate 
in  the  modern  dance  do  not  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  dance;  but  they  are  them- 
selves deteriorated  by  it.  You  may  vainly 
dream  that  you  are  exercising  an  elevating 
influence  upon  it,  though  I  doubt  if  that 
is  ever  the  reason  why  Christians  engage 
in  this  amusement;  but  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  instead  of  the  dance  be- 
ing lifted  up,  the  Christian  is  dragged 
down. 

If  you  put  a  gold  dollar  into  your 
pocket  with  a  leaden  whistle,  and  carry 
them  awhile,  what  wnll  be  the  result  of 
the  friction  between  these  two  pieces?  Is 
it  that  the  leaden  whistle  is  gilded,  or  is 
the  gold  piece  blackened?  "Why,"  you 
say,  "the  gold  piece  has  lost  its  fair  color, 
and  taken  the  base  lead  to  itself."  Even 
so  the  effect  upon  the  Christian  mingling 
with  the  world  except  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  for  Christ  in  it,  is  to  dim  the 
pure  gold  of  his  life  and  turn  it  into  tin. 
Put  a  company  of  Christians  and  a  lot  of 
worldlings  together  in  a  ball-room,  and 
let  this  be  done  habitually;   and  you  will 


find  that  the  Christians  have  not  lifted 
the  worldlings  up  to  their  level,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  worldlings  have  dragged 
the  Christians  down  to  theirs. 

This  is  as  infallible  as  law.  It  can  not 
be  otherwise.  Christians  can  not  mingle 
with  the  unconverted  in  their  amusements 
without  losing  their  spirituality  and 
power.  You  are  not  invited  to  such 
places  as  Christians,  neither  do  you  go 
there  as  Christians.  You  can  not  think 
of  yourself  as  spending  an  evening  in  the 
ball-room,  and  between  the  waltzes  talking 
with  an  unconverted  partner,  of  Christ, 
and  hoping  to  lead  such  a  one  to  faith  in 
him.  For  myself,  I  lay  down  this  simple 
rule;  to  accept  an  invitation  to  no  enter- 
tainment, to  go  into  no  company,  where  I 
should  feel  awkward  in  introducing  chris- 
tian conversation,  or  in  speaking  to  a 
friend  about  his  soul.  We  are  instructed 
to  be  "instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
sou."  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  always  to 
make  Christ  and  the  things  of  his  king- 
dom the  subjects  of  conversation;  but 
that  we  are  never  willingly  and  knowingly 
to  place  ourselves  in  surroundings  that 
will  embarrass  or  prevent  our  so  doing  if 
opportunity  affords. 

II.  The  modern  society  dance  has  all 
the  essential  ear-marks  of  world liness. 

1.  "The  pride  of  life."  Under  no  other 
circumstances  does  the  love  of  display 
and  dress  so  develop  itself.  Here  there 
is  always  a  great  rivalry.  You  can  not 
pick  up  a  paper  that  gives  an  account  of 
a  modern  society  ball,  but  you  read  that 
the  beautiful  Miss  So-and-so  wore  such 
and  such  a  dress;  the  charming  and  ele- 
gant Miss  B was  attired  so-and-so;  the 

queenly  and  graceful  Miss.  So-and-so  was 
arrayed  in  this  wise;  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum. Can  any  one  doubt  that  all  tliis 
ministers  to  the  pride  of  life,  which  we 
are  expressly  told  "is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  is  of  the  world"? 

2.  "The  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,"  the  desire  to  see  and  be  seen. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  modern  dance  is 
arranged  so  as  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and 
captivate  and  fascinate  the  senses.  The 
brilliantly  lighted  room,  the  glare  of  gas- 
lights, the  elegant  costumes,  the  ravishing 
strains  of  music,  the  rapid  and  intoxicat- 
ing whirl  of  the  dancers — all  help  to 
throw  the  mind  and  heart  into  an  un- 
natural excitement,  and  off  the  balance  of 
sober  sense  and  Christian  moderation.    It 
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18  the  nnnatnral  excitement  entering  the 
sonl  through  every  sense,  and  intoxicating 
the  brain,  that  prevents  most  people  from 
discovering  the  real  evils  of  this  most  un- 
liealthy  and  perilous  amusement. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  modern 
society  dance  is  essentially  immodest.  I 
am  now  going  to  say  some  plain  things. 
I  do  not  speak  from  choice,  or  because  it 
18  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  so.  I  would  that 
I  did  not  feel  the  necessity.  But  I  am 
not  about  to  say  anything  in  your  pres- 
•ence  that  I  would  not  say  in  the  presence 
of  my  wife  and  daughter. 

I  maintain  here  on  this  platform,  in  the 
face  of  this  intelligent  and  Christian  au- 
dience, in  the  presence  of  these  parents 
and  these  daughters — not  alone  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  but  also  as  a  husband 
and  father — that  no  woman,  be  she  mar- 
ried or  single,  can  do  such  things  and  re- 
•tain  the  fine,  keen,  clear,  pure  edge  of  her 
modesty — 1  do  not  say  chastity,  I  say 
modesty.  That  you  do  it  shows  that  the 
"keen,  sensitive  edge  of  maidenly  modesty 
and  womanly  delicacy  have  already  gone. 
That  you  blush  when  I  speak  of  it  only 
shows  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the 
blushes  that  the  modern  dance  has  killed, 
and  sent  long  ago  to  their  graves. 

"You  do  not  dance?"  queried  a  lady,  not 
long  ago,  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  was  something  of  a  wag  and  some- 
thing of  a  gallant,  but  who  did  not  dance 
with  other  men's  sisters  and  wives,  be- 
•cause  he  would  not  allow  his  to  dance 
-with  them. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "but  if  you  have  no 
objection,  while  the  others  are  dancing,  I 
would  like  to  sit  here  with  you,  and  put 
my  arm  about  your  waist,  have  you  put 
your  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  talk  to 
you;  while  you  look  up  into  my  eyes,  and 
I  look  down  in  yours." 

Friends,  you  should  shed  tears  over  the 
death  of  modesty,  instead  of  laughing  at 
her  grave.  And  this  is  the  modern  dance, 
minus  the  music  and  the  motion  of  the 
feet.  Given  the  music  and  the  step  or 
motion,  would  your  young  men  or  maid- 
ens go  to  a  ball-room  and  whirl  about  to 
music,  keeping  time  with  the  step,  with- 
out the  embrace,  each  on  his  or  her  own 
account?  Come  now,  you  mothers,  who 
are  arraying  and  sending  your  daughters 
to  the  modern  dance,  and  carefully  train- 
ing them  in  the  fashionable  academy  for 
that  purpose;    come,  young  ladies,  who 


hear  me  to-night,  yon  shall  be  the  judges. 
Is  not  the  modern  society  dance  essential- 
ly immodest? 

I  clipped  the  following  from  a  paper  a 
short  time  since.  It  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  Miss  Olive  Logan  to  one  of  the  New 
York  dailies.  It  is  apropos  of  the  mod- 
ern society  dance: 

"I  heard  of  a  rather  amusing  reply, 
given  at  a  ball  the  other  evening,  by  an 
American  girl  in  London  society,  who 
had  strayed  away  from  the  ball-room. 
Her  mother  subsequently  found  her  in  a 
remote  nook  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  while  she  rest- 
ed the  tips  of  her  pretty  little  fingers  on 
his  manly  shoulder.  ^Daughter,  what  does 
this  mean?'  exclaimed  the  irate  mamma. 
Saucy  cheeks  looked  up  calmly,  and  re- 
plied,   'Mamma,  allow  me  to   introduce 

Captain  X to  you.     I  had  promised 

him  a  dance;  but  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
could  not  keep  my  word,  and  I  am  giving 
him  a  sitting-still  waltz  instead.' " 

"A  sitting-still  waltz!"  Do  sober- 
minded  parents  and  Christian  men  and 
women  pretend  to  say  that  the  music  and 
the  publicity  change  "a  sitting-still  waltz" 
into  a  modest  and  harmless  amusement? 
It  is  the  early  training  in  the  dancing- 
school,  the  glamour  of  gaslight,  and  the 
intoxication  of  the  ball-room  that  have 
deprived  your  wives  and  daughters  and 
sisters  of  that  sensitive  modesty  which 
enables  them  to  discern  between  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  the  chaste  and  the  un- 
chaste. 

"Sittmgstill  waltzing"  indeed!  That 
is  where  you  see  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  modern  dance.  As  a  rule,  married 
men  object  to  their  wives  dancing  with 
other  men.  Why?  Is  it  because  thev 
doubt  the  modesty  of  their  wives?  It  is 
because  they,  as  a  rule,  know  what  the 
modern  dance  means,  from  the  man's 
side  of  it  at  least. 

A  gentleman  said  to  me  a  few  winters 
ago:  "Mr.  Pentecost,  I  think  you  are  a 
little  hard  upon  the  popular  dance." 

"Why,  sir,  do  you  approve  of  the  popu- 
lar modern  round  dance?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  is  very  nice 
for  other  people's  wives  and  daughters." 
And  when  I  brought  him  sharp  to  the 
question,  he  said  that  he  never  allowed 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  participate  in 
the  dance;  bnt  he  still  thought  that  it 
was  very  nice  for  other  people's  wives 
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I  can  only  say  for  myself  if  anybody's 
wife  or  daughter  or  sister  is  going  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  every  other 
man  in  fashionable  society,  God  forbid 
that  it  should  be  my  wife,  or  my  daugth- 
ter  or  sister.  For  I  dare  to  say,  other 
questions  aside,  that  there  is  no  fashion- 
able society  in  our  day  and  time  that,  as 
a  rule,  excludes  from  its  fellowship  men 
— ^aye,  society  men — who  are  known  to 
be  unclean  in  their  lives.  It  is  one  of  the 
shameful  wrongs  of  fashionable  society 
that  it  does  not  brand  licentiousness  in 
men.  It  is  a  shame  to  woman  that  what 
she  reprobates  in  her  own  sex  she  excuses 
in  man. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  "smart 
young  men  of  society''  to  regale  each 
other  with  licentious  remarks,  upon  the 
personal  charms  of  their  partners.  I  do 
not  speak  of  low  libertines,  but  "smart" 
young  men,  who  go  into  the  best  worldly 
society.  I  am  not  inventing  points  for 
my  discourse;  I  am  telling  you  sober 
truths — that  which  my  own  ears  have 
heard.  At  a  recent  graduating  hop  given 
by  the  high  school  of  a  beautiful  New 
England  city  two  young  men  were  over- 
beard  in  the  following  conversation: 

"You  are  not  dancing  this  number?" 

"No;  all  the  desirable  girls  were  en- 
gaged before  I  could  fill  my  card." 

"Why,  there  is  Miss. ;    she  is  not 

dancing." 

"Yes,  but  I  do  not  care  to  waltz  with 
her." 

"Why  not?  she  is  a  beautiful  dancer." 

"That  is  quite  true;  but,  my  dear  fel- 
low, she  is  but  skin  and  bones;  I  would 
as  soon  dance  with  a  broom-stick.  When 
a  man  waltzes  he  wants  something  that 
will  comfortably  fill  his  arms." 

But  I  am  not  to  stop  here.  I  go  further, 
and  say  that  whatever  blunts  the  edge  of 
modesty  tends  toward  immorality.  I 
therefore  say  that  it  logically  and  inevit- 
ably follows  that  the  modern  fashionable 
dance  is  essentially  immoral.  I  think  I 
can  easily  make  that  appear.  If  I  do  not 
so  demonstrate  it,  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  it  being  the  witnesses,  then  I  am  ready 
to  stand  accused  of  misrepresentation. 

During  a  series  of  gospel  meetings, 
held  in  one  of  Ihe  most  cultivated,  wealthy 
and  refined  cities  of  New  England,  we 
found  that  nothing  so  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  young  people  becoming  Christians  as 


their  reluctance  to  give  up  the  society^ 
dance.  As  a  rule,  qvery  young  person 
who  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
convicting  Spirit  of  God  seems  himself  to 
realize  that  the  theater  and  the  dance  are 
something  that  ought  to  be  relinquished. 
It  was  really  this  feature  ever  cropping 
out  in  our  inquiry  rooms  that  led  me  to 
look  more  carefully  into  the  matter. 

I  do  not  say  that  women  go  to  the 
dance  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  lasciv- 
ious embrace  of  men  of  impure  purpose. 
Indeed  I  believe  to  the  contrary;  for  I  do- 
not  think  the  majority  of  them  are  con- 
scious of  the  secret  of  the  strange  fascina- 
tion of  the  round  dance.  But  I  do  say 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  cruel  thing  to 
put  your  daughters  in  the  way  of  this  im- 
modesty, not  to  say  immorality.  What  I 
maintain  is,  that  the  round  dance  of  the 
fashionable  society  can  not  be  participated 
in,  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  ball-room,, 
with  the  accessories  of  music  and  motion, 
with  the  close  physical  contact,  without 
intoxicating  the  brain  and  setting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  giddy  participants  on  fire.  It 
is  physiologically  impossible  —  deny  it 
who  will!  Any  intelligent  and  honest 
physician  will  tell  you  Bo.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  participants  know,  or  arc  always 
conscious  of  the  secret  cause  of  their 
pleasurable  excitement;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same.  Let  me  give  you  an  il- 
lustration taken  from  a  modern  society 
novel.  It  speaks  for  itsself  without  refer^ 
ence  to  its  context. 

"Helen  could  not  remember  the  exact 
moment  of  that  marked  change  from  con- 
ventional respect  to  privileged  familiarity. 
It  was  iti  a  waltz  perhaps,  when,  lured  by 
exquisite  music,  she  had  held  on  too  long, 
and  had  been  almost  fainting  on  his 
shoulder,  with  the  world  all  melting- 
around  her,  as  if  there  were  no  more  real- 
ity in  life,  only  a  sweet  vague  dimness, 
the  perfume  of  golden  lilies,  golden  lights 
glimmering  in  a  pale  haze,  and  his  voice 
murmuring    tenderly:     *  Helen,   my  Hel- 


en. 


?  »i 


The  chief  of  police  in  one  of  our  larg- 
est eastern  cities  told  me  that  seven-tenths 
of  all  the  girls  who  came  to  a  bad  end 
were  tempted  to  their  first  fatal  step* 
throus^h  the  seductions  of  the  modern 
dance;  that  the  destroyers  of  girls  could 
not  prosper  in  their  nefarious  businesa 
without  the  help  of  this  alluring  agency. 

For  these  reasons  and  more,  I  maintaini 
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that  the  modern  dance  is  undermining 
the  safegaards  of  modesty  and  virtue. 
Could  we  pastors  draw  upon  the  many 
tales  of  sadness  and  woe  that  have  come 
to  our  ears,  we  could  abundantly  confirm 
all  that  I  have  said  of  the  logical  sequen- 
ces of  this  modern  abomination — the  sad 
and  terrible  practical  consequences  of  it. 

Do  you  say  to  me,  "You  ought  not  to 
Bay  such  things  in  the  pulpit"?  And  why 
not?  Must  the  pulpit  make  no  protest 
against  these  evils,  while  the  daily  press 
regales  you  not  only  with  impurity  of  the 
fashionable  dance,  but  serves  up  to  you 
every  morning  for  breakfast  a  feast  of 
filth  and  uncleanness,  drawn  from  every 
source  otherwise  hidden  away  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world?  The  fact  is,  the  press 
of  the  day  has  so  corrupted  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  by  its  unclean  matter 
that  sensitiveness  to  impurity  is  almost 
gone.  And  yet  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  say 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  press  is  as  high 
as  the  average  moral  tone  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  is  published.  You  make 
your  papers  what  they  are  by  your  pat- 
ronage. 

But  I  am  answered,  "What  may  be 
tolerated  as  a  newspaper  item,  should  not 
be  said  in  the  pulpit."  It  is  the  business 
of  the  pulpit  to  rebuke  sin  wherever  it  is 
found;  and  if  there  were  more  plain 
speech  in  it,  perhaps  there  would  be  a 
healthier  moral  tone  in  the  community.  I 
give  this  description  of  the  modern  fash- 
ionable dance,  because  I  want  thoughtless 
girls  and  uruelly  unthinking  mothers,  and, 
above  all^  professing  ckristia?*  womeriy  to 
know  what  is  even  the  world^s  estimate 
or  their  "darling  amusement."  If  you 
have  so  far  lost  the  keen  edgu  of  moral 
perception,  it  may  be  that  a  rollicking 
newspaper  reporter  may  be  called  in  to 
help  the  pulpit  to  bring  you  to  your  sober 
christian  senses. 

But  you  say  the  fashionable  dance  has 
not  come  to  such  a  pass  in  our  circle.  I 
trust  not.  But  that  is  the  port  toward 
which  you  are  sailing. 

A  lady  in  an  eastern  city  said  to  me 
lately:  "Mr.  Pentecost,  I  am  exceeding- 
ly sorry  that  you  have  made  mention  of 
these  things." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Because  after  what  vou  have  said  of 

m 

the  dance,  I  can  never  send  my  daughters 
there  again." 

"Well,  thank  God,  madam,"  I  replied. 


"that  I  have  said  these  things,  if  it  has- 
decided  you  to  keep  your  daughters  at 
home  from  the  dance  of  modern  fashion- 
able society!" 

"But  my  daughters  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  and  participating  in 
the  dance;  and  I  do  not  think  they  have 
ever  been  intoxicated  in  the  least  by  it;, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  con- 
scious of  an  impure  thought  in  their 
lives." 

"Perhaps  not,  madam." 

"But  they  can  never  dance  again  with- 
out impure  thoughts." 

"But,  madam,  if  there  is  nothing  to 
provoke  impure  thoughts  in  the  dance, 
they  will  not  think  them.  I  have  not 
made  the  dance  impure  by  my  statements.. 
I  have  only  revealed  and  exposed  the  es- 
sential immodesty  and  impurity  of  it." 

Light  flashed  in  upon  nakedness,  and 
impurity  does  not  make  the  nakedness^ 
but  reveals  it.  Christian  mothers,  before 
you  send  your  daughters  again  to  the 
fashionable  ball-room,  where  the  round 
dance  is  the  specialty  of  the  evening,  just 
remember  that  you  are  sending  them  to 
the  arms  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  different 
society  men.  And  you,  christian  young 
ladies  who  hear  me  to-night,  ask  your- 
selves the  question,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  above  given — can  you  afford  to 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  maidenly  modesty 
against  the  modern  fashionable  society 
dance? 

Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  conscious 
of  any  indelicacy  of  thought  or  position? 
I  do  not  say  that  you  are.  But  if  you  are 
not,  because  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son your  modesty  has  not  been  awakened 
out  of  innocent  unconsciousness,  or  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  been  drugged  by  a 
false  society  education,  or  intoxicated  by 
the  accessories  of  the  ball-room,  then  I 
warn  you  that  you  are  unconsciously  thin- 
ning down  the  wall  of  separation  that  God 
has  set  up  for  the  defense  and  protection 
of  woman^s  chastity.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  know  what  you  are  doing,  any  more 
than  the  moderate  drinker  knows  that  he 
is  sipping  himself  into  a  drunkard,  or  sip- 
ping into  life  and  strength  an  appetite 
that  may  put  him  into  a  drunkard's  grave. 

It  may  be  well  for  you  to  know  that 
the  most  popular  round  dances  of  present 
society  are  the  invention  of  the  demi" 
fnonde  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  London. 
Every  posture,  every  motion  was  the  in- 
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mention  of  licentiousness.  And  yet 
our  society  takes  them,  and  lops  off 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  tones 
down  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
and  then  dresses  up  the  ghastly  thing 
and  introduces  it  into  good  society. 
More  than  that,  every  society  man  will 
tell  you  that  the  round  dance  is  steadily 
retrograding  in  the  scale  of  modesty,  and 
that  the  popular  dance  of  to-day  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  twenty  years 
ago;  yet  wise  men  more  vehemently  de- 
nounced the  waltz  fifty  years  ago  than  I 
do  now. 

But  you  say,  "Do  you  object  to  square 
dancing — the  good  old-fashioned  cotillion, 
the  Virginia  reel,  and  so  forth?"  I  an- 
swer: The  old-fashioned  dancQ  of  our 
fathers,  in  itself  harmless,  is  a  thing  of 
the  returnless  past  in  modern  fashionable 
society.  In  my  dancing  days,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  cotillion  predominated. 
An  occasional  waltz  or  schottische  was 
introduced,  and  these  were  participated 
in  by  brothers  and  sisters,  or  near  rela- 
tives; and  the  young  lady  that  waltzed 
indiscriminately  with  the  gentlemen  she 
met  in  society  was  considered  a  little 
"fast."  And  be  it  known  that  the  waltz 
of  twenty  years  ago  would  blush  itself 
out  of  the  ball-room  if  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  modern  "hug-and-jump" 
waltz  of  fashionable  society.  Things 
have  changed  since  then.  The  round 
dance  is  th^  rule,  the  square  dance  the 
exception;  one  of  the  latter  is  sandwiched 
in  here  and  there  to  break  the  too  sudden 
downward  tendency  of  the  modern  dance 
into  the  deep  well  of  shameless  immod- 
esty. 

Our  good  Old  and  New  England  and 
Virginia  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
could  go  to  an  apple-bee  or  a  quilting,  and 
in  the  evening  the  young  folks  would 
come  in.  There  would  be  a  game  of 
blindman's-buff,  or  some  other  rollicking 
and  fun-provoking  amusement,  wound  up 
with  a  cotillion  or  a  Virginia  reel,  all 
hands  round,  and  then  go  home  and  be  in 
bed  by  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock  at  latest. 
Such  a  dance,  if  introduced,  would  be  un- 
popular to-day.  But  the  young  lady  who 
refuses  to  fling  herself  into  the  arms  of 
any  society  man  that  comes  around,  and 
confines  herself  to  square  dancing,  is 
written  down  as  a  prude,  or  is  suspected 
of  being />iow«  or  puritanicaL 

But  what  about  home  dancing?     Noth- 


ing about  it  now;  for  that  is  not  ander 
discussion,  and  nothing  about  it  if  it  n^ere 
our  theme.  Provided  only  dancing  could 
be  confined  to  home,  it  would  be  innocent 
and  harmless;  but  with  present  society 
moral  blindness  and  downward  tenden- 
cies, it  is  to  be  avoided  for  fear  of  leading 
the  way  for  our  children  down  into  the 
modern  ball-room. 

Now,  my  friends,  these  several  moral 
reasons  apart — and  considering  the  mod- 
ern dance  only  as  an  excessive  and  intox- 
icating worldly  amusement — I  as  a  christ- 
ian minister,  object  to  it,  especially  for 
Christians,  upon  the  following  grounds, 
which  I  can  not  do  more  than  barely  hint 
at: 

1.  It  proves  that  you  are  still  **con- 
formed  to  this  world,"  and  are  living  **ac- 
cording  to  the  course"  of  it,  according  to 
Romans  12:  1,  2;  Ephesians  2:2;  2  Tim- 
othy 8:2;  and  so  far  forth  raises  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  you  have  ever 
been  converted  at  all. 

2.  It  brings  the  Christian  under  the 
judgment  of  this  scripture:  "She  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liv- 
eth."-  1  Tim.  5:  6. 

3.  It  clearly  interferes  with  making 
your  calling  and  election  sure;  and  im- 
plies that  you  had  forgotten  that  you 
were  purged  from  your  old  sins.  (2  Peter 
1:  4,  9. 

4.  It  chokes  the  good  seed  of  the  king- 
dom in  your  hearts,  and  prevents  the 
bringing  forth  any  harvest  to  God  in 
your  life,  according  to  our  Lord's  word — 
"He  that  receiveth  the  seed  among  thorns 
is  he  thatheareth  the  word;  and  the  cares 
of  the  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and 
the  lust  of  other  things,  choke  the  word, 
and  he  becometh  unfruitful." — Matt.  13: 
22;  Luke  8:  14;  Mark  4:  19. 

5.  It  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  unconverted.  When  I  find,  night 
after  night,  in  the  inquiry  room,  young 
people  who  give  as  a  reason  why  they  do 
not  become  Christians,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  give  up  dancing  and  theater-go- 
ing, and  who  justify  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
among  church  members,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  hinders  the  cause  of  Christ. 

A  distinguished  christian  lady  was  re- 
cently spending  a  few  weeks  in  a  hotel  at 
Long  Branch,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  induce  her  to  attend  a  dance,  in  order 
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that  the  affair  might  have  the  prestige  be- 
stowed by  her  presence,  as  she  stood  high 
in  society.  She  declined  all  the  importu- 
nities of  her  friends;  and  finally  an  hon- 
orable senator  tried  to  persaade  her  to  at- 
tend, saying: 

<'Miss  B.,  this  is  quite  a  harmless  affair, 
and  we  want  to  have  the  exceptional  hon- 
or of  your  presence." 

"Senator,"  said  the  lady,  "I  can  not  do 
it.  I  am  a  Christian;  I  never  do  any- 
thing in  my  summer  vacation,  or  wher- 
■ever  I  go,  that  will  injure  the  influence  I 
have  over  the  girls  of  my  Sunday  School 

<5la88." 

The  senator  bowed  and  said:  "I  honor 
you;  if  there  were  more  Christians  like 
you,  more  men  like  myself  would  become 
Christians." 

6.  It  tends  to  destroy  and  eradicate 
serious  religious  impression. 

A  young  lady — dying  from  sickness 
contracted  in  a  hall-room,  where  she  went 
during  a  series  of  revival  meetings — said, 
in  answer  to  the  earnest  pleading  of  her 
pastor  to  give  herself  to  Christ:  *'No, 
pastor,  it  is  of  no  use;  I  can  not  come  to 
Christ  now.     I  was  serious  on  the  subject 


a  few  days  ago,  but  now  I  have  no  feeling. 
I  danced  away  my  convictions  at  the  ball 
where  I  caught  the  cold  that  is  carrying 
me  to  the  grave." 

I  am  satisfied  that  many  young  people 
have  thus  danced  away  impressions  that 
have  never  returned. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more 
that  might  be  given,  I  lift  up  my  voice  in 
solemn  and  tender  warning  against  the 
Christian  having  any  fellowship  with  the 
modern  society  dance. 

I  dismiss  you  to-night  with  these  last 
words.  I  am  sorrv  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary  for  me  to  speak  so  plainly — that 
there  has  been  need  of  this  discussion  at 
all.  But  I  have  done  it  out  of  a  tender 
regard  for  your  good,  and  the  honor  of 
Christ  and  his  church;  and  I  pray  God 
that  ere  you  leave  this  house  you  will  de- 
cide that,  as  for  yourself,  you  will  choose 
the  pleasures  of  the  Christian  life  in  fel- 
lowship with  Ilim,  rather  than  those  hurt- 
ful ones  of  the  world  that  can  by  no  pos- 
sible means  do  you  any  good,  but  certain- 
ly tend  to  the  choking  of  your  christian 
life,  and  the  destruction  of  your  influence 
for  good  over  others. 

—Selected. 
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TTOW  many  of  our  young  people  have 
Jl  seen  one?  You  who  have  not  have 
missed  one  of  the  grandest  sights  it  is 
given  us  to  see.  The  impression  so  gen- 
eral, that  they  are  always  looked  upon 
with  dread  and  fear,  is  an  entirely  errone- 
ous one.  "Us  boys"  brought  up  in  the 
wilds  of  Pocahontas  county,  Iowa,  used 
to  hail  with  delight  the  pungent  odor  of 
distant  fire;  for  be  it  known  that  to  one 
living  on  the  prairie  the  wind  is  generally 
the  first  to  bring  us  tidings  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  peculiar  is  the  smell  of  the  dried 
and  burning  grass,  that  it  is  often  carried 
fifty  or  even  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
«ceue  of  the  fire.  In  this  we  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  giving  to 
the  dwellers  of  the  plains  a  warning, 
which,  if  they  study  it  well,  not  only  tells 
of  danger  to  windward,  but  by  its 
strength  or  freshness  tells  near  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes  how  far  away 


the  fire  may  be,  thereby  giving  time  for 
the  prudent  to  prepare   for  its  coming. 

As  before  stated,  "us  boys"  hailed  with 
delight  the  first  faint  token  that  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  open.  To  us  it  was  a  break 
in  the  monotonous  routine  of  dailv  life. 
It  meant  excitement  and  even  danger; 
therefore  we  watched  with  interest  the 
grass  growing  drier  and  browner  under 
the  sharp  frosts  of  autumn,  followed 
during  the  day  with  a  warm,  drying  sun. 
Soon  during  the  autumn  evenings  we  used 
to  see  far  away  where  sky  and  earth  met, 
a  tinge  of  red,  and  that  meant  fire,  too 
distant  for  us  to  even  hope  for  it  to  reach 
us,  as  the  first  fires  burn  slowly  night 
after  night.  However,  on  all  sides  they 
seem  to  be  closing  in  upon  us,  and  we  are 
able  to  judge  their  distance  by  the  signs 
known  to  plainsmen. 

At  last  a  day  arrives  when  away  off 
from  the  prairies  of  the  south-west,  it  may 
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be,  comes  the  pungent  warning,  fresher, 
stronger,  and  we  know  that  the  fire  is 
"dead  to  windward,"  and  away  off  we  see 
a  faint  line  of  smoke  arising,  and  we  feel 
that  the  breeze  is  freshening  and  settling 
down  for  a  gale. 

To  action!  The  day  is  upon  us!  Our 
hay  is  stacked  upon  the  prairie  with  fire 
brakes  burned  around  it,  but  there  are 
stacks  of  both  grain  and  hay  around  the 
farm;  the  house  itself  needs  protection; 
there  is  fox-tail  and  tumble-weeds  in  the 
maple  grove;  there  are  several  tons  of  oat 
straw  already  threshed  that  must  be  pro- 
tected; there  is  half  a  mile  of  fence,  (rail 
fence,  for  we  live  near  the  Des  Moines, 
and  own  a  timber-lot  on  the  river);  there 
is  half  a  mile  of  willow  hedge  that  must 
be  saved,  so  the  breaking  pJow  is  hastily 
thrown  into  the  wagon,  the  team  hitched 
on,  and  away  we  go  on  a  run,  and  the  fire 
more  than  thirty  miles  away!  But 
there  is  no  time  to  spare.  We  run 
two  lines  of  breaking  about  four  feet 
wide  and  forty  feet  apart  entirely  around 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  farm  turn- 
ing it  into  the  plowed  fields  at  each  end, 
watching  anxiously  to  windward,  "us 
boys"  fearing  that  soinething  might  stop 
its  coming,  but  there  is  no  danger;  the 
smoke  cloud  thickens  and  widens  till  it 
oasts  a  sickly,  brownish  shadow  over  the 
sun.  We  hasten  now  to  stable  the  team, 
and  with  wet  rags  and  bundles  of  brush 
for  whipping  the  fire  in  hand,  we  cautious- 
ly touch  a  match  to  the  narrow  strips  be- 
tween our  two  lines  of  breaking,  com- 
mencing at  the  extreme  north  end,  for 
unless  the  fire  backs  against  the  wind  we 
fear  we  can  not  keep  it  within  its  narrow 
limits. 

The  work  is  at  last  accoplished,  and  it 
is  with  relief  we  contemplate  our  fire 
break,  and  warm  with  the  exercise  of  whip- 
pmg  out  the  spots  where  here  and  there 
it  has  escaped  its  bounds,  we  return  to 
the  farm  building.  A  strong  wind  is 
blowing,  and  now  the  whole  south  and 
west  seems  a  brownish  curtain  of  gushing 
smoke;  but  as  yet  no  fiame  can  be  seen 
on  account  of  the  range  of  hills  rising 
southward  and  westward,  almost  shutting 
as  in;  but  now  we  hear  the  roar  of  the 
terrible  giant  marching  upon  us.  It  is 
not  like  the  roar  of  a  sea,  it  is  not  like 
ten  thousand  cattle  stampeded;  neither  is 
it  just  like  distant  thunder,  but  it  seems 
to  combine  all  these  similies  into  one  rush- 


ing, crushing  caldron  of  sounds,  and  aa 
we  listen  and  gaze,  a  tongue  of  flame  lifts- 
itself  above  the  hill-top,  snaps  short  off, 
coils  and  twists  into  the  air,  and  is  gone; 
then  another  and  another,  and  suddenly, 
like  a  terrible  army  with  banners,  the 
whole  head  and  front  of  the  fiery  sea 
sweeps  like  a  flashing  blood  red  billow 
past  the  western  end  of  the  hills  and  away, 
away  to  the  west  over  hill  and  dale  and 
reaching  as  fur  as  the  eye  can  see  the  line 
extends,  bent  and  curved,  turned  into 
angles  by  the  lay  of  the  land.  Yet  it 
sweeps  on  with  an  unbroken  front;  and 
over  the  hills  to  the  south  the  same  scene 
bursts  into  view,  and  here  it  comes.  The 
hills  are  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  yet  it 
only  seems  to  have  planted  its  advance 
guard  upon  them  before  its  main  army  is 
flanking  us  in  the  valley,  and  now  to  ac- 
tion: There  is  a  hiss  and  roar  and  thunder 
of  flame.  It  has  swept  up  to  our  fire 
break  and  leaped  over  and  lapped  across 
it  as  though  it  were  a  cow  path,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  make  the  fight  around  our 
home.  It  leaps  through  the  corn,  it  hisses 
through  our  maple  grove,  and  now  min- 
gled with  other  sounds  comes  the  regular 
beat  of  our  weapons  of  war  fighting  for 
the  house;  every  inch  of  ground  is  con- 
tested; the  wind  lifts  up  the  flame  for  a 
moment,  too  hot  for  mortal  flesh,  and  we 
stagger  back  dismayed,  then  it  dies  away 
again,  and  like  a  tiger  we  spring  upon 
the  enemy  and  literally  beat  it  out  of 
existence. 

We  have  passed  the  house;  it  is  safe, 
thank  God!  And  now  we  close  in  for  a 
death  struggle  around  the  stacks  and  sta- 
bles; the  fire  surges  perilously  near;  three 
of  us  throw  our  whole  strength  and  energy 
into  resounding  blows  until,  like  a  snarling 
wolf,  it  creeps  past  the  first  stack  and  along 
the  others;  how  like  a  demon  the  fire 
creeps  up  in  the  short  grass  till  by  actual 
measurement,  afterward  taken,  it  comes^ 
within  six  feet  of  one  stack;  and  if  one  goes 
all  go,  grain,  hay  and  barns;  but  the  victory 
is  ours;  all  honor  to  brush  and  wet  rags; 
and  it  creeps  away  again,  beaten  and  baf- 
fled, and  the  fight  is  ended. 

Lucky  to  save  everything,  you  say? 
We  didn't;  when  the  smoke  cleared  away 
we  found  we  had  lost  our  oat-straw^,  seve- 
ral acres  of  corn,  all  our  rail-fence  and 
part  of  the  hedge  and  about  sixty  tons  of 
good  hay.  Enough  was  left  us,  however, 
for  all  our  needs.     Maybe  you  would  like 
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our  pictures  after  the  fire.  Black,  burned, 
•eye  brows  and  lashes  gone,  perspiration 
making  clean  streaks  down  across  our 
heated  faces,  we  were  a  tired  lot,  yet 
•each  one  felt  himself  a  hero;  and  indeed 
if  a  man  or  boy  had  left  his  post  for  a 
single  moment  after  the  fire  broke  over 
bounds,  we  would  have  lost  all.  Even 
mother  turned  out  the  stock,  and  drove 
them  from  the  stable,  as  we  were  so  mixed 


up  in  fire  and  smoke  that  she  was  certain 
all  was  going. 

But  says  one,  "You  speak  of  these 
things  as  real  instead  of  fiction." 

All  this  happened  in  1867,  just  as  re- 
lated here,  underdrawn  if  anything.  I 
would  that  I  could  paint  you  a  better  pic- 
ture. I  wish  all  could  see  such  a  fire  and 
be  free  from  the  element  of  danger. 

Pomona,  California. 
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CHAPTER    XZ. 

BOOK  OF  NEPHI,  THE  SON  OF  NEPHI. 

*rhe  Nephiftes  after  the  great  oalamitiM. — Their  oonrer- 
■ation. — The  appearance  among  them  of  the  emcifled 
Lord  Jeans  Christ.— He  teaches  them  that  he  is  their 
Sarior;  also  that  they  are  the  Other  Sheep  spoken  of 
in  John's  testimony.— He  calls  men  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel and  to  baptize. — He  declares  the  tme  mode  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  form  of  words  to  be  nsed  by  his  disciples. 
— His  teachings  as  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  his  fol- 
lowers.^The  Law  of  Moses  at  an  end.— The  Prophets 
to  be  fulfilled. — Christ's  mission  to  Israel,  including  the 
Ten  Tribes.— All  will  yet  be  in  One  Fold  and  with  One 
Shepherd. 

•TTFTER  the  great  calamities  that  have 
/i  been  related,  and  when  the  Nephites 
had  partially  recovered  from  the  terror 
of  them,  there  was,  apon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, a  large  gathering  of  the  people  in 
and  around  the  temple  that  was  situated 
in  the  land  Bountiful.  And  while  they 
were  thus  together  they  conversed  about 
the  marvellous  events  that  had  so  recently 
taken  place,  during  which  brief  time  so 
many  cities  had  been  overthrown  and 
woe  and  death  been  brought  upon  thou- 
sands of  their  brethren  throughout  the 
land.  They  also  rehearsed  in  wondering 
tones  the  strange  circumstance  of  a  voice 
speaking  to  them  from  the  heavens,  by 
which  they  were  informed  as  to  the  causes 
of  those  dreadful  destructions,  and  were 
told  of  Christ's  purposes  in  coming  into 
the  world  as  their  Messiah  and  their  Re- 
deemer. Now,  while  they  were  thus  con- 
versing, again  a  voice  was  heard;  and,  as 
they  looked  toward  heaven  and  listened, 
these  words  came  unto  them: 

*<Behold  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am 


well  pleased;  in  whom  I  have  glorified 
my  name;  hear  ye  him." 

Then  they  saw  descending  from  above 
a  personage  whom  they  supposed  was  an 
angel;  and  they  were  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  what  they  saw.  When  the 
visitor  had  descended  to  the  earth  he 
stood  upon  the  ground  near  them;  and,  as 
if  to  invite  their  attention,  he  reached  out 
his  hands  toward  them.  And  when  he 
had  done  this  he  said  that  he  was  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  of  whom  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  had  spoken  from 
olden  time;  that  in  his  work  of  making 
an  atonement  for  all  mankind  he  had 
now  suffered  for  them  and  for  the  whole 
race  by  drinking  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
humiliation  and  death  at  the  hands  of 
men,  and  all  this  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  saved  from  its  disobedient  and 
lost  condition.  He  also  said  that  in  this 
and  in  all  other  things  he  had  done  the 
will  of  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 

When  he  had  thus  spoken  the  Nephites 
remembered  that  their  prophets  had  in 
former  days  plainly  declared  that  a  Savior 
should  come,  and  that  this  land  of  theirs 
would  be  visited  by  him  after  his  crucifix- 
ion at  Jerusalem.  Then  were  they  strick- 
en with  still  greater  astonishment,  and 
also  with  such  awe  that  they  fell  to  the 
earth,  wondering  if  it  was  indeed  true  that 
they  had  lived  to  see  the  things  that  their 
fathers  had  so  often  said  must  come  to 
pass.  Then  Jesus  called  them  to  come  and 
see  the  prints  of  the  nails  that  still  re- 
mained in  his  hands  and  in  his  feet,  so 
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that  they  might  know  that  he  was  not 
simply  an  angel  but  that  he  was  indeed 
the  Lord  from  heaven;  that  he  was  their 
crucified  Redeemer,  even  the  one  who  had 
been  slain  by  their  brethren,  the  Jews,  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  just  as  the  proph- 
ets upon  both  continents  had  foretold 
would  be  the  result.  And  when  the  Neph- 
ites  had  obeyed  him  they  became  satisfied 
that  this  Being  had  indeed  been  crucified, 
but  they  witnessed  that  he  was  now  alive, 
and  that  he  had  power  to  come  unto  them 
from  the  heavens  above.  This  caused  them 
to  sing  praises  unto  God  their  Creator;  and 
they  worshipped  Jesus  as  the  Sonof  God. 

Then  the  Savior  called  Nephi  unto  him, 
and  to  him  and  to  eleven  others  he  gave 
authority  to  baptize.  And  therewith  he 
gave  them  full  instruction  as  to  the  mode 
of  baptism,  together  with  the  form  of 
words  to  be  used  by  them  when  perform- 
ing the  ceremony,  as  follows: 

"Whosoever  repenteth  of  his  sins,  and 
desireth  to  be  baptized  in  my  name,  in 
this  wise  shall  ye  baptize  them:  Behold, 
ye  shall  go  down  and  stand  in  the  water, 
and  in  my  name  shall  ye  baptize  them. 
And  these  are  the  words  which  ye  shall 
say:  Having  authority  given  me  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  Amen.  And  then  shall  ye  immerse 
them  in  the  water  and  come  forth  again 
out  of  the  water." 

Furthermore,  he  taught  them  not  to 
contend  and  dispute  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  doctrine;  saying  to  them 
that  contention  was  not  of  God  but  of 
Satan.  For  he  it  is  who  moves  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  to  contend  against  each 
other  in  anger  or  illfeeling;  and  when 
any  person  manifests  that  this  spirit  is 
within  them,  then  it  can  be  known  that  it 
is  of  the  evil  one  while  tlu*y  are  so  influ- 
enced to  act  and  speak. 

After  that  Jesus  instructed  the  people, 
and  especially  the  chosen  ministers,  that 
the  doctrine  of  their  heavenly  Father  was 
that  men  should  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God;  that  they  ought  to  repent  of  their 
sins  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  the  same,  and  to  the  intent  that  they 
might  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
declared  that  whosoever  should  obey  this 
teaching,  unto  thera  would  the  Father  bear 
witness  that  Jesus  Christ  was  his  Son,  and 
the  Savior  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he 
who  would  build  upon  this  doctrine  would 


build  upon  the  rock  of  eternal  truth  anci* 
such  should  gain  eternal  life.  Therefore 
he  commanded  his  Nephite  disciples  to 
go  out  and  preach  these  things  both  unto- 
the  Nephites  and  to  the  Lamanites.  He 
also  told  the  people  that  those  whom  his 
miniRters  baptized  with  water,  them 
would  he  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  wuth  fire,  and  that  their  sins  should 
be  remitted. 

Then  he  taught  them  what  are  caUed 
the  Beatitudes,  the  same  as  he  had  done 
to  the  people  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  say- 
ing, Blessed  are  the  meek,  blessed  are  the 
merciful,  blessed  are  the  pure  in  hearty 
etc.  He  said  that  he  gave  unto  his  peo- 
ple upon  this  continent  that  they  also- 
should  be  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  light  of  the 
world  to  those  around  them.  He  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  his  people  being  con- 
trite in  spirit,  lowly  in  heart,  and  upright 
in  their  lives.  Indeed,  he  gave  in  substance 
the  same  line  of  moral  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion for  the  government  of  his  Nephite  and 
Lamanite  disciples  that  he  had  a  short 
time  before  given  to  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  what  is  known  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

However,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  things  he  taught  them  were  concerning 
the  duty  of  any  who  hold  hardness 
against  another  to  seek  for  reconciliation 
before  coming  to  worship  God;  of  the 
marriage  covenant  and  adultery;  of  lov- 
ing their  enemies  instead  of  doing  evil  in 
return  for  evil;  of  giving  unobtrusively 
to  the  poor,  and  of  praying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  heard  of  God  instead  of 
that  they  might  b?  seen  of  men;  of  the 
proper  method  of  fasting;  of  laying  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  and  of  the  danger  of 
serving  mammon;  of  the  just  and  impar- 
tial judgment  to  be  meted  out  by  and  by; 
of  the  mote  likely  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the 
fault-finder;  of  the  duty  to  seek  in  order 
to  find,  to  knock  that  it  might  be  opened, 
and  to  ask  of  God  in  order  to  receive  his 
gifts:  of  the  straight  gate  and  narrow 
way  being  the  true  way;  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  the  will  of  God;  of  false  proph- 
ets that  would  arise;  of  the  good  tree  and 
the  evil  tree  bearing  their  fruits;  of  the 
wise  man  building  on  the  rock  and  the 
foolish  man  building  on  the  sand;  and 
many  other  things  of  like  nature  did  he 
instruct  them  in. 

He  taught  his  ministers  that  they  should 
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go  out  to  preach  without  thought  of  their 
hire  or  for  their  food  and  clothing,  saying 
that  they  should  only  think  about  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men. 

Following  the  above  order  Christ 
taught  the  Nephites  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  now  no  longer  in  force,  its  original 
purposes  being  fulfilled  and  ended.  But 
he  said  that  the  words  of  the  prophets 
had  not  yet  all  come  to  pass,  therefore 
those  not  yet  fulfilled  would  be  apparent 
in  their  time,  and  that  not  one  of  them 
should  fail  of  fulfillment. 

Furthermore  Christ  spoke  to  them  of 
the  important  fact  that  they  were  Israel- 
ites; and,  still  further,  that  they  were  of 
the  posterity  of  Joseph  of  Egypt;  and 
that  this  was  the  land  that  God  gave  to 
their  fathers  as  an  inheritance  for  th^m 
and  for  their  descendants.  He  likewise 
said  that  he  had  told  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem that  he  had  other  sheep  who  were 
not  of  that  fold  whom  he  must  visit, 
so  that  they,  being  also  of  Israel,  might 
hear  his  voice;  and  that  now  he  had  come 
to  them  in  fulfillment  of  that  promise. 
For  he  was  not  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  his 
ministry  being  altogether  to  Israel,  and 
his  appointed  work  exclusively  to  the 
children  of  Abraham.  Therefore  unto 
them  he  came  now,  in  fulfillment  of 
his  misNion  from  the  Father.  lie  also 
said  that  there  were  others  of  their  race 
whom  he  must  visit,  and  that  by  and  by 
he  would  gather  all  Israel  into  one  fold, 
at  which  time  he  would  be  the  one  Shep- 
herd over  them. 

(Note  37).  With  chapters  five  and  ei^ht  were 
given  Home  of  the  evidences,  oorrobonitive  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mornrion,  that  the 
ancient  Americans  were  of  Hebrew  orij^in,  and 
that  they  eHteenied  the  cross  aR  a  religious  em- 
blem anil  revered  it  as  a  sacred  symbol.  And  as 
the  present  chapter  gives  the  story  of  Christ'n 
personal  appearance  to  the  Nephites,  and  shows 
that  he  announced  to  that  people  that  he  was 
their  Savior  and  that  they  were  of  Abraiiani's 
posterity,  therefore  it  will  now  be  in  order  to  pre- 
sent some  valuable  antiquarian  matter  in  proof 
of  the  claim  that  this  continent  was  visited  bv 
Christ  in  person.  It  will  include  further  evi- 
dences from  the  historical  traditions,  the  writ- 
ings, the  paintings,  and  the  gculpture<l  walls  of 
the  ancient  cities,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  peo- 
ple found  by  the  Spaniards  did  know,  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon  affirms,  that  the  Son  of  Gnd 
came  as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
wa«  crucified  by  men. 

I>ord  Kingsborough  relates  that  when  I^s  Cas- 
as,the  Catholic  Bishop  of  C^ina])a,  passed  through 
YucAtan  he  sent  one  of  his  priests  to  the  inter- 
ior of  the  country,  and  that  this  priest  after- 
wards  wrote  to  Las  Casas  that,  m   reply  to 


queftions  concerning  the  religion  of  their  fath- 
ers, one  of  the  chief  native  Lords  said  to  him : 

"That  their  Uod  was  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghobt;  that  the  Son  was  called  Bacab,  who  was 
born  of  a  virgin  .  .  .  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  called  Kchuah.  Thev  said  that  Bacab,  the 
Son,  was  put  to  death  by  feopuco,  who  scourged 
him  and  put  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head, 
and  placeil  him  with  his  arms  stretched  upon  a 
beam  of  wood,  to  which  they  believed  he  had 
not  been  nailed,  but  tied;  and  that  he  died 
there,  and  remained  during  three  days  dead, 
and  the  third  day  he  came  to  life  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  where  he  is  with  the  Father." — Mex- 
ican Antiquities,  vol.  6,  page  141. 

"Among  the  many  arguments  which  might 
be  brought  forward  to  show  that  Christianity 
had,  in  very  early  ages,  extended  iU-elf  to 
America,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  con- 
vincing is  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity was  known  in  Peru,  New  S])ain,  and  Yuca- 
tan. This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  very 
respectable  writers.  Acosta,  in  his  'Natural  and 
Moral  History  of  the  Indians,'  distinctly  aft«erts 
it:  antt  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of 
Chiapa,  as  cited  by  Torque mada,  says  that  he 
heard  it  from  a  person  worthy  of  cre<Ut.  .  .  . 
The  Baron  De  Humboldt  also  says  that  the 
Muyscaa  of  Bogota  likewise  believe  m  the  exis- 
tence of  a  trinity." — Mexican  Antiquities,  vol. 
6,  page  158. 

"De  Salcar  says :  The  chiefs  and  men  of  rank 
in  the  province  of  Chiapa  were  acijuain ted  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  call 
the  Father  Icona,  the  Son  Bacab,  and  the'  Holy 
Ghost  K^truach ;  and  certainly  these  names 
re.«einble  the  Hebrew,  especially  E^truach,  for 
Kuach  in  Hebrew  is  the  Holy  Ghost.'  As  in 
the  tradition  current  in  Yucjitan  of  Bacab  and 
his  crucifixion  ...  so  in  these  Mexican  paint- 
ings many  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the 
events  to  which  they  evidently  relate  and  the 
historv  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  as  contained, 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  subject  of  them 
all  is  the  same,  l)eing  the  death  of  (iuecalcoatle 
upon  the  cross,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  In  the  fourth  page  of  the  Borgian 
Manuscripts  he  seetns  to  be  crucifie<l  between 
two|)ersons  who  are  in  the  act  of  reviling  liim." 
— Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  6,  page  KM). 

On  the  one  hundred  an<i  sixty-third  page  of 
the  same  volume  Kinir^bornugh  says  that  J-as 
Casas  relates  that  while  (>o  i  ez  was  in  the 
province  of  (Tuiaxca  he  was  hhnwn  sheets  of 
xaper  that  wert*  drawings  copie<l  from  extreiiu*- 
v  ancient  paintings  on  long  pieces  of  lea  her 
that  were  rolled  up  and  much  smoked,  a  d 
that  these  were  obtaine<l  from  son-e  Indians 
who  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Caribl)ean  Sea, 
"who  state<l  that  they  received  them  from 
their  ancestors."  Upon  these  were  ])icture<l  a 
holy  woman,  who,  without  being  with  a  man, 
should  give  birth  to  a  great  prophet,  and  that 
he  should  sutler  death  at  the  nan<ls  of  hi-*  own 
peo]>le,  "and  accordingly  he  was  ivpresented  in 
the  painting  as  crucified,  with  his  hand<  and 
feet  tied  to  the  cross,  without  nails."  Kings- 
borough  says  further: 

"If  more  of  the  historical  paintings  and  mon- 
uments of  Y"catan  had  been  preserved  we 
would  probably  have  bi»en  able  to  have  deter- 
mined whether  Bacab  and  Quecalcoatle  were 
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only  two  different  names  for  the  eame  deity, 
who  was  worshipped  alike  by  the  Mexicans  and 
the  people  of  Yucatan.  .  .  .  The  interpreter  of 
the  Vatican  Codex  says  that  the  Mexicans  had 
s.  tradition  that  Quecalcoatle  like  Bacab  died 
upon  the  cross,  and  he  seems  to  add  that  it  was, 
accordinfr  to  their  belief,  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. This  tradition  .  .  .  acquires  the  most  au- 
thentic character  from  the  corroboration  which 
it  receives  from  several  paintings  in  the  Codex 
Borgia,  which  actually  I'epresents  Quecalcoatle 
<rrucified  and  nailed  to  the  cross.  These  paint- 
ings are  contained  on  the  fourth,  seven ty-sec- 
-ond,  seventy -third  and  seventy-fifth  pages  of 
the  above  mentioned  manuscript.  On  the  sev- 
enty-second page  Quecalcoatle  is  painted  in  the 
attitude  of  a  person  crucified,  with  the  impres- 
sion of  nails  both  in  his  hands  and  feet,  but  not 
4Ktually  upon  a  cross.  ...  His  body  seems  to 
be  formed  out  of  a  resplendent  sun.  .  .  .  The 
fikulls  above  signify  that  the  place  is  Tzonpant- 
11,  a  word  which  exactly  corresponds  (in  the 
Mexican)  with  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha.  .  . 
On  the  seventy-fifth  page  he  is  again  represent- 
ed as  crucified,  and  one  of  his  hands  and  both 
his  feet  seem  to  bear  the  impression  of  nails. 
He  appears,  from  the  phonetic  symbol  placed 
near  his  month,  to  be  uttering  an  exclamation, 
and  his  body  is  strangely  covered  with  suns. 
If  the  Jews  had  wished  to  apply  to  their  Mes- 
siah the  metaphor  of  the  'Son  of  Righteousness' 
they  would  have  perhaps  painted  him  with 
-fiuch  emblems.'' — Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  6, 
pp.  165, 166. 

The  following  statement  by  Kingsborough  is 
very  significant,  when  taken  m  connection  with 
the  woi*ds  of  John  the  Baptist  concerning  Christ 
And  one  part  of  his  cleansing  work,  as  found  in 
Matthew  3:12,  as  follows:  "Whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  shall  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor."  And  the  figure  and  iS  symbols  are 
made  still  more  remarkable  as  memory  calls  up 
the  prophecies  of  Joel,  and  Jesus,  and  John, 
that  at  Christ's  second  coming  the  sickle  shall 
be  thrust  in  and  the  harvest  of  the  earth  be 
reaped,  fur  the  gathering  of  the  good  grain  and 
the  burning  of  t'e  tares.    Kingi<borough  says: 

''Both  a  fan  and  a  sickle  were  sometimes  placed 
in  the  hand  of  Quecalcoatle,  as  would  appear 
from  a  bust  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  countenance  of  which  is  mutilated 
-and  the  curve  of  the  sickle  in  the  right  hand 
broken  off." — Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  6,  p. 
168. 

The  following  statement  is  concerning  Du- 
paix's  discovery: 

"Mons.  Pupaix  discovered  in  the  province  of 
Tlascala  a  bust  which  so  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  description  given  by  H«'rrera  of  the 
image  of  Quecalcoatle,  which  was  adored  in  that 
•city,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  referring  to 
the  fifty-third  plate  of  the  second  part  of  his 
'Monuments.'  ...  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  both  of  the  hands  of  the  figure  seem  to  be 
pierced  with  nails,  the  heads  of  which  are  in- 
vi-^ible.  The  tradition  current  in  Yucatan  that 
Eopuco  crowned  Bacab  with  thorns  appears  also 
to  be  preserved  in  its  head-dress.  A  crown  of 
thorns  of  another  fashion  may  perhaps  be  rec- 
ognized on  the  head  of  another  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture  discovered  by  Mons.  Dupaix.  .  .  . 
The  crown  seems  to  be  formed  out   of  the 


thorny  leaves  of  the  aloe.  If  such  testimony  as 
that  of  Las  Cisas,  Kemesal,  De  Salcar,  and  Tor- 
quemada,  may,  from  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, still  stand  in  need  of  further  corroboration 
it  is  afforde<l  by  the  discovery  by  Mons.  Dupaix 
of  a  cross  in  a  temple,  when  he  was  investigat- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Palenque." 
— ^Slexican  Antiquities,  vol.  6,  page  169. 

"We  also  insert  a  passage  from  Cogullado'a 
History  of  Yucatan,  which  is  very  remarkable, 
as  the  cross  there  mentioned  had  the  image  of 
a  crucified  person  sculptured  upon  it.  He  re- 
lates as  follows:  *In  the  middle  of  the  coart 
...  in  Merida  there  is  a  stone  cross,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  is  about  six  inches.  .  .  .  The  fig- 
ure of  a  saint  crucified  is  sculptured  in  metao^ 
relievo  on  it.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  one 
of  the  crosses  which  in  the  times  of  Indian  pa- 
ganism were  discovered  in  the  island  of  Uoz- 
umel.' " — Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  6,  page  169. 

Many  writers  and  explorers  testify  as  to  the 
cross  having  been  a  common  emblem  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico  at  the  time  they  were  dis- 
covered bv  the  Spaniards.  Prof.  Baldwin  and 
the  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly  state  as  follows: 

'The  cross  is  one  of  the  most  common  em- 
blems present  in  all  the  ruins.  This  led  the 
Catholic  missionaries  to  assume  that  knowledge 
of  Christianity  had  been  brought  to  America 
long  before  their  arrival." — Ancient  America, 
page  109. 

"When  the  Spanish  missionaries  first  set  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  America  . . .  they  were  amazed 
to  find  the  cross  as  devoutly  worshiped  by  the 
Indians  as  by  themselves.  .  .  .  The  hallowed 
symbol  challenged  their  admiration  on  every 
hand." — Atlantis,  page  319. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Bancroft  relates  in  his  vol- 
umes as  follows: 

'The  island  of  Cozumel  was  especially  devot- 
ed to  religious  observances,  and  was  annually 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  There 
were  therefore  more  religious  edifices  here  than 
elsewhere.  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  square 
tower.  ...  It  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  cross  nine  feet 
high." — Native  Races,  vol.  2,  page  793. 

"In  a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  a  room  in  Palenque 
is  a  ctObB  surmounted  by  a  bird." — Native 
Races,  vol.  3,  page  135. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  emblems  of  the 
Maya  worship,  in  the  estimation  of  the  con- 
querors, was  the  cross,  which  has  also  been  no- 
ticed in  other  parts  of  Central  America  and  in 
Mexico.  .  .  .  The  cross  is  to  be  found  in  Mexi- 
can manuscripts." — Native  races,  vol,  3,  pp.468, 
469. 

On  page  470  Mr.  Bancroft  again  mentions  the 
one  on  Cozumel,  and  the  one  at  Merida,  pre- 
viously mentioned  from  Kingsborough ;  and  he 
adds  concerning  the  one  at  Palenque: 

"The  sculptured  cross  at  Palenque  has  the 
Latin  form.  A  bird  is  perched  on  its  apex,  and 
on  either  side  stands  a  human  figure,  apparent- 
ly priests." — Native  Races,  vol.  3,  p.  470. 
'  Again  he  mentions  the  same  cross  and  figures, 
as  follows : 

"Fixed  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  enclos- 
ure, and  covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  was 
the  tablet  of  the  cross,  six  feet  fourinches  high, 
ten  feet  eijrht  inches  wide,  and  formed  of  three 
stones.    The  center  stone  and  pirt  of  the  west- 
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em  bear  the  scnlptnred  figures  shown  in  the  cat. 
The  rest  of  the  western  and  all  of  the  eai«tern 
Btone  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  .  .  .  The 
sabject  doubtless  possessed  a  religious  si^^nifi- 
cation,  and  the  location  of  the  tablet  may  be 
considered  a  sacred  altar,  or  most  holy  place,  of 
the  ancient  Maya  priesthood.  Two  men,  proba- 
bly prie«t5»,  clad  in  the  robe«  and  in«ijDrnia  of 
their  office,  are  making  an  offering  to  the  cross, 
or  to  a  bird  perched  on  its  summit." — Native 
races,  vol.  4,  pp.  333,  334. 

Bancroft  mentions  other  crosses  as  follows: 

"Braj»seur  de  Bourbourg  tells  us  that  the  ruins 
of  Quecalcoatle's  temple  at  Tulancingo  were 
▼isible  long  after  the  Conquest,  and  also  speaks 
•of  a  subterranean  palace  called  Mictlancal(*o,  and 
a  stone  cross  discovered  on  Mount  Meztitlan. 
Veytia  also  speaks  of  the  cross  of  Meztitlan, 
eculptured  on  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessable 
cliff." — Native  Races,  vol.  4,  p.  d44. 

On  pa^  545  of  the  same  volume  he  mentions 
a  house  in  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  north- 
•eastern  Mexico  that  has  a  room  which,  he  savs, 
"contains  the  remains  of  a  kind  of  altar,  and  a 
sculptured  cross."  Of  still  another  people,  those 
of  Peru,  he  remarks i 

"I  may  mention  here  that  the  Incas  possessed 
a  cross  of  fine  marble,  or  jasper,  highly  polished 
and  all  of  one  piece.  It  was  three-fourths  of  an 
ell  in  lenj^h  and  three  fingers  in  thickness ;  it 
was  kept  in  a  sacred  chamber  of  the  palace  and 
held  in  great  veneration." — Native  Races,  vol. 
6,  p.  48. 

Of  Quetzalcoatle,  the  Toltec  Savior,  Bancroft 
says  that  one  of  his  symbols,  sculptured  or 
painted  with  him,  was  the  cross ;  and  he  adds  : 

"Quetzalcoatle  is  said  to  have  been  a  white 
man,  with  a  strong  formation  of  body,  broad 
forehead,  large  eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  heavy 
beard.  He  always  wore  a  long  white  robe, 
which,  according  to  Gomora,  was  decorated  with 
crosses.  He  had  a  mitre  on  his  head  and  a 
stick  in  his  hand." — Native  Races,  vol.  3,  p.  274, 

Kingsborou^h  quotes  from  the  Italian  his- 
torian, Bottnnni  (who  visited  Mexico  in  a.  d. 


1835),  who  says  that  the  Mexican  traditions 
"recount  to  us  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  deluge,  of  the  confusion  of  ton- 
gues, ...  of  their  ancestors'  long  travels  in 
Asia,"  and  he  adds  that  they  make  record  of  a 
certain  year  as  the  one  in  which  took  place  the 
great  eclipse  which  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion." — Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  6,  p. 
176. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  itself  fully  attests  of 
the  knowledge  had  bv  the  ancients' concerning 
God,  and  his  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  es- 
pecially of  their  understanding  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ.  As,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  samples : 

'*For  this  intent  have  we  written  these  things, 
that  they  may  know  that  we  knew  of  Christ, 
and  that  we  had  a  hope  of  his  glory  many  hun- 
dred years  before  his  coming.  .  .  .  and  we  wof- 
ship  the  Father  in  his  name." — ^Book  of  Jacob, 
3:1,2. 

"And  lie  shall  be  called  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.  .  .  .  And  he  comet h  unto  his  own  that 
salvation  might  come  unto  the  children  of  men, 
even  through  faith  on  his  name.  And  they 
shall  consider  him  a  man  and  say  that  he  hath 
a  devil,  and  shall  scourge  him  and  crucify  him. 
And  he  shall  rise  the  third  day  from  the  dead ; 
and,  behold,  he  standeth  to  judge  the  world." — 
Mosiah  1 :  14. 

Upon  the  subject  of  American  antiquities  and 
traditions  the  celebrated  Le  Plongeon  writes  as 
follows : 

''The  fact  that  the  same  doctrine  of  a  Supreme 
Deity,  composed  of  three  parts  distinct  from 
each  other,  yet  forming  one,  was  universally 
prevalent  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Ameri- 
ca, Asia,  and  the  Egyptians,  naturallv  leads  to 
the  inference  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  com- 
munications and  relations,  more  or  less  intimate, 
have  existed  between  them.*' — Sacred  Mysteries 
of  the  Mayas,  page  56. 

For  the  extracts  from  Lord  Kingsborongh'i 
work  I  am  indebted  to  Elder  S.  F.  Walker. 

(Tobeoontinned). 
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YOU  have  already  heard  various 
"preachments"  on  the  subject  of 
little  presents.  You  Irave  also  heard  a 
great  many  speak  in  various  styles  of  the 
luxury  of  giving.  But  I  feel  sure  that 
Tery  few  of  you  have  thought  of  all 
that  might  be  said  in  this  connection. 

It  is  a  luxury  to  give.  But,  just  be- 
cause it  is  a  luxury,  many  seem  to  think 
that  they  can  not  afford  it — or,  as  they 
say,  they  have  nothing  to  give,  or  nothing 
worth  giving.  Now,  I  know  you  want  to 
interrupt  me,  just  here,  with,  "Oh,  yes! 
You're  going  to  say  it  isn't  the  costliness 
of  the  gift,  but  the  feeling,  etc."  No,  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that — you  have  heard 
rit  before,  and  if  yon  hadn't,  your  common 
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sense  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  yoa 
something  of  the  kind.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  is:  Give  at  all  times,  and  give 
not  only  little  things,  but  very  little 
things — things  which  seem  to  have  no 
value  at  all. 

Do  I  make  ray  meaning  clear?  Well, 
if  I  do,  all  right — if  not,  I  must  try  to  il- 
lustrate. It  is  my  lot  to  have  more 
papers  and  magazines  than  I  can  keep  for 
myself,  so  that  I  frequently  have  oppor- 
tunity to  send  copies  to  friends.  I  did 
not  suppose  I  was  doing  anything  extra, 
until  one  day,  I  heard  something  like  this: 
"I  am  so  glad  you  sent  me  the  February 
number  of  so-and-so!  It  was  just  what  I 
wanted  to  complete  my  set!"  This  taught 
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me  a  lesson.  I  had  just  what  some  one 
else  wanted — while,  to  me,  perhaps  it  was 
worth  only  its  value  as  waste-paper. 

I  don't  mean  giving  away  your  old 
trash  in  the  hope  that  somehody  else  can 
use  what  you  don't  want — but  give  what 
you  consider  little,  and  then  expect  to  be 
surprised  sometime  that  it  was,  after  all, 
great.  (Above  all,  never  give  half-worn  or 
old  clothing  to  any  one  whom  you  call 
friend — if  you  do,  you  are  seeking  to  un- 
dermine his  or  her  self-respect,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  dearer  than  anything  else 
in  the  world;  besides,  if  time  or  trouble 
must  be  expended  in  needed  alteration, 
the  actual  value  of  the  gift  is  doubtful). 
Give  what  however  trifling  it  may  be,  is 
good  of  its  kind. 

Take  the  case  of  two  or  three  sisters. 
One  purchases  a  box  of  cotton,  contain- 
ing more  spools  than  sh6  is  likely  to  use 
for  a  long  while.  She  finds  this  out,  and 
says  to  another  sister,  "I  have  more  cotton 
than  I  want — help  yourself  to  a  spool  or 
two  if  you  like."  This  is  a  very  little 
thing  to  say  or  do;  one  spool  is  worth  less 
than  five  cents.  But  because  it  is  worth 
so  little,  the  other  sister  can  take  it  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  feeling 
that  she  could  easily  return  the  favor, 
and  also  that  she  has  not  robbed  anybody. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Imagine  the  recipient 
saying  to  herself:  "I  do  want  a  spool  of 
cotton  to-day,  but  I  can  not  buy  it  with- 
out breaking  my  last  dollar.  That  dollar 
I  must  use  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  I  can 
not  go  to  the  concert  this  evening.  Now 
this  little  spool  of  cotton  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  enjoy  a  delightful  musi- 
cal treat. 

Do  you  not  begin  to  see,  then,  how  it  is 
that  the  pennies  run  away  with  the  dol- 
lars? And  that  it  is  the  lack  of  the  little 
things  which  interferes  with  our  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  development?  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  reason 
the  poor  stay  poor  is  becauss  they  are  so 
constantly  obliged  to  fritter  away  their 
dollars  in  pennies  for  what  a  few  more 
pennies  at  a  time  would  buy,  if  they  only 
had  these  pennies  in  the  first  place;  and 
that  ignorance  and  ill  health  alike  are 
caused  by  similar  petty,  pitiful  waste. 
The  miseries  of  the  world  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  much  the  same  way;  peo- 
ple can  not  get  the  little  things  which 
morally  belong  to  them,  and  are  thus 
driven  to  squander  the  great  things.      It 


is  the  identical  principle  everywhere  front: 
the  poor  washerwoman,  who  buys  her 
coal  by  the  bucket,  and  thus  pays  in  the 
end  nearly  twice  as  much  as  if  she  had 
bought  it  by  the  ton,  to  the  beauty  who 
marries  a  rich  old  man  to  support  her, 
and  thus  cuts  off  all  hope  of  a  real  love 
and  a  happy  motherhood. 

Now,  would  you  not  like  to  be  one  of 
thoKC  who  helped  some  sister  woman  to 
the  little  things  which  she  ought  to  have, 
and  thus  construct  a  bridge  for  her  to 
better  possibilities?  A  narrow,  shaky 
bridge  it  may  be — only  a  plank — but 
what  of  that,  if  it  aided  her  to  "get  there"? 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  write  slang;  there  is 
more  of  real  philosophy,  of  genuine  in- 
spiration in  those  two  words  than  you 
think  for.  Repeat  them  sometimes  when 
you  feel  real  down-hearted  and  see  if  I  am 
not  telling  you  the  truth. 

I  knew  a  young  woman  who  loved 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  would  have 
enjoyed  having  her  room  dainty  and 
cosy,  but  she  supposed  such  a  thing  im- 
possible. She  read  eagerly  every  article 
on  "Home  Decoration,"  that  came  in  her 
way,  but  she  always  threw  it  aside  with 
a  disappointed  sigh.  "That  article 
sounds  reasonable,"  she  would  say  "it 
is  intended  for  persons  of  "small  means." 
But  what  about  people  who  have  no 
means  at  all?  if  it  takes  every  cent  for 
board  and  washing,  while  clothing  comes 
by  accident  or  Providence,  how  much 
"small  means"  is  there  left?  The  articles 
all  say:  "Take  a  piece  of  silk,  costing 
about  twenty-five  cents  —  I  don't  see  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Those  writers  must  be  rich — thev  couldn't 
understand  that," 

But  "those  writers"  are  not  rich — thev 
could  understand.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  some  of  their  readers,  they  do 
not  often  say  so.  Shall  I  try  to  make  up 
for  their  short-comings  and  say  that  I  do 
understand?  To  show  that  I  do,  I  will 
tell  you  what  this  girl  did  next: 

She  said  to  her  sister:  "I  want  ray 
room  to  look  nice,  but  I  haven't  anything 
to  put  into  it.  Have  you  anything  to 
give  me?" 

With  one  accord  they  declared  that 
they  had  nothing,  "except,"  ventured  one 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  "a  little  ball  of 
red  Saxony." 

"A  little  ball  of  red  Saxony!"  exclaimed 
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the  yoang  woman,  eagerly,  why  didn't 
yoa  gay  so  before?" 

**I  didn't  suppose  you'd  take  such  a 
little  thing,"  answered  the  sister.  "I 
didn't  like  to  give  it  to  you." 

"You  have  given  me  something  better 
already,  declared  the  young  woman,  *'You 
haqe  given  me  hope.  If  all  my  friends 
gave  me  as  much  as  that  little  ball  of  red 
Saxony,  I'd  have  plenty  to  do  with.  Why, 
I  might  embroider  something  with  the 
Saxony. 

And  now  the  other  sister  spoke  up, 
warmly,  "Of  course  you  could.  And  I 
have  something  you  could  embroider  on 
— a  coflFee  bag.  It  takes  cross  stitch 
beautifully.  You  could  make  a  nice  mat 
for  your  floor." 

"So  I  could,"  said  the  young  woman, 
"without  costing  me  a  penny,  and  I  can 
pick  it  up  at  odd  moments  and  in  the 
evenings.  If  I  bought  a  Smyrna  rug  it 
would  cost  me  a  dollar.  I  only  earn  a 
dollar  a  day,  so  if  I  spend  money  for  a 
rag  it  would  be  throwing  away  one  day 
of  my  life." 

"Then  the  little  ball  of  red  Saxony  and 
the  coffee  bag  may  help  you  to  live  one 
day  longer,"  observed  the  second  sister, 
even  if  they  are  worth  nothing  in  them- 
selves." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
both  sisters  and  friends  found  that  they 
had  plenty  to  give,  although  not  one  sin- 
gle article  was  worth  more  than  the  little 
ball  of  red  Saxony.  And  the  young  wo- 
man herself  found  that  she  had  plenty  to 
give  others,  although  not  a  single  article 
that  she  could  use  herself.  Thus  while 
one  could  send  her  a  dainty  bunch  of 
pressed  ferns,  tied  with  the  fresh  end  cut 
from  a  half  worn  ribbon,  she  could  make 
the  donor's  child  happy  with  a  few  gay 
lithograph  cards. 

The  universal  custom  of  exchanging 
flower  seeds  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
So  has  the  old  time  country  fashion  of 
neighbors  sending  each  other  "tastes"  of 
their  cakes  and  preserves.  If  the  same 
idea  could  only  be  carried  further,  how 
much  better  it  would  be.  Why  should  we 
have  apples  dropping  off  our  trees,  and 
rotting  on  the  ground,  when  every  city  in 
the  land  is  full  of  hungry  little  mouths? 
Why  should  our  flowers  die  on  the  stalks, 
when  thousands  scarcely  know  what  a 
flower  is?  True,  the  Flower  and  Fruit 
Missions  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  this 


line,  but  it  is  for  sick  people;  many  a  sick 
person  would  have  remained  well,  could 
they  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  few 
flowers  and  fruits  while  thev  were  well. 

Go  out  to  the  woods,  gather  the  firsf 
spray  of  trailing  arbutus  for  any  particu- 
lar friend  who  loves  it.  Pick  up  a  shell 
or  a  fern,  in  your  rambles,  for  one  whom 
you  heard  express  a  wish  for  a  similar 
specimen.  Send  a  paper  containing  an 
article  on  any  particular  subject,  to  a 
school-boy  whose  favorite  study  is  in  that 
direction.  Save  the  left-over  end  of  a 
piece  of  delicate  lace  for  the  young  girl 
who  likes  to  look  pretty;  she  can  twist  it 
in  her  hat,  just  as  she  might  pin  a  natural 
rose  at  her  throat,  that  is,  without  loss  of 
self-respect.  Your  odd  lengths  of  em- 
broidery silk  might  be  the  very  desirable 
shade  which  your  neighbor  could  not 
match.  Even  a  single  button  might  be 
exactly  like  the  missing  one,  which  leaves 
a  conspicuous  gap,  now  that  it  has  drop- 
ped from  your  cousin's  coat.  How  easy 
to  say:  "I  have  a  button  just  like  that. 
Could  you  use  it?"  Or,  "Here  is  enough 
silk  to  finish  that  leaf,"  or,  "I  know  you 
like  lace,  or  botanical  specimens."  It  is 
just  because  we  don't  say  something  like 
this,  that  we  miss  the  luxury  of  giving. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  ingratitude  in  this  world;  when  we 
have  done  our  best,  we  may  still  expect  to 
be  criticised.  We  can  not  please  every- 
body, so,  if,  for  any  reason,  after  we  have 
tried  to  do  little  favers  as  we  went  along, 
we  find  that  these  are  unappreciated,  we 
need  not  then  experience  the  despairing 
feeling  that  we  have  impoverished  our- 
selves, or  even  suffered  an  v  serious  loss  on 
account  of  others.  And  if  we  have  re- 
ceived any  such  little  favors,  and  any- 
thing afterward  happens  to  break  friend- 
ship, we  need  not  fear  any  burdensome 
sense  of  past  obligation.  It  is  the  costli- 
ness of  presents  which  prepares  the  way 
for  future  bitterness — not  the  mere  acts 
of  giving  and  receiving  in  themselves. 

If  we  are  on  the  alert  to  give  little 
things,  we  can,  indeed  give  often,  give 
without  cost,  and  give  without  incurring 
or  conferring  obligation.  All  this,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  you  have  already  learned 
of  how  we  may  indirectly  lessen  the  sum 
of  human  misery  by  enabling  people  to 
gain  their  needed  little  things,  and  thas 
save  their  pennies  and  dollars,  or  even 
souls.  ^Doreofi  Magazin4, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ROMANCE    AND    TRAGEDY. 

^*It  was  good,  it  waa  kind  in  the  Wise  One 
above. 
To  fling  destiny's  veil  o'er  the  face  of  oar 
years, 
That  we  dread  not  the  blow  that  shall  strike  at 
our  love 
Nor  expect  not  the  beams  that  shall  dry  up 
our  tears. 

**0h !  did  we  bat  know  of  the  shadows  so  nigh, 
The  world  would  indeed  be  a   prison  of 
'  ^loom, 
All  light  would  be  quenched  in  youth's  elo- 

Suent  eye, 
the  prayer-lisping  infant  would  ask  for 
the  tomb."  ^BVta  Cook. 

*' What  I  do  ye  knowest  not  now ;   but  thou 
«halt  know  hereafter."— John  13 : 7. 

7TFTER  a  brief  visit  to  some  relatives 
/i  of  the  groom,  Pattie  and  her  husband 
settled  down  to  house-keeping  on  a  farm. 

Ah  me!  I  feel  incapable  of  telling  the 
story  of  those  poetic  days.  To  Pattie 
herself  they  seemed  then,  and  always 
after,  like  a  dream  of  romance,  too  fair, 
too  sweet  to  last. 

What  though  the  winged  hours  brought 
meal  times  as  regularly  as  when  life  was 
more  prosaic;  what  though  bread  was 
earned  in  the  plenteous  sweat  of  their 
brows;  that  plain  little  farm-house  seemed 
to  Pattie  a  veritable  paradise.  And  why 
should  we  smile  at  the  seeming,  for  what, 
after  all,  was  Eden  but  a  young  brides 
first  home?  Possibly  that  traditional 
garden  may  have  owed  much  of  its  reput- 
ed beauty  and  bliss  to  love's  sweet  illu- 
sions! 

Though  Pattie  had  not  been  reared  in 
luxury,  yet  she  had  always  been  surround- 
ed with  comfort.  She  had  never  given  a 
thought  to,  and  probably  had  no  adequate 
idea  of,  the  cost  of  living.  So  she  had 
felt  no  apprehension  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  to  whose  care  she  had  given  her- 
self, had  little  besides  love  wherewith  to 
endow  her;  and  since  this  part  of  her  be- 
ing's need  was  so  amply  provided  for,  she 
did  not  trouble  herself  about  aught  else. 

Bnt  he  was  older  than  she,  and  wiser, 
and  his  brave,  generous  heart  often  suf- 
fered sore  unrest  from  the  fear  that  she 
should  lack  any  of  the  comforts  of  her 


girlhood's  home.  The  strong  right 
often  trembled,  lest  it  should  fail  to  pro- 
vide aught  that  might  be  needful  to  sns- 
tain  life  in  the  frail  form  that  it  enfolded; 
while  he  smiled  at  her  assertion  that  hav- 
ing him  she  had  all  that  was  needfal  for 
her  life  and  happiness. 

He  anticipated  her  lightest  wish,  ofteo 
putting  himself  to  much  expense  and 
trouble  to  gratify  her. 

Pattie  appreciated  all  his  care  and  de- 
votion, but  it  seemed  strange  to  her  that 
he  failed  to  understand  that  it  was  his  lo4» 
his  life  that  she  desired  to  share,  and  any- 
thing apart  from  these  would  not  satisf  j 
her.  She  felt  that  as  a  true  woman  she 
could  not  accept  luxuries  procured  for 
her  by  his  self-denial  and  sacrifice  how- 
ever cheerfully  given. 

She  kept  the  little  house  with  scrupalons 
care,  while  he  bent  his  energies  to  wrest 
a  living  from  the  soil. 

How  happy  they  were  when  the  day's 
toil  was  over  and  together  they  shared 
the  latest  new  book  or  paper;  or  with  her 
head  pillowed  on  his  broad  shoulder,  she 
gave  her  mind  to  its  own  happy  reflec- 
tions! How  strong  he  seemed;  her  tower 
of  strength  she  playfully  called  him.  If 
the  thought  of  her  dream  recurred  to  her 
at  such  times,  it  but  elicited  a  smile  to 
think  how  opposite  her  pathway  lay  in 
reality  from  the  dark,  thorny,  road  of 
which  she  had  dreamed.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  even  should  sorrow  and  saffering 
meet  her,  she  would  be  unable  to  realise 
their  presence  while  her  husband  was  by 
her  side.  Nor  did  she  forget  to  thank 
God  that  he  had  ordered  her  life  more 
happily  than  she  had  ever  hoped  for. 

Although  their  time  was  occupied  in 
providing  for  physical  wants  by  manual 
labor,  they  did  not  lose  their  regard  for 
literary  pursuits.  On  the  contrary  it  be- 
come a  greater  interest  because  of  its  mu- 
tual enjoyment.  But  Pattie  exercised  her 
pen  much  less  frequently  now.  She  no 
longer  felt  the  lack  of  companionship 
that  had  first  prompted  the  use  of  it.  Her 
heart  had  found  its  home  and  there  was 
no  longer  restless  yearning  for  the  unat- 
tainable. She  was  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect  as  she  viewed  it  from  the   side  of 
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life's  mountain;  the  summit  might  reveal 
more  of  grandeur,  but  surely  it  could  af- 
ford no  sweeter  rest  and  peace. 

With  him,  love  was  the  spur  to  higher, 
nobler  effort;  and,  like  the  eagle  that 
brought  the  news  to  the  dove,  he  submit- 
ted the  productions  of  his  mind  and  pen 
to  Pattie's  criticism.  To  watch  the  look 
of  appreciative  pride  with  which  she  read 
an  unusually  brilliant  passage  of  happy 
thought,  to  feel  her  kiss  of  approval  on 
his  broad,  white  brow,  was  more  to  him 
than  the  world's  noisiest  applause. 

The  second  summer  of  their  sweetly 
wedded  life  was  just  waning  into  autumn's 
mellow,  golden  glory,  when  their  union 
was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  birth 
of  a  son.  Pattie  clasped  the  precious  lit- 
tle stranger  to  her  heart,  and  felt  in  the 
joy  of  motherhood  that  the  cup  of  her 
happiness  was  brimming  to  the  top;  and 
she  quaffed  it  eagerly,  deeply,  gratefully. 
They  had  considered  their  residence  in 
Ohio  as  temporary,  it  having  been  Mr. 
Hervey's  design  to  return  and  locate  per- 
manently in  some  part  of  the  west  where 
he  had  previously  been. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  left  that 
state  and  proceeded  to  the  southern  part 
of  Illinois,  not  far  from  St.  Louis. 

Their  intention  was  to  remain  for  a 
time  to  test  the  advantages  of  fruit  cul- 
ture, leaving  to  future  developments  the 
question  of  locating  permanently  there  or 
elsewhere. 

Finding  superior  inducements  offered 
for  farming,  they  rented  a  farm,  pur- 
chased such  indispensable  articles  as  they 
required,  and  with  the  articles  brought 
from  home,  they  once  more  set  up  house- 
keeping operations,  this  time  in  a  primi- 
tive log  cabin  of  two  rooms. 

I  have,  as  yet,  said  nothing  concerning 
the  religious  views  of  Mr.  Hervey. 

He  had  never  been  connected  with  any 
ehurch,  or  religious  body;  though,  like 
Pattie,  he  had  given  the  subject  long  and 
patient  research.  Like  her,  he  had  seen 
the  inconsistences  and  dissimilarity  of  all 
the  various  faiths  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  in  his  own  mind  he 
had  reached  no  definite  conclusion  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  is  truth?" 
while  yet  he  worshipped  Deity  and  rever- 
enced the  Scriptures. 

His  parents  belonged  to  the  Calvinist, 
or  predestinarian  school  of  Baptists.  The 
peculiar  tenets  of  this  sect  have  ever  held 


it  aloof  from  those  of  all  other  faiths^ 
they  have  ever  opposed  Sunday  Schoola 
and  missionary  efforts  of  every  kind;  and 
still  bitterly  denounce  these  things  as  de- 
partures from  the  faith. 

In  his  youth,  Clarence  Hervey  found 
little  to  attach  him  to  the  faith  of  his 
parents.  At  home  he  was  taught  strict 
conformity  to  the  moral  law  as  between 
man  and  man,  but  no  instruction  what- 
ever of  the  nature  of  man's  duties  to  God, 
as,  according  to  their  doctrines,  religious 
instruction  can  not  benefit  any  but  those 
predestined  to  be  saved.  That  the  Holy 
Spirit's  ofiSce  is  to  call  and  instruct  such 
in  the  things  of  God,  and  until  so  enlight- 
ened and  instructed,  man  is  incapable  of 
comprehending  divine  things. 

Such  were  the  teachings  that  young 
Hervey  constantly  heard  propounded 
from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  at  his  father's 
hospitable  fireside,  and  to  which  he  listen- 
ed with  interest,  yet  feeling  that  subject 
too  deep  and  awful   for  his  comprehen- 


sion. 
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The  doctrine  of  man's  free  agency/or 
arminianism"  as  they  called  it,  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  them,  and  no  read- 
ing matter  defensive  of  that  hated  doc- 
trine was  tolerated. 

Clarence  had  barely  reached  the  years 
of  young  manhood  when  he  lost  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  soon  after  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  left  the  parental  roof, 
seized  with  the  desire  to  see  the  world  for 
himself. 

"The  world,"  to  him  as  to  most  others 
of  those  times,  was  comprehended  in  the 
term  "westward."  And  to  the  west  he 
went. 

Among  the  heterogeneous  multitude  he 
found  there,  and  free  to  study  life's  prob- 
lems for  himself,  he  readily  discovered 
the  mistakes,  not  only  in  the  religion  of 
his  people,  but  among  those  who  profess- 
ed broader  views  and  greater  enlighten- 
ment— mistakes  for  which  the  widest  lati- 
tude of  free-thought  could  discover  no 
remedy  or  reconcilement. 

All  this  Pattie  had  leaned  from  him  in 
their  correspondence;  and  although  nhe 
had  written  to  him  freely  of  her  own  re- 
ligious experiences,  she  had  refrained 
from  mentioning  to  him  the  new  light 
that  she  had  so  recently  obtained  on  those 
matters.  This  was  occasioned  in  part  by 
what  had  passed  between  herself  and  her 
mother  on  that  subject  and  partly  by  the 
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fear  that  as  her  own  knowledge  was  but 
imperfect,  she  might  not  be  able  to  make 
it  clear  to  him. 

After  their  marriage  and  up  to  the  time 
that  we  have  reached  in  our  story,  they 
bad  not  discussed  religious  subjects  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way.  He  accompanied 
her  when  she  desired  to  attend  church, 
and  joined  with  her  in  her  devotions  at 
the  family  altar. 

Pattie  had  brought  with  her  a  letter 
from  the  Baptist  Church  at  home  recom- 
mending her  admission  to  the  same  in  her 
new  locality.  Some  time  had  now  elapsed 
since  their  arrival,  and  she  had  not  yet 
presented  it. 

Since  the  episode  narrated  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  her  subsequent  study  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  she  had  never  felt  in  perfect  ac- 
cord or  fellowship  with  her  church;  but 
so  long  as  she  remained  at  her  father's 
home,  she  had  not  cared  to  withdraw  and 
raise  questions  which  she  was  not  prepared 
to  answer.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  now 
the  matter  was  changed,  when  she  was 
expected  to  ask  communion  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  faith  of  a  people  with  whom 
in  her  breast  she  honestly  bad  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  And  so  she  had  let 
the  matter  rest.  But  the  subject  was  al- 
luded to  one  evening  by  her  husband  ask- 
ing why  she  had  not  attended  to  it? 

Pattie  remarked  that  she  felt  somewhat 
indifferent  about  it. 

"Indifferent!"  exclaimed  be  regarding 
her  gravely. 

'*Tell  me,  Pattie,  do  you  really  consider 
yourself  a  Christian?  that  is,  a  disciple  of 
Christ?" 

Pattie  colored  but  met  the  steady  gaze 
of  the  brown  eyes  as  she  asked  in  return: 

'*Why;  do  I  fail  to  make  the  fact  ap- 
parent?" 

'*In  some  respect,  as  I  regard  it,  yes." 

Pattie  rocked  the  babe  a  little  more 
vigorously  for  a  moment  before  she  asked: 

'*In  what  respect?" 

"Indifference,"  he  answered  briefly. 

Pattie  transferred  her  gaze  again  to  the 
sleeping  infant,  but  she  was  not  thinking 
of  it.  She  was  questioning  her  own  heart 
of  the  charge  just  made,  and  it  answered, 
**not  guilty."  But  how  could  she  explain 
all  this  to  him?  How  make  him  under- 
fitand?     And  how  would  he  receive  it? 

Her  husband  drew  his  chair  up  beside 


hers  and  taking  her  hand  in  his  he  said 
gently: 

"My  darling,  understand  me;  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  matter  of  your  letter  alone. 
If  you  think  there  is  sufficient  reason  why 
you  should  not  give  it  in  to  the  church 
here,  it  is  all  right;  do  as  seems  best  to 
you  about  it.  But  there  are  some  things  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak.  Yon,  my  wife,  as 
a  follower  of  Christ,  profess  to  have 
learned  from  Him  the  way  of  life  and  im- 
mortality. You  know  also  that  I  have 
stumbled  along  in  darkness.  Is  it  indif- 
ference that  prevents  you  from  holding 
up  your  light  that  I  may  see  the  way?  It 
was  not  so  with  your  Master.  I  find  by 
reading  His  life  that  He  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  these  things  to  all 
whom  He  met;  not  alone  to  his  disciples 
and  the  sacerdotal  Kicodemus,  but  to  the 
blind  beggar  by  the  way-side  and  the  sin- 
ner at  the  well.  I  find  also  that  His  last 
command  to  His  apostles  was  to  do  as  He 
had  done.  They  obeyed,  going  into  all 
the  world,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom. 

"What  is  this  'gospel  of  the  kingdom'? 
One  tells  me  after  this  manner,  and  an- 
other after  that;  and  in  every  case  I  find 
only  sectarian  creeds  and  dogmas,  until  I 
have  grown  to  believe  that  none  of  them 
are  half  so  anxious  that  I  shall  find  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  as  they  are  to  get 
me  into  helping  support  their  preachers." 

"But  I  know  your  heart,  that  it  is  sin- 
cere, and  for  that  reason  I  have  believed 
in  your  profession,  and  have  waited  to 
have  the  truth  imparted  to  me.  Tell  me 
frankly,  are  you,  or  are  you  not  satisfied 
that  you  know  the  truth  of  these  things?" 

Pattie  looked  at  him  with  the  glad  light 
shining  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  I  understand  in 
some  measure  the  true  nature  of  that 
kingdom  of  God;  but  I  did  not  find  it  in 
the  church  to  which  I  belonged,  nor  yet 
in  any  other  of  the  sects  of  which  we 
know." 

"How  then?  and  where?"  he  inquired. 

And  Pattie  went  on  to  tell  him  what 
she  had  learned  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  we  have  else- 
where related. 

She  told  him  that  she  believed  the  evil 
had  been  wrought  by  the  spiritualizing 
system  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  she  had  found  by  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  common  sense  way,  as  she 
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^would  read  his  or  any  other  writing,  that 
the  gospel  was  really  far  greater  in  extent 
and  grander  in  design  than  was  compre- 
hended in  the  faith  of  any  of  the  churches 
of  the  day. 

"But  how  came  you  to  know  of  this?" 
he  asked  again. 

And  Pattie  told  him  the  story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel by  the  angel,  as  John  had  seen  in 
vision;  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith.  The  apostasy  of  the 
church  and  its  banishment  to  the  "salt 
land."  She  placed  in  his  hands  a  new 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  that  had 
been  given  her  by  her  friend,  Mrs,  Thurs- 
ton. Also  the  letter  of  Martin  Harris 
that  she  had  preserved. 

Of  course  a  man  so  well  informed  as 
Mr.  Hervey  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
world's  version  or  Mormon  history,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the 
other  side,  and  he  seemed  deeply  impress- 
ed with  it. 

"Ilave  you  any  idea  where  we  might 
find  some  of  those  people  in  this  state?" 
he  asked. 

But  Pattie  did  not  know. 

"Perhaps  your  friend,  Mrs.  Thurston, 
could  tell  you,"  he  suggested. 

Pattie  promised  to  write  to  her  and 
did  so  soon  after,  but  received  no  reply, 
as  her  friend  was  at  the  time  visiting  rela- 
tives in  New  Jersey. 

The  incidents  above  narrated  occurred 
during  the  second  winter  of  the  residence 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  llervey  was  then  em- 
ployed by  a  publishing  house  of  St.  Louis, 
to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  books,  as  little 
could  be  done  on  the  farm  in  winter. 

In  order  that  Pattie  should  not  be  left 
alone  in  his  absence,  he  hired  a  room  and 
board  for  her  with  a  neighboring  family. 

At  the  request  of  the  company  he  was 
preparing  to  canvass  a  county  to  the  north 
of  theirs  and  expected  to  absent  a  fort- 
night. He  had  talked  hopefully  of  their 
future  prospects,  and  Pattie  cheerfully 
bade  him  good  bye  on  a  stormy  morning 
in  March,  and  watched  him  start  blithely 
away  through  the  falling  snow  with  no 
thought  in  her  mind  that  it  was  a  last 
farewell. 

She  turned  from  the  door-way  with  a 
song  on  her  lips  and  seated  herself  at  her 
sewing,  her  little  boy  playing  at  her  feet 
and  Mrs.  West,  her  landlady,  sitting  by 
the  fire  chatting  pleasantly  to  her. 


Two  hours  had  scarcely  elapsed  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Hervey,  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  stamping  of  snow 
from  feet  and  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  West  opened  it.  A  stranger  stood 
on  the  steps  who  inquired  for  Mrs.  Her- 
vey, and  was  shown  into  the  room.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  regarding  Pattie  and 
the  child,  then  turned  aside  and  told  his 
errand  to  Mrs.  West. 

Pattie  paid  little  attention  to  the  gen- 
tleman's presence,  supposing  his  business 
to  be  with  the  family.  But  she  caught 
the  furtive  glances  with  which  he  regard- 
ed her  while  talking  to  Mrs.  West.  She 
saw,  also,  that  the  lady  was  very  pale  and 
trembling  violently,  and  that  she  present- 
ly left  the  room. 

Pattie  wondered  much,  but  still  with 
no  thought  that  it  was  anything  that  con- 
cerned herself,  she  answered  the  childish 
prattle  of  her  little  boy.  The  child  asked 
for  something  to  eat  and  Pattie  made  that 
an  excuse  to  go  in  search  of  her  friend. 
She  found  her  in  the  next  room  trying  to 
control  her  trembling  hands  to  write  on 
the  slate.  She  drew  it  quickly  out  of 
sight  at  Pattie's  entrance  and  looked  at 
her  in  such  a  frightened  manner  that  Pat- 
tie at  once  took  alarm  and  springing  for- 
ward snatched  the  slate  from  the  trembl- 
ing woman,  and  read: 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  but  the  gentleman 
says  that  Mr.  Hervey " 

"Has  what?  What  has  happened? 
Tell  me  quick,"  shrieked  Pattie. 

But  the  poor  woman  was  too  unnerved 
to  answer  and  Pattie  ran  back  to  the  room 
where  the  stranger  still  sat,  and  thrusting 
the  slate  into  his  hand  demanded  that  he 
tell  her  at  once. 

He  took  the  pencil  and  finished  the  sen- 
tence: "has  been  struck  by  a  locomotive 
and  hurt  some." 

Pattie  was  standing  at  his  elbow  and 
had  finished  reading  before  the  last  stroke 
of  the  pencil.  He  did  not  look  at  her 
when  he  paused,  but  he  heard  her  say  in 
a  strangely  calm  tone: 

"Go  on,  sir,  tell  me  the  truth;  how 
badly  hurt  is  he?" 

"It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems,  they 
sent  me  here  bcf  )re  the  doctor  had  finish- 
ed his  examination." 

"He  was  alive  when  you  left?" 

"Yes;  he  told  us  where  to  come." 

"Where  is  he?  I  must  go  to  him,"  she 
said    in   still  the   same  calm    tone   that 
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eaused  the  stranger  to  look  at  her  won- 
deringlj. 

lie  told  her  where  the  wounded  man 
was  to  be  found  in  the  town  two  miles 
away.  And  a  neighbor  was  sent  for  to 
take  her  thither.  They  were  soon  on 
their  way.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  dur- 
ing the  ride. 

"Struck  by  a  locomotive."  It  was  a 
thing  of  common  occurrence.  She  had 
read  it  often  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
daily  paper  and  had  scarcely  felt  a  sensa- 
tion; but  O!  the  agony  of  it  now!  could  it 
be  possible  that  those  few  words  brought 
sorrow  like  hers  to  some  other  heart  each 
time  they  had  been  repeated?  But  he 
was  living,  they  said;  he  would  not  die. 
If  only  she  could  reach  him  in  time!  How 
•lowly  they  seemed  to  travel,  though  the 
team  had  come  all  the  way  at  their  utmost 
speed. 

She  alighted  at  last  before  the  building 
to  which  he  had  been  taken.  A  crowd  of 
rough  but  kindly  sympathizing  men  re- 
spectfully made  way  for  her  as  she  en- 
tered. 


He  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor,  ancon- 
scious  but  still  breathing.  Pattie  conld 
not  at  once  recognize  in  the  swollen  dis- 
figured face,  the  features  of  him  she 
sought.  The  hair  and  beard  were  closely 
shaven  and  the  wounds  (which  were  all 
on  the  head  and  face),  carefully  dressed. 
The  strong  manly  form  lay  limp  and  mo- 
tionless except  for  the  labored  breathing. 

"No  hope,"  said  the  surgeon  in  answer 
to  her  questioning  appeal. 

He  was  removed  to  the  home  from 
which  he  had  gone  out  but  a  few  hours 
before  in  the  pride  of  manhood's  perfect 
strengh;  and  until  nearly  two  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  Pattie  watched  with 
tearless  eyes  the  wreck  of  life  and  love 
slowly  disappearing,  drifting  away  for- 
ever from  her;  but  dazed,  stunned,  her 
heart  seemed  unconscious  of  its  misery. 

The  Baptist  minister  watching  by  her 
side  at  length  drew  the  sheet  over  the  dear 
face  and  gently  led  her  away. 

"God  has  taken  him,"  he  said.  "And 
lie  will  take  care  of  you  and  the  babe." 

To  be  oontinved. 
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BY  BLDEB  B.  STAFFORD. 


JTIHERE  was  about  a  half  dozen  of  us 
1  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  gateway 
one  evening,  when  we  heard  quarreling 
going  on  at  a  groggcry  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  a  couple  of  rods  farther 
down.  By  and  by  a  Mexican  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  liquor  shop,  having  on  a 
poncha,  or  blanket,  with  a  bole  cut  in  the 
middle  to  put  his  head  through,  leaving 
the  blanket  to  fall  down  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  hang  loose.  He  was  followed 
by  what  we  concluded  was  the  bar-tender, 
or  owner,  with  a  long  knife,  much  like  a 
carving  knife,  with  which  he  made  a 
lunge  at  the  man  with  the  poncha,  who 
threw  up  that  covering  which  served  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blow.  He  made 
another  lunge  at  the  man,  when  we  all 
raised  a  yell  at  him,  and  some  forgetting 
where  they  were,  made  a  start  for  the 
would-be  murderer,  but  were  called  back. 
Our  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Mexican, 
however,  saved  his  life,  for  as  the  man 
was  preparing  to  come  a  third  time,  two 


or  three  of  us  started  towards  him  again,, 
which  caused  him  to  turn  and  enter  the 
saloon. 

There  was  another  fort  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  near  a  thicket  of  brush,  or 
chapparel,  which  had  two  twelve-pound- 
ers on  its  ramparts,  and  which  it  fell  upon 
our  quota  at  the  barracks  to  man.  This 
was  done  by  sending  about  a  dozen  men 
under  a  midshipman,  which  number  was 
relieved  between  sun-down  and  dark 
every  night.  This  chapparel  was  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  fort. 

I  well  remember  when  it  came  my  turn 
to  walk  the  ramparts  on  the  side  next  to 
the  brush,  (there  were  two  of  us  mounted 
guard,  and  we  had  to  walk  half  way 
round  and  meet  each  other,)  that  I  used  to 
walk  tolerably  fast  when  my  back  was 
turned  to  the  brush;  but  very  slow  when 
fronting  it,  and  tried  with  my  eyes  to 
penetrate  the  thicket  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cover an  enemy  lurking  there. 

Another  fort  situated  near   the    maiD< 
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wagon  road,  had  to  stop  all  loaded  carts, 
and  pack-mules,  to  see  if  anything  contra- 
band was  being  smuggled  into  town. 
Spies  tried  to  get  into  town  at  night  but 
did  not  succeed,  and  often  were  made  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Upon  one  occasion 
a  man  on  horseback  tried  to  get  into  town 
in  the  night,  but  the  guard  who  was  sta- 
tioned near  the  road  and  witliin  gun-shot 
of  the  sea-beach,  which  the  rider  was 
traversing,  thinking  no  doubt  that  the 
noise  of  his  horse's  tramp  would  be 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and 
also  trusting  to  the  darkness  not  to  be 
discovered,  was  on  the  alert,  and  spying 
him  commanded  a  halt;  the  spy  wheeled 
his  horse  and  put  him  to  his  best  speed, 
but  not  before  the  musket  of  the  guard 
had  sent  forth  its  leaden  messenger. 

The  horse  and  rider  kept  on,  and  noth- 
ing was  known  of  the  effect  of  the  shot 
until  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when 
we  learned  by  some  muleteers  entering 
the  town,  that  the  shot  took  effect  in  the 
leg  of  a  Mexican  officer  who  was  trying 
to  pass  the  guard  on  that  occasion.  But 
the  firing  of  a  gun  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon,  between  the  picket  guard  at  this 
fort,  and  the  men  at  the  barracks,  to  let 
tbem  know  if  the  enemy  was  advancing. 
We  were  at  our  little  fort  that  night  and 
did  not  hear  the  shot,  therefore  were 
blissfully  ignorant  of  what  had  transpired 
until  furnished  the  intelligence  by  the 
guard  that  relieved  us.  They  stated  that 
it  caused  considerable  excitement  at  the 
barracks,  and  that  they  did  not  sleep 
much  the  balance  of  the  night.  Word 
was  sent  by  the  officer  of  the  fort  to  the 
one  in  command  at  the  barracks  the  next 
day,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  firing, 
which  produced  order  and  quiet. 

We  had  been  on  shore  about  two 
months  when  word  was  brought  to  the 
barracks  that  an  armistice  had  been  enter- 
ed into  between  the  two  armies,  and  for  a 
time  we  had  no  anxiety  about  fighting. 
Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  that  we  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  ship  that  peace  was 
declared,  and  orders  to  come  on  board. 
While  in  this  harbor  a  circumstance  or  two 
happened  which  may  serve  to  divert  the 
youthful  readers — if  not  those  of  maturer 
years — and  break  the  monotony  that  some- 
times obtains  in  a  sea  narrative  like  this. 

After  dinner  one  dav,  I  chanced  to  be 
on  the  port  side  of  the  gun  deck,  when  a 
past-midshipman  that  was  a  particular  (?) 


friend  of  mine,  came  along,  and  directing 
his  remarks  to  myself,  accused  me  of  do- 
ing something — the  nature  of  which  I 
can  not  recall  now — deserving  of  punish- 
ment. I  told  him  that  I  was  charged 
wrongfully,  in  that  case,  and  could  prove 
it,  if  he  would  allow  me,  that  I  was  inno- 
cent. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  replied,  "you  have 
done  things  worthy  of  punishment,  and  I 
will  punish  you  now." 

"If  you  do,  sir,  you  will  punish  an  in- 
nocent man." 

"Less  of  your  sauce,  get  a  cloth  and  go 
to  work,  and  rub  that  gun  off  till  I  tell 
you  to  stop,"  was  his  answer. 

I  knew  there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
decision;  so  obtained  the  cloth,  and 
crawled  through  the  port-hole  and  sat 
rubbing  the  gun  (not  hard  enough  to 
break  my  elbows)  and  was  not  particular 
if  the  rubbing  was  done  all  in  one  spot; 
indeed  I  never  looked  to  see  whether  the 
rubbing  l^d  any  effect  or  not,  but  sat 
there  as  nonchalant  as  you  please,  watch- 
ing the  shipping  go  in  and  out  of  the  har- 
bor, also  the  small  boats  that  carried  a 
mast  and  lateen,  or  leg  of  mutton  sail,  en- 
joying the  sights.  The  quarter-gunners 
rub  the  guns  inboard,  so  that  my  task 
necessarily  was  outside.  To  every  port- 
hole there  are  two  half  doors,  hung  with 
hinges,  the  upper  half  to  the  upper  part 
and  the  lower  half  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  port- hole.  When  at  sea  these  half- 
doors  are  shut  tight,  but  when  in  Port  the 
upper  half  is  taken  inboard,  while  the 
lower  half  is  placed  horizontal,  or  parallel 
with  the  gun,  but  on  a  line  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  port-hole,  and  held  in  that  po- 
sition by  a  small  rope  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  When  this  lanyard  was  new  it 
would  hold  a  man's  weight,  and  being 
made  acquainted  with  that  fact,  I  was  not 
as  careful  as  I  might  have  been  had  I 
thought  about  decay  in  the  rope.  I  sat 
on  the  gun,  my  attention  taken  up  with 
watching  the  sails  and  boats  fiit  to  and 
fro;  never  once  looking  down  under  me; 
if  I  had,  my  movements  certainly  would 
have  been  more  cautious.  After  bitting 
in  this  position  till  I  got  tired,  I  sat  side- 
ways for  a  while,  with  both  feet  on  the 
door;  getting  tired  of  that  also  and  feel- 
ing like  stretching  my  limbs,  I  arose  to 
do  so,  but  no  sooner  had  I  straightened 
up  than  I  felt  my  foundation  going  from 
under  me;  but  being  not  far  from  the  for- 
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ward  end  of  the  main  chains.  I  made  a 
flpring  for  the  chain  plate,  threw  my  left 
arm  over  it,  and  crooked  it  so  that  in 
sliding,  and  when  arriving  at  the  bottom 
I  might  not  break  my  hold.  I  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  bolt  with  a  jerk,  but  luck- 
ily my  elbow  and  fore-arm  stood  the 
strain.  I  was  then  a  little  more  supple 
than  now,  and  although  hanging  in  that 
position,  I  managed  after  a  trial  or  two 
to  grasp  the  bolt  above  my  elbow  with 
my  right  hand,  and  relieving  the  other, 
began  to  haul  myself  up  so  as  to  place 
my  feet  on  the  iron  close  to  the  ship's 
side.  Looking  down  I  beheld  an  enor- 
mous shark  right  under  me,  which  caused 
a  shudder  to  pass  over  me  at  the  thoughts 
of  what  would  have  been  my  condition  if 
I  had  gone  down.  He  was  about  eleven 
or  twelve  feet  long,  a  regular  man-eater. 

The  other  circumstance  was  as  follows: 
A  Norwegian  seaman — but  in  the  United 
States  service — was  allowed  sometimes 
while  in  port  to  take  the  shipls  dingy — 
the  smallest  boat  in  the  ship — and  go  a 
fishing  in  the  harbor.  Sometimes  he 
went  alone,  and  at  other  times  took  an- 
other one  with  him.  This  time  he 
took  a  companion,  and  in  choosing  his 
fishing  ground,  threw  his  kedge  anchor 
over  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave  that 
had  been  washed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  on  a  small  island  that  rose  abruptly 
out  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  about 
fourteen  or  eighteen  feet.  The  mouth  of 
the  cavern  appeared  from  the  ship  to  be 
large  enough — at  low  water — to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  an  elephant,  or  any  other 
large  beast'.  At  the  time  spoken  of  the 
tide  was  in,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  opening  could  be  seen. 

They  had  been  some  little  time  engaged 
in  watching  their  lines  and  plying  their 
vocation,  when  they  felt  soraethiag  strike 
the  rope  of  the  kedge,  and  before  they 
could  ascertain  what  was  the  matter,  they 
were  going  through  the  water  at  a  lively 
rate  of  speed,  the  speed  increasing  till  the 
little  boat  was  going  at  a  frightful  veloc- 
ity. It  was  a  scene  that  furnished  amuse- 
ment to  the  ship's  company  as  long  as  it 
lasted  and  furnished  the  theme  of  many  a 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  voyagers,  who, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  could  not 
see  the  joke.  It  was  a  frightful  reality, 
to  use  the  words  of  one,  "I  looked  at  my 
companion's  face,  and  it  was  as  white  as 
a  sheet,  and  my  hair  stood  on  end." 


It  was  said  by  the  two  fishermen,  that 
they  discovered,  when  they  could  collect 
their  senses,  that  a  whale  had  caught  the 
line  of  the  kedge  on  its  fin;  and  they  sup- 
posed that  not  being  able  to  shake  off  the 
line,  became  frightened,  and  hence  its 
speed  through  the  water.  Just  as  they 
had  discovered  what  the  motor  of  this 
their  flying  trip  was,  and  one  of  the  men 
had  grabbed  a  hatchet  to  cut  the  line,  by 
some  means  it  had  slipped  its  moorings, 
and  gave  the  seamen  a  chance  to  take  a 
long  breath,  for  the  danger  was  over. 

A  little  before  leaving  Mazatlan  our 
Commodore  had  sent  a  sloop  of  war  np 
the  coast  to  Monterey  to  see  if  any  dis- 
patches were  there;  and  to  bring  the  mail 
back  with  them. 

In  the  dispatches  was  an  order  to  go  to 
Guaymas,  where  some  United  States  vol- 
unteers were  quartered,  and  take  them  to 
Monterey  to  disband  them;  this  being 
their  choice.  Having  learned  that  gold 
had  been  lately  discovered  in  Upper 
California,  they  preferred  to  be  disbanded 
there,  rather  than  go  back  to  the  place  of 
shipment,  as  they  thought  that  was  the 
nearest  point  to  the  gold  "diggings." 
Here  was  the  place  that  I  received  the 
first  letter  from  home,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months;  it  having  been  chasing 
our  ship  in  one  of  the  store-ships  for  a 
long  time.  The  sloop  of  war  also  brought 
back  news,  that  a  party  of  Mormons,  who 
had  been  digging  a  mill-race  for  Captain 
Sutter,  had  discovered  gold  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  that  the  upper  country  was  all 
excitement,  parties  were  leaving  for  the 
gold  diggings  continually.  This  created 
a  gold  fever  among  the  ship's  crew;  noth- 
ing was  thought  or  talked  of  but  gold, 
all  the  way  up  the  coast  from  Guaymas 
to  Monterey.  I  have  forgotten  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  but  there  were  several 
hundred,  and  these,  with  our  own  crew 
made  every  deck  so  thronged  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  getting  about.  It  was 
well  that  we  were  on  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
if  we  had  been  on  a  boisterous  ocean  like 
the  Indian  or  Atlantic,  we  might  have 
fared  badly. 

Plans  were  being  formed  by  groups  of 
men,  hither  and  thither  about  the  ship,  to 
leave  for  the  gold  mines  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  Monterey.  Arriving  there,  the 
ship  had  dropped  her  anchor,  all  sails 
snugly  furled,  supper  dispensed  with, 
hammocks   piped   down,    and    we    were 
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:about  turning  in  for  the  night,  when  we 
heard  the  noise  of  men  jumping  in  a  boat, 
and  hurriedly  talking  to  one  another;  the 
splash  of  oars  dropping  in  the  water,  the 
hurried  dip  of  the  oars  in  propelling  the 
boat;  the  noise  of  the  sentry's  gun  bring- 
ing the  officer  of  the  deck  to  the  gang- 
way, who  called  away  a  couple  of  boat's- 
crews  with  mariners  and  their  muskets  to 
go  and  chase  the  runaways. 

The  seamen  and  marines  were  in  a 
dreadful  hurry  (?)  to  obey  orders,  but 
somehow  or  other  everything  would  get 
tangled  up.  Finally  they  got  started  and 
of  course  they  pulled  with  a  will,  but  the 
will  was,  not  to  catch  those  they  were 
chasing,  which  they  did  not;  but  came 
back  with  the  tidings  that  the  deserters 
were  past  reclaiming.  While  in  this  port 
other  attempts  were  made  to  get  away, 
some  successful,  others  not  so  much  so. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  take  a  boat  from 
the  ship,  as  there  was  too  strict  a  watch 
kept  for  that;  but  the  major  portion  of 
one  or  two  boat's-crews  that  had  taken 
the  officers  on  shore  got  away.     Two  or 


three  of  one  of  these  were  caught  and 
brought  back,  put  in  irons,  and  reserved 
for  a  court-martial.  Marines  were  sent 
ashore  on  guard  to  prevent  running  away, 
and  they  and  the  men  they  were  sent  to 
guard  would  go  together  to  the  mines, 
the  marines  taking  their  cross-belts  and 
muskets  along  with  them.  The  men 
brought  back  were  court  martialed,  and 
received  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  cat-o- 
nine  tails,  or  nine  hundred  altogether. 

They  were  stout,  rugged,  healthy  young 
men,  one  over  six  feet,  and  the  other  five 
feet  eleven  inches;  broad  shouldered, 
deep  chested,  well  developed  young  men 
physically;  full  of  life,  and  cheerfnl  of 
spirit  before  flogging,  but  after  that  they 
drooped,  their  spirits  seemed  to  be  brok- 
en; their  laughing,  joyous  smile  was 
gone,  and  if  they  smiled  at  all  it  was  a 
sickly,  ghastly  attempt.  After  disband- 
ing the  volunteers,  we  stopped  about  a 
month  in  Monterey;  pulled  up  the  mud- 
hook  and  left  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
there  in  a  few  days. 


WITH  THE  CHURCH  IN  AN  EARLY  DAY. 
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IT  was  early  in  the  fall  of  1838,  that 
Daniel  stood  by  the  gate  of  his  cottage 
in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
reined  in  his  horse  and  seemed  much  in- 
terested in  the  subject  they  were  discuss- 
ing. Were  we  to  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  troubles  then  existing  between 
the  brethren  and  the  people  of  Missouri 
formed  the  theme  of  their  conversation, 
we  would  not  be  wrong. 

"I  agree  with  you  fully,"  continued 
Gen.  Doniphan,  the  gentleman  referred 
to.  *'but  your  people,  or  most  of  them, 
hold  peculiar  views  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  your  very  forbearance 
has  seemed  to  these  lawless  men  an  invita- 
tion to  more  desperate  deeds.  I  make  no 
profession  of  Christianity,  but  I  think  if 
I  ever  should,  I  would  be  a  disciple  of 
Paul." 

"•'Paul  suffered  many  cruel  persecutions 
and  thanked  God  that  he  was  counted  wor- 
thy to  suffer  them  for  Christ's  sake,"  said 
Daniel. 


^<But,  at  the  same  time  he  demanded 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  whenever 
it  was  likely  to  benefit  him;  refusing  even 
to  be  taken  from  prison  privately,  but  de- 
manding that  the  magistrates  who  had 
punished  him  unlawfully  should  come  and 
brinf/  him  out." 

"The  name  of  Rome  was  a  terror  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,"  said  Daniel,  as  his 
mind  took  in  the  force  of  the  argument. 

"She  knew  at  least  how  to  protect  her 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights," 
said  Gen.  Doniphan,  "and  allowed  no 
man  to  be  punished  until  he  was  con- 
demned by  law.  If  this  government  does 
not  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  trouble 
given  your  people,  it  will  be  to  her  last- 
ing disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  all  right  mind- 
ed, thinking  men.  There  is  always  a 
time,  come  it  sooner  or  later,  when  preju- 
dice fades  and  truth  stands  forth,  and  if 
that  time  does  not  come  in  the  history  of 
Missouri  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule.     I  have  noticed  also  that  while  yoar 
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ministers  counsel  forbearance  and  the  re- 
turning of  good  for  evil,  the  most  active 
men  in  inciting  your  enemies  are  men 
who  are  professors  of  religion.  I  learn 
that  a  certain  Captain  Bogart,  a  Methodist 
minister,  is  travelling  among  the  people 
with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  incit- 
ing them  to  hostility  against  those  of  your 
faith.  He  assures  them  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  interfere;  and  another 
preacher — a  Presbyterian,  I  believe — by 
the  name  of  Wood,  did  not  scruple  to 
offer  as  an  inducement,  that  if  your  folks 
could  be  got  rid  of  before  the  land  sales 
come  off,  those  who  were  there  would  be 
able  to  secure  all  the  land  they  wanted." 
"Has  it  never  occurred  to  your  mind  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  this  condition  of 
things  and  those  which  existed  in  the  days 
of  Christ?"  said  Daniel.  "Then  it  was 
the  scribes,  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  who 
were  constantly  stirring  up  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  him.  The  common 
people,  for  the  most  part,  heard  him  glad- 
ly. 'The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them,'  was  among  the  evidences  with 
which  he  told  the  disciples  of  John  to 
strengthen  their  master's  faith.  But 
when  the  blind  leaders  of  the  people  came 
to  him  he  never  spared  them.  Their  hy- 
pocrisy and  falsehood  were  laid  bare  to 
the  gaze  of  others,  and  going  away  smart- 
ing under  the  lash  of  his  justly  merited 
rebukes,  they  sought  revenge  by  striving 
to  incite  the  people  against  him.  These 
ministers  have,  on  various  occasions,  been 
made  to  know  that  they  were  no  match 
for  our  elders  in  argument.  One  by  one 
they  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  from 
positions  they  deemed  impregnable,  and 
the  result  is  that  while  they  know  we 
preach  only  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  and  spare 
no  effort  to  make  them  think  that  we  do 
not  even  believe  in  Christ,  and  while  we 
hold  no  faith  or  form  of  doctrine  which 
the  Bible  does  not  authorize  and  which 
we  can  not  sustain  by  the  Bible;  they  in- 
cite the  minds  of  the  people  by  crying, 
*Joe  Smith,  Golden  Bible,'  etc.  Truly  it 
is  time  for  Christians  to  stop  and  think 
when  thev  discover  that  a  church  which 
in  every  respect  has  followed  the  pattern 
as  given  by  Christ  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers so  closely  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  show  any  difference,  yet  so 
widely  does  this  church  differ  from  any 
and  all  others  now  in  existence,  that  they 


cry,  *a  new  religion — imposture—  -decep- 
tion,' etc." 

"I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have  thought 
of  these  things,  but  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
the  subject  of  your  peculiar  faith  is  not 
what  most  interests  me.  You  may  re- 
member that  when  vou  went  to  the  elec- 

ar 

tion  at  Liberty,  I  told  you  that  were  I  in 
your  place  I  would  vote  or  die,  and  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  had  I  been  in  the  place  of 
your  people  I  never  would  have  accepted 
the  proposition  of  being  set  off  in  a  coun- 
ty by  myself.  Think  of  it!  Free  born 
American  citizens,  sons  of  men  who  for- 
sook all  to  gain  a  home  where  they  might 
worship  God  according  to  the  way  of 
their  belief,  who  bathed  the  land  in  their 
own  blood,  dedicating  it  to  freedom  and 
equal  rights;  consenting  to  treatment  do 
better  than  that  of  Botany  Bay  Convicts! 
I  tell  you,  Clark,  it  makes  my  blood 
boil!" 

"But,  General,"  said  Danied,  "did  you 
not  help  in  organizing  this  movement?*' 

"Not  in  organizing  it,  but  when  I  saw 
that  obtaining  justice  was  hopeless  and 
your  people  were  willing,  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  for  it  to  be  done,  I  helped  in 
the  movement,  hoping  that  perchance 
they  might  leave  you  in  peace.  It  was 
however  a  vain  hope,  and  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  your  people  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  and  prepare  to 
defend  your  homes  without  delay.  Far 
West  will  not  long  be  safe,  for  I  learn 
that  Capt.  Bogart  with  his  patrols  is 
scouting  through  the  country,  driving 
every  family  out  of  Daviess  county  and 
threatening  to  make  Far  West  a  visit 
soon.  If  he  does  not  make  his  word  good 
in  this  respect,  it  will  be  because  he  can- 
not." 

"I  am  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
this,"  Daniel  answered,  *ibut  the  race  is 
not  alwavs  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  and  yet  God  many  times  suf- 
fers the  wicked,  for  the  time  being,  to  tri- 
umph; and  I  am  satisfied  that  much 
trouble  is  before  us." 

"My  parting  advice  to  you  is  to  do  all 
in  your  power  by  way  of  preparing  to  de- 
fend your  homes.  It  is  not,  bear  it  in 
mind,  the  government  you  are  resisting^ 
but  a  lawless  mob." 

The  next  day  after  this  conversation 
Mr.  Clark  accompanied  by  Daniel  and  his 
brethren  went  to  Far  West  and  were  duly 
enrolled  in  the  state  militia.     Daily  the 
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clouds  of  trouble  thickened.  Homeless 
and  plundered  fugitives  continued  to  ar- 
rive, each  having  his  own  tale  of  wrongs 
to  tell. 

One  evening  late  in  October,  Daniel 
came  into  the  house,  and  finding  Margery 
alone,  he  said: 

"I  am  summoned  to  Far  West  and  the 
call  is  imperative,  but  I  can  not  go  and 
leave  you  here.  I  will  saddle  your  horse 
and  take  you  up  to  father^s.  It  is  nearer 
town  and  will  be  safer  there." 

For  a  moment  Margery's  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still  and  her  cheek  paled  to  a 
deathly  hue,  but  controlling  herself  by  a 
powerful  effort  she  said: 

"Do  you  know  why  you  have  been  sum- 
moned?" 

"Yes,  Margery,  I  will  not  deceive  you. 
Word  has  reached  Far  West  that  Capt. 
Bogart  is  marching  upon  us.  He  expects 
to  be  joined  by  Niel  Gillium's  band  of 
outlaws,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  our 
general  to  call  for  volunteers  to  meet  him 
before  he  reaches  the  town." 

There  was  no  need  for  Margery  to  ask 
"will  you  join  these  volunteers?"  for  there 
was  that  in  the  face  of  Daniel  which  as- 
sured her  that  his  resolution  was  taken, 
and  hastily  she  put  things  in  order  for 
leaving  home,  lifting  her  heart  in  silent 
prayer  to  God  for  faith  and  courage  to 
meet  the  worst. 

"Take  a  few  extra  garments  with  you," 
Daniel  had  said,  "for  it  may  be  some  time 
before  we  return,"  and  then  he  had  pres- 
sed her  close  to  his  heart  pr.aying  God  to 
care  for  and  shield  her.  Neither  dared 
trust  themselves  to  speak,  for  a  fearful 
weight  of  foreboding  kept  each  other 
silent. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Margery's 
cousin  had  only  remained  with  them  a 
few  weeks  until  his  wife  was  better  and 
had  then  gone  on  to  his  father's,  some 
four  miles  beyond,  thus  leaving  her  and 
Daniel  alone.  As  Margery  passed  from 
room  to  room,  despite  her  utmost  efforts, 
a  dull  heavy  pain  was  tugging  at  her 
heart  and  she  could  not  silence  the  ques- 
tion coming  again  and  again,  "Will  we 
ever  return?"  Oh,  how  blessed  and  sweet 
seemed  now  the  memory  of  the  quiet 
hours  passed  beneath  this  roof!  Hours 
hallowed  by  the  sweet  interchange  of  soul 
communion  and  loving  thoughts,  hours  of 
worship  and  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good,   hours  when  the  death   angel   had 


drawn  so  near,  only  to  be  met  by  the 
power  of  Him  who  said,  "Thus  far  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther."  They  would 
never  come  back — these  sweetly  vanished 
hours,  and  who  could  say,  who  could 
forecast  the  character  ot  those  to  take 
their  place?  In  spite  of  every  effort  to 
force  them  back  the  tears  gathered  and 
fell  on  her  cheeks,  but  she  resolutely 
brushed  them  away,  and  tying  on  her 
bonnet  went  to  the  door,  hoping  Daniel 
would  be  there. 

"Are  you  ready,  Margery?"  his  voice 
called  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Yes,  I  am  coming,"  and  hastily  shut- 
ting the  door,  she  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  joined  him  at  the  gate. 

Tenderly  he  assisted  her  into  the  sad- 
dle and  carefully  guided  her  horse  until 
they  were  in  the  main  road,  when  both 
increased  their  speed,  glad  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  other  to  know  how  heavy 
was  the  heart  each  bore  away. 

A  short  ride  brought  them  to  Mr. 
Clark's.  He  met  them  at  the  gate,  and 
Daniel,  dismounting,  was  leading  his  own 
and  Margery's  horse  away,  when  his  fath- 
er said: 

"Do  not  wait  for  that,  Daniel;  your 
brother  will  take  care  of  them;  let  us  has- 
ten on." 

"One  moment,  father,  I  must  see  moth- 
er just  a  moment." 

"May  God  bless  and  keep  you  my  son 
and  bring  you  back  in  safety,  for  if  I  am 
bereft  of  either  who  goes  forth  to-night, 
I  am  bereft  indeed." 

"Mother,"  said  Daniel,  "be  careful  of 
Margery  and  cheer  her  up  a  bit,  for  she  it 
doubly  in  need  of  comfort." 

"I  will  do  all  in  my  power,  Daniel." 
"God  bless  you,  mother,  and  don't  for- 
get to  pray  for  us.     Good-bye  one  and 
all,"  and  he  hastened  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

As  he  reached  the  gate  two  clinging 
arms  closed  round  his  neck,  and  for  a 
moment  Margery  sobbed  upon  his  bosom. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  for, 
raising  her  head,  she  steadied  her  voice, 
saying,  "I  will  be  brave,  Daniel,  and  let 
no  thought  of  me  unnerve  your  arm. 
The  God  who  witnessed  to  us  that  he  was 
the  Author  of  this  work,  will  not  forsake 
you;  and  if  life  is  demanded,  the  cause 
which  is  not  worth  dying  for  is  not  worth 
living  for.     Prayer  will  be  made  for  yoa 
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— anceasing  prayer — and  the  will  of  God 
be  done." 

"It  is  hard  to  leave  joa  at  a  time  like 
this,  Margery,  but  I  can  trust  you  that 
for  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  the  hope  we 
both  80  fondly  cherish — you  will  be  brave 
of  heart  and  hopeful  of  spirit.  Mother 
and  Mary  will  both  cheer  you  up.  Poor 
mother,  she  too  needs  comforting,  and  in 
trying  to  cheer  her  you  will  in  a  measure 
forget  your  own  anxiety.  Father  is  wait- 
ing. We  will  come  back  soon — good- 
bye." 

One  lingering  embrace  and  Daniel  tore 
himself  away.  Joining  his  father  and 
brother,  they  were  soon  walking  briskly 
towards  Far  West.  As  they  came  near 
the  town,  they  were  met  by  parties  com- 
ing in  from  other  directions,  all  pressing 
towards  the  public  square  where  the 
muffled  roll  of  the  drum  was  calling  them 
together. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Daniel  and 
his  father,  the  call  was  made  for  volun- 
teers to  make  a  rapid  night  march  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  enemy  before  they  should 
strike  camp  for  their  march  upon  Far 
West.  Among  the  first  to  step  forward 
were  Mr.  Clark  and  Daniel  and  his  broth- 
er. In  a  few  moments  the  ranks  were 
full,  and  the  command  was  entrusted  to 
Capt.  Patten. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  George  W. 
Hinkle  was  at  that  time  a  colonel  in  the 
state  militia,  and  was  the  highest  in  com- 
mand at  Far  West  when  the  news  of  Bo- 
gart^s  movements  reached  there.  It  was 
under  his  orders  that  Capt.  Patten  and  his 
men  were  acting. 

The  delay  was  brief,  and  soon,  armed 
and  equipped  as  best  they  could  be,  swift- 
ly and  silently  they  left  the  town.  All 
night  they  marched,  and  just  at  the  dawn 
of  day  they  discovered  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Then  a  halt  was  called  and  Capt. 
Patten  called  upon  the  brethren  to  join  in 
praver,  that  God  would  help  them  to  de- 
fend their  homes,  their  wives  and  little 
ones.  As  those  men  knelt  there  upon  the 
cold  ground  in  the  gray  dawn,  and  with 
hearts  uplifted  to  God  besought  his  bless- 
ing, perhaps  the  most  painful  thought 
pressing  home  to  the  heart  of  each  was 
the  cruel  necessity  forced  upon  them  of 
placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  take 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  men.  But  which 
alternative  should  they  accept?  Submit 
to  see  their  homes  desolated,  their  fami- 


lies driven  forth  without  food  or  sheiti 
or  meet  the  hostile  mob,  "before  :£^ 
reached  their  loved  ones?  I 

You  who  have  followed  this  brief  mi 
thus  far  know  something  of  tbe  charatd 
of  some  of  these  men.     Until   tbe  la^t  J 
sue  of  our  Magazine,  however,  you  lu 
not  have  heard  of  David  Patten.      Tlh 
you  see  him  in  the  peaceful  chsiracter  «> 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  (r 
proving  the  divinity  of  his  calling  by  ti 
works  God  wrought  through  bini,    bat* 
the  w^riter  the  names  of  David  Patten  ai 
Patterson  O'Bannon  have  been  as  hoc 
hold  words.     They  were  men  of  God;  u 
if,  indeed,  there  was  or  could  be  any  id  * 
take  in  their  thus  taking  up  arms  for ::: 
defence  of  their  homes,  it  was  a  misTa^ 
of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.     Ttr- 
were  seeking  the  injury  of  no  one,  neitb: 
did  they  desire  any  man's  lands   or  god 
and  fame  had  long  since  lost  all  its  attn 
tion  for  them.     This  question  had  rede 
ed  itself  to  this:     Shall  we  quietly  suhnx 
to    see    our   families  driven    from    thtc 
homes,    exposed  to  all  manner  of   faari^ 
ships,  without  food  or  shelter  from  d 
storms  of  winter,  or  shall  we  meet  thest 
mobbers  and  let  them  know  thev  can  noi 
do  this    thing    with    impunity?      After 
many  a  conflict,  many  a  debate  with  cue 
science,  the  issue  had  been  met,  and  tbey 
were  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

Silently  Capt.  Patten  formed  his  littlr 
band,  and  passing  swiftly  over  the  inter- 
vening   space  with    a  ringino:  shout  fe]' 
upon  the  enemy,  who  springing  to  their 
arms    poured    a    deadly  volley    into  hi* 
ranks.     Unbroken,  undismayed  they  \^t^ 
on.     Among  the  first  to  be  wounded  v^ 
David  Patten,  but  though  the  wound  was 
deadly  he  kept  his  place  at  the  head  of 
his  men  encouraging  them  until  he  fell. 
and  even  then  with  his  last  breath  chet-re'l 
them  on. 

The  resistance  was  stubborn,  but  soon 
gave  way,  for  nothing  could  stand  before 
the  impetuous  attack  of  Palteirs  uxen, 
and  the  mobbers  fled  in  confusion.  ^^^ 
pursuit  was  attempted,  but  with  ^^ 
hearts  they  now  gave  attention  to  the 
wounded  and  dead. 

Returning  from  the  attack,  Danieb 
first  thought  was  of  his  father  and  hroth- 
er.  Were  they  safe?  For  a  moment  he 
paused  to  gaze  upon  his  friend  ^^^ 
brother,  David  Patten,  over  whose  face 
the    seal   of   death    was   fast   spreading- 
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'   ^°^  ;'*'  alter,  braver  man  than  he  never  dwelt 


tile  m4. 


>n  God's  footstool,"  he  said.      "Fallen 


^  0De«.'  ^Yie  hands  of  his  enemies,  in  the  prime 
oiioToitr.  life  Q  Q^^^  ^^^  inscrutable  are  thy 
eihiLg^.:,ygjv  Brushing  from  his  cheek  the 
uen.  Li:  bi<j(ien  tear,  his  thoughts  again  return- 
lie.  ooTrT'  to  his  father,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
Ihrulh-  turned  away  from  the  dead  to  seek  the 

•eluiihr^xhe  sun  had  risen  during  the  contest, 
'«^»f  Lho  ,d  his  kindling  beams  lit  up  the  woods 
:  thr-t^^'.  4<i  the  plain  beyond.  Swiftly  Daniel 
"i^^Dsiw  ussed  from  group  to  group  in  search  of 
1  iiav^^  [-*  ,g  father.  He  soon  met  his  brother,  who 
ere  rot!  ke  himself  had  escaped  unhurt,  and  join- 
er coci-i  in  the  search  for  Mr.  Clark. 
iiiieGf'i'  '-He  was  close  to  Capt.  Patten  when  he 
i-j,  h  f;-  'as  shot,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "and  if  I 
if  tL( :  m  not  mistaken  I  saw  him  fall  before 
Ti'f:  fatten  did.  Perhaps  he  has  crawled  to 
13];'?  k  he  woods  back  of  us." 
ivj.t«(i     A  few  moments  later  Daniel  and  his 
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brother  found  him  leaning  against  a  tree^ 
pale  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his- 
side,  but  still  alive.  Together  they 
hastily  constructed  a  litter  and  carried 
him  to  the  house  of  a  brother  living  near, 
and  while  Daniel  remained  to  care  for 
him,  his  brother  started  for  home  to 
obtain  means  for  his  removal.  In  a  few^ 
moments  after  his  departure  they  brought 
in  the  other  wounded  and  the  dead,  until 
they  could  consult  what  should  be  done. 
The  wounds  were  dressed  and  the  dead 
prepared  for  burial,  as  well  as  their  meana 
permitted.  It  was  then  decided  to  return 
immediately  to  Far  West. 

The  men  relieved  each  other  in  carry- 
ing the  dead  and  wounded,  until  they 
were  met  by  teams  from  Far  West,  and 
among  them  was  Mrs.  Clark  with  one  for 
her  husband,  as  she  could  not  remain  Jit 
home  after  hearing  what  had  happened. 

(To  be  ooDtinued). 
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WHAT  will  you  make  of  your  life? 
This  is  a  question  for  the  young. 
The  life  of  mortals  is  only  loaned,  and 
transient  is  our  soujourn  here  in  time. 
Mutation  is  written  on  all  earthly  things. 
Reason  is  given  you,  a  consciousness  of 
rights  and  wrongs;  talents  intrusted  to 
you,  and  for  the  use  of  them  you  will  be 
held  accountable.  Eternal  life,  the  gift 
of  God,  is  promised  to  those  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek 
for  glory,  honor,  immortality.  The  long- 
est life  on  earth  is  but  short,  and  is  com- 
pared with  the  most  evanescent  things;  a 
vapor  which  vanishes  away,  a  flower  of 
the  field  and  a  dream  of  the  ni<;ht. 
How  important  then  that  we  make 
the  most  of  time  so  brief. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  as  of  revelation; 
we  reap  that  we  sow.  Shall  we  sow  that 
which  will  bring  us  a  harvest  of  corrup- 
tion? We  can  never  break  his  laws  with 
impunity.  The  culture  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  of  heart  and  mind, 
depend  on  the  mental  food  afforded  them, 
and  the  associations  we  form.  As  whole- 
some food  and  pure  air  are  essentials  to 
the  body's  health  and  sustenance,  so  the 
mind,  the  spiritual  nature,  requires  prop- 


er nutriment,  and  an  atmosphere  or 
environment  of  absolute  purity.  Can 
those  who  indulge  a  morbid  appetite  for 
works  of  fiction,  or  the  worthless  stories 
of  magazines  and  papers,  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  word  or  works  of  God? 
Their  minds  are  enervated,  their  taste 
vitiated  by  such  pernicious,  unprofitable 
literature;  they  themselves  become  light 
and  frivolous.  Dress  and  amusement  are 
to  them  the  all  important  concerns  of 
their  vain  life.  Who  can  help  lament- 
ing to  see  the  valuable  enjoyments  of 
home  sacrificed  to  a  fondness  for  amuse- 
ment and  rage  for  indiscriminate  inter- 
course with  a  false,  unfeeling  world. 
People  were  never  more  social  and  never 
less  domestic  than  they  now  are.  The 
phrensy  has  reached  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
our  women  are  no  longer  keepers  at  home. 
Even  children  are  led  into  the  circles  of 
infatuation  and  made  to  despise  the  sim- 
ple, natural  manners  of  youth.  From 
mansions  and  shops  and  common  dwell- 
ings we  sec  increasing  numbers  pouring 
forth  to  balls,  socials,  concerts  and  public 
spectacles  and  theatrical  amusements  until 
every  evening  has  some  foreign  claim. 
Sad   indeed   is   it   to  see   the   multitude 
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walking  after  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  and 
the  hearing  of  their  ears;  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  never  stop- 
ping in  their  coarse  to  consider  that  for  all 
these  things  they  will  be  brought  to  judg- 
ment. 

Enticing  to  the  young  is  the  false  light 
and  glitter  of  the  world,  alluring  from 
the  true  light  of  life.  And  not  only  the 
young,  but  many  far  down  in  the  vale  of 
years  refuse  to  approach  the  light,  know- 
ing their  deeds  would  be  manifested  and 
reproved  thereby.  Living  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  animal  appetites,  and  the 
pleasures  the  world  affords  its  votaries, 
they  are  dead  while  they  live,  mentally 
feeding  on  the  wind  and  the  husks  ot  the 
swine. 

The  garden  of  the  soul  neglected 
brings  forth  weeds,  thorns  and  briars  for 
the  burning.  They  heed  not  the  call  to 
come  up  on  a  higher  plane,  break  up  the 
fallow  ground  and  cultivate  a  better 
growth;  have  the  fallow  nature  of  their 
humanity  engrafted  with  the  divine 
.nature  by  the  word  of  truth,  and  bring 


forth  fruit  to  bis  praise  who  calleth  them 
from  their  moral  darkness  into  his  mar- 
velous  light,  and  an  atmosphere  of  holi- 
ness. 

Our  characters  are  forming  in  this  pre- 
paratory state,  and  none  liveth  or  dieth  to 
himself;  our  influence  on  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  it  is  for  good  or  eviL 
Life  and  death  are  set  before  us  to  choose. 
Which  shall  we  choose?  A  life  of  sin 
and  receive  its  wages  of  death,  or  a  life 
of  righteousness  by  faith  in  the  Redeem- 
er, and  receive  the  gift  of  God,  *'£temal 
life?" 

This  gift  is  in  his  Son  whom  he  has 
made  heir  of  all  things,  and  given  all 
power  into  his  hands.  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  rejects  the  Son, 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  in  him.  See 
that  yon  turn  not  away  from  him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven.  Hear  his  voice 
now,  while  it  is  called  to-day.  Whoso- 
ever will  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  oar 
aged  friend  again. — EId.] 
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FOR  the  benefit  of  the  young  readers  of 
Autumn  Leaves  I  will  just  state  in 
beginning  this  narrative,  that  a  log- 
book, shortened  to  '4og"  by  sailors,  is  a 
book  in  which  the  mate  of  a  ship  keeps  a 
•daily  record  of  events  transpiring  on 
board,  with  the  course  and  distances  sail- 
ed, latitude  and  longitude  at  noon  of  each 
day,  clouds,  winds  and  their  direction, 
barometer,  thermometer,  both  of  air  and 
water  of  the  ocean,  and  any  event  worthy 
of  note,  and  if  any  of  you  could  get  a 
look  at  the  "Alphas' "  log,  you  would  find 
the  following  events  culled  from  it  were 
quite  true,  if  not  very  entertaining: 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  Brig  Alpha, 
Captain  Farish  and  a  crew  of  four  sailors, 
a  cook,  mate  and  second  mate,  eight  all 
old,  left  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  with 
a  cargo  of  lumber  bound  for  Savannah- 
Lc-Mar,  inthe  island  of  Jamaica.  Nothing 
out  of  the  usual  order  of  events  occurred 
on  the  outward  trip;  the  lumber  was  dis- 
^charged  and    rafted    ashore,   and   as    no 


return  cargo  offered,  the  captain  conclud- 
ed to  go  to  New  York  in  ballast. 

After  leaving  port  they  sailed  aroand 
the  western  end  of  Cuba  and  on  up  north, 
following  in  the  Gulf  stream  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Early  one  morning  the  captain  being 
on  deck  found  himself  quite  close  inshore, 
the  helmsman  during  the  night  having  ran 
the  vessel  too  much  to  the  westward  of 
her  course.  As  the  daylight  spread 
itself  over  the  waters  and  removed  the 
veil  from  off  the  land,  the  coast  line  was 
plainly  seen,  and  he  found  that  he  was  off 
the  port  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
and  that  quite  a  number  of  "Uncle 
Sam's''  war  ships  were  there  as  a  coast 
guard  watching  for  blockade-runners,  for 
those  were  troublous  times,  and  there 
was  a  quarrel  in  "Uncle  Sam's"  family,  and 
he  had  sent  those  war  ships  there  to  keep 
any  person  from  aiding  the  quarrelsome 
children.  One  of  these  discovering  the 
brig  and  supposing  the  Alpha  to  be  one 
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of  that  class  of  vessels,  steamed  toward 
her,  expecting  soon  to  capture  a  prize. 
The  captain  seeing  the  situation  thought 
he  might  have  a  little  sport  and  give  the 
war  ship  a  chase.  A  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  Wilmington  is  a  har  or  shoal 
which  runs  about  fifteen  miles  offshore. 

The    captain    would   have   to   go    out 
around  the  end  of  this  before  he  could 
square  away  for  Cape  Ilatteras,  but  upon 
looking  at  his  chart  and  seeing  that  there 
was  a  crooked  channel  across  the  shoal 
near   the  inshore  end,   he  concluded    to 
venture  through  that,  rightly  concluding 
that  the  large  war  ship  would  not  dare 
venture  there,   and    also    that    it    would 
farther  tend  to  establish  the  thought  in 
the  minds  of  the  coast  guards  that  he  was 
a  blockade-runner,  and  giving  him  that 
much  the  start  would  make  the  chase  a 
little  more  interesting.     It  was  very  risky, 
as  there  was  nothing  to  guide  a  person 
through  the  shoal  except  the  breaking  sea. 
So  the  captain  took  his  station  aloft  wliere 
he  could  see  the  breakers  and  tell   the 
channel  by  the  southern  sea,  and  so  he 
brought    the    brig    safely    through    the 
narrow,    tortuous   channel.     As  soon    as 
he  got  through  he  set  every  inch  of  can- 
vas possible,  and  shaped  his  course  for 
Cape  Hatteras.     At  this  time  the  man-of- 
war  was  rounding  the  bar  fifteen  miles 
away,  she  also  making  all  possible  speed. 
«^A  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,"  says  the 
adage,  and  so  the  forenoon  passed  away, 
both  vessels  sailing  as  fast  as  the  crews 
could  make  them,  the  man-of-war  gaining 
slowly  upon  the  brig,  the  crew  of  which 
could  see  the  smoke  of  the  cannon  which 
was  occasionally  fired  by  the  man-of-war 
as  a  signal  for  them  to  "heave  to,"  and 
after   awhile   the   boom   of    the   cannon 
came  faintly  over  the  waters  to  them;  but 
as  neither  the  smoke  nor  the  boom  harm- 
ed them  they  kept  on  their  course  steadily. 
But   the   report   of   the   guns   gradually 
became  more    and   more  distinct  as  the 
cruiser  neared  the  brig,  until  the  crack  of 
the  gun   was    quite  sharp  and  the  shot 
whizzed    through    the    water   alongside. 
That  ended  the  chase,  the  British  ensign 
was   hoisted   to  the   main   peak   and   the 
brig  "hove  to."     A  boat  put  off  from  the 
man-of-war  with  officers  to  board  the  brig, 
and,  as  they  supposed,  take  charge  of  her 
as  a  prize.      The  captain  met  the  officers 
at  the  gangway  and  welcomed  them  on 
board,  who,  after  the  usual  salutions,  said, 
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"Captain,  I  would  like  to  see  your  papers 
and  hope  you  will  allow  these  officers  to 
search  your  vessel,"  which  was  granted. 
Hatches  were  taken  off  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  officers  accompanied  .the  captain 
into  the  cabin  where  they  examined  the 
papers,  register,  custom  house  clearance, 
etc.,  which  were,  of  course,  found  to  be 
all  right.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
boat's  crew  were  searching  the  other  part 
of  the  vessel,  hold,  forecastle,  etc.,  but 
nothing  contraband  was  found,  nothing 
which  indicated  that  the  brig  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  West  India 
trader.  They  all  looked  very  crestfallen, 
and  the  officer  said  to  the  captain: 

"We  are  very  much  disappointed,  for 
we  were  so  sure  of  a  prize.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  assure  us  of  that 
fact;  yet  now  we  are  satisfied  that  you 
are  not  a  blockade-runner.  But,  will  you 
please  tell  me  ivhy  you  did  so  very  unus- 
ual and  dangerous  a  thing  as  to  go 
through  that  shoal.  We  never  knew  of 
a  vessel  going  through  there  before,  and 
why  did  you  not  heave  to  sooner;  you 
must  have  known  what  we  wanted?" 

The  captain  answered  by  relating  the 
following: 

"During  the  Crimean  war  there  was  an 
American  ship  up  the  Black  Sea  who  early 
one  morning  saw  a  British  man-of-war 
just  astern  of  him.  He  »t  once  took  in 
all  his  light  sails,  putting  his  ship  in  fight- 
ing trim.  That  is,  under  the  three  top- 
sails, spanker  and  jib.  The  British  of 
course  by  this  act  concluded  that  he  was 
a  Russian,  and  coming  up  with  him  was 
about  to  pour  a  broadside  into  him,  when 
up  to  the  mizzen  peak  went  the  stars  and 
stripes.  The  man-of-war  ordered  him  to 
heave  to — more  courteously  than  you  did 
this  morning — and  sent  his  officers  on 
board  to  know  what  such  strange  actions 
meant.  The  captain  of  the  American 
ship  answer:  *I  only  wanted  to  see 
how  quickly  you  Britishers  could  get 
under  way  for  fighting,"  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  for  it  but  just  to  return  and 
let  the  American  proceed  on  his  voyage." 

The  captain  continuing,  said:  "I 
thought  I  would  lik<»  to  square  that 
account  some  time  with  vou  Americans, 
and  this  morning  offered  the  chance,  and 
I  was  willing  to  run  a  little  risk  to  do  so; 
and  now  as  a  representative  American  are 
you  willing  to  call  that  account  squared?" 
He  said.     "I  guess  I  am,  I  reckon  you  have 
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squared  it;*  and  after  advising  the  captain 
to  keep  close  in  shore  for  there  was  every 
indication  of  a  storm  brewing,  and  with 
expressions  of  kindly  feelings  to  each 
other,  they  parted,  he  going  back  to  his 
ship,  the  captain  again  squaring  away  on 
his  course.  As  the  day  drew  to  a  close 
the  barometer  which  had  been  low  for  a 
south-west  wind  began  to  rise,  while  the 
sky  became  overcast  and  threatening,  a 
sure  indication  of  an  easterly  storm.  •  The 
captain  then  headed  the  brig  off  shore,  as 
there  was  no  port  under  our  lee  by  which 
we  could  enter  in  safety,  so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  a  good  offing.  At  sundown 
the  wind  veered  around  to  the  north-east 
and  very  soon  increased  to  a  violent  gale. 
The  brig  was  soon  put  under  easy  sail  and 
hove  to  with  her  head  to  the  eastward  and 
southward.  By  nine  o'clock  the  sea  was 
running  very  high,  the  vessel  pitching 
very  heavily,  and  as  she  met  an  extra 
large  sea  she  dipped  her  bows  under  and 
as  she  arose  trembling  she  carried  away 
her  jib-boom,  which  let  the  fore  topmast 
over  the  side,  carrying  the  main  topmast 
with  it.  All  hands  were  quickly  on 
deck  clearing  away  the  wreckage,  cutting 
the  broken  spars  adrift  so  that  they  might 
not  damage  the  hull  of  the  brig,  and  there 
they  lay  the  rest  of  the  night,  also  the 
next  day  and  niixht  dismasled,  rolling 
and  pitching  about  in  a  heavy  st'a  in  the 
midst  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  a  hurricane. 
The  following  morning  the  storm  having 
abated  some  and  the  sea  running  more 
regularly  they  squared  away,  and  running 
before  the  gale,  by  night  were  well  to  the 
southward  of  the  gulf,  the  weather  mod- 
erating, and  by  the  next  morning  were  in 
mild  warm  weather  again. 

They  at  once  began  to  rig  up  a  fore- 
topmast  so  that  they  could  set  a  to])sail, 
and  with  bolts,  chocks  and  lashinirs  thev 
fastened  a  head  to  the  broken  mast  and 
got  the  rigging  over  it,  the  halyards  rove, 
and  setting  the  topsail  and  getting  a  jib 
on  the  topmast  stay  they  again  started 
north;  but  as  the  wind  had  gradually 
hauled  back  to  the  north-west  they  had 
been  driven  to  the  eastward  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  now  the  captain  concluded  to 
try  for  Halifax,  which  was  nearer  th.ln 
New  York,  so  wnth  the  wind  from  the 
south-east  they  soon  apain  crossed  the 
Gulf  stream  and  were  making  a  good  run 
towards  their  port;  but  when  within  two 
days  sail  of  Halifax  the  wind  suddenly 


hauled  around  to  the  north-west,  and 
blowing  furiously,  as  such  winds  can 
blow  in  the  winter  months,  drifted  them 
back  again  into  the  Gulf  stream — carry- 
ing away  all  their  top-hamper  which  they 
had  rigged  up,  and  leaving  them  worse  off 
than  before.  The  captian  then  concluded 
that  he  would  have  to  give  up  hopes  of 
getting  to  any  of  the  northern  ports  that 
winter  in  the  disabled  condition  of  the 
vessel,  and  being  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  north  of  where  he  might  expect  to 
get  the  north-east  trade  winds,  he  shaped 
his  course  for  St.  Thomas.  By  this  time 
the  provisions  began  to  get  short,  they 
having  only  flour,  hard-bread  and  salt 
beef  enough  with  a  few  beans  to  last 
about  ten  days. 

The    days    passed    slowly    with    light 
baffling   winds,    they    making   slow   pro- 
gress on  account  of  the  disabled  condition 
of  the  vessel,  but  about  eight  days  after 
they   squared    away    they   got    into    the 
trade-winds,  and  might  expect  to  get  into 
St.  Thomas  in  another  eight  or  ten  days, 
they  tlien  had  about  two  days  provision 
on   board.     For  several  davs  and   niirhts 
all   hands   had   been  anxiously   watching 
for  a  passing  vessel  from  whom  we  might 
obtain  some  provisions;    and  just  before 
sundown   of  this  day  they   cited   a  ship 
running   to    the   eastward,    all    sail   set. 
The  ca|)tain  got  the  brig  across  his  track 
and  hove  to  with  the  ensign  Union  down, 
(a  signal  of  distress),  and  waited  for  his 
coming.       He    proved   to   be    a    Spanish 
barque  bound  from  Cuba  to  s<»me  port  in 
the  Mi'diterranean.     He  rounded  to  under 
the  lee  of  the  brig  and  hailing,  asked: 

"What  is  w^anted?" 

The  captain  answered,  "provisions." 

He  replied,  "send  your  boat." 
The  boat  was  hanorincj  in  tackles  all  readv, 
and  tl»e  mate  and  two  sailors  furnished 
with  money  boarded  the  Spaniard  who 
treated  him  verv  kindly,  furnishins:  him 
with  hard-bread  and  olive  oil  to  last  him 
into  port.  After  the  boat  left  him  the 
Spaniard  dipped  his  flag  (saying  good 
bye)  and  filled  away,  and  soon  their 
friend  was  lost  to  their  sight  below  the 
horizon  of  the  trackless  ocean.  The  brig 
also  filled  away,  and  gloomy  looking  and 
disabled,  rolled  slowly  along  southward, 
the  days  passing  as  monotonously  as  once 
expressed  by  a  poetic  passenger: 

"Sometimes  we  see  a  ship, 
Sometimes  we  ship  a  sea;" 
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as  being  the  only  thing  which  breaks  the 
monotony  of  life  at  Rea.  But  all  things 
terrestrial  have  an  end,  so  did  this  trip; 
for  after  days  of  weariness  we  sighted 
the  Virgin  Island  and  soon  were  safely 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas, 
using  the  last  of  the  water  we  had  on 


board  for  sapper  that  evening.  - 

Perhaps  I  may  soon  finish  the  record  of 
this  voyage  from  the  ^'Alpha's'  log,  in 
which  is  related  an  account  of  a  wreck  of 
an  English  barque  as  the  main  feature  of 
the  trip  homeward. 

Santa  Ana«  California. 


FOOTPRINTS. 


Scene:   A  sandy  beach  at  evening;  a  little  boy 

fpeaka;  "1  tread  in  your  steps,  papa,  and 

they  brinjr  me  to  you  " 
A  plorious  coast  where  mountains  reach  the  sea. 
(The  marriage  of  our  earth's  divinest  thingd, 
The  pr)wer  of  mountains  with  the  lifelike  voice, 
The  grandeur,  and  the  pathos  of  the  pea) : 
A  small  stone  town,  built  nowise  orderly. 
And  partly  perched  in  niches  natural 
Of  rifted  crags,  whence  every  day  at  dusk 
Each  household  lijjht  gleams  like  a  lofty  star; 
A  level  waste  of  broad,  wave-bordering  nand 
And  a  long  snowy  line  of  breaking  surf; 
Above,  the  verdure  of  far-rolling  slop€»s. 
Where  skylarks  warble,  sheep  bells  tinkle  soft, 
An<l  heather  flames  a  jmrple  deep  as  dawn  ; 
And  higher  still,  tlie  giants  of  the  hills, 
Tliat  raise  their  mighty  shoulders  through  the 

clouds. 
And  sun  thenipelves  in  ecstasy  of  light; 
The  homes  thefe  are  of  the  wild  coml  winds. 
The  haunts  of  the  fair  ghosts  of  s^ilvery  mists, 
Tlie    birth-beds    rude   of  strong    and    stormy 

streams 
That  down  the  piney  gorges  pwoop  amain 
In  the  long  thuncler  of  their  power  and  joy  ; 
Within  those  granite  arms  sleep  glens  of  green, 
Lighted  by  one  bright  tarn  of  lovely  blue — 
Phuvs  of  peace  so  still  and  far  away, 
So  liftetl  from  the  murmurs  of  the  world. 
So  kindreel  with  the  (pjiet  of  the  sky, 
That  one  might  look  to  see  immortal  shapes 


Descending,  and  to  hear  the  harps  of  heaven 
O'er  three  proud  kingly  peaks  that  northward 

tower, 
And  through    their  sundering   gullies,  silent 

poured 
Rich  floods  of  sunset,  and  ran  reddening  far 
Along  the  sandy  flats,  and,  Christ  wise  changed 
Old  ocean's  ashen  waters  into  wine, 
As  once  we  wandered  towards  the  church  of 

old 
That  on  the  brink  of  the  bluff  headland  stood 
(God's  house  of  light  to  shine  o'er  life),  and 

shook 
It's  bells  of  peace  above  the  rumbling  surge, 
And  spoke  unto  us  of  those  thought-"  and  ways 
That  higher  than  the  soaring  mountains  are, 
And  deej)er  than  the  mystery  of  the  sea,      • 
It  may  be  we  shall  roam  that  marge  no  more, 
Or  list  the  voice  of  that  for  booming  main. 
Or  watch  the  sunset  swathe  those  regal  hills 
With  vast  investiture  of  billowy  gold; 
But  unforgetting  hearts  with  these  will  hoard 
(With  mountain  vision  and  the  wail  of  waves) 
Some  wistful  memories  that  soften  life, 
The  peace,  the  lifted  feeling,  the  grave  charm. 
The  tender  shadows  and  the  fading  day, 
The  little  pilgrim  on  tht*  sun-flushed  sands, 
The  love,  the  truth,  the  trust  in  those  young 

eyes, 
The  tont»s  that  touched  like  tears,  the  words : 

"I  tread 
In  your  stej>s.  father,  and  they  lea<l  to  you." 


SLEEPER,    AWAKE. 
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Incarnate  love  came  down  from  heaven, 

A  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
Can  human  hearts  then  close  their  doors, 

Nor  let  the  Savior  in? 

All  night  without  thy  door  he  knocks, 
His  locks  are  wet  with  dew ; 

Sleeper,  dost  hear  the  Siivior  call? 
That  voice  should  waken  you. 


The  night  is  gone,  the  day  far  si)ent, 
'Tis  not  the  time  for  rest; 

A  rite,  and  welcome  thy  best  friend, 
Slight  not  the  heavenly  guest. 

If  he  depart,  thou  sluml)erest  on, 
And  every  fleeting  breath 

But  ha<4tens  the  last  moment,  when 
Thou'lt  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 
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COMPILED  PROM  HIS  JOURNALS  AKD  LTrTERS. 


POR  a  few  weeks  everything  seemed  to 
roll  on  smoothly,  but  we  began  to 
discover  that  when  the  saints  of  God  met 
together,  Satan  came  also,  and,  knowing 
that  his  time  is  short,  he  used  his  influ- 
ence over  those  who  were  once  of  the 
same  faith,  but  who  had  gone  into  dark- 
ness and  turned  out  of  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  and  would  not  listen  to  the 
truth.  Our  meetings  at  times  were  great- 
Iv  disturbed,  and  if  we  should  attempt  to 
force  them  to  behave,  a  mob  would  arise; 
therefore  we  had  to  be  patient,  knowing  of 
a  surety  that  the  net  catches  of  all  kinds. 
I  baptized  brother  Hervey  Green,  a  good 
old  man,  God  bless  him.  He  will  yet  do 
much  good  in  bringing  souls  to  (/hrist. 
He  wept  like  a  ciiiid  when  I  talked  to 
him  of  the  Reorganization  and  explained 
to  him  some  things  which,  as  he  said,  he 
could  not  just  understand.  I  was  often 
called  upon  to  administer  to  the  sick,  and 
in  doing  so  was  wonderfully  blessed; 
some  who  were  given  up  by  all  human 
skill  recovered  almost  immediately,  yet  it 
"was  not  I,  but  the  Lord.  Praise  to  his 
lioly  name!  I  was  much  tried  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  working  among  the 
people,  but  by  the  power  of  the  holy 
priesthood  which  I  had  received  by  the 
renewal  of  my  covenant  with  the  Lord,  I 
was  enabled  to  fight  against  all  unright- 
eousness and  wickedness,  come  from 
whatever  source  it  might,  and  to  let  the 
light  that  was  within  me  shine  to  his 
name^s  honor  and  glory.  I  returned  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  last  of  March,  1865, 
and  met  Bro.  E.  C.  Briggs  in  conference, 
which  commenced  April  6th,  and  was 
there  appointed  to  labor  in  Ilealdsburg, 
Russian  River,  Petaluma,  and  other  places 
in  Sonoma  county.  It  was  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  visit  the  Saints, 
especially  the  poor,  the  weak  and  feeble; 
those  who  have  plenty  can  not  realize  the 
poverty,  want  and  suffering  of  some  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  I  saw  much  of 
this  during  my  travels  in  England,  and 
have  seen  considerable  in  this  land,  some 
of  them  most  excellent  Saints.  Many 
times  has  my  heart  ached  and  my  prayer 
to  heaven  has  been,  "Lord  remember  the 
poor."  While  in  Marysville  I  was  called 
1}  pon   to    administer   to   a    daughter    of 


brother  and  sister  Walker,  who  had  been 
severely  afflicted  with  fits  for  many  years. 
God  acknowledged  the  ordinance  of  his 
house,  she  was  healed  and  never  had  an- 
other fit.  W^hen  I  saw  her  last  she  was  a 
fine  young  lady,  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  nor  did  she  believe  the  gospel, 
but  her  father  told  her  never  to  deny  by 
what  power  she  was  healed;  if  she  did  the 
fits  might  come  back  to  her. 

I  continued  my  labors  in  California, 
never  flinching  where  duty  called,  and 
witnessed  many  signs  and  wonders  of  the 
last  days.  Many  were  adopted  by  baptism 
into  the  family  and  kingdom  of  God  who, 
we  were  told  through  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecv,  should  be.eternallv  saved.  I  walked 
many  hundred  miles,  satchel  in  hand,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  in  all  this  time  my  boots 
did  not  wear  out.  Once  while  at  home, 
one  of  the  children  said  to  me,  ^Father, 
are  those  the  same  old  boots  vou  had 
when  you  went  away?" 

I  answered,  "Yes,  the  Lord  has  blessed 
them  so  that  I  might  walk  and  call  at 
houses  on  the  wayside  and  leave  tracts 
and  preach  the  gospel." 

One  day  while  going  through  the  woods 
thinking  of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  I  met 
a  man,  a  stranger  to  me.  We  sat  down 
on  the  ground  to  rest,  and  he  asked  me 
many  strange  questions,  and  then  said, 
"Mr.  Rodger,  how  does  your  family 
live?" 

I  told  him  that  I  did  fiot  know. 

"Here,"  said  he  "send  this  to  them," 
and  he  put  into  my  hand  a  twenty  dollar 
gold  piece.  I  never  saw  him  again  or 
heard  of.  him.  I  knelt  down  under  one 
of  the  trees  where  all  was  still  and 
thanked  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  for 
his  watchcare  and  loving  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  and  thought,  as  I  moved  along, 
surely  the  Lord  will  provide. 

[In  order  that  the  sweet  simplicity  and 
trust  in  God  as  well  as  the  tender  love 
and  affection  of  this  noble  servant  of  God 
for  his  family  may  be  put  upon  record 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  those  who  will 
contemplate  the  picture,  we  here  insert 
portions  ot  a  letter  written  to  his  wife, 
during  one  of  his  trips  through  Califor- 
nia, and  in  their  proper  places  two  others. 
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One  to  his  wife  (the  first  one  written  after 
leaving  his  home  for  Australia);  the  other 
to  his  son,  Glaud,  some  eight  months 
later.  If  the  yoang  readers  of  Autumk 
Lkavbs  never  have  anything  else  to  he 
grateful  for  in  regard  to  its  puhlication, 
they  will  owe  the  magazine  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  placing  this  letter  before 
them.  A  glimpse  is  also  given  of  what 
the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  has  to  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  preach  this  gospel  of  the 
kingdom. — Ed.] 

Healdsburo,  Russian  River, 
July  19th,  1868. 
My  Dear  MattU: 

I  promised  in  my  last  to  write  you  in 
two  weeks.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  do  so, 
hoping  the  same  may  find  you,  as  this  leaves 
me,  in  good  health,  thanks  to  God  for  his 
great  care  and  mercy  to  us.  I  have  many 
thoughts  night  and  day  about  you  and  my 
dear  children.  Nothing  in  this  world 
would  keep  me  from  you,  but  the  gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  that  I  am  wil- 
ling to  suffer  all  things  through  the  grace 
of  God.  Things  are  as  well  with  us  as 
we  could  expect.  We  are  on  our  way 
still  up  the  country,  how  far  I  know  not. 
A  stranger  met  us  in  this  town  yesterday 
when  weary  and  tired  with  walking  in 
the  heat  (for  this  is  a  warm  country)  and 
took  us  to  a  respectable  hotel  and  wished 
us  to  stay  two  nights  that  he  might  talk 
with  us  on  this  work.  So  to-morrow  we 
leave  here  if  all's  well.  Dykes  has  done 
as  much  harm  among  the  young  Saints. 
May  God  bless  you  for  evermore. 
Your  affectionate  husband, 

G.  Rodger. 
P.  S. — It  would  do  your  soul  good  to  hear 
the  young  Saints  in  Petaluma  sing  that 
hymn  you  composed  on  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. I  wish  you  to  read  the  Book  of 
Covenants  pages  143,  204,  297,  231,  and 
make  a  piece  ^^Let's  love  one  another  and 
remember  the  poor."  When  your  mind 
is  drawn  out  on  the  work  the  Spirit  will 
dictate  and  you  will  feel  happy.  Such  is 
revelation  to  you.  My  love  to  all  the 
Saints  and  all  the  children.  Strive  to 
keep  them  on  with  their  studies.  Bro. 
Griggs  sends  his  love  to  you  and  all. 
You  may  write  to  me  in  about  ten  days 
from  this  date.  Address  to  Petaluma, 
Sonoma  county.  Read  with  care  the  last 
Herald,  May  the  peace  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  with  you  both  now  and  forever.  .  .  . 
Dear  Glaud,  God  bless  him  with  much  of 


his  good  Spirit;  and  my  dear  Jane,  may 
she  ever  enjoy  good  health  and  seek  the 
Lord  day  and  night.  My  Tilly,  may  she 
have  the  angels  of  heaven  to  guide  her 
through  life,  and  comfort  her  warm 
heart.  Joseph,  may  light  and  truth  beam 
from  his  soul  in  his  future  years.  And  may 
a  kind  mother's  blessing  follow  you  all 
the  days  of  your  life,  Mattie,  as  a  rich  re- 
ward for  the  integrity  and  honesty  of 
your  humble  steps  through  life,  is  my 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  amen. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Q.  R. 

In  1873,  Oct.  6th,  we  met  in  conference 
at  San  Francisco.  Bro.  Alexander  Smith 
was  present.  It  was  the  largest  conference 
ever  held  there.  Union  and  good  feeling 
prevailed.  I  had  traveled  with  Bro.  Her- 
vey  Green  more  or  less  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  we  had  visited  all  the  branches  in  Cali- 
fornia except  San  Bernardino.  We  found 
the  Saints  alive  to  the  work  as  a  general 
thing.  Hervey  Green  was  one  of  the 
best  of  traveling  companions,  and  one 
whom  I  loved.  We  felt  sad  at  parting  to 
be  separated  so  many  thousand  miles.  I 
had  been  appointed  a  mission  to  far  off 
Australia,  in  company  with  Bro.  Wandell, 
to  which  place  we  started  in  due  time. 

[We  here  insert  the  first  news  from  the 
missionaries,  regretting  that  Bro.  Rodg- 
er's diary  is  not  fuller. — Ed.] 

Ship  6,  Tahiti,  (Society  Islands,) 
Dec.  22d,  1878. 

My  Dear  Wife  and  Children: 

1  am  thankful  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  his  kind  providence  thus  far,  and 
happy  to  have  the  chance  to  send  to  you 
so  soon,  as  I  know  your  anxiety  for  our 
welfare.  Well,  to  be  short,  we  have  had 
pretty  good  health,  and  got  away  from 
the  shores  of  California  with  a  good 
breeze.  All  went  on  well  till  the  6th  day 
one  of  our  passengers  died  and  was  laid  in 
the  dark  blue  waters  to  rest.  This  time 
Bro.  Wandell  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon, the  bell  tolled,  and  the  scene  was 
solemn  indeed.  We  raised  oar  sails  and 
dashed  along  till  we  came  to  the  Dol- 
drums, about  eight  degrees  from  the  line. 
Here  we  had  calms  and  squalls  for  five 
days,  then  we  caught  the  trade  winds 
again.  Crossed  the  Equator  on  144^ 
west,  the  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant. 
The  sea  began  to  raise  a  swell,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  our  vessel  sprung  a 
leak,  and  danger  was  apparent,  and  fear 
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tiled  the  gtoatest  hearts.  The  matter 
was  consulted  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
obange  our  course  for  this  place.  We 
were  then  distant  1020  miles.  But  the  sea 
calmed,  and,  strange,  to  say  the  leak  nearly 
stopped,  and  we  glided  along  smoothly  and 
landed  here  on  the  13th  of  December,  and 
the  vessel  went  under  repairs. 

Bro.  Wandell  and  myself  went  in 
search  of  the  old  Saints,  and  after  five 
days  we  found  them.  This  is  the  place 
where  Bro.  Addison  Pratt  was  sent  to 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  here  is  the 
place  where  Sr.  Lincoln  joined  the  church. 
Bro.  Pratt  did  a  great  work  here  among 
the  natives,  and  here  we  found  them  still 
rejoicing  in  the  truth.  They  received  us 
with  love  of  the  truest  and  best,  from  the 
heart.  We  lived  with  them,  preached  to 
them,  (through  an  interpreter)  and  on 
Sunday  21st  we  baptized  forty-nine  of 
them,  and  one  Englishman,  confirmed 
them,  ordained  fourteen  eldera,  and  or- 
ganized the  church,  they  all  acknowledg- 
ing Joseph  as  the  rightful  president. 
They  are  smart  men,  and  good  in  morals, 
many  of  them  good  scholars  and  oh,  how 
anxious  to  learn  the  truth.  They  are  in- 
deed a  fine  race.  Much  of  the  Spirit  was 
with  us,  and  poured  out  on  them.  The 
feelings  of  our  hearts  we  can  not  tell, 
how  sweet  their  songs  and  how  fervent 
their  prayers.  They  are  God's  people.  I 
will  say  no  more,  as  Bro.  Wandell  will 
write  to  the  Herald,  We  also  visited 
Queen  Pomare,  and  was  received  with 
honor,  conversed  with  her  ireely,  the 
princess,  a  fine  native  lady,  our  interpre- 
ter. The  is^land  is  108  miles  around,  and 
truly  is  the  garden  of  the  south  seas. 
The  fruits,  etc.,  you  will  hear  about  from 
Bro.  Wandell. 

We  sail  to-morrow,  23d,  for  Sydney, 
perhaps  four  weeks  with  fair  sailing. 
This  will  leave  here  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary. When  you  get  it  write  to  me  and 
direct,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. 

One  thing  was  revealed  to  me  in  a 
dream  on  the  7th  of  December.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  strange  people,  but  Saints. 
I  thought  they  had  a  book  of  names  (rec- 
ord), and  one  of  the  men's  name  was 
Smith.  When  we  found  the  Saints,  the 
same  books  were  presented.  When  I 
asked  the  Englishman  whom  I  baptized, 
his  name  was  Smith.  Educated  for  a 
clergyman  in  England,  I  think  he  will  be 


useful  here,  as  he  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage, and  going  to  teach  the  Saints^ 
children.  You  see  how  the  Lord  turned 
us  here  after  all,  for  good.  I  would  like 
to  say  much,  but  all  is  bustle  around  me, 
and  I  want  to  get  this  to  mail  when  the 
boat  goes  ashore.  This  will  give  you  sat- 
isfaction for  the  present  to  know  that  we 
are  well,  yes,  and  happy  in  the  Spirit,  for 
the  Lord  is  with  us,  and  a  great  work  is 
before  us.  O,  may  we  ever  be  true  and 
faithful,  and  may  we  be  preserved  in  life 
to  meet  again.  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  for  weeks  before  I 
left  yon.  I  know  your  care  and  anxiety 
for  me  and  the  children.  But  God  will 
surely  bless  you,  and  your  reward  will 
come.  My  dear  little  Joseph  and  Dolly, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  kiss  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  the  last  look  of  Joseph 
at  the  station,  also  Glaud  and  Jane,  may 
heaven  guard  you  evermore. 

The  brethren  have  come  with  the  canoe 
and  brought  us  fruit  and  cocoannts  to 
last  us  on  the  journey,  also  two  chickens. 
They  have  kind  hearts,  none  kinder. 

Forgive  this  scribble;  my  pen  is  bad 
and  my  hand  unsteady.  I  will  write  to 
you  on  our  arrival  at  Sydney.  Please 
send  this  to  San  Francisco;  the  Saints 
there  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  shall  ever 
remember  them  till  the  parting  hour. 
Love  to  my  dear  old  father  Green,  Alex. 
and  Bro.  Anderson  and  all  the  Saints. 
Tell  me  all  the  news  when  you  write. 
You  will  see  that  the  mail  steamers  are 
going  to  run  between  Sydney  and  Califor- 
nia every  Monday.  Send  your  letters  a 
few  days  before  the  steamer  leaves  and 
you  shall  hear  by  return. 

Now  Matilda,  rest  in  peace  by  night 
and  day,  for  surely  the  Lord  will  be  your 
support  in  the  needy  hour.  My  prayer 
shall  ever  be  for  you  as  yours  for  me. 

Your  affectionate  Gl/cd. 

New  South  Wales,  Aug.  27th,  1874. 
Dear  OUiud: 

Being  alone  at  a  cot  on  the  side  of 
the  great  Pacific  my  mind  is  homewards, 
and  thinking  of  the  great  future  is  ask- 
ing, "What  is  the  fate  before  you?"  One 
thing;  youVe  getting  into  manhood,  and, 
like  all  others,  you  expect  in  time  to  have 
a  home  of  your  own.  Now  the  happiness 
of  home  depends  on  ourself  and  the  one 
we  choose  to  be  a  partner.  If  one  in 
spirit,  faith  and  mind,  two  can  live  happy, 
raise  a  happy  family,  and  have  a  happy 
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borne.  But  if  divided  in  faith  and  eter- 
nal hope,  no  matter  how  rich,  misery  and 
sorrow  will  drive  to  despair,  and  who 
knows  the  unhappy  end  of  such.  How 
much  I  am  made  to  feel  for  some  in  my 
travels.  Marriage  is  not  for  a  day,  nor  a 
week,  but  for  life.  Think  of  this,  my 
dear  son,  for  it  would  bring  me  to  the 
grave  to  see  you  or  Janie  unhappy.  Now 
you  know  the  separation  that  must  take 
place  between  the  saint  and  those  that 
will  not  obey  the  gospel.  Which  way 
would  you  choose?  To  follow  Christ,  or 
go  down  to  misery  with  one  that  rejects 
the  truth?  You  may  have  many  to  flat- 
ter you,  and  lead  you  on  a  while,  but  one 
that  truly  loves  you,  would  want  to  go 
where  you  go  and  live  where  you  live,  and 
fltand  by  you  rich  or  poor.  There  are 
plenty  such  in  the  church.  Daughters 
that  God  loves  and  blesses,  and  in  whom 
is  the  hope  of  an  inheritance  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  What  would  have  been  my 
misery  had  your  mother  been  of  a  diflfer- 
«nt  mind.  I  have  been  industrious,  but 
often  hard  put  to,  through  bad  luck. 
Your  mother  never  turned  her  back  on 
me  because  I  was  poor,  but  was  ever 
ready  to  help  because  our  hopes  were  one, 
our  faith  and  spirit  one.  But  how  many 
I  see  in  the  church  who  are  made  forever 
unhappy,  being  unequally  yoked. 

I  hope  you  will  seriously  lay  this  mat- 
ter to  heart,  and  beware  before  you  go 
too  far.  Beware  of  flattery,  and  let  all 
your  motives  be  pure,  and  be  steady. 
Don't  be  drawn  into  parties  and  company 
that  keep  untimely  hours.  Do  nothing 
you  would  be  ashamed  of  before  the 
angels.  Fear  to  ofifend  God  and  not 
man.  Ask  the  Lord  to  guide  yon  in 
every  matter;  all  will  work  for  your  good. 
Remember  life  is  uncertain  and  judgment 
is  sure.      Save  ail  your  money  to  get  you 


a  farm,  as  you  seem  to  like  that  best,  and 
beware  of  pride.  Be  humble  and  inform 
your  mind.  Read  and  study,  that  you 
may  be  useful  among  men.  I  am  pleased 
you  have  done  so  well  since  I  left  home. 
Oft  in  the  lonely  woods  in  a  wild  country 
where  no  eye  could  see  but  his  who  never 
sleeps,  have  I  called  on  God  for  yon. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  forgotten  me,  but 
I  have  not  you.  We  may  never  again 
meet,  but  I  want  you  to  think  of  my 
counsel  and  seek  the  Lord  in  your  youth. 
Great  things  you  will  see  before  you  are 
my  age.  I  was  ordained  at  your  age. 
I  little  thought  then  the  Lord  had 
such  a  long  and  crooked  road  for  me 
to  travel  in.  Often  far  from  home  and 
friends.  But  when  this  race  is  run  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Be  kind  to  your  mother  and  be  careful 
of  her  feelings — take  her  advice.  She  will 
never  counsel  you  only  for  good.  Be  kind 
to  Joseph;  he  is  your  only  brother.  Help 
him  along  with  a  kind  word.  Build  up 
Janie  and  think  how  much  you  would 
miss  her;  and,  dear  pet,  I  know  you  love 
her.  I  would  like  to  see  you  all,  but  the 
great  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  say 
you're  far  away.  You  must  not  think 
because  I  so  write  that  I  think  none  out 
of  the  church  good.  Oh,  no!  There  are 
as  good  girls  out  of  the  church  as  in  it — 
and  many  of  them  may  come  in  bye  and 
bye — but  be  sure  there  is  a  love  for  God 
and  the  truth  in  the  heart,  for  the  world 
is  full  of  infidelity,  and  the  Lord  has  said 
his  anger  is  kindled  against  all  those  who 
acknowledge  not  his  hand  in  all  things. 
You  see,  therefore,  how  we  ought  to  pray 
and  honor  him  who  is  so  good  to  us — for 
the  angels  are  always  near  us,  and  watch 
our  ways  and  works  and  words  and  deeds. 

Your  lather, 

O.  RODOKB. 


Food  of  the  Stove  Aor. — What  food  the  pre-hietoric  people  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe  ate 
in  thoir  day,  several  thousand  years  ago,  has  been  ascertained  in  a  novel  way.  An  Englishman 
took  the  teeth  of  a  human  ))eing  of  that  age,  which  had  been  found  in  recent  years,  and  examined 
what  he  found  imprisoned  in  the  dental  tartar.  After  using  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  he  examin- 
-ed  the  sediment,  and  found  portions  of  the  husks  of  corn,  hairs  from  the  outside  of  the  husks,  spi- 
ral vessels  from  vegetables,  hunks  of  starch,  the  point  of  a  fish's  tooth,  a  conglomeration  of  oval 
cells,  probably  of  fruit,  barblets  of  feathers,  portions  of  wool,  epithelial  scales,  fragments  of  carti- 
lage and  other  organic  remains.  That  these  particles  of  food  of  a  remote  age  should  be  preserved 
for  several  thousand  years  and  at  last  recognised,  comes  very  near  the  marvelous. 
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JTIHE  mother  sought  to  sooth  her,  bat 
1  the  father's  word  was  law,  and  she 
said  nothing  to  him. 

One  day  as  Lola  was  returning  from  u 
day's  visit  with  a  friend,  her  head  bent  in 
a  reflective  manner,  when  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  screams  of  a  child.  A  car- 
riage dashed  past  drawn  by  a  wild  team. 
Swerving  as  they  past  her,  a  child  of  about 
five  years  was  dashed  almost  beneath  her 
feet.  Stopping  the  steady  old  animal  she 
rode,  she  sprang  to  the  ground  and  lifted 
the  tiny  form  in  her  arms.  The  child  was 
unconscious,  but  Lola  was  quick  and 
thoughtful.  Throwing  off  her  riding 
skirt,  she  tore  the  dainty  white  apron  she 
wore  into  strips  and  bound  up  the  bleed- 
ing head  of  the  little  one.  By  the  time 
she  had  finished,  the  owner  of  the  carriage 
and  father  of  the  child  came  up  and  beg- 
ged Lola  to  accompany  them  back  to  the 
town.  As  her  horse  had  gone  on  home, 
she  consented,  hoping  to  meet  a  friend 
going  out  by  her  father's  house. 

The  gentleman  was  a  widower  by  the 
name  of  Wolden.  '  Lola  was  holding  the 
child  when  she  returned  to  consciousness, 
and  the  little  one  clung  to  her  whenever 
she  left,  crying  piteously  for  the  "lady 
mamma."  As  the  little  one  was  very 
quiet  with  her  she  consented  to  take  the 
care  of  her  for  a  time. 

The  gentleman  explained  to  Lola  that 
her  likeness  to  Edith's  mamma  was  what 
had  so  affected  the  little  girl. 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  Lola  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Wolden  to  let  Edith  go  to 
the  farm  with  her.  So  she  was  trusted  to 
Lola's  care  for  a  number  of  weeks.  It 
was  during  this  time  she  wrote  to  me: 

"It  seemed  to  me  my  every  purpose  in 
life  was  gone.  Mamma  is  so  strong  and  so 
careful  of  me  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  but 
love  and  pet  her  as  much  as  she  will  per- 
mit. My  Sunday  School  class  alone  will 
remain,  when  my  little  charge  is  taken.  I 
think  I  shall  become  a  *nonentity.'  Roy 
is  drinking;  he  blames  me  for  his  folly 
and  for  Jess  Day's  'reckless  ways.'  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  Jim 
Storis'  wife  died  last  week.  Poor  man! 
She  left  a  poor  little  blind  girl  besides  the 
other  children.  But  enough.  Only  pity 
poor  Lola  and  come  and  comfort  her." 


One  evening  JMr.  Wolden  came  for  hiB 
little  girl.  She  refused  to  go,  clinging^ 
close  to  Lola  and  screaming  at  every  at- 
tempt her  father  made  to  place  her  in  the 
waiting  carriage. 

"I  see  no  way,  Miss  Lola,  but  for  you 
to  come  too,"  said  Mr.  Wolden. 

"If  Mamma  Lola  comes,  Edith  will  go," 
said  the  child. 

"Will  you  come,  Lola,  as  Edith's  mam- 
ma and  my  wife?"  spoken  in  a  low  tone. 
"My  baby  girl  needs  a  gentler  hand  to 
guide  her,  and  I  will  be  dovoted  to  you. 
I  think  you  will  be  happy." 

Lola  felt  his  sad  grey  eyes  upon  her; 
she  is  taken  by  surprise.  -  She  used  to 
some  times  think  Mr.  Wolden  resembled 
her  old  love,  but  now  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  face  she  saw  nothing  in  any 
way  like  Hyrum  Case.  He  might  have 
been  a  stone  or  marble  man  standing  there, 
so  calm  and  cold  he  looked.  Yet  his  face 
was  kind  and  his  voice  gentle  as  he  laid 
his  hand  lightly  on  her  head  and  con- 
tinued: 

"What  do  you  say,  Lola?" 

"Mr.  Wolden,  I  do  not  think  I  love 
you." 

"Lola  loves  Edith,"  and  the  reassuring 
tone  brought  Lola  back  to  the  poplar 
shade  from  the  trip  her  thoughts  were 
taking  to  a  "bit  of  autumn  woodland"  on 
the  bluff.  But  Lola's  red  lips  were  touch- 
ing her  cheek  and  the  silence  was  further 
broken  by  Mr.  Wolden's  cold  voice: 

"Do  vou  think  you  could  learn  to  love 
me?" 

A  moment  she  stood,  and  then  said: 

"I  will  come." 

"He  stroked  the  dark  hair  gently  as  he 
asked : 

"When?  Sunday?" 

"Yea." 

Lola  wondered  if  she  was  stone  and  as 
he  raised  the  little  cold  hand  and  touched 
it  to  his  lips  and  then  drove  away,  she 
wondered  again  if  it  were  really  herself. 

When  Mr.  Wolden  met  Mr.  Stewart 
the  next  evening  he  said: 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Stewart;  I  was  just 
coming  out  to  see  you.  I  am  going  to 
marry  your  daughter,  Lola,  Sunday  next^. 
and  wished  your  consent." 

Mr.  Stewart  was  somewhat  amazed.  Mr 
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Wolden  waited  until  the  Btorm  of  wrath 
wa8  over,  then  said: 

"You  may  be  calm.  We  ehall  be  mar- 
ried at  the  morning  service  in  the  chapel." 

Lola  came  into  the  chapel  that  morning 
on  the  arm  of  the  stranger,  white  as  the 
dress  she  wore.  The  murmur  of  surprise 
that  ran  through  the  house  might  have 
pleased  her  capricious  fancy  at  any  other 
time.     She  wrote  me  a  short  time  after: 

"I  am  quietly  happy.  Only  one  thing 
makes  roc  unhappy  in  my  new  sphere.  I 
can  not  give  Mr.  Wolden  the  rich  love  he 
desires.  I  feel  that  I  wrong  him.  He  is 
so  kind  and  indulgent.  To-day  I  heard 
from  Dore.  She  has  just  laid  her  father 
in  the  grave.  So  she  has  cared  for  brother, 
mother  and  father.  Now  all  sleep;  she  is 
is  alone!" 

Of  course  T  wrote  to  Dor  at  once  and 
begged  her  to  come  to  me.  She  answered: 

"You  will  say  Dor  is  fond  of  trou- 
ble when  I  tell  you  I  am  about  to  marry 
James  Stone;  but  since  father^s  death  I 
have  had  the  care  of  little  Mary  (the  one 
with  the  injured  spine)  and  my  pity  and 
sympathy  for  little  blind  Maud  and  poor 
tired  James  leads  me  to  take  the  step. 
You  know  my  dreams  of  great  love  and 
self  pleasure  vanished  long  ago.  I  some- 
times agree  with  Lola.  ^I  hate  camp  meet- 
ings.' But  now  they  are  in  this  way  do- 
ing much  good  for  the  cause.  Lola  writes 
me  that  her  husband  is  investigating  the 
latter  day  work.  It  seems  the  little  girl 
has  been  greatly  blessed  by  administra- 
tion, and  Lola's  pure,  prayerful  life  is  no 
doubt  having  its  effect.  Pray  for  me  in 
my  self-imposed  task  of  love  and  self-sac- 
rifice. I  am  not  young  nor  giddy.  I  go 
with  eyes  and  heart  both  open,  to  the 
home  of  the  afflicted  to  minister  what 
balm  I  can." 

And  what  of  that  young  elder?  In  a 
western  land  he  received  his  mail  from 
the  hand  of  a  neighbor.  He  quickly  tore 
open  the  package  with  Lolas  well  known 
handwriting  upon  it.  He  shuddered  as 
he  saw  the  tiny  band  of  gold,  tied  with 
the  bit  of  blue  ribbon  that  bound  the  let- 
ters. He  opened  and  read  mechanically 
bis  old  confession: 

"If  I  knew  that  some  day  yon  would 
spurn  me  from  you,  yet  1  had  better  tell 
you  now.  My  father  was  a  good  man  but, 
like  many  others  he  made  mistakes;  one 


fatal  one  to  me.  I  am,  in  consequence  of 
this  mistake,  a  polygamous  child.  I  try  to 
serve  my  God  and  be  faithful  and  honest.  I 
had  thought  never  to  marry,  but  once  meet- 
ing you  I  have  drifted  into  a  sort  of  dream 
in  which  you  seem  to  form  part  as  ray  wife. 
If  you  think  this  can  never  be,  tell  me  now. . 
Better  that  I  never  know  the  joy  your 
love  would  give,  than  to  be  robbed  of  it 
after  a  while.  I  feel  that  I  am  asking 
very  much  of  you  when  I  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife." 

Here  he  paused  and  the  little  note  was 
again  crumpled.  A  lung  time  he  sat  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  The  moon  rose  up 
and  looked  down  upon  this  man's  ben u roll- 
ed agony  as  it  had  smiled  upon  many  an- 
other's. One  by  one  the  cherished  hopes 
were  gone  over  and  laid  by,  and  one  day 
burned,  but  new  ones  must  spring  up, else 
he  were  not  human.  Recklessly  the 
months  went  by.  His  sister's  love  kept 
him  on  the  old  home  farm,  and  at  last 
turned,  him  again  to  his  loved  church 
work.  He  grew  to  think  on  the  past  as 
"well."  She  hated  the  pictured  face  of 
Lola  Stewart  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Her 
brother  was  her  idol  and  all  the  love  of 
her  heart  went  out  to  him,  and  she  who 
had  so  nearly  wrecked  his  happiness  waa 
unconscious  of  the  bitterness  for  her 
in  sweet,  lame  Helen  Cases'  heart.  The 
sister  pleaded  with  her  brother  to  go  East 
to  the  conference.  At  first  he  refused  to 
talk  of  it,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  the  frail,  tender  hearted 
sister,  and  taking  her,  he  went.  From 
there  he  returned  a  Seventy.  One  woman's 
love  had  nearly  wrecked  his  future  use- 
fulne<(s  in  the  battle  for  truth;  another's 
Christ-like  life  and  gentle  pleadings  had 
led  him  to  again  don  the  dimmed  armor 
and  rub  from  sword  and  shield  the  rust 
Bidding  the  gentle  Helen  good-bye,  he 
watched  the  shades  of  California  fade 
from  view  and  bounded  toward  a  far  off 
land  to  tell  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

Deep  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  lies  a 
tiny  band  of  gold  and  some  faded  letters, 
and  with  them  lies  many  a  bright  hope 
and  cherished  dream.  Over  all  roll  the 
unfathomed  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 

"So  full  of  jfladne^^s  and  90  full  of  pain ! 
Forevever  and  forever  shaL  there  \>e 
To  some  the  gravefitone  of  a  dead  delight,, 
To  some  the  landmark  of  a  new  domain." 

(Concluded.) 
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(See  Frontispieoe.) 


1WAS  born  in  Manchester,  England,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  March,  1839.  My 
earliest  recollections  of  the  latter  day 
work  date  back  to  the  close  of  1844,  at 
the  time  when  the  church  was  still  lament- 
ing tlie  death  of  her  prophet  and  patri- 
arch, Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith.  But  my 
knowledge  of  the  church  and  her  work  at 
the  period  here  named  is  necessarily  of  a 
fragmentary  and  limited  character,  and 
not  of  any  special  or  general  interest.  I 
was  baptized  in  my  eleventh  year,  my 
parents  having  previously  identified  them- 
selves with  the  church. 

At  the  time  of  my  baptism,  the  Saints 
rented  the  "Carpenters  Hall,"  David 
«treet,  "Old  Garratt,"  now  Princess 
street,  Manchester,  in  which  they  held 
their  services.  The  work  was  then  spread- 
ing rapidly  on  every  hand.  The  branch 
numbered  several  hundred  communicants. 
The  gifts  and  graces  of  the  gospel  flour- 
ished, and  the  influence  and  teachings  of 
the  ministry  were  of  such  a  character 
as  to  convince  honest  enquirers  of  the 
truth,  and  souls  were  added  to  the  church 
almost  daily. 

We  had  a  most  excellent  Sunday  School , 
largely  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
Saints,  who  were  taught  by  men  and  wo- 
men who  had  but  little  school  training  or 
•oollege  eloquence,  but  were  rich  in  grace 
and  full  of  faith  in  the  saving  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under 
the  tuition  of  such  men  and  women,  com- 
bined with  the  faithful  training  of  a  spirit- 
oally  minded  mother,  that  I,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  received  those  early 
impressions  of  the  latter  day  gospel,  that 
endeared  it  to  my  heart,  and  caused  me  to 
make  it  my  standard  of  righteousness 
throughout  life. 

Our  branch  increased  in  number  until 
at  the  close  of  1852,  there  were  over  seven 
hundred  members  entered  upon  the  record, 
and  numbers  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
walers  of  baptism,  almost  ready  to  step  in. 
The  English  mission  had  its  32,339  mem- 
bers, and  was  then  in  the  high  tide  of  its 
prosperity.  Soon  afterward  "Brigham- 
ism"  became  the  dominant  factor,  leading 
the  church  into  apostasy  and  degradation. 
The  causes  leading  thereto  are  well  known 


and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here,  far- 
ther than  to  say  it  was  a  repetition  of 
the  old  story.  The  carnal  appetite  in 
man  overwhelmed  the  spiritual,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  ceased  to  strive  with  those 
in  authority  who  had  wilfully  broken  the 
law,  and  unrepentantly  continued  to  walk 
in  the  pathway  of  sin.  Thousands  of  the 
membership  rejected  the  doctrine  of  po- 
lygamy and  withdrew  themselves  from 
the  church  defiled  by  its  practice.  And 
of  the  thousands  that  remained,  few  in- 
deed, if  any,  were  enamored  with  the 
apostasy  of  their  leaders;  an  apostasy 
that  has  made  the  name  of  Latter  Day 
Saint  a  "hiss  and  a  bye-word  among  the 
nations."  It  has  destroyed  the  sympathy 
felt  by  thousands  for  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
besides  having  outraged  the  feelings  and 
broken  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Zion. 

Soon  after  the  domination  of  Brigham 
Young  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  "gath- 
ering" to  Utah  became  the  special  theme 
of  the  missionary  elders  in  England.  The 
subject  was  much  discussed,  and  in  fact 
it  was  taught  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  gospel,  while  the  Scriptures  were 
strained  and  distorted  to  give  coloring  to 
such  teachings.  It  was  declared  with 
much  semblance  of  authonty  that  the 
judgments  of  God  were  about  to  fall  upon 
the  nation,  and  none  would  escape  except 
those  who  should  flee  unto  the  mountains 
for  safety.  Such  teachings  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Saints, 
and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  accom- 
plish what  was  conceived  to  be  our  re- 
demption from  the  bondage  and  plagues 
of  Babylon,  and  establishment  in  the  land 
of  our  inheritance. 

My  parents  partook  of  the  excitement 
and  decided  upon  sending  me  across  the 
ocean,  trusting  that  my  way  might  after- 
wards be  opened  to  accomplish  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey.  In  keeping  with  this 
agreement  my  passage  was  paid  on  board 
the  ship  **Siddons,"  (chartered  by  the 
Liverpool  ofllce),  which  had  as  passengers 
about  four  hundred  of  like  faith  with  my- 
self. We  left  Liverpool  on  the  27  th  of 
February,  1855,  with  bright  anticipations 
of  the  future  before  us,  and  with  every 
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prospect  of  a  speedy  voyage  accross  the 
-^'trackless  waters,"  but  in  this  we  were 
disappointed,  for  hardly  had  the  pilot  left 
-our  ship,  before  the  wind,  heretofore 
favorable,  suddenly  veered  around,  and  for 
many  days  continued  to  blow  from  an  un- 
favorable quarter.  Sea  sickness  seems 
from  time  immemorial  to  have  been  the  be- 
setting weakness  of  those  who  for  the  first 
time  ''go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and 
I  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
soon  succumbed  to  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  as  she  staggered  along  in  her  strug- 
gle with  wind  and  sea.  There  I  lay  al- 
most sick  unto  death,  deeply  regretting 
that  I  had  left  the  home  of  my  childhood 
and  the  loving  sympathy  of  my  mother. 
I  would  have  given  much  at  that  moment 
to  have  heard  her  tender  voice  and  felt 
her  loving  arms  around  my  neck.  In  a 
day  or  two,  however,  I  was  on  my  feet 
again,  and  the  future  appeared  of  brighter 
hue. 

Our  voyage  wa«  a  stormy  and  protract- 
ed one,  and  we  were  subjected  to  many 
discomforts  and  trials  during  our  sojourn 
on  the  sea.  But  as  the  days  rolled  round 
we  became  more  familiar  with  our  sur- 
roundings, and  with  one  another,  although 
now  and  again  the  ''old  Adam"  would 
show  himself,  even  amongst  those  called 
to  be  Saints;  but  taken  altogether,  my 
fellow  voyagers — with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions— were  very  pleasant  people,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  our  journey  I  learned  to 
appreciate  them  very  much. 

The  old  ship  reached  her  destination 
(Philadelphia)  on  the  20th  of  April,  or 
fifty-four  days  after  leaving  Liverpool. 
We  disembarked  on  the  following  day, 
and  those  of  us  who  had  not  suffcient 
means  to  carry  us  further  upon  our  jour- 
ney, sought  employment,  hoping  thus  to 
shortly  raise  means  to  carry  us  on  to  our 
destination,  "the  valley  of  the  mountains," 
our  supposed  '*harbor  of  refuge,"  my  an- 
ticipated "haven  of  rest." 

Our  parting  was  soon  over,  after  which 
I  obtained  lodgings  with  those  of  my  own 
faith,  and  soon  obtained  employment  that 
covered  my  immediate  necessities  for 
the  time  being. 

In  my  nineteenth  year  I  entered  the 
state  of  matrimony,  marrying  Miss  Annie 
Retson,  a  sister  in  the  church,  and  fellow 
passenger  with  me,  when  I  left  my  native 
land,  and  who  in  the  providences  of  God 
•tfll  remains  the  faithful  companion  of 


my  earthly  pilgrimage,  sharing  with  me 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  also 
participating  together  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  remained  nearly  three  years  in 
Philadelphia  after  our  marriage,  when 
circumstances  arose  that  necessitated  our 
return  to  England,  where  we  arrived 
about  the  end  of  August,  1860. 

Our  welcome  greeting  over,  we  found 
that  during  my  absence  father  had  sever- 
ed his  connection  with  the  Utah  church. 
Mother  was  still  in  sympathy  with  the 
church,  but  out  of  harmony  with  much 
then  being  done  by  those  in  authority.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  polygamy  was  not 
the  choice  of  the  English  Saints,  but  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  their  then  self- 
constituted  leaders.  The  abhorrent  anti- 
christian  doctrine  fell  as  a  blight  upon  the 
English  mission,  paralyzing  and  destroy- 
ing the  faith  of  the  most  noble  and  able 
of  the  local  ministry,  and,  although  some 
few  ultimately  endorsed  the  evil,  the  true 
men  and  women  of  the  church  would  have 
sacrificed  much  if  they  could  only  have 
removed  the  foul  stigma,  so  cruelly  and 
wantonly  fastened  upon  her.  But  alas! 
the  sophistry  and  cunning  of  the  leaders 
eventually  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  otherwise  faith- 
ful men  and  women,  who,  in  the  light  of 
their  past  spiritual  experiences  concluded 
that  the  church  was  right,  and  although 
they  had  misgivings,  resolved  to  remain 
loyal  thereto.  My  parents  were  amongst 
the  latter  number,  and  some  few  months 
after  my  return  father  sought  re-admission 
into  the  Utah  fold,  and  again  threw  open 
his  doors  to  the  missionary  elders.  Some- 
time afterwards  mother,  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  emigrated  to  Utah,  settling 
down  in  Fillmore,  where  she  was  joined 
by  my  father  about  1865. 

After  the  departure  of  my  parents.  I 
became  more  than  ever  attached  to  my 
faith,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  local  affairs  of  the  church.  I  had  by  this 
time  been  ordained  to  the  eldership,  and 
honestly  strove  to  magnify  that  calling,  at 
the  same  time  making  such  preparations 
as  I  could  to  join  my  kinsfolk  in  Utah, 
and  thus  prove  my  devotion  to  God  and 
the  church.  My  love  for  what  I  then 
conceived  to  be  the  truth,  "as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  was  intense.  A  blind,  anreason- 
ing  fanaticism  dominated  my  reason  and 
held  me  captive  to  the  "Man  of  Sin.** 
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THE  RICH  HAVE  THEIR  TROUBLES. 


True  I  had  heard  the  elders  speak  of  the 
"Josephites,"  but  they  were  represented 
to  me  as  apostates  who  were  seeking  to 
destroy  the  Church  of  God.  And  when 
the  elders  of  the  Reorganized  Church 
visitedourcity,  I,  in  my  blind,  unreasoning 
bigotry  refused  to  receive  them  or  read  their 
literature,  believing  that  to  countenance 
them  would  be  to  lay  myself  open  to  their 
influence  and  peradventure  be  overcome 
by  their  sophistry  and  deceit.  The  pre- 
cept "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  and  "Examine  your- 
selves whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,"  "Prove 
your  own  selves,"  had  lost  their  mean- 
ing to  me.  The  "Living  Oracles"  were 
my  stay.  I  never  dreamed  they  would 
deceive  me.  But  little  by  little  the 
unpleasant  conclusion  was  forced  upon 
me,  that  the  teachings  of  these  men 
were  irreconcilable  with  the  law  of  the 
church.  The  more  I  investigated  the 
law,  the  more  accentuated  to  my  mind 
became  the  differences,  until  at  last  my 
confidence  in  my  leaders  became  serious- 
ly shaken,  and  I  began  to  doubt  their  auth- 
ority to  acceptably  minister  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  house  of  God.  I  frequently 
found  myself  at  issue  with  my  teachers, 
and  became  filled  with  unrest,  a  condition 
that  I  very  reluctantly  acknowledged  to 
myself.  The  elders  had  frequently  used 
sophistry  and  deceit  in  the  advocacy  of 
their  doctrines  in  my  hearing,  and  I  was 
eventually  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
system  that  permitted  its  ministry  to  use 
such  unworthy  weapons  in  the  advocacy 
of  its  doctrine  could  not  be  approved  of 
God.  My  position  soon  became  intoler- 
able, culminating  in  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  myself  and  family  from  that 


community.  However,  before  taking  the- 
final  step,  I  enquired  into  the  claims^ 
made  by  the  Reorganized  Church  and 
became  satisfied  that  her  ministry  were- 
divinely  appointed  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  on  the  16th  of  September,  1876,  I 
was  baptized  into  her  fold  by  Elder 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  president 
of  the  English  mission.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  was  ordained  an  elder  and 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
branch,  then  first  organized  under  the 
presidency  of  Elder  John  Miller,  since 
deceased.  I  succeeded  Elder  Miller  as 
president  of  the  branch  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Manchester  dis- 
trict at  its  organization,  since  w'hich  time 
I  have,  with  God's  blessing,  continued  to 
occupy  that  position.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  done  any  great  or  meritorious  deeds; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
have  endeavored  to  walk  in  the  light  and 
lead  others  into  the  same  path  by  both 
precept  and  example.  I  have  also  endeav- 
ored to  hold  myself  ready — with  reason- 
able service — in  my  ministry  to  the  house- 
hold of  faith.  And  in  all  this  I  have  been 
blessed  of  God  and.  ably  assisted  by  a 
noble  and  devoted  band  of  men  and 
women,  ministers  and  members  of  the- 
Church  of  Christ,  whose  services  are 
ungrudgingly  given  whenever  and  where- 
ever  they  are  required.  Duty  under  such 
conditions  becomes  a  pleasure,  and  thus 
surrounded  I  hope  to  endure,  finally  over- 
come, and  inherit  with  the  redeemed  and 
sanctified. 

Man^chbstbr,  Bngland,  September  14th. 


THE  RICH  HAVE  THEIR  TROUBLES  AS  WELL  AS  THE  POOR. 

Oh !  let  not  this  thouKht  for  a  moment  pouess  yon, 
Thnt  if  you  had  wealth  all  your  cares  would  be  o'er; 

Believe  me,  you'd  often  find  much  to  distress  you: 
The  rich  have  their  troubles  as  well  as  the  pour. 


How  many  there  are  who  would  part  with  their  treasure 
Could  they  but  obtain  a  few  moments  repose ! 

But  oh !  the^,  alas !  are  forbidden  the  pleasure, 
While  fled  from  each  cheek  is  the  hue  of  the  rose. 

Behold  that  young  man  from  his  home  just  departed. 

In  foolish  extrayagance  wasting  his  all; 
And  then  turn  your  eyes  to  his  friends  brokcd  hearted, 

Whose  sorrowful  tale  would  your  spirit  appall. 

Qo  yonder  awhile  where  the  Cyprus  is  bending. 
And  mark  a  pale  form,  by  a  grave  take  a  stand, 

WhUe  fast  from  her  eyes  are  the  tear  drops  descending 
For  one  snatch'd  away  by  Death's  pitiless  hand. 


The  miser  at  night,  with  his  bags  full  of  treasure. 

Oh  I  think  you  he's  happy  when  counting  them  o'er? 
A  mere  puff  of  wind  very  soon  man  the  pleasure. 

He  fancies  a  robber  is  forcing  his  door. 

Then  while  yon  have  health  and  your  kindred  are 
you. 
Although  you  no  purse  flUed  with  gold  can  display. 

Tou  have,  I  contend  beyond  doubt,  much  to  cheer  you. 

As  onward  in  life  yon  are  making  your  way. 

Then  let  not  this  thought  for  a  moment  possess  yon, 
That  if  you  had  wealth  all  your  cares  would  be  o'er; 

Believe  me,  you'd  often  find  much  to  distress  you; 
TheYich  have  their  troubles  as  weU  as  the  poor. 

—Selected  by  DoUlau 
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A   VISION, 


TTFHE  folio  wring  vision  was  related  to  us 
1  by  Elder  Oliver  Bailey,  and  we  give 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Bro.  Bailey's 
own  language. — Ed. 

"About  the  time  Jason  Briggs  wrote 
his  articles  on  the  pre-existence  of  spirits, 
I  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind,  and  being 
strongly  impressed  to  make  the  matter  a 
subject  of  prayer,  I  prayed  earnestly  unto 
■God  to  know  if  the  Reorganized  Church 
was  right  and  would  prevail?  In  answer 
to  my  prayer  (as  I  believe),  the  following 
vision  opened  before  me. 

"I  saw  myself  hoeing  in  a  garden,  when 
there  stood  suddenly  at  ray  right  hand  a 
man.  I  had  no  impression  who  the  man 
was,  but  he  said  to  me,  'Look.' 

"I  turned  to  look  to  my  left,  and  there 
saw  a  vessel  which  appeared  to  have  both 
sail  and  steam  power,  but  the  water  upon 
which  she  was,  was  only  about  two  inches 
deep.  At  her  sides  were  iron  handles 
adapted  to  the  height  of  different  sized 
men,  so  that  those  who  wanted  to  take 
hold  and  pull  could  do  so,  no  matter  what 
their  size  was.  The  man  said  to  me,  ^60 
and  help  pull.' 

"I  obeyed,  and  taking  hold  of  one  of  the 
handles,  began  pulling. 

"After  an  interval  of  hard  pulling,  I  dis- 
covered two  large  logs  lying  in  the 
stream,  just  to  the  left  of  the  vessel's 
bow.  Those  who  were  pulling  were 
anxious  and  seemed  to  fear  the  result  of 
the  vessel  coming  in  contact  with  these 
logs.     When  the  bow  hid  them  I  waited 


to  judge  of  the  shock  as  the  effect  would 
be  imparted  to  the  hand.  After  waiting 
until  I  felt  certain  that  we  must  have 
passed  them,  I  looked  over  my  left 
shoulder  and  saw  them  shoved  up  on  the 
land  and  realized  that  without  a  jar  the 
vessel  had  disposed  of  them. 

"We  pulled  the  vessel  about  as  far  after 
we  had  passed  the  logs  as  before  we 
reached  them,  when  she  came  to  the  end 
of  this  shallow  stream,  and  a  broad  ex- 
pause  of  clear,  deep  and  beautiful  water 
spread  out  before  us.  Then  from  the 
upper  deck  of  the  vessel  the  same  man 
who  had  before  spoken  to  me  called  out: 
*Now  brethren,  all  get  aboard.' 

"All  obeyed.  I  went  to  the  upper  deck 
to  the  side  of  this  man  and  said,  'This 
has  been  the  hardest  sailing  I  ever  knew.' 

"He  looked  at  me  smilingly,  and  an- 
swered, *She  has  been  on  harder  sailing 
than  this  once  before.' 

"Just  as  he  said  this,  feeling  that  we 
were  going  at  great  speed,  the  thought 
came  to  me  to  look  towards  the  land,  and 
looking  I  discovered  that  we  were  already 
out  of  sight  of  it.  Then  I  looked  at  the 
water,  if  possible,  to  judge  of  our  rate  of 
speed,  and  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but 
the  rapid  flight  of  a  bird  through  the  air. 

"When  I  came  out  of  the  vision  I  un- 
derstood all  except  the  two  logs,  and  be- 
ing troubled,  wondered  what  they  could 
mean,  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  me  and 
sdid,  *The  two  logs  are  two  men  now  in 
high  standing  in  the  church.' " 


CHERISHED  FRIENDS. 


Sometimes  in  fancy  they  come  to  me, 

And  their  sou  Is  seem  very  near ; 
I  look  again  in  their  loving  eyes, 

And  again  their  voices  hear. 
The  gathering  years  of  weal  or  woe 

Are  lifled  and  gone,  methinks ; 
As  I  walk  with  them  'mid  clover  blooms 

And  the  odor  of  pale  sweet  pinks. 

In  the  summer  shade,  or  springtime  sun, 

With  \U  rays  ho  warm  and  bright ; 
Amid  winter  scenes  of  snow  and  ice, 

Or  out  in  the  soft  moonlight. 
In  and  betwetm  tlie  day  and  the  night, 

Comes  a  time  of  song  once  more ; 
And  I  sit  with  them  in  the  dim  twilight 

As  we  sat  in  the  days  of  yore. 


Out  in  the  night,  on  the  ladened  air, 

Heavy  with  breath  of  new-mown  hay, 
Our  voices  float  while  the  soft  refrain 

Is  wafted  far,  far  away. 
Then  leaving  the  paths  of  joy  we  trod, 

Green  prairies,  and  hazel  dell ; 
And  hedges  Hweet  where  wild  birds  sing 

As  I  hear  their  sad  farewell. 

We  stood  together  by  death -bed  scenes, 

Wt.en  our  loved  ones  sank  to  rest ; 
And  our  hearts  were  pierced  with  anguish 
keen; 

Though  we  knew  they  were  more  blessed. 
For  our  loss   we  moaned,   but    "Cherished 
Friends," 

They  who  first  shall  reach  that  shore ; 
Will  stand  on  the  brink  of  death's  cold  stream*, 

And  welcome  the  others  o*er.  Vida. 
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BdifeQP'S  G@pnGP. 


We  ask  those  of  our  readers  who  turn  to  the 
Editor's  Corner,  from  month  to  month,  that 
they  for  a  brief  time  consider  the  tendency  of 
fictiun  with  reference  to  tliis  one  point,  even  if 
all  otJiers  are  left  out  of  view,  namely :  we  weep 
over  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  imaginary  be- 
ings, while  the  agonized,  beating,  torn  and  bleed- 
ing living  hearts,  we  pass  by  in  c^Im  indifference. 

Fiction  is  a  falne  and  harmful  teacher  even 
when  the  standard  is  liigh ;  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  this  subject  this  morning,  only 
to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  points  in  the 
o*er  true  tale  of  "Pattie"  (which  we  feel  sure 
you  are  reading  with  as  much  interest  as  we 
ourselves  are.)  Had  the  writer  of  fiction  been 
dealing  with  a  story  like  this,  the  ^'Leaves  of 
Pattie's  life"  would  mos't  likely  have  closed 
with  the  bridal  ceremony,  or  had  he  wished  to 
have  woven  into  the  thrt*ad  of  his  narrative  a 
touch  of  tragedy  he  would  have  followed  up  to 
the  terrible  disaster  of  this  last  chapter,  but 
Pattie  would  have  been  pictured  as  sinking 
under  it  and  he  most  likely  would  have  pro- 
vi<led  an  early  grave  for  her  and  her  little  one. 
Reality  is  many  times  stianger — always  truer 
than  fiction,  and  the  remainder  of  Pattie's  ptory 
will  be  a  lesson  for  everv  one  who  has  named 
the  name  of  Christ  to  take  to  heart.  Did  Pattie 
feel  this  blow  as  your  herones  of  romance  feel 
such  awful  sorrows?  Let  us  see.  An  open 
note  is  lying  before  us  from  which  we  copy  : 

"Dear  Sister  Frances: — I  have  not  forj;otten 
the  Home  Column,  bat  I  doubt  if  any  one  is 
more  in  need  of  comfort  than  I  have  been  for 
the  past  weeks.  The  readers  of  Autumn  Leuven 
will  never  know  what  the  writing  of  thi*^  part 
of  "Pattie"  has  cost  me.  I  have  lived  over 
again  both  the  joys  and  the  sorrow-  of  those 
days.  Eighteen  long  years  have  passed  since 
then  and  for  the  first  time  I  have  taken  from 
my  trunk  a  parcel  of  k»tters — his  letters — yel- 
low and  faded,  and  have  opened  them  with 
fingers  cold  and  trembling.  Were  it  not  that  I 
hope  to  do  good  to  others  by  thus  opening  these 
sealed  fountains  of  my  soul  and  letting  the  bit- 
ter floods  of  memory  overwhelm  me,  1  never 
could  go  on,  never  could  finish  the  story  I  have 
begun;  but  if  I  can  accomplish  any  good 
through  this  suflering,  I  am  willing.  I  shall 
omit  all  that  1  can  from  this  terrible  period 
There  will  be  no  details,  for  my  heart  bleeds  anew 
despite  the  lapse  of  years,  and  I  can  not  bear 
the  mental  strain." 

We  feel  that  she  will  pardon  us  for  using  the 


above  which  was  not  intended  for  the  sight  or 
other  eyes  than  ours.  If  it  answers  the  ques- 
tion, as  we  think  it  does,  let  us  ask  yet  another: 
Do  you  who  read  the  hard  fate  of  Pattie  have 
the  same  emotions  of  loving,  tender  pity  for  the 
real  woman  who  goes  in  and  out  among  you, 
quiet,  unassuming,  from  day  to  day  taking  up 
the  battle  of  life,  fighting  in  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle  with  poverty  and  bodily  infirmities 
that  you  have  for  the  unreal  sufferings  of  your 
unreal  heroine?  If  indt  ed  you  have,  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  sympathy  can  be 
shown,  and  ought  to  be  shown  if  indeed  we  are 
followers  of  His,  and  willing  to  give  the  cup  of 
cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple. 

Let  us  take  this  occasion  to  warn  all  who  read, 
against  the  danger  of  becoming  feelers  of  the 
word,  and  not  doers.  Talking  with  animated 
faces  and  tear  dimmed  eyes  of  the  good  done 
by  others  and  how  we  love  this  glorious  work, 
is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  To  feel  emotions  of 
love  and  charity,  is  not  enough — we  must  act 
them — do  them — live  them  as  well  as  feel  them. 
And  let  us  say  to  those  who  indulge  in  read.ng 
and  weepintr  over  imaisinary  things,  there  la 
great  danger  that  the  doing  will  be  confined  to 
the  same  imaginary  realm  and  the  reward  also. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  in  this  issue  present 
our  readers  with  the  likeness  of  Elder  Joseph 
Dewsnui>,  of   Manchester,   England,  accompa- 
nied with  a   brief  sketch  of  his  historv  as  it 
Stands   connected   with   the  work.      Few  who 
have  had  no  experience  of  it  know  thendi'im 
which  in  those  days    attached    to    the  name 
"apostate."     It  was  a  term  much  more  fearful 
in  the  estimation  of  the  honest  hearted  Saints 
than  convii't   or  states   prison    is  in   the   esti- 
mation   of  enlightened    people    of   this    day. 
When   from   time   to  time   it   becomes  nect^- 
sary  for  us  to  refer  to  names  of  individuals  and 
incidents  in  their  lives,  who  have  become  fam- 
o  .s  because  of  their  infamv,  let  our  rea<iers  un- 
derstand  that  we  do  it  ivfi  matter  of  history,  not 
of  clioice  ;  and  while  we  detest  and  loathe  the 
acts  of  the  leaders  and  people  of  Utah,  let  us 
not  forget  that  Imt  for  the  grace  of  God  we  might 
have  been  entangled  in  their  meshes  and  fallen 
as  low  as  they  have  fallen.    Jesus  most  bitterly 
denounced  sin,  but  he  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
mind  and  knew  how  to  pity  the  sinner. 

The  day  when  brother  Dewsnup  severed  hifr 
connection  with  the  apostate  church,  was  a  day 
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prei^^nant  with  fi^ood  both  to  himself  and  the 
true  Church  of  Christ. 


DO    NOT   FORGET 

That  this  is  the  last  number  of  volume  two. 
Is  it  your  intention  to  subscribe  for  volume 
three?  If  so,  your  subscription  money,  or  re- 
quest must  be  in  before  the  number  for  January 
18  mailed,  as  we  shall  mail  that  number  only  to 
such  as  want  the  magazine.  How  it  would  cheer 
our  hearts  to  learn  that  our  young  folks,  in 
whose  interest  the  magazine  is  published,  were 
everywhere  taking  hold  of  the  work  of  helping 
to  increase  its  circulation.  It  would  renew  *  ur 
strength  for  the  conflict  before  us  and  give  us 
courage  to  persevere.  Example  is  contagious, 
and  if  only  a  few  more  earnest  ones  would  inter 
est  themselves,  much  good  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

Those  who  are  working  for  premiums  must  not 
fail  to  retain  a  copy  of  each  name  sent,  other- 
wise mi(;takes  will  be  unavoidable.  Do  not  pyr. 
get  this.  Look  for  the  holiday  number  about 
De<*ember  15th,  and  don't  fail  to  have  your 
name  in  before  that  date  if  vou  wish  to  renew- 
We  will  mail  a  copy  to  the  family  of  every 
elder  in  the  field,  who  will  drop  a  card  to  the 
office,  stating  that  they  wish  it,  asking  only  that 
they  help  to  increase  its  circulation.  Send  in 
vour  names  at  once. 


We  hope  our  young  readers  will  appreciate  as 
highly  as  we  did,  the  description  of  "Prairie 
Fires."  It  is  a  vivid  picture  in  strong,  terse 
language,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  Bro. 
Brown  call  again. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  good  reading  matter  in  the  family, 
and  the  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  its  furnish- 
ing. Let  us  say  to  every  Saint  who  reads 
Autumn  Leaves,  if  you  wish  a  family  papet,  do 
not  subscribe  for  one  before  vou  have  sent  for 
a  sample  copy  of  the  Independent  Patriot^  pub- 
lished by  Lambert  Bros.,  of  Lamoni,  Iowa. 
They  are  calling  for  one  thousand  new  sub- 
scribers, and  we  hope  they  will  obtain  twice 
that  number.  You  will  search  long  and  dili- 
gently before  you  will  find  a  family  journal  to 
equal  the  Patriot  in  its  perfect  freedom  from 
anything  objectionable  in  its  locals,  the  pure 
moral  atmosphere  permeating  every  depart- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  high  type  of 
its  editorials,  which  for  purity  of  principle, 
depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  research, 
ought  to  commend  it  to  every  earn(»st  lover  of 
truth,  purity  and  the  advancement  of  the  nice 
In  its  carefully  edited  home  department  it  is 
second  to  none  in  the  land.  This  notice  is 
written  entirely  in  the  interest  of  our  rcjulers 
and  with  a  view  of  recommending  to  you  a  pa- 
per which  you  may  safely  introduce  into  your 
familv. 
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SDITBD  BY  SALOME. 


AMl'SEMKXTS   FOR  CHILDRKN. 

For  a  swing  in  the  hoa^^e  procure  two  screws 
with  hooks  on  the  en<l,  and  fasten  theni  in  the 
ciising  above  an  insid«*  door,  (one  which  leads 
from  sitting-room  to  dininj^-rooni,  or  one  which 
connects  two  warm  roonis),  and  then  fa-lcn  a 
pole  to  the  screws,  and  with  a  board  for  a  scat 
you  have  a  nice  swing  for  three-year-oMs,  or  for 
smaller  ones.  Hy  a  litl  e  patient  teaching;  they 
will  learn  to  swin^r  and  amuse  themselves  for  a 
lonu  time. 

For  children  older,  cut  and  plane  woo<len 
blocks  the  sizp  of  bricks,  any  number  you 
choose,  and  they  will  build  with  them  houses, 
ships  and  hundreds  of  other  things  your  imag- 
ination never  could  conjure. 

Mixed  pictures:  Paste  some  pretty  colored 
picturcjj  on  pasteboard,  then  cut  with  a  penknife 
in  various  shapes  and  give  to  the  children  to 
put  togc»ther  in  the  right  way  so  as  t)  form  the 
pictures. 


For  a  postofhce :  Any  good -si  zed  cardboard 
box  will  do  lor  the  purpose.  The  li<l  sliould  be 
fastentHl  to  it,  so  that  wIkmi  it  is  stood  up  it  will 
open  like  a  cupboanl.  It  mu-t  he  closed  by 
means  of  a  button  and  a  loop  of  elastic.  In  the 
top  of  the  box.  as  it  stands  uj),  or  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  door,  a  slit  must  In*  cut  t»ul  about  an 
inch  wide  and  from  live  to  six  inches  long,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  ]>osting  e)f  suuill  parcel",  but 
yet  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  child's  hand, 
while  on  the  door  of  the  postotUce  sIkmiUI  be 
written  the  times  of  the  ]>o8t.  Most  children 
are  fond  of  writing  letters  to  one  another,  and 
this  will,  of  cou  sc,  give  rise  to  a  g  eat  manufac- 
ture of  note-paper.  enveln|H»s  and  postal -cards, 
and  they  will  call  forth  all  their  inginuity  in 
designing  and  coloring  monograms  antl  crests 
for  their  note-paper  antl  envelopes.  An  envel- 
ope must  be  taken  carefully  to  pieces  to  lorm  a 
flat  pattern,  then  those  cut  from  it  have  to  l)e 
folded,  gummed  together  and  a  touch  •  f  gum 
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pat  on  the  tip  of  the  flap,  a  monogram  to  cor- 
Tespond  with  the  note-paper  drawn  on  it,  and 
finally,  ttiev  must  be  done  up;  in  neat  packets, 
say  a'half  dozen  in  each.  It  is  wonderful  what 
•occupation  this  post- box  will  afford  where  there 
is  a  large  party  of  children.  Of  course  a  post- 
man must  be  chosen  and  a  bag  must  be  made 
for  the  letters  and  so  on. 


A  "jingle"  party,  now  popular  in  Boston,  is 
thus  descril>ed  :  A  number  of  young  j)eople 
gather  tojrether,  write  their  names  on  bits  of 
paper,  which  being  well  shaken  in  a  hat,  are 
pas.se(i  about  for  new  possession.  Each  is  ex- 
pected to  writt»  an  appropriate  jingle  of  rhyme 
on  the  name  drawn,  aftor  which  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  receptacle  for  lost  identity.  These 
are  8ubsequt»ntly  read  aloud,  and  the  result.**  in 
many  instances  are  very  funny.  Wht;n  the 
hostess  desires  an  especfally  interestinj:  party, 
the  names  of  the  invited  guests  are  written  on 
slips  of  paper  and  sealed  in  tiny  envelopes, 
shaken  in  a  hat  and  drawn  out  and  directed 
each  in  turn  to  one  of  those  invited,  thus«:iving 
him  time  to  distinguish  himself  with  hit*  jingle. 
Two  or  thrceare  then  chosen  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  the  cleverest  rhyme  is  chosen,  the  author 
of  this  is  then  obliged  toconfess,  no  matter  how 
pertinent  and  saucy  the  remarks  may  be,  and 
to  him  the  prize  is  awarded. 


'*!  know  a  good  game  if  you  all  have  a  slip  of 
paper  and  a  pencil,"  said  Jennie.  We  provided 
ourselves  with  these  requirements,  and  Jennie 
went  on, 

"Each  make  a  drawing  at  the  head  of  the 
paper  of  some  object  or  scene.  Then  pass  it  to 
the  person  at  th  ■  right,  who  is  to  guess  what 
the  picture  represents,  and  write  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper;  turn  it  up  so  that  the  writing 
can  not  be  seen  and  pa.s8  it  on  again.  This  is 
to  be  done  until  each  one  has  described  the 
picture." 

We  were  all  very  quiet  for  a  few  moments, 
then  the  pencils  began  to  scratch  and  the  pa- 
per to  move  around,  and  little  bursts  of  sup- 
Eressed  Liughter  were  heard.  When  every  one 
ad  written  about  the  pictures,  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  writing  underneath  read 
aloud.  Then,  how  we  laughed!  One  paper 
had  a  picture,  crudely  drawn,  of  a  man  lying 
on  the  ground  and  an  Indian  standing  over 
him  with  a  hatchet.  Under  this  was  written, 
"Pocahontas  having  her  life  saved  by  Captain 
John  Smith."  Another  picture  «he  artist 
intended  to  represent  a  donkey.  Some  9ne 
thought  it  illustrated  "The  pig  that  went  to 
market."  We  laughed  so  hard  over  this  game 
that  some  one  said  that  we  had  better  play 
something  sober,  and  "Questions  and  Answers" 
was  started.  Sam  Willis  was  sent  from  the 
room,  and  the  rest  of  us  decided  to  take  the 
head  of  a  pin  for  him  to  guess.  When  we  call- 
ed Sam  in,  we  told  him  he  could  only  ask 
questions  that  could  be  answered  by  Yes  or  No. 
So  he  went  around  the  circle  asking,  "Is  it 
black?  Is  it  white?  Is  it  in  the  animal  king- 
dom ?  Is  it  in  this  room?"  Then  he  followed 
up  this  last  clue  until  it  led  him  so  far  off  the 
track  that  he  had  to  give  up  and  let  us  tell  him. 
Then  we  broke  up  for  the  evening  and  said 
good-night. 


A  pretty  bangle-board  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  padlock*  with  an  owl  on  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  this  verse  painted  on  it: 

"Bird  of  wisdom,  tell  to  me. 
Where  oh  where  my  key  can  be." 
Have  three  bangle  hooks  at  the  bottom. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  pine  needle 
pillows  would  alleviate  persons  adlieted  with 
lung  troubles,  and  a  Florida  editor  relates 
an  incident  in  support  of  the  fact  as  follows: 
During  a  visit  to  the  home  of  an  estimable  lady 
living  on  Indian  River,  this  editor  was  told  of 
a  di.^covery  that  had  been  made  which  may 
prove  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  lung  or  bronchial 
troubles.  This  lady  having  heard  that  there 
was  peculiar  virtue  in  a  pillow  made  from 
pine  straw,  and  having  none  of  that  mater- 
ial at  hand  made  one  from  fine,  soft,  pine  shav- 
ings, and  had  the  pleasure  of  noting  imme- 
diate benefit.  Soon  all  the  members  of  the 
household  had  pine  shavings  pillows,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  all  coughs,  asthmatic  or  bronchial 
troubles  abated  at  once  after  sleeping  a  few 
nights  on  these  pillows.  An  invalid  suffering 
from  lung  trouble  derived  much  benefit  from 
sleeping  upon  a  mattress  made  from  pine. 


SOFA   PILLOW  CX)V£RS. 

Take  a  piece  of  brown  linen  a  little  larger 
than  the  cushion  and  turn  a  hem  two  inches 
deep.  Stitch  it  around  three  times.  Mark  the 
hem  out  in  blocks  and  cut  out  every  other  one. 
Button-hole  around  each  one  that  is  left,  using 
brown  linen  thiead.  Sew  lace  under  the  blocks, 
making  it  slightly  full.  Above  the  three  rows 
of  stitching  cut  slashes  in  groups  of  two,  an  inch 
apart;  make  the  slashes  long  enougu  to  allow 
ribbon  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  to  run 
through.  The  center  may  be  ornaments  with 
etching  or  left  plain. 


BOOK   MARKS. 

These  small  trifles  sell  readily  at  bazars  and 
are  very  convenient.  Take  heavy  envelopes 
and  glue  the  back  down  as  though  to  eeal  it. 
Cut  off  the  four  corners,  having  them  as  large 
as  the  material  will  allow.  Pamt  on  each  one 
a  flower  design ;  or  take  a  small  leaf  that  has 
been  well  pressed,  glue  it  to  the  marker  and  wash 
over  with  white  varnish. 


MATCH  8(:;ratcher. 

A  convenient  and  pretty  device  for  lighting 
matches  is  made  up  in  imitation  of  a  snare  drum. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  a  No.  12  ribbon 
roll.  On  this  is  first  glued  a  white  satin  ribbon, 
of  sufficient  width  to  go  under  the  rims,  which 
are  of  narrow  light  blue  velvet  ribbon,  also 
glued  on.  The  top,  or  head  of  the  drum,  as  well 
as  the  ba.se,  is  covered  with  very  fine  sandpaper, 
cut  circular  in  shape  and  glued  neatly  to  the 
roll,  either  end  to  be  used  for  scratching.  The 
cords  for  tightening  the  drum  are  duplicated  by 
tinsel  cord  or  rope  silk,  caught  to  the  rims.  The 
whole  i.s  suspended  "by  No.  1  picot-edged  ribbon, 
and  makes  a  very  dainty  ornament  for  parlor  or 
chamber. 
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HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

(Inspired  Translation  by  Joseph  Smith^ 

Sheep  or  Library  binding 1  50 

Imitation  Morocco,  gilt  edgoe 2  00 

New  Testament,  inspired 75 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Roan,  sprinkled  edges 1  25 

Imitation  Morocco,  gilt  edges 1  50 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS. 

Sprinkled  sheep,  or  library 1  25 

Imitation  Morocco I  50 

SAINTS'  HARP— HYMN  BOOK. 

Imitation  Morocco,  sprinkled  edges 1  25 

Imitation  Morocco,  gilt  edges 1  50 

JOSEPH  SMITH  THE  PROPHET: 
History  of  the  Reorganized  Church,  and  Auto- 
biography of  Joseph  Smith. 
In  aoth,  gilt  finished 2  20 

This  book  contains  827  pages  of  larj?e,  clear 
reading  matter;  also,  three  very  fine  Steel  Kn-^ 
gravings,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the  autograph  of  Jo-' 
seph  the  Prophet  and  Emma,  and  ol  Jos^eph 
Smith;  also  Steel  Engraving  of  Hyrum  Smith. 
A  complete  history  of  the  church  up  to  1880. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  THE  PROPHET,  AND 
HIS  PROGENITORS. 

Muslin  boards,  312  pages 70 

Leather  binding 1  00 

HESPERIS. 

Poems  by  David  H.  Smith,  202  pagen,  fancy 
cloth,  gilt  edges 1  50 

VOICE  OF  WARNING 

And  Instruction  to  all  People,  on  the  Doctrine 
and  History  of  the  latter  day  work. 

In  paper  covers ;  twelve  for  §1 each    10 

Limp  cloth  covers,  each 25 

JOSEPH  THE  SEER: 

His  Prophetic  Mission  Vindiciited,  and  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
Defended  and  Maintained. 

Paper  covers,  200  pagen 35 

This  is  a  reply  by  Elder  W.  W.  Blair  to  Elder 
William  Sheldon  of  the  Second  Advent  Society, 
and  is  an  important  work  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministry  of  the  church;  and  it  is  a  uioht  ex- 
cellent one  to  be  circulated  both  in  the  church 
and  among  those  without,  abounding  in  proofs 
never  before  presented  in  defense  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 


PROPHETIC  TRUTH: 

Confirmed  in  the  appearing  of  the  Book  of 
of  Mormon — an  Israelitish  Record  of  a 
Fallen  People. 

Paoer  covers,  five  for  |1 each    25 

Being  the  subject  of  an  Evenings  Conven-a- 
tion  respecting  its  origin.  Its  Divinity  provf-ii 
by  the  Srriptures  and  collateral  evidence.  Pre- 
faced with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Vny 
phet,  showing  the  way  and  manner  of  his  bt- 
coming  possesned  of  the  record. 

"  MANUSCRIPT  FOUND." 

In  cloth  25cts.,  ten  or  more,  each 2<  - 

In  pai>er  1 5  ct*».,  ten  or  more,  each IS 

This  is  the  notorious  ''Manuscript  Found' 
written  by  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  about  whio^ 
so  much  has  been  said  in  conne^on  with  tlit 
theorv  that  it  furnished  Joseph  Smith  and  Sid- 
ney lligdon  the  chief  ground  work  and  mate- 
rial from  which  to  write  the  Book  ofMormon. 

REPLY  TO  LITTLEFIELD. 

In  paper  10  cts.,  per  dozen 7.' 

This  is  the  '*Repl^  of  President  Joseph  Smiti. 
to  L.  O.  Littlefield  in  refutation  of  the  doctrint 
of  Plural  Marriage." 

BRADEN—KELLEY  DEBATE. 

Cloth  Boanls,  396  pages 1  75 

Propositions: — (I)  Is  the  Book  ofMormon  oi 
divine  origin,  ana  are  its  teachings  entitled  i< 
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t>een  said  in  connection  with  the  theory  that  it  fur- 
nished Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  the  chief 
ground  work  and  material  from  whidi  to  write  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 


THB  SAINTS*  HASP. 

(Hymn  Book.) 

Imitation  Koroeoo,  sprinkled  edges 1  36 

Imitation  Morocco,  gilt  edges 1  60 

JOSEPH  THB  SEEB.     . 

His  Prophetic  Mission  Vindicated,  and  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Monp<Hi 
.  Defended  and  Maintained. 

(New  and  Revised   Bdidon.) 

Paper  covers^  200  pages 86 

Muslin  binding 50 

Tlim  is  a  reply  by  Elder  W.  W.  Blair  to  Elder  W^- 
liam  Sheldon  of  the  Second  Advent  Society,  and  in  an 
iropi>riant  woric  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  of 
the  church;  and  it  is  a  most  excellent  one  to  be  circu- 
lated both  in  the  cliurch  and  among  thow  without, 
abounding  in  proofs  never  before  pr<«flented  in  defense 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
VOICE  OF  WARNING. 

Instruction  to  all  people  on  the  Doctrine  and 
History  of  the  Latter  Day  Work. 

In  paper  covers.  10  cts.  each,  per  doeen 1  00 

Limp  muslin  covers 25 

BBPLY  TO  UTTLEFIELD. 

In  paper  lOeti.;  per  donn t& 

This  IS  the  ""Reply  of  President  Joeeph  Smith  to 
L.  0.  Littlefleld  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plural 
Mnrriavn** 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS. 

Sprinkled  Sheep,  or  Library 1  36 

Imitation  Morocco,  gilt  edges •».. .1  60 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Compendium  of  Faith,  for  the  Higher  Classes. 

Sprinkled  Leather I  00 

Muslin  boards 75 

Question  Book  for  Intermediate  Classes. 
Ump  moslin,  35  cts.  each,  per  donan 3  60 

Question  Books  for  Primary  Classes, 
limp  muslin,  15  cts.  each,  per  doeen I  85 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

School  Engineer  and  Record  Book 60  ' 

Good  Behavior  Tickets,  100  for  15c,  1,000  for.  .1  00 

Prompt  Attendance  Tickets Same  price. 

Fiancy  Cards,  pacaage  of  50,  5  kinds,  laige  ....    15 
Fancy  Cards,  smaller,  ^0  kinds,  per  100 60 

BRADEN-KELLET  DEBATB. 
Muslin  boards,  396  pages..... 1  t6 

Propositions:— (1)  Is  the  Book  of  Mormon  of  Dt- 
line  origin,  and  are  its  teachings  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  belief  of  all  Christian  people?  (3)  Is  the  Churoh 
of  which  I,  Clark  Braden,  am  a  member,  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  Identical  in  faith,  oi^niaation,  ordinao- 
ces,  worship  and  practice,  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  it  was  left  perfected  by  the  Apoetles  of  Christ  (3) 
Is  the  Reorganised  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  in  fiMt,  the  Church  of  GKxi,  and  accepted 
with  Him  T 

CERTIFICATIfiS  AND  REPORTS. 

Branch  Statistical  Reports,  per  docen 40 

Annual  Statistical  Repcfts,  two  for 6 

Certificates  of  Baptism  and  Membership,  per  dos.  1^ 

Certificates  of  Removal,  per  dozen ,  19 

Marriage  Certificates,  per  dosen 36 

DISTRICT  RECORDS. 
Printed  and  bound  similar  to  Branch  Reoarda. .  .8  00 
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ITMAWS 

honography,  or 

110]^  ETIC  SHORTHAND 

Taught  in  12  Lessons, 

Privately  throut;h  the  Post  Office  or  in  classes. 
Teachers,  Readers,  Journals  and  Magazines  for 
bale.  Address* 

WILLIAM   STREET. 
Conshohocken  P.  O.,  or  359  Hector  Street. 

clec4t 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  AND  FOR  SALE 

)  BT  TDK  ( 

Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reoiganlzed  Chnrcb, 
at  their  PublishinK  House  in 

LAMONI,  DECATUR  CO.,  IOWA, 

And  sent  Ftee  of  Poataee  at  prices  named. 


COMPLETK  Si£T  OP  TRACTS. 
Bound  in  Limp  Muslin,  turned  in 76 

HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 

(Inspired  Translation  by  Joseph  Smith.) 

1^  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  these  on  hand. 

Turicey  Superior,  gilt  edfre 3  60 

Turlcey  Superior,  with  cla^p,  gilt  edge 3  16 

RozbiirR  Turkey,  gilt  edge 3  16 

lioxburg  Turkey,  with  clasp,  gilt  edge 4  00 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Roan,  sprinkled  edges •!  3S 

Imitation  Morocco,  gilt  edges • .  •  •  .1  50 

THE  SAINTS'  HARMONY. 

(Tune  Book  and  Hymn  Bo<A  combined.) 

[<eaUier  back  and  Muslin  mdee    S  50 

The  Harmony  contains  all  the  hymns  in  the  Sainrs* 
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luoes,  and  full  instructions  on  choir  and  anthem  music. 
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Muslin  binding 50 
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liam  Siicldon  of  (he  Second  Advent  Society,  and  w  ai> 
important  work  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mini«try  of 
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abonndiris  in  proofs  never  before  prv^nented  in  defeuse 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Book  nf  Mormon. 
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Instruction  to  all  people  on  the  Doctrine  and 
History  of  the  Latter  Day  Work. 
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Question  Book  for  Intermediate  Classes.  1 
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FIVE  HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 
The  Burlington  Route,  C.  B.  Si  Q.  R.  R.,  will 
*ell  from  principal  atatlons  on  III  Unci,  on  Tues- 
d*js,  AuKUit  6th  and  loth,  September  loth  and 
14th,  and  October  8th,  Harvest  Excursion  Tick- 
et! at  Hal/  ratei  to  points  In  [he  Farming  Re- 
Rlons  of  the  Wcit,  Southweit  and  Northwest. 
For  tickets  and  further  tnformatlon  concerning 
these  excursions  call  on  your  nearest  C.  B.  &  Q. 
ticket  agent,  or  addren  P.  S.  EusTis,  Gen'l 
Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  lit.     1  o  As. 
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